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Be  it  remembered  ;  That  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the 
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wiiereof  they  claim  as  Administrators  as  aforesaid  and  Proprietors,  in  the  words 
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tioned." 

R.  I.  INGERSOLL, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Connecticut. 
A  true  copy  of  Record,  examined  and  sealed  by  me, 

R.  I.  INGERSOLL, 

Ckrk  of  the  District  of  Connecticut. 
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MEMOIR 


LIFE   OF  PRESIDENT   DWIGHT 


Men  of  letters  pass  their  lives  in  a  course  so  tranquil  and  uni- 
form, it  is  generally  supposed,  as  to  furnish  but  few  incidents  for 
the  labours  of  the  biographer  or  the  entertainment  of  his  readers. 
Mankind  are  attracted  rather  by  what  is  brilliant  in  character 
and  daring  in  action,  than  by  the  less  splendid  achievements  of 
learning  and  piety.  The  exploits  of  the  Hero  are  recounted 
■with  applause  while  he  is  living,  and  after  his  death  are  enrolled 
with  admiration  on  the  records  of  nations ;  but  the  Minister  of 
Christ  must  usually  wait  to  receive  his  honours  in  Eternity,  and 
expect  the  due  estimate  of  his  labours  only  as  they  are  written 
on  the  tablet  of  the  skies. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  Sometimes 
the  good  man,  by  the  uncommon  powers  of  his  mind,  by  peculiar 
incidents  in  his  life,  by  having  exerted  a  commanding  influence 
on  the  interests  of  the  public,  or  by  having  acquired  an  unusual 
share  in  their  affections ;  presents  the  most  attractive  subject  of 
biography.  Contemporaries  indulge  a  strong  desire  to  view 
more  minutely  the  life  and  character  of  the  man,  whose  living  ex- 
cellence they  have  often  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  posterity 
receive  with  admiration  the  history  of  one  who  so  widely  blessed 
a  preceding  generation. 


iv  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOU. 

The  Author  of  the  following  Discourses  claims  a  high  rank 
among  men  of  this  class.  The  testimonies,  far  and  wide,  given 
by  the  public  to  his  excellence,  the  heart-felt  sorrow  so  exten- 
sively occasioned  by  his  death,  and  the  honours  so  profusely 
poured  upon  his  memory ;  persuade  us  that  we  shall  be  listened 
to  with  lively  interest,  while  we  attempt  in  the  following  Memoir 
to  sketch  the  most  important  incidents  of  his  life,  and  to  deline- 
ate the  most  striking  traits  of  his  character. 

Timothy  Dwight  was  born  at  Northhampton,  in  the  county 
of  Hampshire,  and  state  of  M^^ssachusetts,  on  the  14th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1752.  His  parents  were  Timothy  and  Mary  Dwight. 
The  first  ancestor  of  his  father's  family  in  this  country,  John 
Dwight,  came  from  Dedharn  in  England  and  settled  at  Dedham 
in  Massachusetts,  in  1637.  From  him,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir 
was  descended  in  the  oldest  male  line  ;  and  he  was  able  to  look 
back  on  each  individual  in  that  line,  including  five  generations, 
and  reflect  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
had  a  fair  reputation  for  piety.  His  father  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Yale  College,  where  he  entered  on  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1744.  He  was  by  profession  a  merchant;  and  owned  a  hand- 
some landed  estate  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  understandings  of  fervent  piety,  and  of  great  purity  of 
life.  His  mother  was  the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
for  many  years  the  minister  of  Northampton,  and  afterwards  Pre- 
sident of  Nassau  Hall  : — well  known  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope as  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  last  century.  She  possess- 
ed uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  knowledge  has  rarely  been  exceeded  by  any  of  her  sex  in 
this  country.  Though  married  at  an  early  age,  and  a  mother  at 
eighteen  ;  she  found  time,  without  neglecting  the  ordinary  cares 
of  her  family,  to  devote  herself  with  the  most  assiduous  attention 
to  the  instruction  of  this  Son,  and  her  numerous  family  of  children, 
as  they  successively  claimed  her  regard.  Perhaps  few  instan- 
ces can  be  found,  in  which  this  great  duty  has  been  performed 
with  more  scrupulous  fidelity,  than  in  the  case  now  under  consi- 
deration. With  a  mind  originally  vigorous  and  discriminating, 
she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  conversation  of 
men  of  literature,  who  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  her  father's 
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house  ;  and  thus  was  forcibly  taught  the  importance  of  that  learn- 
ing, the  eftecls  of  which  she  had  so  often  had  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness. It  was  a  maxim  with  her,  the  soundness  of  which  her  own 
observation  through  life  fully  confirmed,  that  children  generally 
lose  several  years,  in  consequence  of  being  considered  by  their 
friends  as  too  young  to  be  taught.  She  pursued  a  difl^erent 
course  with  her  son.  She  began  to  instruct  him  almost  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  speak  ;  and  such  was  his  eagerness  as  well  as 
his  capacity  for  improvement,  that  he  learned  the  alphabet  at  a 
single  lesson ;  and  before  he  was  four  years  old  was  able  to  read 
the  bible  with  ease  and  correctness.  His  father  was  so  exten- 
sively engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  that  he 
was  necessitated  to  confide  the  care  of  his  family  and  particular- 
ly the  superintendence  of  the  early  education  of  his  children 
chiefly  to  their  mother.  With  the  benefit  of  his  father's  example 
constantly  before  him,  enforced  and  recommended  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  mother,  he  was  sedulously  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  as  well  as  the  whole  circle  of  moral  duties.  She 
taught  him  from  the  very  dawn  of  his  reason  to  fear  God  and  to 
keep  his  commandments,  to  be  conscientiously  just,  kind,  affec- 
tionate, charitable,  and  forgiving,  to  preserve  on  all  occasions 
and  under  all  circumstances  the  most  sacred  regard  to  truth,  and 
to  relieve  the  distresses  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. She  aimed  at  a  very  early  period  to  enlighten  his 
conscience,  to  make  him  afraid  to  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to  hope 
for  pardon  only  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  im- 
pressions thus  made  upon  his  mind  in  infancy  were  never  effaced. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  instruction  which  he  received  before 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  at  home  with  his  mother. 
Her  school-room  was  the  nursery.  Here,  he  had  his  regular 
hours  for  study  as  in  a  school ;  and  twice  every  day  she  heard 
him  reprat  his  lesson.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  stated  task,  he 
watched  the  cradle  of  his  younger  brothers.  When  his  lesson 
was  recited,  he  was  permitted  to  read  such  books  as  he  chose  ; 
until  the  limited  period  was  expired.  During  these  intervals  he 
often  read  over  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  them  to  his  mother.  So  deep  and  distinct  was  the  im- 
pression which  these  narrations  then  made  upon  his  mind,  that 
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their  minutest  incidents  were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  memory. 
His  relish  for  reading  was  thus  early  formed,  and  was  strength- 
ened by  the  conversation  and  example  of  his  parents.  At  the 
?»ge  of  six,  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school,  where  he  early 
began  to  importune  his  father  to  permit  him  to  study  Latin. 
This  was  denied,  from  an  impression  that  he  was  too  young  to 
profit  by  studies  of  that  description  ;  and  the  master  was  charged 
not  to  suffer  him  to  engage  in  them.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  in 
vain  to  prohibit  him  :  his  zeal  was  too  great  to  be  controlled. 
Not  owning  the  necessary  books,  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity when  the  elder  boys  were  at  play  to  borrow  theirs  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  without  his  father's  knowledge  or  the  master's 
consent,  studied  through  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  twice.  When 
his  master  discovered  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  applied 
earnestly  to  his  father,  and  finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent 
that  he  might  proceed  ;  though  every  effort  short  of  compulsion 
was  used  to  discourage  him.  He  pursued  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages with  great  alacrity,  and  would  have  been  prepared  for 
admission  into  College,  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  not  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  school  interrupted  his  progress,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  taken  home,  and  placed  again  under  the 
instruction  of  his  mother.  By  her,  his  attention  was  now  direct- 
ed to  the  study  of  Geography  and  History.  With  no  other  help 
than  SalmoTi^s  Grammar,  the  only  work  on  the  subject  then  to 
be  procured  in  the  country,  and  a  set  of  valuable  maps  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  under  the  faithful  tuition  of  his  mo- 
ther, he  became  thoroughly  versed  in  the  former  science.  In 
the  latter,  his  father's  library  furnished  him  with  the  requisite 
books,  and  the  wisdom  and  affection  of  his  mother  with  the  ne- 
cessary guidance.  He  was  previously  familiar  with  the  histori- 
cal parts  of  the  Bible.  She  first  turned  his  attention  to  Josephus 
and  Prideaux,  and  the  more  modern  history  of  the  Jews.  After 
this  he  read  Rollin,  Hooke's  History  of  Rome,  Histories  of 
Greece  and  England,  and  accounts  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  their  wars  with  the  Indians.  Often  has  he  been  heard  to 
say,  that  almost  all  his  knowledge  of  Geography  and  History  was 
aquired  at  this  period  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  few  persons  have 
possessed  a  more  extensive  or  accurate  acquaintance  with  either 
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of  these  sciences.  This  domestic  education  rendered  him  fond  of 
home  and  of  the  company  of  his  parents ;  and  led  him  to  feel  a 
livelier  interest  than  is  usual  with  boys  of  the  same  age,  in  the 
conversation  of  those  who  were  older  than  himself.  It  also  saved 
him  from  the  school-boy  coarseness  and  efti'ontery ;  often 
thought  in  this  rough  world  a  necessary,  but  by  no  means  an  or- 
namental, appendage  of  the  youthful  character. 

His  father  was  particularly  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence ;  and  his  hospitable  house,  was  the  well- 
known  resort  of  gentlemen  of  this  character.  To  no  one  of  the 
family  were  they  more  welcome,  than  to  his  son.  Even  at  thi.s 
very  early  period  of  life,  while  listening  to  their  conversation  on 
the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  both  in  the  colonies 
and  in  Europe,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  upon 
his  mind ;  and  he  then  formed  a  settled  resolution,  that  he  would 
make  every  eftbrt  in  his  power  to  equal  those,  whose  talents  and 
character  he  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Middletown,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  his  studies,  under  the  late  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington. 
a  gentleman  of  high  classical  attainments.  He  boarded  in  the 
family,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  books  with  unusual  assiduity 
and  success.  Not  content  with  the  time  regularly  allotted  to 
study  in  the  school,  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  hours  at  home 
in  intense  application.  So  entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  by 
his  books,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  members  of  the 
family  to  pass  through  his  room,  and  even  to  call  him  by  name, 
without  being  perceived  by  him.  During  his  residence  at  Mid- 
dletown, his  conduct  was  marked  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
his  manners  were  amiable  and  atfectionate,  his  attention  to  his 
studies  was  intense  and  unremitted,  and  his  progress  in  them 
rapid  and  honourable.  When  he  left  Middletown,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ;  and  had  read  not  only  those  classical  authors,  which 
were  necessary  for  admission  into  College,  but  those  also  which 
were  studied  during  the  two  first  years  of  a  collegiate  life. 

In  September  1765,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  Yale  College.  At  that 
lime,  unfortunately,  the  freshman  class  had  no  stated  tutor  ;  but 
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wore  dependent  for  their  instruction,  sometimes  upon  one  ollicfci 
of  college,  and  sometimes  upon  another  :  a  state  of  things  too  ir- 
regular and  unsettled  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit  to  the 
pupils.  During  the  winter,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
arm ;  and,  for  several  months  in  the  spring  and  summer,  he  was 
prevented  by  sickness  from  pursuing  his  studies.  Near  the  close 
of  the  collegiate  year,  President  Clap  resigned  his  office;  and 
the  students  for  a  short  time  were  dispersed  :  a  series  of  calami- 
ties, by  which  the  year  was  in  a  considerable  measure  lost  to 
him  as  a  student.  The  discipline  of  College  had  been  for  seve- 
ral years  chiefly  annihilated.  Loose  opinions  on  morals,  and  re- 
ligion, prevailed  extensively  in  the  country  ;  and  their  perni- 
cious influence  Avas  too  obviously  felt  in  the  various  seminaries 
of  learning.  Owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  college  commons,  the 
students  had  been  indulged  in  the  practice  of  providing  enter- 
tainments at  their  rooms.  This  naturally  produced  a  great  de- 
gree of  inattention  to  their  studies,  and  gave  rise  to  scenes  of 
revelry  and  riot,  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  pursuits  ef 
literature.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  the 
practice  of  gambling  had  become  unhappily  prevalent  in  College. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages,  young  Dwight  gained  considera- 
able  reputation  for  genius  and  ac()i'irements.  His  information 
and  address  rendered  his  society  generally  pleasing.  It  was  court- 
ed, even  by  members  of  the  higher  classes ;  who  strongly  soli- 
cited him  to  join  them  in  their  pernicious  amusements.  But  the 
instructions  of  his  parents  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
his  mind,  that  no  importunities  of  this  nature  could  prevail  upori 
him  to  engage  with  them  in  gambling.  He  was  at  length  so  far 
wrought  upon,  however,  as  to  play  for  amusement ;  and,  not 
being  necessitated  to  study  his  lessons,  gradually  yielded  to  their 
solicitations,  until  much  of  his  time  was  wasted  in  this  manner. 
In  no  instance,  however,  did  they  influence  him  to  play  for  mo- 
ney, or  to  stake  even  a  farthing.  Yet  playing  for  amusement 
had  so  far  become  a  habit,  that  when  he  returned  to  College,  up- 
on the  commencement  of  his  second  year,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  with  consiJ'^rable  ardour.  From  this  danger  he  was 
fortunately  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  his  tutor  and  kinsman,  the 
Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  late  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  Connecticut ;  to  whom,  for  this  and  many  other  acts  of 
kindness,  shown  him  while  a  member  of  College,  ho  ever  after 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  most  deeply  indebted.  During  the 
sophomore  year,  he  was  badly  poisoned  ;  by  reason  of  which  he 
was  confined  at  his  father's  house  four  months,  and  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  studies  during  that  period. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  foregoing  recital,  that  the  two  first 
years  of  his  collegiate  life,  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
lost. 

On  commencing  his  Junior  year,  he  devoted  himself  seriously 
to  study.  He  was  now  fifteen  :  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  and  had  but  two  remaining,  in  which  he  might 
hope  to  redeem  his  loss,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  use- 
fulness and  respectability.  He  entered  on  the  studies  of  the 
year  with  great  zeal,  and  pursued  them  with  unremitting  assi- 
duity and  perseverance.  At  that  time,  college-prayers  were  at- 
tended at  half  past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  winter,  and 
at  half  past  four  in  the  summer.  He  began  the  year  by  quali- 
fying himself,  every  morning,  to  construe  and  parse  a  hundred 
lines  in  Homer  before  prayers.  This  lesson,  which  formed  no 
part  of  the  regular  college-exercises,  was,  of  course,  acquired 
by  candle-light ;  and  his  object  in  attending  to  it  was,  to  render 
himself  more  thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language,  than  he 
could  expect  to  become  in  the  common  round  of  studies  pursu- 
ed by  his  class.  The  lesson,  as  he  advanced,  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  much  larger  quantity.  His  eyes  being  seriously  af- 
fected by  this  intense  application,  at  such  unseasonable  hours,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  foundation  was  thus  early  laid  of  that 
weakness  in  them,  which  caused  him  so  much  distress,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  year,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  attained  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  penmanship,  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  So 
elegant,  indeed,  was  his  writing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguished from  the  handsomest  engravings.  We  have  seen  se- 
veral of  the  Diplomas  which  he  wrote  for  his  particular  friends. 

Vol.  I.  R 
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and  think  some  of  them  decidedly  more  beautiful  than  the  usual 
cojjpei-plate  impression. 

This  is  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  paid 
any  attention  to  poetry  and  music.  The  date  of  his  first  poetical 
composition  cannot  be  pi'ccisely  ascertained.  Two  or  three 
specimens,  however,  are  preserved,  which  bear  the  date  of  1767. 
and,  of  course,  were  written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
His  attachment  to  music,  particularly  sacred  music^  was  ardent. 
His  voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerful ;  and  his  ear  ex- 
quisitely discriminating.  He  began  a  collection  of  church  music 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  left  it  unfinished,  probably  because 
it  interfered  with  his  more  severe  and  important  pursuits. 

This  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  the  era  of  his  exces- 
sive devotion  to  study,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  he  formed  a  resolution,  to  which 
he  faithfully  adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his  collegiate  life, 
to  employ  fourteen  hours  each  day  in  close  application  to  his 
studies.  Such  intense  and  unwearied  diligence,  with  the  aid  of 
his  natural  genius,  soon  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
and  placed  him  among  the  first  of  his  class.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1769,  when  he  was  a  little 
past  seventeen  years  of  age.  At  the  Commencement,  but  a  single 
appointment  was  made  from  the  class  which  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelors.  Before  giving  it  out,  the  President  sent  for  Dwight 
and  Strong*,  and  informed  them  that  in  the  view  of  the  officers  of 
College  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  equally  deserving 
of  the  appointment ;  but  as  Strong  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  it 
would  be  given  to  him  at  that  time,  and  to  DAvight  when  the  class 
entered  on  the  degree  of  Masters. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  to  take 
charge  of  a  grammar-school  at  New  Haven.  In  this  situation  he 
continued  two  years,  highly  esteemed  as  an  instructor  both  by  his 
pupils  and  their  parents.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that 
course  of  life,  which,  with  very  little  interruption,  he  pursued  for 
nearly  fifty  years  :  a  course  of  life,  in  which  Providence  had  pe- 
culiarly qualified  him  to  excel.     Probably  tew  men  have  lived, 

*  The  late  Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford. 
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who,  in  the  same  mode,  have  rendered  more  eminent  services  to 
mankind. 

During  these  two  years,  he  made  great  advancement  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  His  time  was  regularly  divided,  and  occu- 
pied : — six  hours  in  each  day  in  school ;  eight  hours  in  close  and 
severe  study  ;  and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in  exercise  and  sleep. 

In  September,  1771,  when  he  was  past  nineteen,  he  was  chosen 
a  tutor  in  Yale  College.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for  six 
succeeding  years,  performing  its  duties  with  distinguished  success 
and  reputation. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  office,  more  than  half  the  members 
of  his  class  were  older  than  himself;  and  the  freshman  who  wait- 
ed upon  him  was  thirty  two  years  of  age*.  Notwithstanding  a 
circumstance  generally  so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity  ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  government  and  in- 
struction of  his  class  rarely  known  in  the  former  experience  of  the 
College.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed  that  the  study  of  the  classics 
and  of  the  mathematics  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  vigorously 
pursued,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  several  superior  men  ;  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Seminary  raised  to  a  higher  standard.  His  asso- 
ciates were  men  of  distinguished  talents  :  and  by  their  united  ef- 
forts the  institution  soon  acquired  a  new  and  most  important  cha- 
racter. The  study  of  Rhetoric  had  been,  till  then,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure neglected.  The  period  from  1771  to  1777,  will  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  College.  Through 
the  exertions  and  influence  of  Howe,  Trumbull,  and  Dwight,  a 
taste  for  those  pursuits  was  excited ;  the  effects  of  v/hich  have 
been  experienced  to  the  present  time.  The  "  art  of  speaking" 
had  previously  been  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  Of 
so  much  importance,  however,  was  it  considered  by  these  gentle- 
men, that  they  not  only  taught  it  to  their  respective  classes  ;  but, 
from  time  to  time,  went  upon  the  College  stage  to  enforce  their 
precepts  by  their  example.  Poetry  was  cultivated  by  them,  es- 
pecially by  Trumbull  and  Dwight,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  ge- 
nius.    It  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  tutorship,  at  the  age  of  nine- 

*  David  Bdshnell,  a  man  cf  strongs  mechanical  ^ei.las,   siikI  the  inveulor  c/ 
**  the  Subnaariae  Boat." 
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teen,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  commenced  writing  the  Con- 
quest OF  Canaan,  a  regular  epic  poem  founded  upon  tlie  })ortion 
of  sacred  history  to  which  its  title  refers,  and  which  was  finished 
in  the  year  1774,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

No  Tutor  was  ever  more  faithful  in  the  instruction  of  his  class. 
His  attention  to  their  oratory,  has  been  mentioned.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  customary  mathematical  studies,  he  carried  them 
through  Spherics  and  Fluxions,  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them 
would  accompany  him  into  the  Principia  of  Newton.  He  also 
delivered  to  them  a  series  of  lectures  on  style  and  composition, 
on  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Lectures  of  Blair, 
which  were  not  published  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 
His  application  to  study  during  the  time  he  remained  in  office 
was  intense.  He  began  to  study  so  early  in  the  morning  as  to 
require  candle-light,  and  continued  the  employment  until  late  at 
night. 

While  a  tutor,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  The 
disease  affected  him  mildly  ;  but,  upon  his  recovery,  he  too  soon 
resumed  his  former  habit  of  severe  application  to  study.  Long 
before  this,  his  eyes  had  been  greatly  weakened,  and  probably  for 
that  reason  were  more  sensibly  affected  by  the  small-pox.  On 
being  subjected  to  such  rigorous  exercise,  before  they  had  reco- 
vered their  natural  energy,  they  were  so  far  injured  as  to  cause 
him,  through  life,  a  great  degree  of  pain  and  embarrassment. 

Ill  the  year  1772,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
On  that  occasion  he  delivered,  as  an  exercise  at  the  public  Com- 
mencement, "  A  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Po- 
etry of  the  Bible."  This  production,  composed  and  delivered 
by  a  youth  of  twenty,  on  a  subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high 
interest,  was  received  by  the  audience  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  approbation.  A  copy  was  immediately  requested  for  the 
Press ;  and  it  was  afterwards  re-published,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  We  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  several  instan- 
ces, with  very  high  respect  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Those  who  have  read  it .  need 
not  be  informed,  that  it  was  an  effort  of  no  common  character. 
It  unfolded,  at  that  early  age,  the  bolder  features  of  the  author's 
mind  ;  and  evinced  uncommon  maturity  of  judgment  and  taste. 
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The  style  is  dignified  and  manly,  and  formed  by  a  standard  truly 
classical.  The  field  of  thought  was  new  in  this  country.  The 
Lectures  of  Lowth,  if  then  published,  were  not  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  work,  except  the 
Bible  itself,  to  which  the  Author  appears  to  have  been  indebted 
for  his  plan  or  his  illustrations.  The  knowledge  of  criticism 
displayed  in  it  is  profound ;  the  conceptions  are  bold  and  ori- 
ginal ;  the  images  are  beautiful  and  distinct ;  and  the  very  spirit 
which  breathes  in  the  Sacred  Writers,  appears  to  animate  his 
own  mind.  This  was  his  only  effort  in  public,  which  his  father 
ever  witnessed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  during  his  residence  in  College  as  a 
tutor,  he  engaged  deeply  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of 
the  Mathematics.  Among  the  treatises  on  this  science  to  which 
his  attention  was  directed,  was  Newton's  Principia,  which  he 
studied  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  an.d  demonstrated,  in 
course,  all  but  two  of  the  propositions,  in  that  profound  and  ela- 
borate work.  This  difficult  but  delightful  science,  in  which  the 
mind  is  always  guided  by  Certainty  in  its  discovery  of  truth,  so 
fully  engrossed  his  attention,  and  his  thoughts,  that,  for  a  time, 
he  lost  even  his  relish  for  poetry ;  and  it  was  not  widiout  diffi- 
culty that  his  fondness  for  it  was  recovered. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he  attempted,  by  re- 
stricting his  diet,  to  remove  the  necessity  for  bodily  exercise, 
and  yet  to  secure  himself  from  the  dulness  incident  to  a  fidl  habit 
and  inactive  life.  He  began  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  his 
food  at  dinner  ;  and  gradually  reduced  it,  until  he  confined  him- 
self to  twelve  mouthfuls.  After  a  six-month's  experiment  of  this 
regimen,  being  still  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  its  effects,  and 
feeling  less  clearness  of  apprehension  than  was  desirable,  he 
confined  himself  for  a  considerable  period  to  a  vegetable  diet, 
•without,  however,  increasing  the  quantity.  His  other  meals  were 
proportionally  light  and  abstemious. 

After  this  system  of  study  and  diet  had  been  pursued  about  a 
twelve-month,  his  health  began  insensibly  to  decline,  and  his 
constitution,  naturally  vigorous,  to  give  way.  During  the  summer 
of  1774,  he  first  perceived  the  reality  of  this  change;  but  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  cause.     Though  he  had  suffered  several  dis- 
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tressing  attacks  of  the  bilious  cholic  before  the  College-Com- 
mencement, yet  after  the  vacation  he  renewed  the  same  course 
of  regimen  and  of  application  to  study.  But  a  short  time  had 
elapsed  before  these  attacks  were  repeated  with  increased  vio- 
lence;  and  his  friends  becoming  seriously  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences,  informed  his  connections  of  his  situation.  His  fa- 
ther, on  his  arrival  at  Nciv  Haven,  found  that  his  disorder  had 
indeed  made  dreadful  ravages  in  his  constitution.  His  frame  was 
emaciated  :  and  h,is  strength  so  far  reduced  that  it  was  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  he  could  be  conveyed  to  Northampton.  When 
he  left  New  Haven,  his  friends  and  his  pupils  took  leave  of  him 
as  they  supposed  for  the  last  time ;  and  he  had  himself  relin- 
quished ail  hope  of  recovery.  In  the  course  of  two  months  he 
had  nineteen  severe  attacks  of  the  disease.  An  eminent  physi- 
cian whom  he  now  consulted,  after  successfully  administering  to 
his  immediate  relief;  recommended  to  him  among  other  things  a 
daily  course  of  vigorous  bodily  exercise  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  his  constitution  to  its  primitive  vigour.  He  followed 
his  advice  ;  and,  within  a  twelve-month,  walked  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles,  and  rode  on  horseback  upwards  of  three  thousand. 
To  his  perseverance  in  this  system,  he  was  probably  indebted 
for  his  recovery  ;  as  well  as  for  the  uninterrupted  health  and  vi- 
gour of  constitution  which  he  enjoyed  for  the  ensuing  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Dwight  united  himself  to  the  College 
church.  At  this  time,  it  was  his  expectation  to  pursue  the  prac- 
tice of  law ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  residence  in  College 
as  a  tutor,  his  studies  were  directed  towards  that  object. 

The  first  class  which  he  instructed  entered  on  the  degree  of 
Bachelors  in  September,  1775;  the  year  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  At  that  time,  he  delivered  them  a  "  Valedic- 
tory Address,"  every  where  sparkling  indeed  with  brilliant  im- 
agery ;  but  every  where  fraught  also  with  strong  thoughts  and 
noble  conceptions.  In  two  points  of  view  it  deserves  notice. 
It  unfolds  to  his  pupils  the  duty  of  fixing  on  a  very  high  standard 
of  character  as  intelligent  and  as  moral  beings ;  in  a  manner 
which  proves  at  once  that  this  was  literally  the  rule  which  go- 
verned his  own  conduct;  and  that  he  was  admirably  qualified  to 
influence  others  to  adopt  it.     It  also  communicates  to  them  views 
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of  the  growtli  and  ultimate  importance  of  this  country,  which 
were  at  once  new,  noble,  and  prophetic. 

In  March,  1777,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Woolsey,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esquire,  of  Long-Island,  the 
class-mate,  room-mate,  and  intimate  friend  of  his  father.  They 
had  eight  sons  ;  of  whom  six  survive  their  father.  Mrs.  Dwight 
is  still  living. 

In  May  of  the  same  year.  College  was  broken  up.  The  vStu- 
dents  left  New  Haven  at  the  commencement  of  the  vacation ; 
and  pursued  their  studies  during  the  summer,  under  their  respec- 
tive tutors,  in  places  less  exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Dwight  retired  witii  his  class  to  Wcathersfield,  and 
remained  with  them  till  September.  Early  in  June  he  was  li- 
censed as  a  preacher,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Northern  Associa- 
tion in  his  native  county  of  Hampshire  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. Beside  instructing  his  class  during  the  summer,  he  preach- 
ed on  the  Sabbath  at  Kensington  a  parish  in  Weathcrsfield. 

The  following  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  students.  It  being  well 
ascertained  that  the  existing  head  of  the  College  would  relinquish 
his  connection  with  it ;  the  students  as  a  body  drew  up  and  sign- 
ed a  petition  to  the  Corporation,  that  he  might  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  It  was  owing  to  his  own  interference,  that  the  ap- 
plication was  not  formally  made. 

He  left  College  early  in  September;  and  soon  after  was  ap- 
pointed Chaplain  to  General  Parsons'  Brigade  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Division  of  General  Putnam,  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  British  Army  and  Navy,  this  office  is  too  often 
filled  by  men,  who  are  distinguished  only  for  their  ignorance  and 
profligacy.  We  are  also  compelled  to  admit  that,  during  our 
late  war,  this  was  most  extensively  true  of  those  who  held  the 
same  stations  among  our  own  forces.  But  in  our  War  of  the 
Revolution  the  very  contrary  was  the  fact.  The  generous  en- 
thusiasm, which  then  pervaded  the  country,  not  only  prompted 
our  young  men  of  honour  in  civil  life  to  take  the  field,  but  induc- 
ed many  of  our  clergy  of  the  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  staff.     The  soldier  of  the  revolution 
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need  not  be  told  how  animating  were  their  sermons  and  tlieir 
prayers,  nor  how  correct  and  exemplary  were  their  lives. 

Mr.  Dwighl  joined  the  army  at  West  Point  in  October,  1777. 
Although  the  scene  was  entirely  new  to  him,  he  was  not  idle  nor 
inattentive  to  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  him.  He 
performed  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  office  with  strict  punctu- 
ality and  with  uncommon  reputation.  The  troops  who  compos- 
ed the  brigade,  were  principally  Connecticut  far?ners  ;  men  who 
had  been  soberly  educated,  and  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  even  in  a  camp.  On  the  Sabbath,  they 
heard  him  with  profound  attention.  During  the  week,  they  be- 
held him  exerting  himself  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  to  instruct 
them  in  morals  and  religion.  Several  of  his  discourses  deliver- 
ed to  the  whole  army,  owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and 
partly  to  the  feelings  of  the  times,  gained  him  high  reputation 
with  the  American  Public.  He  also  wrote  several  patriotic  songs 
which  were  universally  popular.  They  were  favourite  songs 
with  the  soldiers  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  kindle  their  en- 
thusiasm in  the  Cause  of  Freedom.  One  of  them,  his  "  Colum- 
bia," will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  on  a  prospect  new,  brilliant,  and  delightful ;  and 
exhibited  in  distinct  vision  the  rising  glories  of  our  infant  em- 
pire. His  connection  with  the  army  enabled  him  to  form  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  many  officers  of  distinction ;  and 
among  them  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  rank  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  That  great  man  honoured  him  with  flattering  attentions. 
Mr.  Dwight  ever  remembered  his  kindness  with  lively  gratitude ; 
and  entertained  for  his  character,  and  services  military  and  civil, 
the  highest  respect  and  veneration. 

He  remained  in  the  Army  a  little  more  than  a  year;  when  the 
news  of  his  father's  death,  which  reached  him  near  the  close  of 
October,  1778,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office, 
in  order  to  console  his  mother  under  that  severe  affliction,  and  to 
assist  her  in  the  support  and  education  of  her  numerous  family. 
On  leaving  the  Army,  he  received  from  his  brother  officers,  ])ar- 
licularly  from  Generals  Putnam  and  Parsons  as  well  as  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  Brigade,  the  most  grateful  testimonies  of  respect 
and  kindness. 
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His  father,  in  the  midst  of  health  and  usefuhicss,  had  gone  in 
the  summer  of  1776  to  the  Missisippi,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  settlement  in  that  country  for  two  of  his  sons,  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied.  Himself,  with  his  brother-in-law,  General 
Lyman,  had  grants  from  the  Crown  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
S.  W.  angle  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Missisippi,  comprising 
the  present  township  of  Natchez,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
adjacent  country.  Here  he  commenced  a  settlement  under  pros- 
perous circumstances  ;  but  near  the  close  of  the  following  year 
fell  a  victim  to  the  disease  of  the  climate.  He  died  at  Natchez. 
His  two  sons,  in  company  with  the  other  adventurers,  crossed 
the  country  through  the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  and 
after  innumerable  dangers  and  hardships  reached  the  sea-coast 
of  Georgia  in  safety.  An  account  of  this  expedition  will  be  found 
in  the  Travels  of  President  D wight.  Rarely  have  we  met  with 
a  more  interesting  or  melancholy  story.  The  original  papers 
containing  the  grant  were  unhappily  lost ;  and  the  family  have 
never  been  able  to  substantiate  their  title  to  the  land.  Mr. 
Dwight's  personal  grant  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  Township 
of  Natchez.  He  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  children  ;  ten  of  whom 
were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  subject  of  this  Me- 
moir was  the  eldest ;  and  on  him  devolved  the  care  of  the  family, 
at  a  period  when  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  country 
rendered  the  task  peculiarly  difficult  and  laborious.  From  the 
time  of  his  entering  on  the  Bachelor's  Degree  at  College  to  his 
leaving  the  army,  he  had  subjected  his  father  to  no  expense  for 
his  own  support.  The  intelligence  of  his  death,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  did  not  reach  the 
family  until  nearly  a  twelve-month  after  the  event  had  happened. 
Upon  receiving  the  information,  he,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble, removed  his  own  family  to  Northampton,  and  undertook  the 
performance  of  the  new  duties  which  providentially  had  devolv- 
ed upon  him,  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  cheerfulness.  In 
this  situation  he  passed  five  years  of  the  most  interesting  period 
of  his  life  ;  performing  in  an  exemplary  manner  the  offices  of  a 
son  and  a  brother,  and  of  a  guardian  to  the  younger  children. 
Here,  he  was  emphatically  the  staff  and  stay  of  the  family.  The 
government  and  education  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  daily 
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provision  for  their  wants,  depended  almost  exclusively  on  his. 
exertions.  The  elder  as  well  as  the  younger  were  committed  to 
his  care,  and  loved  and  obeyed  him  as  their  father.  The  filial 
affection  and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  which  he  exhibited 
towards  his  mother,  and  the  more  than  fraternal  kindness  with 
which  he  watched  over  the  well-being  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
deserve  the  most  honourable  remembrance.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  he  postponed  his  own  establishment  for  life  and  a 
provision  for  his  family.  To  accomplish  it,  though  destitute  of 
property,  he  relinquished  in  their  favour  his  own  proportion  of 
the  family  estate  ;  laboured  constantly  for  five  years  witli  a  dili- 
gence and  alacrity  rarely  exampled  ;  and  continued  his  paternal 
care  and  exertions  and  liberality  long  after  his  removal  from 
Northampton.  Often  have  we  heard  his  mother,  who  died  only 
ten  years  since,  acknowledge,  in  language  of  eloquent  affection 
and  gratitude,  his  kindness  and  faithfulness  and  honourable  gene- 
rosity to  her  and  to  her  children.  The  respect  which  she  felt 
and  manifested  towards  him,  though  perhaps  not  his  inferior  in 
native  powers  of  mind,  resembled  the  affection  of  a  dutiful  child 
towards  her  father,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  a  mother  for  her 
son.  During  this  period,  he  laboured  through  the  week  upon  the 
farm,  and  preached  on  the  sabbath  to  different  vacant  congrega- 
tions in  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  also  established  a  school 
at  Northampton,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes  ;  which 
was  almost  immediately  resorted  to  by  such  a  number  of  pupils, 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing  two  assistants. 
At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  dispersed  condition  of  the  College 
at  New  Haven  and  to  his  established  character  as  an  instructor, 
a  part  of  one  of  the  classes  in  that  seminary  repaired  to  North- 
ampton and  placed  themselves  under  his  care  as  their  preceptor. 
To  them  he  devoted  his  own  immediate  attention,  until  they  had 
completed  their  regular  course  of  collegiate  studies.  The  school 
was  continued  during  his  residence  there,  and  uniformly  main- 
tained an  extensive  and  distinguished  reputation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  preached  almost  without  intermission  upon  the  sabbath 
with  increasing  popularity.  For  about  one  year,  commencing 
with  the  winter  of  1778 — 1779,  he  supplied  the  vacant  congrega- 
tion of  Westfield ;   the  year  following,  that  of  Muddy-Brook  a 
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parish  of  Dcerfield  ;  and  the  year  after,  that  of  South  Hadlcy. 
He  often  mentioned  it  to  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Muddy- 
Brook,  that  they  paid  him  for  preaching,  not  in  the  depreciated 
currency  of  the  country  ;  but  in  specie,  or  wheat  at  the  specie 
price,  at  his  election.  The  compensation  which  he  received  for 
preaching,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  his  school,  were  all  expended 
in  the  support  of  the  common  family. 

A  strong  disposition  was  manifested  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Northampton,  to  employ  him  in  civil  life.  In  the 
county  conventions  of  Hampshire  he  repeatedly  represented  the 
town  ;  and,  in  connection  with  a  few  individuals,  met  and  resist- 
ed that  spirit  of  disorganization  and  licentiousness  which  was 
then  unhappily  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  which 
had  too  visible  an  influence  in  an  assembly  often  fluctuating  and  tu- 
multuous. It  was  owing  eminently  to  his  exertions  and  those  of 
his  colleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  in  opposition  to  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  feeling  and  to  no  small  weight  of  talents  and  in- 
fluence, that  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted 
by  the  Convention  of  the  most  important  county  in  the  state. 
Twice  he  consented  to  serve  the  town  as  their  representative  in 
the  State  Legislature.  This  was  in  the  years  1781  and  1782, 
just  before  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence  ;  when  subjects 
of  an  interesting  and  perplexing  nature,  growing  out  of  the  great 
controversy  in  which  the  country  had  so  long  been  engaged,  ex- 
tensively agitated  the  public  mind,  and  engrossed  legislative  at- 
tention. Every  thing  was  then,  in  a  sense,  unsettled.  That  war 
had  sundered  not  only  the  cords  which  fastened  the  colonies  to 
the  mother  country,  but  those  also  which  bound  them  to  each 
other.  The  old  foundations  were,  in  a  sense,  destroyed  ;  and  new 
ones  were  to  be  established.  Many  of  the  old  laws  and  regula- 
tions were  to  be  altered  ;  and  others,  accommodated  to  the 
state  of  freedom  and  independence,  were  to  be  devised  and  in- 
stituted. A  sense  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  Law,  was 
also  to  be  cherished,  instead  of  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  then 
widely  prevalent.  In  this  situation,  inexperienced  as  he  was 
in  the  business  of  a  politician  or  a  legislator,  he  at  once  became 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  influential  members  of  that  body, 
and  was  greatly  admired  and  distinguished  for  his  talents  and 
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♦^loquencc.  All  his  exertions  were  on  the  side  ol  good  order  and 
good  morals ;  and  indicated  a  steady  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  rational  liberty,  and  decided  hostility  to  licentiousness. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  prove  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  learnin<2;.  A  petition  for  a  grant  in  favour  of  Harvard 
College  was  before  the  Legislature.  At  that  time  such  grants 
were  unpopular.  That  spirit  of  honourable  liberality,  which  now 
hapjiily  characterizes  the  legislature  and  people  of  that  Com- 
monwealth, was  then  far  from  being  universally  operative.  Du- 
ring his  occasional  absence  from  the  house,  the  petition  had 
been  called  up ;  and,  after  finding  but  few,  and  those  not  very 
warm  advocates,  had  been  generally  negatived.  On  taking  his 
seat,  Mr.  Dwight,  learning  what  had  occurred,  moved  a  re-con- 
sideration of  the  vote.  Ilia  speech  of  about  one  hour  in  length, 
fraught  with  wit.  with  argument,  and  with  eloquence,  and  receiv- 
ed with  marked  applause  on  the  spot,  from  the  members  and  the 
spectators,  he  efi'ectually  changed  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
and  procured  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  grant. 
It  gave  him  high  pleasure  thus  to  confer  an  obligation  on  that 
respectable  Seminary :  an  obligation  which  was  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  its  principal  officers,  as  well  as  by  many  others 
of  its  friends. 

At  this  period,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends  to  quit 
the  profession  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  devote  himself  to 
public  life.  In  the  winter  of  1782 — 1783,  a  committee  from  the 
delegation  of  Hampshire,  waited  upon  him  with  assurances  from 
that  delegation,  that,  if  he  would  consent,  their  influence  should 
be  exerted  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Continental  Congress  :  a 
place  in  the  gift  oi'  the  Legislature.  The  late  Governor  Phillips  of 
Andover,  who  was  his  friend  and  fellow-lodger,  though  a  man  of 
distinguished  piety,  gave  it  as  his  own  unqualified  opinion  that 
he  ought  to  listen  to  these  proposals  and  remain  in  civil  life ; 
assuring  him,  also,  with  several  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  both  houses,  of  their  cordial  support.  But  he  had  become  so 
thoroughly  weaned  from  his  first  intention  of  practising  law,  and 
was  so  much  attached  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  so  convin- 
ced of  its  superior  usefulness,  that  nothing  could  change  his  reso- 
lution to  devote  his  life  to  the  latter.     Having  preached  occa- 
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sionally,  while  attending  the  legislature,  in  Boston  ai>d  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  received  invitations,  accompanied  with  flattering 
offers  as  it  regarded  compensation,  to  settle  as  a  minister  in  Be- 
verly and  Charlestown ;  both  of  which,  however,  he  declined. 
In  the  month  of  May  1783,  he  was  invited,  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  church  and  congregation  of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the 
town  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  to  settle  as  their  minister.  This 
invitation  he  accepted  on  the  20th  of  July  in  the  same  year. 
On  the  5th  of  November  following,  he  Avas  regularly  ordained 
over  that  people;  and  lor  the  succeeding  twelve  years  remained 
their  pastor. 

The  annual  compensation  which  he  received  at  Greenfield  was 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  use  of  six  acres  of  parochial 
land,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood.  They  also  gave  him  a  settle- 
ment of  one  thousand  dollars.  From  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  of  consideration  in  literature  and  politics  throughout 
the  country,  and  a  native  propensity  to  hospitality,  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  he  could  not  expect  to  support  a  growing  family  and 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  standing  in  the  community,  upon 
such  an  income.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  he  immediately  es- 
tablished an  academy  at  Greenfield,  which  he  superintended  him- 
self;  devoting  six  hours  regularly  every  day  to  the  instruction 
of  his  pupils.  In  a  short  time,  youths  in  great  numbers  and  of 
both  sexes,  not  only  from  various  parts  of  New  England,  but 
from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  as  well  as  from  abroad,  re- 
sorted to  his  school.  This  institution  was  commenced  and  car- 
ried on  absolutely  without  funds,  and  depended  solely  on  his 
own  character  and  exertions.  He  supported  it  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  residence  there  with  unexampled  reputation.  We 
know  of  no  similar  institution  in  this  country,  thus  dependent, 
which  has  flourished  so  long  or  to  such  a  degree.  During  the 
twelve  years  of  his  residence  there,  he  instructed  upwards  of 
one  thousand  pupils.  Numbers  of  them  were  carried  through 
the  whole  course  of  education  customary  at  College.  In  his 
school  he  adopted  to  a  considerable  degree  one  part  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  mode  of  instruction  ;  making  it  extensively  the  duty 
of  the  older  scholars,  who  were  competent,  to  hear  the  recitations 
of  the  younger.     Many  of  his  pupils  were  regularly  boarded  in 
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his  family ;  so  that  its  usual  collective  number  was  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five.  It  o'\'^ht  to  be  mentioned  that  his  female  pupils 
were  instructed  in  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature, 
which  had  not,  here,  previously  been  taught  to  their  sex ;  and 
that  under  his  auspices,  on  the  delightful  spot  where  he  resided, 
began  that  superior  system  of  female  education  which  is  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  women  are  intelligent  beings,  capable  of 
mental  improvement,  and  which  is  at  present  extensively  preva- 
lent. Even  to  this  day,  however,  in  very  few  of  the  higher  fe- 
male schools  are  they  carried  through  the  same  extensive  and 
solid  course  of  study  which  was  pursued  by  his  pupils.  Pro- 
bably to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  no  one  individual  are  the 
ladies  of  our  country  so  extensively  indebted.  No  man  thought 
more  highly  of  the  sex  :  no  man  loved  better  the  company  of 
women  of  refinement  and  intelligence ;  and  no  man  did  more  to 
exalt  the  female  character. 

Beside  the  instruction  of  his  school  he  preached  steadily  twice 
every  sabbath  ;  and  regularly  visited  his  people.  He  also  cul- 
tivated with  his  own  hands  a  large  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  gar- 
den. Living  but  a  few  rods  from  the  public  road  in  a  most  de- 
lightful village,  and  having  numerous  family  connections  and  very 
many  friends  and  acquaintance,  he  saw  and  entertained  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  succession  of  company ;  greater,  we  are  led 
to  believe,  than  any  individual  whom  we  have  known  in  the  State. 
Among  these  were  many  strangers  of  respectability,  from  various 
and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Greenfield  was  the  resort  of 
learning,  of  talents,  of  refinement,  and  of  piety;  and  his  own 
hospitable  doors  were  ever  open  to  welcome  the  stranger  as  well 
as  the  friend.  We  believe  the  instances  to  be  rare,  in  which  a 
single  individual  has  been  the  centre  of  such  extensive  attraction 
to  men  of  superior  character,  or  so  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of 
society  in  the  region  around  him.  \ 

When  it  is  considered  that,  from  his  leaving  College  as  a  tutor, 
his  eyes  were  so  weak  as  not  only  to  preclude  him  almost  entire- 
ly from  reading  and  writing,  but  to  cause  him  very  frequently 
extreme  pain  and  distress ;  it  will  naturally  be  concluded,  that 
he  must  have  passed  a  very  industrious  and  laborious  life.  Such, 
however,  was  his  capacity  for  every  kind  of  business  in  which 
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he  was  engaged,  that  he  was  able  to  devote  as  much  time  as  was 
necessary  to  the  calls  of  company  and  friendship,  as  well  as  to 
perforrai  the  extra-parochial  duties  of  a  minister  to  his  people. 
Previous  to  his  settlement  at  Greenfield,  his  character  as  a  Preach- 
er stood  high  in  the  public  estimation.  During  the  period  of 
his  residence  there,  he  gained  a  reputation  not  often  equalled  in 
this  country. 

Having  experienced  the  disadvantages  of  too  abstemious  as  well 
as  too  sedentary  a  life  when  engaged  as  tutor  in  College,  he  be- 
came ever  afterwards  extremely  attentive  to  his  health.  For  the 
purpose  of  guarding  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  his  former 
sufferings  in  this  respect,  he  used  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exercise. 
He  not  only  walked  and  rode,  but  he  worked  steadily  and  vigor- 
ously in  his  garden,  and  on  his  land. 

Being  unable  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  to  write,  he  very 
early  discovered  that  he  must  perform  his  stated  duties  as  a 
preacher  without  notes,  or  abandon  his  profession.  A  very  few 
experiments  convinced  him  that  he  was  able  to  adopt  the  former 
course ;  and  he  pursued  it  for  many  years  almost  exclusively. 
That  course  was ;  to  write  the  heads  of  his  Discourse  and  the 
leading  thoughts  of  which  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  fill  up 
the  body  of  it  at  the  time  of  delivery.  What  was  committed  to 
writing  occupied  him  but  a  few  minutes.  Under  all  the  disad- 
vantages which  he  experienced  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes, 
and  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  his  avocations  and  duties,  he 
composed  and  preached,  while  at  Greenfield,  about  one  thou- 
sand sermons ;  which,  deducting  the  time  he  was  absent  during 
that  period,  will  differ  very  little  from  two  each  week. 

In  the  year  1 785,  he  published  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  This 
work  was  begun,  as  has  been  remarked,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  finished  in  his  twenty  third  year.  Proposals 
for  printing  it  were  issued  in  1775,  and  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand subscribers  procured ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
just  then  commencing  the  war  of  Independence,  which  lasted  till 
1783,  postponed  its  publication.  A  few  additions  were  made  to 
the  poem  between  that  time  and  its  appearance  in  1785  ;  but  the 
j^reat  body  of  it  was  published  as  it  was  written  in  1773. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Dwight  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divini- 


ty  troni  the  College  at  Princeton,  New-Jersey,  lie  was  then 
(hirty-five  years  of  age. 

In  1791,  he  was  aj (pointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to 
preach  the  Election  Sermon,  before  the  legislature  at  Hartford. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  published  a  sermon  on  the  Genuineness 
and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  a  poem  in  seven  parts,  called  after  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, "  Greenfield  IJill."  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  and 
Greenfield  Hill  were  both  re-published  in  England. 

During  his  residence  at  Greenfield,  he  cultivated  an  extensive 
acquaintance  and  intercourse  not  only  with  the  Congregational 
Clergy  of  New  England,  but  with  many  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New- York  and  the  States  farther  south.  This  fact  of- 
ten enabled  him  to  exert  an  auspicious  influence  in  removing 
the  prejudices  which  unhappily  existed  in  many  of  both  classes ; 
as  well  as  in  various  instances  directly  to  promote  the  great  in- 
terests of  morals  and  religion.  Among  other  subjects  which 
early  engaged  his  attention,  was  that  of  a  more  intimate  union  of 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the 
United  States.  On  this  subject  he  entered  into  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  more  influential  Clergy  both  in  Connecti- 
cut and  New-York.  A  proposition  for  this  object  was  made  by 
him,  early  in  the  year  1 790,  in  the  particular  Association  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  It  was  carried  from  that  body  to  the  Gene- 
ral Association  of  Coimecticut,  which  in  June  of  that  year  met 
at  his  house.  That  venerable  body  proposed  it  in  form  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  General 
Convention  of  Massachusetts.  The  two  former  bodies  appointed 
each  a  committee  of  three  to  form  and  establish  articles  of  union. 
This  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Dwight  was  one,  met  at  New  Haven 
in  September  1791,  and  most  harmoniously  and  happily  execut- 
ed their  commission.  To  the  union  then  agreed  on,  the  associat- 
ed churches  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  have 
since  acceded.  An  event  that  has  been  attended  with  very  be- 
neficial consequences  to  religion  and  the  church. 

In  the  year  1794,  he  was  invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  Albany,  to  remove  to  that 
place,  and  settle  as  their  minister.     The  application  was  unani- 
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iiious,  and  the  compensation  which  they  offered  was  considered, 
at  the  time,  as  liberal ;  but  it  was  not  accepted,  for  reasons  which 
were  deemed  by  him  satisfactory. 

In  May  1795,  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles.  In  fixing  on  a  successor, 
it  may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  towards  Dr.  Dwight  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  was  universally  directed.  The  high  re- 
putation as  an  instructor,  which  he  had  gained  whilst  a  tutor,  and 
which  he  had  maintained  and  enlarged  since  he  left  the  College, 
was  so  universally  known  and  acknowledged,  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  question,  which  now  devolved  upon 
the  Corporation.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  the 
course  pointed  out  by  public  opinion,  which  in  this  case  was 
clearly  and  distinctly  marked.  Accordingly,  he  was  with  great 
unanimity,  appointed  to  fill  that  important  and  respectable  sta- 
tion; was  inaugurated  in  September  of  that  year  and  presided 
at  the  public  Commencement ;  and  in  December  following  re- 
moved his  family  to  New  Haven.  The  people  of  his  parish  with 
whom  he  had  lived  for  twelve  years  in  uninterrupted  harmony, 
heard  of  his  appointment  with  extreme  regret.  They  loved  their 
pastor ;  and  they  were  proud  of  him  ;  and  they  could  not  consent 
to  give  him  up.  Never  have  we  known  a  parish  part  with  their 
minister  with  more  reluctance. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  very  interesting  period  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Dwight.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate,  the  state  of  Yale  College  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  the  office  of  President,  was  in  many  respects  unhap- 
py. Destitute  in  a  great  degree  of  public  or  jjrivate  patronage, 
its  numbers  were  reduced,  its  discipline  was  relaxed,  a  looseness 
of  moral  and  religious  sentiment  had  become  fashionable,  and 
its  reputation  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline  through  the 
community.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  it  suffered, 
was  an  extensive  prevalence  of  Infidelity,  among  the  students. 
This  pernicious  spirit  had  been  derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  war.  As  was  natu- 
ral, it  found  easy  access  to  the  minds  of  a  collection  of  youths, 
who  were  fascinated  with  ideas  of  mental  as  well  as  political  in- 
dependence, and  who  were  easily  induced  to  shake  off  what  they 
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considered  the  shackles  of  habit  and  superstition.  The  degree 
to  which  it  prevailed  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  lact. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  class  which  he  first  taught  had 
assumed  the  names  of  the  principal  English  and  French  Infidels  ; 
and  were  more  familiarly  known  by  them  than  by  their  own. 
Under  circumstances  like  these,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  oflice  as  President  of  Yale  College. 

The  talents  which  he  possessed  for  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  youth  were  now  called  into  full  exercise.  A  thorough 
reformation  in  the  system  of  discipline  was  early  commenced, 
and  accomplished  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  admit.  Infidelity  was  assailed  by  argument  and  van- 
quished ;  and  vice  was  disgraced,  and  in  a  great  measure  banished 
from  the  College. 

He  took  upon  himself  the  instruction  of  the  senior  class,  pur- 
suing a  system  which  produced  the  most  beneficial  efl'ects.  "  The 
public,"  says  Professor  Silliman, ''  have  been  little  aware  of  the 
extent  and  diversity  of  the  labours  of  President  Dwight,  in  this  In- 
stitution. He  has,  in  fact,  discharged  the  duties  of  four  ofiices, 
cither  of  which  is,  ordinarily,  considered  as  sufficient  to  engross 
the  time  and  talents  of  one  man.  He  has  been  charged  with  the 
general  superintendence  and  responsibility  constituting  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  the  presidency  ;  like  his  predecessors,  he  instruct- 
ed the  senior  class,  in  their  peculiar  studies,  but  on  a  much  more 
enlarged  plan ;  he  voluntarily  discharged,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
duties  of  a  professor  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Oratory ;  and  he  has 
been  charged  also  with  those  of  a  professor  of  Theology*." 

His  mode  of  instructing  was  peculiarly  his  own.  His  long  ex- 
perience in  this  employment,  had  made  him  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  youthful  character  and  enabled  him  to  teach  as  well 
as  to  govern  young  men,  with  extraordinary  success.  "  The 
students,"  says  Professor  Silliman, "  habitually  expected  the  se- 
nior year  with  much  interest,  as  one  in  which  they  looked  for  the 
most  valuable  instructions ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  Pre- 
sident Dwight  delighted  much  in  the  peculiar  studies  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  elucidate.  Although  these  studies  were  prosecuted 
fey  the  students  in  appropriate  text-books,  the  order  of  which  he 
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jobserved  in  his  recitations,  he  always  thought  for  himself  with 
much  independence,  but  with  a  respecllul  deference  (o  the 
opinions  of-  men  of  eminence.  Still  the  opinions  of  the  au- 
thors in  question  he  sometimes  found  reason  to  controvert, 
and  while  he  candidly  stated  his  own  views,  with  the  grounds 
of  them,  he  enjoined  upon  his  pupils  the  same  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  and  was  willing  that  they  too  should  differ  from 
him  and  think  for  themselves.  The  recitations  of  the  senior  class 
were,  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  a  series  of  familiar  lectures, 
and  the  driest  parts  of  logic  and  metaphysics  were  rendered  inte- 
resting by  the  ample  illustrations  of  the  President ;  enlivened  by 
agreeable  and  apposite  anecdote,  and  by  saUies  of  sprightliness  ; 
which,  while  they  took  nothing  from  his  dignity,  greatly  relieved 
the  tedium  of  long  discussions. 

"  Into  his  recitations  and  discussions,  he  also  threw  a  vast  fund 
of  practical  instruction,  on  almost  every  subject  of  life,  manners, 
and  human  business  ;  for  few  men  have  ever  observed  more  care- 
fully and  extensively  ; — few  have  conversed  more  largely,  and 
been  more  in  contact  with  the  world,  in  all  its  innocently  acces- 
sible points. 

"  His  object  was  not  only  to  instruct  the  young  men  under  his 
care  in  the  particular  sciences  which  came  before  them,  but  to  fit 
them,  by  repeated  counsels,  and  by  information  pressed  upon, 
them  with  parental  solicitude,  for  the  various  scenes  into  which 
they  were  to  pass  in  life. 

"  In  discussing  the  various  subjects  which  customarily  came  be- 
fore the  senior  class,  especially  those  connected  with  the  decis- 
,sion  of  disputed  questions,  it  was  usual  for  the  President  to  assume 
a  considerable  range  of  statement  and  argument ;  and  all  those 
who  have  had  the  happiness  to  attend  on  his  instructions,  will  re- 
member, that  not  on  a  few  occasions,  his  mind  was  kindled  with 
his  subject ;  till  excited  by  the  re-acting  stimulus  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  communications,  he  has  spoken  even  more  elo- 
quently, and  with  a  more  finished  touch  of  feeling,  than  was 
usual  in  his  regular  written  discourses. 

"  It  was  never  any  part  of  his  plan  merely  to  discharge  his 
duty  : — He  did  it  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart ;  and  thought 
nothing  adequately  done,  till  all  was  done  that  the  case  admitted 
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of.  Till  the  increase  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnecessary, 
he  heard  the  senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  had  been  custo- 
mary, and  on  most  occasions  his  recitations  were  of  double  the 
length  that  would  have  been  required." 

In  the  year  1795,  when  President  Dwighl  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  the  College,  the  whole  number  of  students 
was  one  hundred  and  ten.  Almost  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, they  began  to  increase,  and  in  the  course  of  his  presidency 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  an  increase  unexam- 
pled in  any  similar  institution  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
presidency,  infidelity  was  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  the  Col- 
lege. To  extirpate  a  spirit  so  pernicious  and  fatal,  he  availed 
himself  of  an  early  and  decisive  opportimity.  Forensic  disputa- 
tion was  an  i.iiportant  exercise  of  the  Senior  Class.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  formed  into  a  convenient  number  of  divisions  ; 
two  of  which  disputed  before  him  every  week  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  class,  and  of  the  resident  graduates.  It  was 
the  practice  for  each  division  to  agree  upon  several  questions, 
and  then  refer  them  to  the  President  to  select  which  he  thought 
proper.  Until  this  time,  through  a  mistaken  policy,  the  students 
had  not  been  allowed  to  discuss  any  question  which  involved  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  from  an  apprehension  that  the  ex- 
amination of  these  points  would  expose  them  to  the  contagion  of 
skepticism,  x^s  infidelity  was  extensively  prevalent  in  the  State 
and  in  the  Country  ;  the  effect  of  this  course  on  the  minds  of  the 
students  had  been  unhappy.  It  had  led  them  to  believe  that  their 
instructors  were  afraid  to  meet  the  question  fairly  ;  and  that 
Christianity  was  supported  by  authority  and  not  by  argument. 
One  of  the  questions  presented  by  the  first  division  was  this ; 
"  Are,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  Word  of 
God?''''  To  their  surprize,  the  President  selected  it  for  discus- 
sion ;  told  them  to  write  on  which  side  they  pleased,  as  he  should 
not  impute  to  them  any  sentiments  which  they  advanced  as  their 
own  ;  and  requested  those  who  should  write  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  question  to  collect  and  bring  forward  all  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  they  could  produce :  enjoining  it  upon  them,  how- 
ever, to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming  respect  and  reverence. 
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Most  if  not  all  of  the  members  of  the  division  came  forward  as  the 
champions  of  infidelity.  When  they  had  finished  the  discussion, 
he  first  examined  the  ground  they  had  taken  ;  triumphantly  refu- 
ted their  arguments  ;  proved  to  them  that  their  statement  of  facts 
was  mistaken  or  irrelevant ;  and  to  their  astonishment  convinced 
them  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  wholly  superfi- 
cial. After  this  he  entered  into  a  direct  defence  of  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  Christianity  in  a  strain  of  powerful  argument  and  ani- 
mated eloquence  which  nothing  could  resist.  The  effect  upon 
the  students  was  electrical.  From  that  moment  Infidelity  was  not 
only  without  a  strong  hold ,  but  without  a  lurking  place.  To  espouse 
her  cause,  was  now  as  unpopular,  as  before  it  had  been  to  profess  a 
belief  in  Christianity.  Unable  to  endure  the  exposure  of  argu- 
ment, she  fled  from  the  retreats  of  learning  ashamed  and  disgraced. 
His  system  of  discipline  was  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  has  frois 
its  success  commanded  entire  and  universal  approbation.  The 
College  Laws  in  force  when  he  entered  on  the  Piesidency  were 
the  same  which  were  generally  in  being  before  his  admission 
to  College  as  a  student.  They  were  compiled  by  President 
Clap  from  the  statutes  of  the  English  Uuiversities;  were  made 
for  other  times  and  for  a  very  difierent  state  of  society.  With- 
out proposing  in  the  outset  any  serious  alterations  in  the  written 
code  of  laws,  he  effectually  changed  the  whole  system  of  admin- 
istration. The  government  of  College  became  as  really  new,  as 
if  every  statute  had  been  altered.  A  single  clause  at  the  end  of  the 
Chapter  on  "  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,"  furnished  him  and  his 
companions  with  authority  to  introduce  and  to  justify  this  change 
and  became  in  a  sense  the  only  written  law  in  force.  The  pur- 
port of  this  clause  was,  that,  as  tlie  Laws  of  the  College  were  few 
and  general,  the  Faculty  might  proceed,  in  ail  cases  not  express- 
ly provided  for,  according  to  their  best  discretion. — The  inter- 
course between  the  officers  and  students  was  placed  on  a  new  foot- 
ing. The  latter  were  addressed  and  treated  as  young  gentlemen  5 
and  no  other  marks  of  respect  were  demanded  of  them,  than  those 
which  gentlemen  of  course  render  to  each  other.  The  distinc- 
tions between  the  classes,  so  far  as  they  were  unnecessary  and 
odious,  were  prevented.  That  degrading  servility  to  which, 
under  the  authority  of  long  established  usage,  the  freshman  class 
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had  been  subjected,  was  abolished.  The  practice  of  inflict- 
ing fines  for  infractions  of  the  laws  was  abrogated ;  and  it  is 
not  known  that  resort  was  ever  had  to  that  species  of  punishment 
for  absence  from  prayers  or  recitation,  or  for  any  other  offence 
of  a  character  not  more  heinous.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  course 
.which  seemed  only  calculated  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  parent ; 
he  wished  to  adopt  one  which  should  prevent  the  necessity  of 
every  kind  of  penalty  by  preventing  offences.  In  the  room  of  pe- 
cuniary exactions  for  neglect  of  study  and  other  violations  of  du- 
ty, he  substituted  private  remonstrance.  Appeals  were  made  to 
the  conscience  of  the  delincjuent,  as  well  as  to  his  hopes  and  fears  : 
appeals  founded  on  the  guilt  of  his  conduct,  on  his  love  of  repu- 
tation, the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  his  prospects  in  life. 
These  appeals  were  almost  always  successful.  When  they  failed, 
early  notice  of  this  fact  was  given  to  the  parent.  If  their  united 
remonstrances  were  unavailing,  the  offender  was  privately  inform- 
ed that  his  connection  with  College  had  ceased.  This  course  was 
principally  pursued  during  the  freshman  year;  at  the  close  of 
which,  the  class  was  regularly  relieved  of  those  who  had  manifest- 
ed a  settled  disposition  to  be  idle  and  vicious.  It  was  his  sincere 
endeavour  to  save  the  character  of  the  young  offender.  If  an  of- 
fence was  private,  its  punishment  if  possible  was  private ;  and 
this,  whether  the  delinquent  was  permitted  to  remain  a  member  of 
College  or  not.  Many  of  his  pupils  can  remember  how  kindly 
and  honourably  he  conducted  towards  them  when  he  had  discover- 
ed their  misconduct. 

The  system  of  matriculation,  which  he  introduced,  has  proved 
highly  efficacious  and  salutary.  According  to  this  system,  those, 
who  are  found  upon  examination  to  possess  the  requisite  literary 
attainments,  do  not  at  once  become  members  of  College.  To  be 
members  in  full  standing,  their  names  must  be  entered  in  the 
■'•  matriculation  Book  ;"  and  this  cannot  be  done  until  they  have 
established  a  fair  character  for  corfect  moral  deportment  and  ap- 
plication to  study.  Before  this  takes  place,  they  are  liable  to  be 
acnt  home  at  any  moment.  An  important  favour  also  was  con- 
ferred on  parents  living  at  a  distance,  by  requiring  their  children 
to  have  guardians  to  regulate  their  expenses. 

.Tie  encouraged  the  students,  especially  those  of  the  Senior 
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Glass,  in  all  their  difficulties  and  troubles  to  come  to  him  for  ad 
vice  and  assistance.  In  every  such  case,  the  instructor  was  for 
gotten  in  the  friend  and  the  father.  He  entered  into  their  inter- 
ests and  feelings  just  as  if  they  were  his  own  ;  and  while  he  yield- 
ed the  necessary  relief,  he  endeared  himself  to  them  permanently 
by  his  kindness.  The  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  wished 
to  engage  for  a  season  after  leaving  College  in  the  business 
of  instruction,  applied  to  him  regularly  to  procure  them  eligible 
situations.  So  lively  was  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  so  willing  and  active  his  exertions  in  their  behalf;  that 
few  such  applications  failed  of  being  successful.  He  remember- 
ed the  feelings  of  a  young  man  just  leaving  College  without  a  pro- 
fession, without  property,  and  with  no  means  of  support  but  the 
blessing  of  God  and  his  own  exertions.  Nothing  gave  him  higher 
pleasure  than  to  encourage  the  heart  of  every  youth  so  situated, 
to  save  him  from'  despondence,  and  to  open  to  him  the  road  to  pro- 
perty, to  usefulness,  and  to  honour.  The  number  of  his  students 
whom  he  thus  essentially  befriended,  if  stated,  would  almost  ex- 
ceed belief.  With  others,  who  were  in  more  affluent  circumstan- 
ces, he  would  enter  into  a  free  and  confidential  conversation  on 
their  plan  of  life  ;  explain  to  them  their  peculiar  dangers ;  and 
lead  them  to  aim  at  eminence  in  their  professions,  and  to  form  for 
themselves  a  high  standard  of  moral  excellence.  The  respect 
and  affection  manifested  towards  him  by  his  pupils  after  leaving 
College,  whenever  they  visited  New  Haven,  as  well  as  when  they 
met  him  abroad,  was  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  his  efforts  to  serve 
them;  if  he  had  not  found  a  still  higher  reward  in  doing  good. 
We  will  only  add  that  his  pupils  familiarly  spoke  of  him,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  by  the  most  honourable  appellation, 
•■  The  Young  Man's  Friend." 

There  can  be  no  higher  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
important  place  which  he  filled,  than  is  furnished  by  the  effects  of 
his  Presidency.  Yale  College  was  founded  by  a  number  of  pi- 
ous clergymen  without  property,  who  had  little  to  bestow  upon 
it  but  a  few  books  on  Theology.  It  has  always  struggled  for- 
ward through  great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  for  the  want 
of  those  funds  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  its  highest 
prosperity.     Those  at  a  distance,  who  know  nothing  of  the  In- 
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slitulion  but  its  extensive  reputation,  would  indeed  be  astonished, 
were  they  told  how  small  is  the  amount  of  benefactions  which  it 
has  received.  The  men  of  wealth  in  the  State  where  it  is  situat- 
ed have  not  sufficiently  realized  its  importance  to  bestow  upon  it 
tlieir  bounty.  The  State,  also,  though  at  times  she  has  assisted 
it;  has  not  yet  rivalled  the  munificence  of  her  neighbours  on  the 
North  and  West  towards  their  seminaries  of  learning.  In  her 
public  funds,  she  is,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  the  richest 
State  in  the  Union ;  yet  the  College,  emphatically  her  ornament 
and  her  glory,  has  but  too  sparingly  enjoyed  her  patronage. 
We  have  already  seen  its  situation,  when  Dr.  Dwight  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Presidency.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  in 
his  hands,  and  by  his  unwearied  assiduity  and  exertions  and  those 
of  his  companions  in  office,  it  assumed  a  new  appearance.  Its 
numbers  increased,  its  discipline  was  revived  and  invigorated,  its 
morals  were  purified,  and  its  relative  character  greatly  elevated. 
The  period  during  which  he  presided  over  the  College  was  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  general  sentiment  of  insub- 
ordination, growing  out  of  the  political  situation  of  the  civilized 
world,  had  seized  the  minds  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
High  notions  of  freedom  and  personal  independence  prevailed 
among  all  ages.  And  the  first  impulse,  to  which  in  many  in- 
stances the  minds  of  youths  as  well  as  of  men  were  disposed  to 
yield,  was  resistance  to  authority.  Many  of  our  higher  semina- 
ries of  learning  have  witnessed  its  effects  in  scenes  of  riot  and  in- 
surrection ;  which  have,  for  the  time,  subverted  their  authority 
and  destroyed  their  usefulness.  Yale  College  wholly  escaped 
these  evils.  No  general  combination  of  the  students  to  resist  its 
governmcBt  ever  occurred  during  his  Presidency.  This  fact  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  President  and 
his  associates  in  office.  He  well  knew  that  the  tranquillity  of 
such  an  institution  must  depend  on  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  students  and  the  steady  watchfulness  of  its  officers.  Deeply 
read  in  the  human  character  and  emphatically  so  in  the  charac- 
ter of  young  men,  he  foresaw  the  approaches  of  the  storm  which 
so  extensively  prevailed  and  provided  in  season  the  means  of 
defence  and  security.  On  every  occasion  of  this  kind  he  deriv- 
ed the  utmost  benefit  from  one  trait  of  his  character,  his  energy  ; 
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4  trait  which  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree. 
His  decision  and  inflexibility  to  his  purpose  cannot  be  surpassed. 
At  the  Commencement  of  his  Presidency  the  Professorship  of 
Theology  was  vacant.     The  Corporation  proposed  to  appoint 
him,  in  form,  to  the  office.     For  the  first  ten  years  he  would  con- 
sent to  none  but  an  annual  appointment.     In   1805,  it  was  made 
permanent.     During  the  whole  period,  he  preached  twice  every 
sabbath  ;  with  almost  no  assistance  from  his  brethren  5  and  very 
rarely  having  an  opportunity  to  exchange  with  the  neighbouring 
clergy.     Early  in  the  year  following  his  induction,  he  commenc- 
ed the  delivery  of  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.     This  was  no  part  of  the  duties  of  either  office  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  extensive  prevalence  of  infidelity  in  the  coun- 
try at  that  period,  he  viewed  it  as  necessary  to  guard  his  pupils 
against  the  contagion.     These  lectures  were  not  written  out :  the 
weak  state  of  his  eyes  forbad  his  employing  them  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.    After  collecting  materials  for  about  fifty  ;  the  same  dif- 
ficulty compelled  him  to  desist  and  prevented  him  from  deliver- 
ing even  the  whole  of  that  number.     They  were  on  a  plan  en- 
tirely new ;  and  were  listened  to  with  great  interest.     Had  not 
the  battle  with  Infidelity  been  fought,  and  the  victory  won ;  we 
should  regret,  still  more  than  we  now  do,  that  they  were  left  un- 
finished.    No  one,  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts,  can 
realize  how  great,  at  this  period,  were  his  sufferings  from  weak- 
ness of  sight.     For  years,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he 
could  read  or  write  even  a  sentence.     He  was  greatly  alarmed,  for 
a  long  period,  with  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  ^w/fa  serena. 
Repeatedly  the  pressure  on  the  brain  was  so  great  as  to  produce 
momentary  blindness,  and  obviously  to  threaten  apoplexy.     Oc- 
casionally for  weeks  together  the  anguish  of  his  eyes  was  so  in- 
tense that  it  required  [)Owerful  exertion  to  draw  off  his  mind  to 
any  other  object.     And  often  after  attempting  in  vain  to  sleep, 
he  has  risen  from  his  bed;  and,  to  promote  a  free  perspiration^ 
has  walked  for  miles  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  he  early 

began  to  deliver  the  Lectures  in  these  Volumes.     His  practice 

was  to  preach  one  on  the  morning  of  each  sabbath  in  term  time. 

By  this  arrangement  ho  finished  the  course  once  in  four  years. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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Thus  each  student,  who  coinplotcd  his  regular  Collegiate  period, 
had  an  opj)ortunity  to  hear  the  whole  series.  He  first  conceived 
the  plan  of  the  work  at  Greenfield.  While  there  he  completed  it  in 
short  notes  in  about  one  hundred  sermons ;  and  delivered  them 
twice  to  his  people  before  his  removal.  At  New  Haven  he  twice 
went  through  with  them  in  the  same  state;  frequently  however 
adding  to  th'^ir  number,  and  altering  their  arrangement. 

In  1805,  when  he  was  permanently  appointed  Professor  of  The- 
ology, the  Corporation  allowed  him  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to 
employ  an  amanuensis.  Though  the  compensation  was  trifling, 
yet  the  place  was  coveted,  and  regularly  applied  for,  a  length  of 
time  before  it  became  vacant.  He  began  immediately  to  write 
out  these  Lectures ;  and  wrote  one  a  week  during  term  time,  or 
forty  a  year  until  they  were  completed.  If  not  prevented,  he 
commenced  this  task  on  Monday  morning.  His  progress  de- 
pended, with  the  exception  of  casual  interruptions,  on  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  amanuensis ;  which  always  fell  short  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  dictated.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  sermon 
was  finished  in  a  single  day  ;  usually  in  the  course  of  the  second 
day.  The  remainder  of  the  week  was  employed  in  writing  his 
Travels,  and  Occasional  Sermons.  When  interrupted  by  com- 
pany, if  propriety  did  not  forbid,  he  would  proceed  with  two 
trains  of  thought  by  the  hour  together:  conversing  with  the  com- 
pany ;  and  also  dictating  to  his  amanuensis. 

By  a  standing  rule  of  the  College,  the  President  annually  de- 
livers a  valedictory  Sermon,  on  the  sabbath  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement, to  the  Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree.  Per- 
haps no  part  of  his  clerical  labours  excited  more  public  attention, 
or  were  listened  to  with  a  livelier  interest,  than  the  Sermons  de- 
livered on  these  occasions. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut  to  revise  Dr.  Watts'  Version  of  the  Psalms ; 
to  versify  such  as  he  had  omitted ;  and  to  make  a  selection  of 
Flymns  suited  to  the  general  purposes  of  public  worship.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1800,  and  laid  before  a  joint  Committee 
of  that  body  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  recommended  to  the  use 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the 
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United  States.  In  the  performance  of  this  difficult  task,  he  made 
alterations,  of  more  or  less  consequence,  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Dr.  Watts'  Psalms;  and  composed  thirty  three  entire 
psalms,  containing  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  linos. 

From  the  time  he  recovered  his  health,  after  the  severe  attack 
of  colick  already  mentioned,  he  habituated  himself  to  a  steady 
course  of  vigorous  bodily  exercise.  While  at  Greenfield,  not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  his  avocations,  he  walked,  and  rode 
on  horse-back,  extensively;  and  constantly  cultivated  a  large 
fruit  and  kitchen  garden  with  his  own  hands.  For  this  particu- 
lar species  of  labour  he  had  a  high  relish.  His  garden  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  beauty  and  its  productiveness :  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  vegetables,  the  abundance  and  delicacy  of  its  fruits, 
and  the  choice  variety  of  its  flowers.  Nor  did  the  habit  cease 
with  him  after  his  removal  to  New  Haven.  He  there  pursued 
the  same  course — making  it  his  constant  practice,  through  the 
whole  season  for  gardening,  to  work  at  least  an  hour  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast.  In  other  parts  of  the  year,  he  walked  much 
and  daily  ;  rode  frequently ;  and  often  in  the  winter,  when  no 
other  mode  of  exercise  was  convenient,  he  would  cut  his  firewood. 
On  this  subject  he  exhibited  the  strictest  uniformity  and  perse- 
verance ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example  inculcated  upon  his 
pupils  the  necessity  of  a  similar  course.  With  reference,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  the  same  object,  in  the  year  1 796,  he  com- 
menced journeying  on  horse-back  or  in  a  sulky  during  the  College 
vacations,  particularly  in  May  and  September.  This  practice  he 
continued  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  except  the  last  year ; 
when  he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  disease  by  which  it  was 
terminated.  In  these  various  journies,  it  is  computed  that  he 
rode  about  twenty  thousand  miles.  His  excursions  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  New  England  States,  and  the  State  of  New- York. 
He  experienced  the  highest  gratification  from  the  beauties  of 
scenery;  and  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  named  within  those  limits 
where  those  beauties  are  to  be  found  in  high  perfection,  which  he 
did  not  visit  and  describe.  For  his  own  amusement,  he  took 
notes  of  the  most  material  occurrences  of  his  several  journies  ; 
and  afterwards  wrote  them  out,  for  the  gratification  of  his  family. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  collecting  materials  from  time 
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to  time  for  one  or  more  volumes  of  travels  ;  in  which  should  be 
comjjrized,  not  only  an  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  mountains, 
Fivers,  scenery,  curiosities,  and  general  face  of  the  country  over 
which  he  passed  ;  but  of  the  state  of  society,  of  manners,  morals, 
literature,  and  religion ;  the  institutions  civil,  literary,  and  reli- 
gious ;  and  the  character  of  the  governments  and  laws  ;  of  the 
above  mentioned  States.  To  the  performance  of  this  task,  he 
was  greatly  prompted  by  the  very  unfair,  and  illiberal  accouiits, 
which  are  given  of  us  by  foreigners,  who  have  done  little  else  than 
caricature  both  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  In  his  opinion 
also,  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  cii-cumstances  of  this 
country,  which  would  render  its  history  interesting  to  the  philo- 
sopher, the  statesman,  and  the  christian.  These  circum.stances 
arose  from  the  singular  character  and  romantic  history  of  the  abo- 
rigines; from  the  recent  date  of  its  settlement  by  civilized  inhabi- 
tants ;  from  the  character,  views,  and  history,  of  its  first  settlers  ; 
from  the  advancements  it  had  made  in  wealth,  science,  the  arts, 
the  character  of  its  government,  laws,  and  institutions  ; — and,  in 
short,  from  its  progress  in  all  the  great  objects  of  a  civilized 
and  christian  community,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years. 

On  these  journics,  he  visited  great  numbers  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  of  country  over 
which  he  travelled  ;  and  derived  from  his  conversation  with  them 
a  great  collection  of  facts  relative  to  the  general  state  of  morals, 
manners,  and  religion.  The  information  thus  gained  was  ar- 
ranged, reduced  to  writing,  and  prepared  for  publication  :  the 
whole  forming  materials  for  three  octavo  volumes.  It  is  believ- 
ed, by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  the  manu- 
scripts, that  no  work  has  appeared,  which  contains  so  much  cor- 
rect information  concerning  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  as 
this.  It  is  also  believed,  that,  should  it  ever  be  published,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  redeeming  our  national  character  from  the 
abuse  and  calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  it  by  foreign 
travellers. 

These  journies  also  enabled  him  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  persons  of  a  reli- 
gioas  character,  in  the  States  through  which  he  travelled ;  and  to 
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ascertain  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people.  This 
information  was  of  the  highest  moment  to  him,  both  as  it  respect- 
ed his  feelings,  and  his  pursuits.  By  these  means,  and  by  his 
extensive  correspondence,  he  became  possessed  of  more  know- 
ledge, general  and  local,  of  the  religious  state  and  interests  of  the 
country,  than  almost  any  other  man  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this  know- 
ledge, he  was  able  to  originate,  and  still  oftener  to  aid,  the  execu- 
tion of  very  numerous  and  extensive  schemes  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. 

To  enumerate  the  various  literary,  charitable,  and  pious  insti- 
tutions, which  he  was  active  in  founding,  or  promoting,  would  be 
a  laborious  employment.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be 
mentioned.  By  his  exertions  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of 
distinguished  men  around  him,  "  The  Connecticut  Academy 
OF  Arts  and  Sciences"  was  established.  This  was  done  fn 
the  year  1799;  and  the  association  was  incorporated  by  the  le- 
gislature of  that  State  in  October  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the 
great  objects  in  view,  was,  to  procure  a  Statistical  Account  of 
Connecticut.  This  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  flattered  himself 
he  should  be  able  to  accomplish.  For  this  purpose,  the  Acade- 
my printed  and  distributed  a  list  of  inquiries  to  men  of  intelligence, 
throughout  the  State,  and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  others 
to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  his  eyes,  he  wrote  the  account  of  New  Haven  at  an  early 
date,  which  the  Academy  afterwards  published.  Accounts  of  a 
few  other  towns  were  furnished  by  other  gentlemen. — But,  as  it 
proved  less  easy  than  he  imagined  to  obtain  the  performance  of 
a  task  attended  with  some  labour  and  no  profit,  the  business 
languished  in  hands  far  less  occupied  than  his  own,  and  the  prin- 
cipal object  was  never  accomplished. 

He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  establishment,  and  the  ex- 
ertions, of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut ; — an  Institution 
pre-eminent  in  this  country  for  its  zeal,  and  success,  in  the  great 
cause  for  the  promotion  of  which  it  was  founded.  To  its  funds, 
also,  he  was  a  liberal  contributor — having  devoted  to  their  in- 
crease the  profits  of  his  edition  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  sold  in 
that  State.  The  amount  of  monies  received  from  this  source  b> 
the  Society,  exceeded  one  thousand  dollars.  '*^'\'<L* 
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He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Society  for  foreign  Mis- 
sions, established  in  the  year  1809  at  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
and  until  his  death  was  one  of  its  active  and  influential  officers. 

Such  was  the  fact,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  in  that  State.  From  its  commencement,  he 
was  one  of  the  visitors  of  that  school,  and  annually  attended  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  engagedness  and  punctuality. 
For  it,  his  labours,  his  counsels,  and  his  prayers  were  ever  ready  ; 
and  in  its  prosperity  he  was  not  less  interested  than  in  that  of  the 
College  over  which  he  presided. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
sublime  charity  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention,  or  drawn 
forth  tlie  exertions  and  the  wealth  of  the  pious  and  benevolent — 
'*  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  it  was  the  ardent 
wish  of  President  Dwight,  to  see  a  similar  Institution  establish- 
ed in  the  United  States.  ^  Although  a  friend  and  promoter  of 
smaller  and  more  circumscribed  institutions,  he  viewed  the  sub- 
ject on  a  large  scale,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea, 
that  a  National  Society  would  be  much  more  efficient,  and  far 
more  extensively  useful.  Although  he  was  prevented  by  sick- 
ness from  being  present  at  the  establishment  of  "  The  American 
Bible  Society,"  during  the  last  year  of  his  life;  yet  it  was  an 
object  which  not  oi)ly  met  with  his  cordial  approbation,  but 
had  the  benefit  of  his  warmest  encouragement,  and  his  earnest 
prayers  3  and  it  was  a  consoling  consideration  to  him  that  he  liv- 
ed to  see  it  accomplished,  and  making  rapid  progress  towards  ex- 
tensive usefulness  and  respectability. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  institutions,  a  long  list  of  more  con- 
fined, but  active  and  operative  societies,  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  piety,  and  charity,  had  the  benefit  of  his  exertions,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  patronage.  According  to  his  re- 
sources, he  contributed  largely  and  cheerfully  ;  his  services  he 
rendered  to  an  extent  rarely  equalled  in  this  country ;  and  in  his 
endeavours  to  promote  their  usefulness,  and  success,  he  was 
never  weary. 

Throughout  his  whole  ministerial  life,  and  especially  while 
head  of  the  College,  he  was  resorted* to  by  clergymen,  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  for  his  advice  and  counsel  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  their  professional  concerns.  Vacant  parishes  applied  to 
him  for  his  assistance  in  procuring  ministers.  In  all  Associa- 
tions of  the  clergy,  local  and  general,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  was  active  and  influential ;  able  in  devising,  and  firm  in  ac- 
complishing measures  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  His  services  were  extensively 
sought  as  a  peacemaker,  in  removing  difficulties  between  minis- 
ters and  their  people  and  in  restoring  harmony  in  Churches. 
Applications  for  private  teachers  and  instructors  of  public  schools 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  were  made  to  him  in  im- 
mense numbers.  The  infant  seminaries  of  our  country  often  re- 
quested his  assistance  in  the  selection  of  their  presidents,  profes- 
sors, and  tutors.  These  various  applications,  not  only  occupied 
much  of  his  time,but  subjected  him  to  a  laborious  correspondence, 
and  to  no  inconsiderable  expense.  Yet  his  ardent  desire  to  do 
good,  by  improving  the  education  of  the  young,  by  diffusing  valua- 
ble knowledge,  by  advancing  the  literary  character  of  the  country, 
and  by  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  render- 
ed these  gratuitous  services  for  others  not  irksome,  but  pleasant. 

During  the  period  of  his  presidency,  he  was  often  called  to 
preach,  at  the  ordination  of  ministers,  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  on  other  public  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. Many  of  these  sermons  were  printed.  The  following  is 
a  catalogue  of  these  productions,  and  of  various  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  published  during  that  period. 

In  1797  he  published  two  Discourses  on  the  nature  and  danger 
of  Infidel  Philosophy,  addressed  to  the  candidates  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate in  Yale  College. — And  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.D. 

In  1798,  a  Sermon,  entitled  "  The  Duty  of  Americans  at  the 
present  Crisis,"  delivered  at  New  Haven,  on  the  4th  of  July  in 
that  year. 

In  1800,  a  Discourse  on  the  character  of  Washington. 

In  1801,  a  Discourse  on  some  events  of  the  last  century. 

In  1804,  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  G.  Marsh. 

In  1805,  a  Sermon  on  Duelling. 

In  1 808,  a  Sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Institu- 
tion in  Andover.  and  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pear- 
son, D.D. 
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In  1 809,  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  ot  Governor  Trum- 
bull. 

In  1810,  a  Chanty  Sermon,  preached  at  New  Haven. 

In  1812,  The  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  the  Gospel — a  Dis- 
course delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  Discourse  in  two  parts,  on  the  public  Fast,  in  the  same  year. 

A  Discourse  in  two  parts,  on  the  National  Fast,  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1813,  a  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions. 

Observations  on  Language,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1816. 

An  Essay  on  Light,  also  published  by  that  Institution  the  same 
year. 

In  the  years  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1816,  he  published  several 
important  articles  in  two  religious  periodical  publications  in  New 
England. 

Iri  every  situation  in  life,  President  Dwight  was  distinguished 
for  hospitality.  At  New  Haven  he  was  still  more  liable  to  com- 
pany than  at  Greenfield ;  and  very  few  men,  in  any  profession, 
or  employment,  in  that  State,  ever  entertained  more,  and  no 
one  with  more  absolute  kindness  and  liberality.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  respectable  strangers,  almost  all  clergymen  and  per- 
sons of  a  religious  character,  visiting  or  passing  through  that 
town,  were  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  him.  It  is  believed 
that  very  few,  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  ever  left  him  with- 
out being  gratified  with  the  interview.  Notwithstanding  the  va- 
riety and  importance  of  his  avocations,  he  was  never  unprepared 
to  entertain  strangers,  or  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 
Twice  during  his  presidency,  the  Corporation  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  College  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  to  show  that  body  the  extreme  inconvenience  under 
which  it  laboured,  for  the  want  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
students.  They  had  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  about  one 
third  of  the  whole  number  were  obliged  to  take  rooms  in  the 
town ;  and,  of  course,  were  placed  out  of  the  immediate  inspec- 
lion,  and  control,  of  its  officers: — a  state  of  things  almost  ne- 
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cessarily  productive  of  evil  to  the  Institution.  He  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  to  present  their  statement.  It 
will  scarcely  be  believed  that  dicse  applications  were  unsuccess- 
ful. On  both  these  occasions,  his  address  to  that  Honourable 
Body,  was  universally  admired  as  a  distinguished  specimen  of  fo- 
rensic eloquence.  It  drew,  from  all  who  heard  it,  the  strongest 
expressions  of  applause. 

But  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  applications,  the  repu- 
tation of  the  College  was  extended,  and  its  numbers  increased 
beyond  all  former  example.  Though  in  want  of  the  requisite 
buildings,  though  chiefly  destitute  of  funds  and  of  patronage,  it 
still  flourished ;  and  was  considered  throughout  the  country,  as 
inferior  to  no  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Stu- 
dents from  every  part  of  the  union  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and 
from  some  of  the  Southern  States  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  who  were  educated  at  the  North.  The  College  thus  de- 
rived from  the  talents,  and  exertions  of  its  government,  that  re- 
putation and  advantage,  for  which  it  ought,  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree, to  have  been  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  State. 

By  such  long  continued,  and  unintermitted  application  to  lite- 
rary and  scientifical  pursuits,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  his  constitution  would  have  begun  to 
experience  some  marks  of  decay  and  infirmity.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  fact.  The  regularity  of  his  habits,  his  temperate 
manner  of  living,  and  the  uniform  course  of  exercise  which  he 
pursued ;  all  united  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  render 
him,  at  that  age,  more  active  and  energetic  than  most  men  of  for^ 
ty.  No  apparent  declension  was  discernible  in  the  powers  either 
of  his  body  or  his  mind.  His  understanding  was  as  vigorous,  his 
imagination  as  lively,  and  his  industry  and  exertions  as  uniform, 
and  efficient,  as  they  had  been  at  any  former  period.  In  Sep- 
tember 1815,  he  undertook  a  journey  into  the  western  parts  of  the 
State  of  New-York.  When  he  reached  Catskill,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  with  the 
same  views,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  as  he  had  visited  so 
many  similar  objects  in  New  England.  After  travelling  west- 
ward as  far  as  Hamilton  College,  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  pro- 
ceeding farther  in  his  journey,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
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roads,  which  had  been  rendered  extremely  heavy  and  disagreea- 
ble by  the  extraordinary  equinoctial  storm  of  that  year.  As  usu- 
al, he  preached  every  sabbath  on  that  journey,  and  was  thought 
by  his  friends  never  to  have  discovered  more  force  of  intellect, 
or  higher  powers  of  eloquence,  than  on  these  occasions.  This 
was  the  last  journey  that  he  ever  made.  On  the  meeting  of  Col- 
lege in  October,  he  resumed  his  customary  labours  in  the  cha- 
pel, and  in  the  recitation-room,  and  performed  them  with  his  usu- 
al vigoui",  until  the  month  of  February  ;  when  he  was  seized  with 
the  first  thi-eatening  attack  of  the  disease  to  which  he  finally  be- 
came a  victim.  That  attack  was  severe  and  painful  to  a  degree, 
of  wljirh  those  who  did  not  witness  it  can  have  no  conception. 
It  made  raj^id  and  fearful  ravages  in  a  constitution  which  had 
increased  in  strength  and  firmness  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
which  promised  to  human  expectation,  to  last  to  a  "  good  old  age." 
His  patience,  as  well  as  his  faith,  were  now  brought  to  a  most 
severe  and  heart-searching  test.  The  pain  which  he  endured, 
and  endured  with  unyielding  fortitude,  was  beyond  the  powers 
of  description.  For  several  weeks  during  the  month  of  April, 
scarcely  any  hopes  were  entertained,  either  by  himself,  his 
friends,  or  his  physicians,  of  his  recovery.  Amidst  all  his  suf- 
ferings, not  a  murmur,  not  a  repining  expression,  escaped  from 
his  lips.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  his  reason  uncloud- 
ed. Patience  under  suffering,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
were  exhibited  by  him  in  the  most  striking  and  exemplary  man- 
ner, from  day  to  day.  His  conversation  was  the  conversation  of 
a  Christian,  not  only  free  from  complaint,  but,  at  times,  cheerful 
and  animated — his  prayers  were  fervent,  but  full  of  humility, 
submission,  and  hope. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  his  disease  assumed  a  more  fa- 
vourable appearance.  By  surgical  aid,  he  gained  a  partial  re- 
lief from  his  distress  ;  and  his  constitutional  energy,  still  unbrok- 
en, raised  the  hoj)cs  of  his  friends  that  he  might  recover.  He 
was  unable  to  preach  in  the  chapel  until  after  the  May  vacation. 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  he  delivered  to  his  pupils  a  sermon,  compos- 
ed for  the  occasion  during  his  sickness,  from  Psalm  xciv.  17,  18. 
19,  "  Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  Help,  my  Soul  had  almost 
droelt  in  silence.      When  I  said,  My  foot  slippcth}  thy  mercy ,  O 
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Lord,  held  me  itp.  In  the  multitude  of  my  tho%ights  zvithin  //le, 
thy  comforts  delight  my  sou/."  Alter  a  jieriiiieiil  and  soletnii  in- 
troduction, and  an  allusion  to  his  own  sickness  and  sufferings, 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  had  recently  been  placed, 
and  the  little  probability  there  was,  for  a  time,  that  he  should  re- 
cover; he  proceeded  to  make  a  practical  use  oi  tlie  doctrine,  and 
the  subject.  The  scene  was  peculiarly  impressive  and  aifect- 
ing.  In  no  instance,  during  his  presidency,  until  then,  had  he 
been  kept  from  his  pulpit  by  sickness  or  any  other  cause.  The 
change  in  his  countenance  and  general  appearance,  was  gr*  at 
and  alarming.  The  plan  of  the  discourse  was  new,  the  thoughts 
were  deeply  interesting,  the  language  plain,  but  forcible,  the  man- 
ner of  delivery  solemn  and  impressive.  The  mind  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  case  in  which  an  audience,  comprised  of  youths,  lull 
of  feeling,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  reput;ition  and  happiness, 
would  be  more  deeply  affected  than  this  must  have  been,  when 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  their  revered  pastor  and  teacher  the  fol- 
lowing truths,  on  the  true  character  of  xoorldly  good, 

-"  To  him  who  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  the  verge 
of  eternity,  who  retains  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  is  disposed  to  serious  contemplation,  all 
these  things  become  mightily  changed  in  their  appearance.  To 
the  eye  of  such  a  man,  their  former  alluring  aspect  vanishes,  and 
they  are  seen  in  a  new  and  far  different  light. 

"  Like  others  of  our  race,  I  have  relished  several  of  these 
things,  with  at  least  the  common  attachment.  Particularly,  I 
have  coveted  reputation,  and  influence,  to  a  degree  which  I  am 
unable  to  justify.  Nor  have  I  been  insensible  to  other  earthly 
gratifications  ;  either  to  such,  as,  when  enjoyed  with  moderation, 
are  innocent ;  or,  such  as  cannot  be  pursued  without  sin. 

"  But  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  all  these 
things  were  vanishing  from  my  sight.  Had  they  been  really  va- 
luable in  any  supposable  degree,  their  value  was  gone.  They 
could  not  relieve  me  from  pain  ;  they  could  not  restore  me  to 
health  ;  they  could  not  prolong  my  life  ;  they  could  promise  me 
no  good  in  the  life  to  come.    What  then  were  these  things  tome  ? 

— "  A  person,  circumstanced  in  the  manner,  which  has  been 
specified,  must  necessarily  regard  these  otyects,  however  harm- 
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less,  or  even  useful,  they  may  be  supposed  in  tlieir  nature,  as  hav- 
ing been  hostile  to  his  peace,  and  pernicious  to  his  well-being. 
In  all  his  attachment  to  them,  in  all  his  pursuit  of  them,  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  fail  of  perceiving,  that  he  forgot  the  interests 
of  his  soul,  and  the  commands  of  his  Maker;  became  regardless  of 
his  duty,  and  his  salvation  ;  and  hazarded  for  dross  and  dirt,  the 
future  enjoyment  of  a  glorious  immortality.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive,  that  in  the  most  unlimited  possession  of  them,  the 
soul  would  have  been  beggared,  and  undone  ;  that  the  gold  of 
the  world  would  not  have  made  him  rich  :  nor  its  esteem  honour- 
able ;  nor  its  favour  happy.  For  this  end  he  will  discover,  that 
nothing  will  suffice  but  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  ;  the  loving- 
kindness  of  God  ;  and  the  blessings  of  life  eternal. 

"  Let  me  eshort  you,  my  young  friends,  now  engaged  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  worldly  enjoyments,  to  believe,  that  you  will  one 
day  sec  them  in  the  very  light  in  which  they  have  been  seen  by  me. 
The  attachment  to  them  which  you  so  strongly  feel,  is  unfound- 
ed, vain,  full  of  danger,  and  fraught  with  ruin.  You  will  one 
day  view  them  from  a  dying  bed.  There,  should  you  retain  your 
reason,  they  will  appear  as  they  really  are.  They  will  then  be 
seen  to  have  two  totally  opposite  faces.  Of  these  you  have 
hitherto  seen  but  one.  That,  gay,  beautiful,  and  alluring  as  it 
Jiow  appears,  will  then  be  hidden  from  your  sight;  and  another, 
which  you  have  not  seen,  deformed,  odious,  and  dreadful,  will 
stare  you  in  the  face,  and  fill  you  with  amazement,  and  bitter- 
ness. No  longer  pretended  friends,  and  real  flatterers  ;  they 
will  unmask  themselves  ;  and  appear  only  as  tempters,  deceivers, 
and  enemies,  who  stood  between  you  and  heaven  ;  persuaded 
you  to  forsake  your  God  ;  and  cheated  you  out  of  eternal  life." 

"  But  no  acts  of  obedience  will  then  appear  to  you  to  have 
merited,  in  any  sense,  acceptance  with  God.  In  this  view,  those 
acts  of  my  life  concerning  Avhich  I  entertained  the  best  hopes, 
which  I  was  permitted  to  entertain,  those,  which  to  me  appeared 
the  least  exceptionable ;  were  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing. 
The  mercy  of  God  as  exercised  towards  our  lost  race,  through 
the  all-sufficient  and  glorious  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer, 
yielded  me  the  only  foundation  of  hope  for  good  beyond  the 
grave.     During  the  long  continuation  of  my  disease,  as  I  wSs 
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always,  except  when  in  paroxysms  of  suffering,  in  circumstances 
entirely  fitted  for  solemn  contemplation  ;  I  had  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  survey  this  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  on  every  side. 
As  the  result  of  all  my  investigations,  let  me  assure  you,  and  that 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eternal  World,  Confidence  in  the 
Righteousness  of  Christ,  is  the  only  foundation  furnished  by 
earth,  or  heaven,  upon  which,  when  you  are  about  to  leave  this 
world,  you  can  safely,  or  willingly,  rest  the  everlasting  life  of 
your  souls.  To  trust  upon  any  thing  else,  will  be  to  feed  upon 
the  wind,  and  sup  up  the  East  ivind.  You  will  then  be  at  the  door 
of  eternity ;  will  be  hastening  to  the  presence  of  your  Judge ; 
will  be  just  ready  to  give  up  your  account  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body ;  will  be  preparing  to  hear  the  final  sentence  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation  ;  and  will  stand  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  or  of  Hell. 
In  these  amazing  circumstances  you  will  infinitely  need ;  let  me 
persuade  you  to  believe,  and  to  feci,  that  you  will  infinitely  need, 
a  firm  foundation  on  which  you  may  stand,  and  from  which  you 
will  never  be  removed.  There  is  no  other  such  foundation,  but 
the  Rock  of  Ages.  Then  you  will  believe,  then  you  will  ferl,  that 
there  is  no  other.  The  world,  stable  as  it  now  seems,  will  then 
be  sliding  away  from  under  your  feet.  All  earthly  things  on 
which  you  have  so  confidently  reposed,  will  recede  and  vanish. 
To  what  will  you  then  betake  yourselves  for  safety  ?" 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  same  year,  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut  met  at  New  Haven.  It  was  a  meeting  of  unusual 
interest ;  and  he  was  able  to  be  present  during  most  of  their  de- 
liberations. He  rejoiced  to  see  the  actual  establishment  of  the 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  that  State  for  building  up  its 
waste  churches ;  in  forming  the  plan  of  which,  he  cheerfully  lent 
his  assistance.  The  year  preceding  was  eminently  distinguish- 
ed for  Revivals  of  Religion ;  and  he  listened  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  account  of  this  glorious 
Work  of  God.  After  the  recital,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated ; 
and  upwards  of  one  thousand  communicants,  including  about 
seventy  clergymen,  received  the  elements.  He  was  invited  by 
the  Association  to  break  the  Bread.  Though  pale  and  enfeebled 
by  disease,  and  obviously  exhausted  by  strong  emotion,  he  con- 
sented.    His  Prayer  on  that  occasion,  was  eminently  humble, 
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spiritual,  and  heavenly.  1 1  nnnihilated  the  distance  between  the 
Church  in  Heaven  and  the  Church  around  him;  and,  for  the 
moment,  they  were  together.  The  address,  which  blended  the 
affecting  coifsiderations  customarily  growing  out  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, with  others  derived  from  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross  to 
which  they  had  just  been  listening,  left  an  impression  on  the 
audience,  which  probably  will  not  disappear  b\it  with  life. 

Although  the  disease  with  which  President  Dwight  was  afflict- 
ed, and  by  which  his  life  had  been  so  seriously  threatened,  was 
not  removed;  yet  the  severity  of  it  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  he 
was  able,  through  the  summer,  to  preach  steadily  in  the  chapel, 
to  hear  the  recitations  of  the  senior  class,  and  to  attend  to  a  class 
of  theological  students  who  were  pursuing  their  studies  under  his 
direction.  Still,  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  pass  a  day,  without 
resorting  repeatedly  to  the  surgical  operation,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  had  in  the  first  instance  gained  relief  from  his  excruciating 
distress.  But  his  mind  was  not  idle  during  the  intervals  of  his 
professional  and  official  labours.  In  addition  to  the  sermon 
which  has  been  mentioned,  he  wrote,  during  this  season,  several 
Essays  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation,  derived  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  other  subjects  : — the  whole  forming 
matter  for  a  considerable  volume.  The  last  of  these  Essays  was 
finished  three  days  before  his  death.  He  also  wrote  the  latter 
half  of  a  Poem  of  about  fifteen  hundred  lines  : — a  work  of  the 
imagination,  the  subject  of  which  is,  a  contest  between  Genius 
and  Common  Sense,  on  their  comparative  merits  : — the  question 
referred  to  and  decided  by  Truth.  He  had  projected  a  series 
of  Essays  on  moral,  and  literary  subjects,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Friend,^^  to  be  published,  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,  once 
a  week  in  a  half  sheet.  Several  numbers  were  written,  as  an  ex- 
ercise, for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself,  by  the  experiment, 
how  many  he  could  compose  in  a  given  space  of  time,  without 
intorferiiig  with  his  other  duties.  He  had  also  projected  a  pe- 
riodical publication,  to  combine  the  common  characteristics  of  a 
Review  and  Magazine,  but  upon  a  much  more  extensive  plan 
than  any  single  work  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try, or  even  in  Europe.  A  prospectus  of  this  publication  he  had 
drawn  up ;  and  it  was  his  determination,  had  his  life  been  spar- 
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ed  and  his  health  such  as  would  admit  of  it,  to  have  commenced 
it  willioul  delay  ;  engaging  himself  to  furnish  one  quarter  of  the 
original  matter  in  every  number.  It  was,  however,  apparent  to 
his  friends  and  probably  lO  himself,  that  unless  he  should  succeed 
in  gaining  relief  from  the  disease  which  hung  about  him,  his  con- 
stitution, strong  and  vigorous  as  it  was,  must  in  the  end  give  way 
to  such  uninterrupted  pain  and  suflering.  His  patience  and  for- 
titude, and  even  his  cheerfulness,  did  not  forsake  him  ;  but  fear- 
ful inroads  were  daily  making  upon  his  strength.  His  mind  did 
not.lose  its  activity  or  its  vigour;  but  his  llesh  and  strength  daily 
wasted  so  rapidly  away,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
could  survive  many  renewed  attacks  of  the  distress  which  his 
disease  occasioned.  He  presided  at  the  Commencement,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  performed  the  ordinary  duties  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  six  weeks  vacatioji,  his  health  ajjpeared  to  amend  : 
and  lie  was  able  usually  to  attend  church,  and  to  walk  out  occa- 
sionally during  the  week.  On  the  sixth  of  October,  he  preach- 
ed all  day,  and  administered  the  Sacrament  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  town  ;  and  in  the  other,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  before 
the  Executive  and  the  great  part  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
he  bore  his  public  solemn  testimony,  in  the  delivery  of  the  CXXI 
Sermon  of  the  following  Series,  against  the  unhallowed  Law  au- 
thorizing Divorces. 

On  the  third  of  November,  the  second  sabbath  in  the  term, 
he  preached  in  the  morning  and  administered  the  Sacrament. 
Those  who  heard  him  will  long  recollect  that  his  text  was  Matt, 
v.  16,  Let  your  ligkt  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  zDorks,  and  glorify  your  Father  zoho  is  in  heaven.  It  was  his 
last  Sermon  ;  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which 
, followed  it  his  last  public  act  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

"  Although  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  filled  every  one  witk 
anxiety,  it  was  observed,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  "  that  he  ut- 
tered himself  with  his  usual  force  and  animation  ;  and  in  perform- 
ing the  Communion-service  he  appeared  much  softened  and  af- 
fected ;  nor  was  he  sensible  of  uncommon  fatigue  in  consequence 
of  so  long  a  service. 

"  He  began  as  usual  to  hear  the  senior  class,  and  persevered, 
although  often  with  extreme  inconvenience,  in  hearing  them  at  in- 
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lervals  lor  three  or  four  weeks.  He  often  came  into  ilic  recita- 
tion-room languid,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself,  expres- 
sing his  intention  to  ask  only  a  few  questions,  and  then  retire  ; 
hut,  insensibly  kindling  with  his  subject,  his  physical  system 
seemed  temporarily  excited  by  the  action  of  his  mind,  and  he 
would  discourse  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  interest,  and  even 
ihrowa  charm  of  sprightliness  and  brilliancy  over  his  communi- 
cations. He  met  the  senior  class,  for  the  last  time,  on  Wednes- 
day. Nov.  27th.  He  caught  cold,  was  worse  from  the  exertion, 
and  did  not  go  out  again. 

"  He  still  continued  to  hear  the  theological  class  at  his  house. 
Their  last  recitation  was  only  a  week  before  his  death  ;  his  suffer- 
ings were  extreme;  his  debility  scarcely  permitted  him  to  utter 
himself  at  all ;  but  again  his  mind  abstracted  itself  from  its  sym- 
pathy with  an  agonized  frame ;  and  in  a  discourse  of  one  hour 
and  a  half  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  reasoned  and  illustrat- 
ed in  the  most  cogent  and  interesting  manner,  and  left  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  was  his  last  effort 
in  his  delightful  employment  of  Instruction." 

During  his  confinement,  however,  he  was  not  idle ;  his  mind 
was  as  active  as  when  he  was  in  sound  health.  Probably  there 
are  very  few  periods  of  his  life,  of  the  same  length,  in  which  he 
wrote  more  than  from  June  to  December. 

He  continued  in  this  state  of  labour  and  suffering,  until  Tuesday 
the  7th  of  January.  He  had  been  recently  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  friends  ;  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  D.D.  of  Hartford,  who  was 
also  his  class-mate ;  and  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.D.  President 
of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  State  of  New- York.  Upon  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Strong,  he  remarked,  that  the  lights  of  his  class 
were  nearly  extinguished  ;  alluding  to  the  death  of  that  gentleman 
and  those  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  and  the  Rev. 
David  Ely,  D.D.  of  Huntington.  With  the  latter  gentleman,  in 
addition  to  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between  them  from 
their  youth,  he  had  been  associated,  with  the  utmost  harmony, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency,  as  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  the  College.  On  Tuesday  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease  appeared  more  favourable  than  they  had  done  at  any  time 
previous ;   and  his  family  and  physicians,   were  led   to  enter- 
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taiu  very  strong  hopes  that  it  had  passed  its  crisis,  and  was  expe- 
riencing a  happy  change.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  as 
he  got  out  of  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  nervous  affection, 
which  shook  his  whole  frame,  and  gave  rise,  in  a  short  time,  to  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions.  This  paroxysm  was  succeeded  by 
a  high  fever,  and  a  constant  propensity  to  drowsiness.  When 
the  physicians  visited  him  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  bleed  him.  He  continued  strongly  affected 
by  these  various  symptoms  through  the  day.  His  pulse  was  quick, 
his  face  in  some  measure  flushed,  his  brain  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree affected,  and  he  felt  a  continued  drowsiness,  and,  at  times, 
severe  turns  of  pain  from  his  local  disease.  In  the  evening  he 
became  more  wakeful,  and  the  severity  of  his  distress  increased. 
In  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  pain,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
laudanum  was  administered.  He  did  not  converse  much  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  his  excess  of  suffering,  with  the  affection  of  the  brain, 
put  it  out  of  his  power. 

He  was  restless  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  but  gained  an 
hour  or  two  of  sleep  ;  owing  probably  to  the  opiate  which  he  had 
taken.  On  Thursday  morning  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  was  dressed, 
and  sat  in  his  chair  through  the  day.  He  was  not  so  much  inclin- 
ed to  drowsiness  as  on  the  preceding  day  ;  but  frequently  groan- 
ed from  extreme  pain  and  distress,  and  did  not  enter  ninch  into 
conversation  through  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  he  answered  all 
questions  put  to  him,  with  clearness  and  promptitude ;  inquired 
particularly  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  as  they  called  to  see 
him,  concerning  their  health  and  that  of  their  families  ;  and  show-" 
ed  the  same  affectionate  interest  in  their  welfare,  that  he  had  uni- 
formly manifested  through  life.  At  evening  he  attempted  to 
make  his  usual  family  prayer,  and  proceeded  for  a  few  minutes 
with  clearness  and  propriety,  but  a  paroxysm  of  pain  rendered 
him  incapable  of  utterance,  and  he  desisted.  This  was  the  last 
attempt  he  made  to  pray  in  the  family. 

Through  Thursday  night,  he  became  more  disturbed  and  dis- 
tressed, resting  but  little;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  apparent, 
from  his  symptoms,  generally,  and  the  change  of  his  countenance 
and  voice,  that  his  end  was  rapidly  aj)proaching.  From  the  great 
strength  of  his  con'^titufion,  and  the  peculiar  excitement  of  hh 
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nervous  ay.sleni  caused  by  his  disease,  and,  perhaps,  troni  the  ti- 
fcci.  which  it  had  produced  upon  his  mind,  it  was  apprehended 
by  his  family,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  approaching  disso- 
lution. The  fact  was,  therefore,  announced  to  him,  accompa- 
nied with  a  suggestion,  that  if  he  had  any  wishes  to  express,  or 
directions  to  give,  with  regard  to  his  worldly  concerns,  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  it  was  necessary  to  attend  to  the  subject  without 
delay.  He  received  the  intelligence  with  great  calmness ;  and 
as  soon  as  his  situation  would  permit,  proceeded  to  express  his 
wishes  on  the  subject.  Under  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  his  mind 
was  more  prone  to  wander,  than  it  had  been  the  two  former  days. 
It  recurred,  however,  to  a  clear  and  unclouded  state,  when  the 
paroxysm  ceased.  At  short  intervals  through  the  day,  when  he 
was  the  most  nearly  kce  from  pain,  he  conversed  on  various  sub- 
jects in  his  usual  manner.  Subjects  connected  with  the  great  ob- 
jects of  his  labours,  his  desires,  and  his  prayers,  through  life  : — 
the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  revivals  of  religion,  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures: 
were  not  only  near  his  heart,  but,  when  mentioned,  kindled  his 
feelings  and  awakened  his  devotion.  A  day  or  two  previous  to 
his  being  taken  so  unwell,  he  had  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Marshman,  at  Serampore,  a  very  elegant  printed  specimen  of  a 
Chinese  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  On  this  subject,  he  was 
peculiarly  interested,  and  expressed  himself  feelingly  and  with 
force,  on  the  progress  of  Evangelical  Truth  among  the  heathen. 

In  the  course  of  Friday  evening,  at  his  request,  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  read  to  him.  He  listened 
to  it  with  great  attention,  remarked  upon  a  mistranslation  in  one 
or  two  places  ;  spoke  with  much  fervour  of  pious  emotion  on  the 
subject  of  the  chapter  ;  and  at  the  close  of  it,  exclaimed,  "  O  what 
a  glorious  Apostrophe!"  He  also  made  a  number  of  reifi;irks 
on  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  English  liivi.-es, 
particularly  Clark  and  Waterland,  on  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  subject  of  his  approaching  dissolution  was  again  introduc- 
ed in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  He  said  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  very  near;  that  he  had  yet  a  great  deal  of  strength  ;  but 
still  it  might  be  so ;  as  strong  constitutions  did  sometimes  sud- 
denly give  way.     Upon  being  reminded  that  his  religious  friends 
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would  be  gratified  to  learn  his  views  and  feelings  at  the  prospect 
of  death,  he  began  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  great  and 
precious  promises  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  pa- 
roxysm of  distress,  which  prevented  him  from  proceeding.  A 
few  hours  before  his  death,  the  subject  was,  for  the  last  time, 
mentioned.  He  appeared  to  comprehend  the  object  in  view  ; 
and,  though  he  spoke  with  difficulty,  he  answered  with  entire 
clearness  ;  that  in  the  extreme  sickness  with  which  he  was  vi- 
sited in  the  spring,  during  some  weeks  of  which  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  recovering,  he  had  experienced  more  support  and 
comfort  from  religion,  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  than  he 
had  ever  realized  at  any  former  period  of  his  life.  "  Had  I  died 
then,"  said  he,  "  that  fact  would  doubdess  have  been  considered 
as  affording  strong  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  reality  of  my 
faith ;  but,  as  I  recovered,  it  probably  made  but  little  impres- 
sion." It  was  a  sentiment  often  inculcated  by  him,  that  it  was 
more  safe  to  rely  upon  the  tenor  of  a  person's  life,  as  evidence  of 
the  true  state  of  his  religious  character,  than  upon  declarations 
made  upon  a  death-bed.  In  the  above  mentioned  remark,  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  alluded  to  that  subject,  and  in- 
tended that  it  should  apply  to  his  former  sentiments. 

After  this,  he  requested  his  brother  to  read  to  him  the  17th  of 
John.  While  listening  to  the  latter  verses  of  the  chapter,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O,  what  triumphant  truths!"  Afterwards  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  chapters  were  read  to  him.  He  listened  attentive- 
ly and  spoke  with  lively  interest  on  various  passages.  His 
mind  evidently  wandered  while  the  last  chapter  was  reading, 
and  it  was  not  completed. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  one  of  his  friends  observed  to 
him,  that  he  hoped  he  was  able  in  his  present  situation,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Tkou  art  with  me — 
Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  He  immediately  replied, 
"  I  hope  so."  For  several  of  his  last  hours,  his  organs  of  speech 
were  so  much  affected,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  articu- 
late distinctly.  Many  of  his  words  could  not  be  understood. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  that,  during  that  period,  his  mind 
was  unclouded,  and  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  death  and  heaven. 
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He  was  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  speaking,  soinetiinGS 
ill  an  audible  voice,  and  sometimes  in  a  whisper.  Repeated  in- 
^Lances  occurred  in  which  his  expressions  were  clearly  under- 
stood. In  all  of  them,  his  language  was  that  of  prayer  and  ado- 
iation.  TJie  belief  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  delightful  chris- 
lian  duty  was  confirmed  by  the  peculiarly  solemn  and  devotional 
expression  of  his  countenance.  His  eyes  appeared  to  be  fixed 
on  that  celestial  world,  whose  gates,  it  is  humbly  trusted,  were 
just  opening  to  receive  his  departing  spirit  into  the  mansions  of 
everlasting  rest,  prepared  for  him  in  his  Father's  house.  That  he 
enjoyed  the  use  of  his  reason  until  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
was  satisfactorily  manifested  by  his  answer  to  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  sitting  by  him,  and  who  asked  him  if  he  knew  him  ?  upon 
which,  he  immediately  turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  said, "  Yes,"  with  so  much  distinctness,  as  to 
satisfy  those  who  were  present  that  he  perfectly  understood  the 
(juestion,  and  the  answer. 

He  did  not  a])pcar,  for  several  hours  previous  to  his  death,  to 
sutTer  much  pain;  but  continued  to  breathe  shorter  and  shorter, 
until  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  11th  of  January,  when  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

The  death  of  President  Dwight  spread  a  deep  and  general 
sorrow,  not  only  through  the  State,  but  through  New  England, 
and  extensively  through  the  Union.  Beloved  by  relatives,  es- 
teemed by  his  friends,  revered  by  his  pupils,  and  highly  honoured 
by  his  countrymen  ;  his  loss  was  universally  considered  as  a 
great  public,  as  well  as  private,  calamity.  In  the  city  where  he 
had  so  long  resided,  and  where  his  worth  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged, he  was  sincerely  and  feelingly  lamented.  His 
funeral  was  attended  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January,  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  from  New  Haven  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  a  respectable  number  of  the  clergy  from  different 
parts  of  the  State.  As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  stores  and  shops 
in  the  city,  were  shut,  and  business  suspended.  The  scene  was 
solemn  and  impressive.  A  deep  gloom  pervaded  the  whole  as- 
sembly, and  every  one  present  felt  himself  a  mourner.  The  vari- 
ous religious  services  exhibited  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  affec- 
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(.ion  and  respect  which  the  reverend  gentlemen,  who  officiated,, 
entertained  for  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  their  deep  sense 
of  the  loss  which  the  church,  the  College,  and  the  community, 
had  sustained  in  his  death.  In  many  places  in  dificrent  parts  of 
the  country,  sermons  were  delivered  on  the  occasion.  In  New- 
York  and  Albany,  meetings  were  held  by  the  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege, resident  in  those  cities,  where  various  public  manifestations 
of  their  sense  of  his  virtues,  their  regret  for  his  death,  and  their 
respect  for  his  character,  were  exhibited.  Indeed,  we  know  of 
but  one  instance  that  has  occurred  in  this  country,  in  which  such 
extensive  public  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  indi- 
vidual, or  respect  for  his  memory,  have  appeared. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  character  of  so  great  and  good 
a  man,  can  be  fully  exhibited  in  a  sketch  like  the  present.  A 
mere  outline  is  all  that  its  limits  will  admit. 

The  life  of  President  Dwight,  approaching  within  a  few  years 
to  the  duration  allotted  by  Infinite  Wisdom  as  the  ordinary  term  of 
the  life  of  man,  passed  during  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
which  has  occurred  since  the  era  of  Christianity.  The  truth  of 
this  remark  will  be  admitted,  in  whatever  light  the  subject  may 
be  considered,  whether  literary  or  scientific,  political  or  religious. 
In  each  particular  he  was  called  to  act,  and  in  most  of  them  a 
very  industrious  and  distinguished  part.  In  order  to  ascertain 
his  true  character,  it  may  be  well  to  view  him  as  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  scholar ;  as  an  instructor ;  as  a  preacher ;  and  as  a  man. 

For  native  powers  of  mind,  he  will  doubtless  be  ranked 
among  the  first  men  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  proofs 
in  support  of  this  remark  need  not  be  sought  from  any  in- 
dividual source,  or  from  his  attainments  in  any  single  walk 
of  literature  or  science.  They  may  be  found  in  every  pur- 
suit in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  be  gathered  in  every  stage  of 
his  progress  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  we  have  seen  that  the  earliest  efforts  of  his  mind, 
even  in  infancy,  were  singular  and  extraordinary  ;  and  that  his 
talents  were  as  strongly  marked  at  this  early  stage  of  his  exis- 
tence, as  perhaps  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life.  At  eve- 
ry school  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  commonly  the  young- 
est member,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class.     In  College,  not- 
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withstanding  his  extreme  youth  and  the  many  other  embarrasii- 
meiits  through  which  he  had  to  struggle,  he  was  surpassed  by 
none  of  his  companions.  His  acquisitions,  during  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding years  after  he  left  College,  although  he  was  constantly 
occupied  in  the  business  of  instruction,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  was  afllictcd  with  disease,  and  debility,  and  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes  ;  were  extensive  and 
profound,  not  confined  to  a  single  science,  or  to  one  branch  of 
literature;  but  comprehending  the  mathematics  and  logic,  the 
languages  and  philology  as  well  as  rhetoric  and  poetry. 

The  loss  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  calamity  by  which  he 
was  deprived  of  the  capacity  for  reading  and  study  ;  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  it  constantly  subjected  him  to  severe 
and  almost  uninterrupted  suffering.  With  this  insurmountable  em- 
barrassment he  was  obliged  to  struggle  through  life.  During  the 
great  part  of  forty  years,  he  was  not  able  to  read  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  often,  for  days  and  weeks  toge- 
ther, the  pain  which  he  endured  in  that  part  of  the  head  immedi- 
ately behind  the  eyes  amounted  to  anguish.  His  life,  it  will  be 
x'emembered,  was  devoted  to  a  learned  and  laborious  profession, 
and  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  The  knowledge  which 
he  gained  from  books,  after  the  period  above  mentioned,  was  al- 
most exclusively  at  second  hand,  by  the  aid  of  others  :  a  pro- 
cess slow,  tedious  and  discouraging.  Yet  he  has  ever  been 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  informed  men  this  country  has  produ- 
ced. Industry  was  indeed  one  of  his  most  striking  characte- 
ristics ;  but  it  was  the  industry  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its  pow- 
ers and  delighting  in  their  exercise.  All  his  exertions  were  the 
effort  of  easy  action.  They  cost  no  labour  ;  and  occasioned  no 
fatigue.  His  perception  was  clear  and  rapid,  his  discernment 
acute,  his  invention  rich,  his  taste  correct  and  delicate,  his 
imagination  brilliant,  his  wit  genuine,  his  judgment  solid,  his 
views  comprehensive,  and  his  reasoning  faculties  powerful  and 
commanding.  Never  was  a  mind  under  better  discipline.  All 
his  stores  of  thought  were  arranged  in  exact  method,  and  every 
faculty  was  ready  at  the  moment.  This  was  true  in  conversa- 
fion,  in  his  lectures  to  his  class,  and  in  his  public  addresses.    No 
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emergency,  however  sudden  or  pressing,  appeared  to  surprize 
him  or  to  find  hitn  unprepared.  In  repeated  instances  on  the 
sabbath,  when  his  notes  were  by  accident  left  at  home,  and  he 
did  not  discover  it  until  a  few  moments  before  he  was  to  use 
them ;  he  has,  in  the  instant,  taken  a  new  subject  of  discourse, 
and  formed  his  plan  so  happily  and  executed  it  so  well,  that 
none  of  the  audience  conjectured  the  fact  or  suspected  the  want 
of  preparation.  His  mind  always  rose  with  the  ocrnsion  and 
was  always  equal  to  it.  It  appeared  to  view  every  demand  upon 
it  as  an  obvious  call  of  God.  Trusting  in  Him,  it  marched  di- 
rectly to  its  purpose,  without  even  observing  those  difficulties 
which  might  have  proved  insurmountable  to  others. 

In  one  particular,  he  excelled  most  men  of  any  age: — in  the 
entire  command  of  his  thoughts.  Having  been  driven  by  neces- 
sity to  pursue  his  many  avocations  without  the  use  of  his  eyes; 
his  memory,  naturally  strong,  acquired  a  power  of  retention 
unusual  and  surprising.  It  was  not  the  power  of  recollecting 
words,  or  dates,  or  numbers  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  power  of 
remembering  facts  and  thoughts  :  especially  his  own  thoughts. 
When  an  event  in  history  or  biography,  or  a  fact  or  principle  in 
science,  was  once  known,  he  appeared  never  to  forget  it.  When 
a  subject  became  once  familiar  to  his  mind,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lost 
its  impression.  In  this  respect  his  mind  resembled  a  well  ar- 
ranged volume  ;  in  which  every  subject  forms  a  separate  section, 
and  each  view  of  that  subject  a  separate  page.  He  perfectly 
knew  the  order  of  the  subjects;  could  turn  to  any  page  at  will ; 
and  always  found  each  impression  as  distinct  and  perfect  as  when 
first  formed. 

When  engaged  in  the  composition  of  sermons  or  any  other 
literary  performance;  not  only  did  the  conversation  of  those 
around  him  not  interrupt  his  course  of  thinking  ;  but  while  wait- 
ing for  his  amanuensis  to  finish  the  sentence  which  he  had  last 
dictated,  he  would  spend  the  interval  in  conversing  with  his  fa- 
mily or  his  friends,  without  the  least  embarrassment,  delay,  or 
confusion  of  thought.  His  mind  took  such  firm  hold  of  the  sub- 
ject which  principally  occupied  it,  that  no  ordinary  force  could 
separate  it  from  its  grasp.  He  was  always  conscious  of  the  ex- 
act j.rogress  which  he  had  made  in  every  subject.     When  com- 
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pany  or  any  other  occurrence  compelled  him  lo  break  oft*  sudden- 
ly ;  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  he  did  not  return  to  his  em- 
ployment until  after  the  expiration  of  several  days.  On  resum- 
ing his  labours,  all  he  required  of  his  amanuensis  was  to  read  the 
last  word  or  clause  that  had  been  written ;  and  he  instantly 
would  proceed  to  dictate  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred.  In 
several  instances  he  was  compelled  to  dictate  a  letter  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  dictating  a  sermon.  In  one,  a  pressing  neces- 
sity obliged  him  to  dictate  three  letters  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  so.  Each  amanuensis  was  fully  occupied ;  and  the  letters 
needed  no  correction  but  pointing. 

A  single  fact  will  exhibit  in  a  striking  light  the  comprehension 
of  his  mind,  and  the  admirable  method  of  its  operations.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  "  Analysis"  at  the  close  of 
this  Memoir  ;  and  to  observe  how  extensive,  and  yet  how  logical, 
is  the  plan  of  his  Lectures.  This  Analysis  was  formed  from  the 
Lectures  themselves,  since  his  decease.  He  wrote  no  plan  of 
them  himself;  but  in  completing  them  relied  exclusively  on  the 
scheme  of  thought  which  existed  in  his  own  mind.  We  have 
rarely  seen  any  work,  even  of  much  less  extent,  unless  some 
Treatise  on  Mathematical  or  Physical  Science,  in  which  the  per- 
fection of  mathematical  arrangement  is  so  nearly  attained.  It 
ought  to  be  added  that  the  following  volumes  are  published  as 
they  Avere  dictated  to  the  amanuensis  ;  with  almost  no  corrections 
except  those  which  were  owing  to  the  mistakes  of  the  jjenman 
or  the  illegibility  of  his  hand. 

To  conceive,  to  invent,  to  reason,  was  in  such  a  sense  instinc- 
tive ;  that  neither  employment  appeared  to  fatigue  or  exhaust 
him.  After  severe  and  steady  labour,  his  mind  was  as  prepared 
for  any  species  of  exertion,  as  if  it  had  done  nothing : — for  the 
activity  and  sprightlincss  of  conversation  ;  for  the  closer  con- 
finement of  investigation ;  or  for  the  excursive  range  of  poetry. 
Almost  all  his  poetry  written  subsequently  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  was  dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  after  the  unintermitted  ap- 
plication of  the  day.  Not  unfrequently,  in  an  autumnal  or  win- 
ter evening,  would  he  compose  from  fifty  to  sixty  lines  in  this 
manner.  The  first  part  of  his  "  Genius  and  Common  Sense"  is 
in  the  Stanza  of  "  The  Faery  Queene."  the  most  difficult  stanza 
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in  English  Poetry.  Repeatedly  has  he  been  known  to  dictate 
four  of  these  stanzas,  or  forty  four  lines,  in  the  course  of  such  an 
evening  ;  and  chiefly  without  any  subsequent  corrections. 

The  earliest  of  his  poetical  productions  that  has  been  preserv- 
ed, though  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bears  the  characteristic 
marks  both  in  style  and  thought  of  his  later  and  more  mature 
compositions.  While  he  was  connected  with  the  College  either 
as  a  student  or  a  tutor,  he  wrote  and  published  several  small 
poems  on  various  subjects,  which  were  very  favourably  received 
at  the  time,  and  are  still  admired  for  sweetness  of  versification, 
as  well  as  for  delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment. 

The  early  age  at  which  he  wrote  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  is  to 
be  remembered  in  forming  our  estimate  of  the  poem.  It  is  not 
believed,  that  the  history  of  English  poetry  contains  the  account 
of  any  equal  effort,  made  at  so  early  an  age.  The  subject  of  the 
poem  has  been  objected  to,  as  not  suflficiently  interesting  to  ren- 
der such  a  performance  popular  with  the  great  body  of  readers. 
At  the  time  of  its  publication,  there  was  undoubtedly  some  ground 
for  this  remark.  It  was  published  a  short  time  after  the  peace  of 
1783:  a  period  unhappily  characterized  by  an  extensive  preva- 
lence of  Infidelity,  as  well  as  of  loose  sentiments  with  regard  to 
morals.  In  this  state  of  things,  no  poem  founded  on  a  Scriptural 
story,  however  meritorious  in  itself,  however  happy  its  plan,  or 
brilliant  its  imagery,  or  interesting  its  incidents,  or  distinct  its 
characters,  or  noble  its  sentiments ;  could  fail  to  be  in  a  degree 
unpopular;  especially  if  breathing  the  purest  morality,  and  the 
most  exalted  piety.  Had  its  appearance  been  postponed  to  a 
period  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  during  which  time,  infidelity 
has  given  place  to  a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  a  general  re- 
gard for  the  doctrines  which  it  contains ;  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt,  that  its  reception  would  have  been  still  more  flattering  to 
the  author,  and  more  just  to  its  own  merit  as  a  work  of  genius. 
The  Conquest  of  Canaan  contains  abundant  evidence  of  rich  in- 
vention, of  harmonious  versification,  of  a  brilliant  fancy,  of  strong 
powers  of  description,  of  a  sublime  imagination,  of  vigorous 
thought,  and  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  sentiment. 

In  addition  to  his  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and  the 
sciences  in  general.  President  Dwight  had  acquired  a  vast  fund 
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of  information  on  almost  all  the  concerns  of  human  life.     His  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  extensive ;  comprising  not  only  those 
appropriate  to  his  profession  as  a  Minister,  anrl  his  office  as  Pre- 
siJout  of  the  College,  but  on  all  important   and  interesting  sub- 
jects.    He  was  thoroughly  read  in  ancient  and  modern  history, 
geography,  biography,  and  travels.     Few  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion especially  those  of  the  two  last  classes,  escaped  his  atten- 
tion.    With  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  he  was  practically  as 
well  as  theoretically  conversant.     In  the  cultivation  of  his  gar- 
den he  took  f)eculiar  pleasure,  and  displayed  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  skill  and  science.     Of  his  extensive  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  his  poem  railed  "  Greenfield-hill,"  affords  satisfactory- 
evidence.     One  part  of  that  work,  entitled  "  the  Farmer^  Advice 
to  the  Villagers,'^''  contains  a  body  of  information,  and  of  sound 
advice,  addressed  to  that  valuable  class  of  men,  of  the  utmost 
practical  utility.     In  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  subject  of  any 
considerable  importance,  connected  with  the  common  pursuits  of 
men  in  the  business  of  life,  which  he  had  not  made  the  subject 
of  accurate  observation  and  close  thought;  on  which  he  had  not 
collected  many  valuable  facts  ;  or  about  which  he  was  not  able 
to  communicate  much  that  was  interesting  and  useful. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  a  large  proportion  of  President  Dwight's 
life  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  From  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  sixty-four,  he  was  scarcely  ever  entirely  disengaged 
from  that  employment;  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  years 
of  that  period,  in  which  he  did  not  pursue  it  as  his  constant  busi- 
ness. His  first  effort  afforded  a  sure  promise  of  that  high  degree 
of  excellence,  in  this  interesting  employment,  to  which  he  after- 
wards attained.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  assisted  in  educat- 
ino-  between  two  and  three  thousand  persons. 

In  the  great  change  produced  in  the  College,  during  his  tutor- 
ship, by  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  associates,  his  own  exertions 
were  of  primary  importance.  He  continued  much  longer  in  the 
office  of  tutor  than  they  did,  and,  of  course,  had  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  execute  the  plans  for  improvement  which  they  had 
jointly  devised,  and  put  in  operation. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  when 
he  entered  upon  the  presidency,  that  the  public  had  full  confi- 
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dence  in  his  capacity  to  fulfil  its  duties.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  confidence  was  not,  ia  any  measure,  found- 
ed upon  mere  expectation,  or  calcuhilion.  It  rested  upon  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  experience  and  success  in  the 
arduous  and  difficuk  business  of  instruction.  The  possession  of 
this  confidence,  enabled  him  to  commence  his  labours  in  the  in- 
stitution, according  to  his  own  ideas  of  usefulness  and  j)racticabi- 
lity  ;  and  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  measures  as  the  exigency  of 
the  case  required.  And  to  his  independence  and  energy,  his  in- 
dustry and  devotion  to  his  duty,  is  the  College  eminently  indebted 
for  the  high  character  to  which  it  was  elevated,  amidst  all  its  dif- 
ficulties, and  embarrassments,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and 
during  his  continuance  in  the  office. 

One  of  his  most  important  qualifications  as  the  head  of  such  an 
institution  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  feel- 
ings of  young  men,  which,  by  long  observation,  he  had  acquired. 
The  possession  of  this  knowledge,  so  indispensably  necessary, 
and  yet  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  enabled  him  to  direct  his  efforts, 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  the  application  of 
discipline,  in  the  most  judicious  and  efficacious  manner,  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  in  view.  Those  objects  were,  the  peace 
and  reputation  of  the  College,  and  the  character  and  highest  in- 
terests of  the  students.  Having  adopted  a  system  which  was,  in 
its  nature  and  tendency,  parental,  he  watched  over  the  conduct  and 
welfare  of  his  academical  children  with  affection  and  solicitude. 
So  successful  was  he  in  the  application  of  this  system,  that  the 
youths  who  were  placed  under  his  care,  loved  and  revered  him 
as  an  affectionate  father.  When  admonition  or  censure,  or  even 
more  severe  measures,  at  any  time,  became  necessary  ;  his  course 
of  proceeding  was  in  a  high  degree  efficacious  and  salutary. 
These  admonitions  and  censures  were  delivered  in  a  manner,  af- 
fectionate, indeed,  but  plain  and  searching;  and  rarely  failed  of 
producing  their  intended  effect.  Many  a  youth,  whose  conduct  had 
subjected  him  to  the  discipline  of  the  College,  has  found  his  stub- 
born temper  subdued,  his  heart  melted  into  contrition,  and  him- 
self compelled  to  submission  and  obedience,  by  the  private,  so- 
lemn, but  pathetic  and  eloquent  remonstrances  of  his  kind  and 
affectionate  teacher. 
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President  Dwiglit's  talents  as  an  Instructor,  were  no  where 
more  conspicuous  tiian  in  the  recitation-room  of  the  senior  class. 

The  year  commenced  with  the  study  of  Rhetoric^  in  which  the 
Lectures  of  Blair  were  the  Text-Book.     The  questions  natural- 
ly arising  from  the  lesson  were  first  answered  ;  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  author  freely  examined.     This  usually  occupied  not 
more  than  half  an  hour;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  familiar  exlem- 
»    poraneous  lecture  on  the  subject,  which  filled  up  the  residue  of 
the  two  hours  commonly  devoted  to  his  recitations.     This  lecture 
was  often  enlivened  by  anecdote  and  humour,  and  interspersed 
with  striking  illustrations.     It  frequently  exhibited  lively  sallies 
of  the  imagination,  and  occasionally  high  specimens  of  eloquence. 
Yet  it  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  a  regular  dissertation,  a 
connected  chain  of  powerful  reasoning,  calculated  to  leave  a  dis- 
tinct and  permanent  impression  on  the  mind.     When  the  course 
of  rhetoric  was  completed,  that  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  succeed- 
ed ;  in  which  the  regular  text-books  were  Duncan,  and  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.     After  this  followed  Ethics  ; 
when  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  was  studied.     In  these  recita- 
tions, also,  a  similar  method  was  adopted.     Those  three  courses 
occupied  three  days  in  the  week  through  the  year.     On  each  of 
these  days  the  class  exhibited  written  compositions.     Two  more 
were  devoted  to  forensic  disputation.     The  discussions  of  the  stu- 
dents were  commonly  written,  but  at  times  extemporaneous. 
When  these  discussions  were  finished,  the  President  closed  the 
debate,  in  an  argument  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  occupying,  according  to  its  importance,  sometimes  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  that  of  several  recitations. 
The  series  of  questions  thus  discussed  usually  involved  the  more 
important  disputable  points  in  science,  politics,  morals,  and  theo- 
logy.    Many  of  his  decisions,  as  specimens  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence,  were  not  surpassed  by  his  happiest  public  efforts.     On 
Saturday,  Vincent's  "  Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism"  was 
recited.     The  lesson  terminated  in  a  few  minutes,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Theological  Lecture  on  the  subject.     At  the  close,  he 
heard  Declamations.     The  students  regularly  looked  forward  to 
the  Senior  Year  as  peculiarly  interesting  and  important ;  in  which 
their  minds  were  to  be  disciplined  and  furnished  for  action.     N» 
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compulsion  was  necessary  to  secure  tlieir  presence  in  the  recita- 
tion-room. Even  those  who  had  previously  been  indolent  attend- 
ed of  choice.  In  each  of  the  four  courses  of  Rhetoric,  Logic  and 
Metaphysics.  Ethics  and  Theology  as  taught  in  Vincent;  he 
spent  more  time  in  instructing  his  class  than  is  customarily  spent 
in  the  regular  lectures  of  Professors  in  those  sciences.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  was  the  stated  Preacher  twice  on  the  sabbath ;  addressed 
the  students  at  length  in  the  Theological  Chamber  on  Saturday 
evening  ;  superintended  the  general  administration  of  the  College 
government ;  wrote  by  the  assistance  of  his  pupils  or  of  a  regu- 
lar amanuensis  almost  all  the  works  which  he  ever  wrote  ;  and 
attended  with  marked  punctuality  to  all  the  calls  of  civility  and 
friendship.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  Presidency  he  was  rarely  able  to  read  so  much 
as  a  single  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

One  important  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  selection  of 
his  assistant  officers  of  the  Faculty.  The  professorship  of  Theolo- 
gy, it  has  been  mentioned,  was  occupied  by  himself.  The  others 
were  filled  with  much  younger  gentlemen  than  had  been  usual ; 
the  education  of  nearly  all  of  whom,  he  had  superintended  ;  and 
with  whose  talents  and  qualifications  he  was  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed. The  advantages  of  this  course  were  numerous ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  it  has  been  fully  proved  and  acknowledged.  The 
College  Faculty  entertained  perfect  confidence  in  one  another, 
and  entire  harmony  of  opinion  as  to  the  system  of  government. 
The  welfare  of  the  College  was  a  common  interest ;  to  promote 
which,  they  lent  their  whole  united  influence.  In  its  administra- 
tion, they  ahvays  moved  as  one  man.  The  experience,  judg- 
ment, and  energy  of  the  President,  and  the  active  and  vigorous 
co-operation  of  his  younger  associates,  had  the  happiest  effects 
on  its  good  order  and  regularity,  even  in  times  the  most  turbu- 
lent and  threatening.  The  consequence  was,  that  Yale  College 
was  tranquil  at  a  period  well  remembered,  when  almost  every 
other  public  Seminary  in  the  Union  was  shaken  to  its  centre. 

As  a  Minister  and  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  his  characteristic  excellence.  Hav- 
ing been  compelled  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  preaching  without  notes  ;  his  sermons,  except  those  de- 
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signed  for  extraordinary  occasions,  were  for  the  first  twenty  years 
chiefly  unwritten.  Usually,  he  barely  noted  the  general  divi- 
sions, and  some  of  the  most  important  and  leading  ideas.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  this  mode  had  its  peculiar  advantages  ;  nor 
that  his  style  and  manner,  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  were 
more  popular  and  captivating,  than  at  a  later  period  when  his 
discourses  were  written  at  length.  When  unconfined  by  notes, 
the  whole  field  of  thought  was  before  him.  Into  that  field  he 
entered  ;  conscious  where  his  subject  lay,  and  by  what  metes 
and  bounds  it  was  limited  ;  and  enjoying  also  that  calm  self- 
possession  and  confidence  of  success,  which  trial  alone  can  give, 
and  which  every  successive  effort  had  only  served  to  increase. 
Within  these  limits,  his  powers  had  full  scope,  his  imagination 
was  left  to  range  at  will,  his  feelings  were  kindled,  and  his  mind 
became  in  the  highest  degree  creative.  Its  conceptions  were  in- 
stantaneous ;  its  thoughts  were  new  and  striking  ;  its  deductions 
clear  and  irresistible  ;  and  its  images,  exact  representations  of 
what  his  eye  saw,  living,  speaking,  and  acting.  When  we  add 
that  these  were  accompanied  by  the  utmost  fluency  and  force  of 
language,  a  piercing  eye,  a  countenance  deeply  marked  with  in- 
tellect, a  strong  emphasis,  a  voice  singular  for  its  compass  and 
melody,  an  enunciation  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  a  person 
dignified  and  commanding,  and  gestures  graceful  and  happy  ;  we 
need  not  inform  the  reader  that  his  pulpit  eflforts  at  this  period  pos- 
sessed every  characteristic  of  animated  and  powerful  eloquence. 
Many  instances  of  its  effects  upon  large  audiences  are  remem- 
bered and  might  easily  be  mentioned,  which  were  most  striking 
proofs  of  its  power  over  the  feelings  and  the  conscience. 

In  the  formation  of  his  sermons  he  pursued  a  course  in  a  great 
degree  original.  Texts  familiar,  by  common  use  among  preach- 
ers, to  the  minds  of  his  audience,  would  form  the  subject  of 
discourses,  new,  solemn,  and  impressive.  The  trivth  to  be  illus- 
trated was  often  new  ;  the  arrangement  and  arguments  were 
new,  the  images  were  always  new,  and  the  thoughts  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  very  weakness  of  his  eyes,  which  occasioned  him 
so  much  pain  and  self-denial,  was  in  some  respects  advantageous. 
He  could  not  himself  read  the  Sermons  of  others.  Religious 
books  of  a  different  class  were  read  aloud  in  his  family  on  the 
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Sabbath.  And  most  rarely  indeed  was  he  permitted  to  listen  to 
the  sermons  of  his  brethren.  Thus,  deriving  no  assistance  from 
the  efforts  of  others  ;  he  was  compelled  to  depend  exclusively 
on  the  resources  of  his  own  intellect.  Happily  these  were  rich 
and  inexhaustible.  It  is  probably  OAving  to  this  fact  that  his  Ser- 
mons bear  the  characteristic  stamp  of  his  own  mind,  and  are 
throughout  in  the  highest  sense  his  own.  In  this  respect ;  in  a 
fair  claim  to  originality  of  thought,  of  method,  and  of  illustra- 
tion ;  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  sermons  of  President 
Dwight  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  writer. 

In  his  extemporaneous  efforts,  though  his  fancy  was  ever  visi- 
bly active,  still  it  was  controlled  by  judgment  and  taste.  They 
were  indeed  more  richly  ornamented  with  imagery  than  most  of 
his  written  sermons ;  yet  figures  were  introduced  not  merely  be- 
cause they  were  beautiful  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or 
impression.  His  own  viows  of  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ 
in  this  respect  are  happily  conveyed  in  several  of  the  Discour- 
ses in  these  Volumes  ;  and  still  more  fully  in  some  of  his  occa- 
sional Sermons.  He  considered  him  bound  to  forget  himself, 
and  remember  nothing  but  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  sent :  the 
salvation  of  his  hearers.  Every  attempt  at  display  ;  every  at- 
tempt to  exhibit  his  own  talents,  or  taste,  or  fancy,  or  learning  j 
in  a  preacher,  was  in  his  view  an  obvious  prostitution  of  his  of- 
fice to  private  and  unhallowed  purposes.  His  rules  and  his 
conduct  were  in  this  respect  harmonious. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Professor  of  Theology,  in 
1803,  when  he  began  steadily  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  he  turn- 
ed his  attention  more  to  writing  his  sermons  at  length.  The 
frequent  calls  upon  him  to  preach  at  different  places,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  and  a  disposition  to  render  his  systematic 
discourses  to  the  students  as  nearly  correct  and  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, probably  had  influence  with  him  in  the  adoption  of  this 
course.  His  Systematic  Sermons  had  cost  him  much  labour  and 
research.  They  were  favourite  discourses  with  the  public  at 
large,  and  with  his  pupils  ;  many  of  whom  took  notes  of  thera 
every  sabbath.  He  thought,  if  they  possessed  the  m^-rit  ascrib- 
ed tr>  them,  thot  they  ought  to  be  written  out.     Other  conside- 
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rations  also  had  their  weight.  He  observed  an  increasing  at- 
tachment in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  a  florid  and  highly  em- 
bellished style  of  composition  :  in  his  own  view  owing  to  a  vi- 
tiated taste  ;  involving  a  substitution  of  ornament  for  thought, 
and  of  sound  for  sense  ;  and  wholly  subversive  of  the  very  end 
of  preaching.  This  mode  of  writing  was  gaining  popularity 
among  his  own  pupils  ;  and  he  felt  desirous  as  far  as  possible  to 
counteract  it.  Knowing  the  efficacy  of  a  teacher's  example  on 
the  conduct  of  those  under  his  care ;  he  determined  carefully  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  this  nature  in  his  own  discourses  ;  and  to 
subject  his  mind,  naturally  fond  of  imagery,  to  a  severer  disci- 
pline than  it  would  submit  to  in  the  moment  of  extemporaneous 
eftbrt. 

The  Discourses  in  these  volumes  obviously  required  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  peculiar  care.  Their  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  explain  and  prove  the  great  truths  of  Theology ;  and 
their  second,  to  enforce  them  on  the  conscience,  and  show  their 
practical  influence  on  the  heart  and  life.  They  are  not  merely 
Theological  Lectures  ^  but  are  in  the  strictest  sense  Sermons.  Yet 
as  the  purpose  in  the  body  of  each  discourse  is  the  discovery  of 
truth,  the  use  of  figurative  language,  except  for  illustration,  would 
there  have  been  improper.  In  the  application,  it  might  be 
admitted  to  enforce  and  enhance  it.  The  reader  will,  we  think, 
admire  the  good  sense  displayed  in  this  particular.  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  subject  he  will  never  find  figurative  language  intro- 
duced. The  body  of  the  discourse,  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the 
case,  the  subject  be  merely  argumentative,  is  almost  equally  des- 
titute of  it.  If,  however,  it  be  a  subject  rather  requiring  descrip- 
tion and  enhancement  than  proof;  as  in  the  discourses  on  Hea- 
ven, on  the  Holy  Angels,  on  the  Creation  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Man,  on  the  Resurrection,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  future 
happiness  of  the  Righteous  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Author's 
mind  rises  with  his  subject.  Having  heard  those  discourses  to 
which  we  have  just  now  referred  ;  we  have  ever  viewed  them  as 
distinguished  models  of  sacred  eloquence. 

The  Series  of  Theological  Sermons  was  written  out  at  the 
close  of  1809.  After  completing  it,  he  wrote  out  many  of  his 
miscellaneous  Sermons  both  doctrinal  and    practical.      These 
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were  intentionally  less  pruned  than  the  former,  but  more  so  than 
his  earlier  efforts.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  these, 
should  they  ever  be  published,  will  prove  more  entertaining  to 
the  mass  of  readers,  than  the  discourses  in  these  volumes.  They 
discover  equal  talent,  present  a  greater  variety  of  subject  and  of 
manner,  and  usually  require  less  mental  exertion  in  the  perusal. 
Among  them  are  the  sermons  preached  on  the  sabbath  preceding 
the  Commencement  to  the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate. 
They  were  addressed  to  his  immediate  pupils,  when  just  about 
to  leave  the  institution ;  to  bid  an  adieu  to  him  as  their  instruc- 
tor, and  to  each  other  as  companions ;  and  to  engage  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  life.  Over  their  conduct  he  had  long  watched  with  un- 
remitting care  ;  and  for  their  present  and  future  welfare  he  felt 
the  highest  degree  of  solicitude.  They  contain  an  accurate  de- 
velopement  of  the  human  character,  and  of  the  temptations,  fol- 
lies, and  vices  of  the  world;  as  well  as  the  purest  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiments,  enforced  with  the  feeling  and  fervency  of  pa- 
rental affection  and  accompanied  by  the  parting  counsels  of  a 
wise  and  experienced  preceptor  and  friend. 

Of  the  Miscellaneous  Sermons  at  large,  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
attempt  a  delineation.  We  will  mention  one  of  them  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conceived  in  a  peculiarly  auspicious  moment; 
and  has  been  eminently  followed  with  the  blessing  qif  God.  His 
students  will  realize  that  we  intend  the  Discourse' on  Jeremiah 
viii.  20,  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not 
saved.  In  two  instances,  the  delivery  of  it  was  obviously  the 
commencement  of  a  revival  of  religion  among  his  pupils ;  in  the 
first  of  which  nearly  half  of  them  were  united  to  the  College 
Church.  Similar  consequences  have  been  ascribed  to  its  delive- 
ry on  two  other  occasions  in  different  places.  Never  have  we 
witnessed  effects  on  mixed  audiences  equally  solemn  and  power- 
ful from  any  sermon  as  in  several  instances  from  this.  Many 
beside  his  pupils  ascribed  to  it  their  first  impressions  on  reli- 
gious subjects. 

His  Sermons  were  uncommonly  intelligible  to  all  classes  of 
people.  His  division  of  his  subject  was  natural,  neat,  and  easily 
remembered.  His  style,  though  at  times  highly  ornamented  and 
/^levated,  was  still  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  delivery,  though 
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occasionally  rapid,  was  clear  and  distinct.  Owing  to  these  quali- 
ties, the  illiterate  and  persons  of  ordinary  capacity  were  able  to 
understand  him  without  difficulty. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  a  constant  regard 
to  practical  effect.  Even  the  sermons  which  comjiosc  tiiese  vo- 
lumes, the  object  of  which  was  primarily  to  exhibit  to  his  pupil* 
a  complete  system  of  Christian  doctrines,  will  be  found  in  their 
application  to  have  this  discriminating  character.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  enter  the  desk  but  as  the  herald  of  reconcilia- 
tion. He  could  not  fail  to  discover  his  atfecting  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Being  who  sent  him,  or  of  the  infinite  impor- 
tance of  the  message  which  he  brought.  And  his  most  obvious 
purpose  was  to  accomplish  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
delivered. 

It  is  believed  on  the  best  evidence  that  this  purpose  was  to  an 
unusual  extent  accomplished  by  his  preaching.  Immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  his  Presiilency,  the  College  Church 
among  the  students  was  almost  extinct ;  it  came  at  last  to  cor)sist 
of  only  two  members,  and  soon  after  his  accession,  it  dwindled 
to  a  single  person.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  continuance 
in  office  it  embraced  at  least  one  fourth,  in  various  instances  one 
third,  and  in  one  upwards  of  half,  of  the  students.  Perhaps  no 
object  of  contemplation  afforded  him  higher  pleasure,  towards 
the  close  of  life,  than  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  become, 
or  were  intending  to  become,  preachers  ;  especially  when  he  re- 
membered how  frequently  the  labours  of  the  former  had  been 
crowned  with  success. 

In  the  performance  of  the  other  exercises  of  public  worship, 
he  greatly  excelled.  His  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
sacred  poetry,  was  peculiarly  happy  and  impressive.  In  the 
appropriateness,  variety,  fluency,  copiousness,  fervency,  and  ele- 
vation of  prayer,  as  it  regarded  subjects,  sentiment,  and  lan- 
guage, he  was  nearly  without  a  rival.  Entirely  free  from  form, 
from  tiresome  repetition,  and  from  lukcwarmness  ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  deepest  abasement  and  prostration  of  soul ;  his 
heart  appeared  to  be  melted,  and  "  his  lips  to  be  touched  as  with 
a  live  coal  from  oft'  the  altar,"  when  he  was  engaged  in  this  sub- 
lime and  delightful  duty. 
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I3ut  his  usefulness  as  a  Minister,  was  not  confined  to  his  la- 
bours in  the  pulpit.  He  was  emphatically  the  friend,  the  coun- 
sellor, and  the  guide  of  his  younger  brethren  in  the  sacred  pro- 
fession. In  the  language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  ''  He  was,  indeed, 
a  father  to  New  England — her  moral  legislator.  His  life  is  an 
era  in  her  history.  To  the  churches  of  his  persuasion  in  that 
country,  he  was  a  guardian,  a  friend,  a  counsellor.  In  tho  hour 
of  trial,  they  found  support  in  his  firmness,  assistance  in  his  wis- 
dom, and  encouragement  in  his  prayers.  As  a  peacemaker,  he 
was  eminently  blessed  ;  for  his  advice  was  asked  and  given  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  humility  and  justice," — Great  numbers  of  the 
clergy,  had,  first  or  last,  been  his  pupils  : — he  had  been  their 
friend  and  adviser,  as  well  as  their  instructor  ;  and  they  felt  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  his  disposition,  atid  his  capacity,  to 
assist  them  in  their  embarrassments  and  difficulties.  For  ti;is 
purpose  they  resorted  to  him  with  perfect  freedom,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect.  He  entered  at 
once  into  their  interests  and  feelings  ;  and  the  services  which  he 
rendered  them  were  numerous  and  important.  Having  the  ad- 
vantage of  long  observation  and  exj^erience,  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  character, 
wants,  and  condition,  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  being  the  centre  of 
application  for  the  supply  of  instructors  both  literary  and  reli- 
gious for  a  wide  extent  of  country  ;  he  was  able  to  adapt  his 
opinions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases  in  which  he  was 
consulted  ;  and  to  furnish  those  who  sought  it  with  employment 
and  support.  Few  imagine  how  many  parishes  in  New  Englund, 
New- York,  and  elsewhere,  have  through  his  agency  been  fur- 
nished with  clergymen. 

In  short,  his  character  as  a  preacher,  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  language  of  the  writer  last  alluded  to  ;  "  While  he  '  shunned 
not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  he  strengthened  his 
arguments  by  illustrations  from  the  history  of  nations,  and  the 
biography  of  individuals.  His  application  of  Scriptuj-e  doc- 
trines and  texts  to  the  ever- varying  aspect  of  human  life  ;  his 
insight  into  the  ground-work  of  character,  and  the  motives  to 
action ;  his  admirable  sketches,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  pencil, 
and  in  the  very  colouring  of  the  inspired  writers,  distinguished 
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him  from  the  mere  commentator  on  texts,  and  the  sentimental 
moralist.  Of  his  eloquence,  as  with  most  other  great  orators, 
few  can  judge  correctly,  but  those  who  have  heard  him.  They 
will  never  forget  him,  either  in  this  world,  or  the  next.  To  sim- 
plicity in  manner  and  matter,  he  added  dignity  ;  to  ease  he  added 
energy  ;  to  fervour  he  added  humility.  Preaching  too  often 
seems,  with  ministers,  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour  ;  but  with 
him  it  was  the  work  of  Eternity.  He  preached  as  a  sinner  and 
dying  man  himself  ;  he  preached  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  he  preached  as  though  he 
.-aw  his  crown  of  glory  ever  before  him  ;  as  though  he  heard  the^ 
Saviour  saying,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." — -  His  sermons  were  not  adorn- 
ed with  as  many  decorations  of  taste  and  ornaments  of  imagi- 
nation, as  some  other  distinguished  pulpit  orators.  But  in  the 
]>rimary  qualities  of  real  eloquence,  his  sermons  were  eminently 
rich  :  in  powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  in  vivid  pictures  of  vice 
and  virtue,  sketched  from  the  life  ;  in  awful  denunciation  ;  in 
solemn  remonstrance  ;  in  fervent  intercession." 

It  remains  only  to  view  President  Dwight,  as  a  man,  in  the 
various  walks  of  private  life,  exhibiting  the  virtues  which  pecu- 
liarly adorn  that  interesting  station.  And,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
ihe  task  which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  account,  has  been 
more  difficult  of  execution.  "  It  is  rare,"  says  Professor  Silli- 
man,  who  had  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ia 
private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  "  that  a  man  so  great  and  splen- 
did in  the  public  eye,  is  in  private  life  so  desirable :  for  to  his 
particular  friends,  his  society  was  delightful,  and  the  only  effect 
of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  was  to  exact  towards 
him  every  sentiment  of  respect,  admiration,  and  affection."  "  In 
the  domestic  and  social  circle,"  says  another  of  his  pupils,  "  Dr. 
Dwight  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  tcnderest  affection,  and 
the  most  sincere  regret."  "  In  private  society,"  says  a  third, 
"  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  uncommon  powers  to  please  and  to  in- 
struct. With  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  knowledge  on  almost 
cverv  subject,  and  an  ease  of  communication  to  which  a  parallel 
can  hardly  be  found,  he  easily  accommodated  his  remarks  to  the 
/tliaracter  and  means  of  improvement  of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
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vei'sed  ;  and  seldom  failed  to  excite  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration.  From  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  his  consequent 
inabihty  to  employ  himself  much  in  reading,  except  by  the  as- 
sistance of  others,  he  was  led  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the 
society  of  his  friends,  than,  perhaps,  in  other  circumstances  he 
would  have  judged  expedient.  He  ever  considered  the  diversi- 
fied conversation  of  a  social  circle,  as  affording  the  most  rational, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  entertaining  of  all  amusements." 
'•  A  disappointment,"  says  a  fourth,  "  is  often  felt,  on  our  in- 
troduction to  men  who  have  attained  eminence  for  talents  and 
piety.  By  habits  of  seclusion  and  abstraction,  they  have  per- 
haps lost  the  ability  to  mingle  with  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
the  passing  day.  It  was  not  so  with  President  Dwight.  In  his  man- 
ners he  was  in  the  highest  degree  dignified,  aftable,  and  polite. 
Like  Johnson,  he  shone,  in  no  place,  with  more  distinguished 
splendour,  than  in  the  circle  of  the  friends  he  loved ;  when  the 
glow  of  animation  lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  a  perpetual 
stream  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  flowed  from  his  lips.  As  his 
had  been  a  life  of  observation  and  reflection  rather  than  of  se- 
cluded study,  his  acquisitions  were  all  practical,  they  were  all  at 
hand,  ready  to  enrich  and  adorn  his  conversation.  In  Theology 
and  Ethics,  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Geography,  in  History 
and  Statistics,  in  Poetry  and  Philology,  in  Husbandry  and  Do- 
mestic Economy,  his  treasures  were  equally  inexhaustible.  In- 
teresting narration,  vivid  description,  and  sallies  of  humour,  an- 
ecdotes of  the  just,  the  good,  the  generous,  the  brave,  the  eccen- 
tric ;  these  all  were  blended  in  fine  proportions  to  form  the  bright 
and  varied  tissue  of  his  discourse.  Alive  to  all  the  sympathies 
of  friendship,  faithful  to  its  claims,  and  sedulous  in  perform- 
ing its  duties,  he  was  beloved  by  many  from  early  life,  with  whom 
he  entered  on  the  stage,  and  whom,  as  Shakspeare  says,  he 
"  grappled  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel."  It  is  no  small  proof 
of  his  amiableness,  that  all  who  gained  the  most  intimate  access 
to  him,  whether  associates,  or  pupils,  or  amanuenses,  admired, 
revered,  and  loved  him  most." 

These  various  testimonies  written  by  so  many  diflferent  persons, 
all  having  the  best  means  of  judging,  while  they  evince  his  ex- 
cellence in  private  life,  also  show  how  impossible  it  must  be  in  » 
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sketch  like  the  i:M'espnt,  to  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  character 
of  a  man  so  greatly  distiiij^uished  in  every  public  station  which 
he  was  called  to  occupy,  so  justly  admired  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  and  so  tenderly  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

The  purity  of  his  sentiments  and  language  was  equally  remark- 
able and  exemplary.  In  conversation,  he  not  only  observed  the 
strictest  delicacy  himself,  in  his  remarks  and  allusions  and  anec- 
dotes ;  but,  by  an  inliuence  at  once  silent  and  perceptible,  induc- 
ed every  one  else  to  do  the  same.  The  same  is  true  of  his  wri- 
tings. It  is  believed  that  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  works 
there  cannot  ho  found  a  single  sentence  which  is  not  consistent 
with  the  most  refined  purity.  Nor  after  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  more  than  forty  years  is  the  instance  recollected  in  which  he 
has  been  heard  to  utter  an  expression  or  a  thought,  which  would 
have  excited  the  apprehensions  of  innocence  or  wounded  the  ear 
of  female  sensibility. 

He  was  from  infancy,  distinguished  for  the  most  conscientious 
regard  to  truth.  This  was  obvious  in  every  day's  conversation. 
He  never  allowed  himself  to  exaggerate,  nor  in  any  degree  to  mis- 
represent. In  CO  situation,  whether  surprized  by  strong  tempta- 
tion or  urged  by  the  most  pressing  necessity  would  he  sanction 
the  slightest  deviation  from  absolute  verity.  Equally  sincere 
was  he  in  his  professions.  The  kindness  and  services  which  he 
rendered,  always  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  inten- 
tionally raised.  He  had  too  much  self-respect  to  keep  any  man 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  opinions  or  principles.  He  entertained  none 
which  ho  was  not  willing  to  communicate  to  the  world ;  and  his 
declarations  concerning  them  were  mathematically  true. 

No  less  was  he  remarkable  for  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
decorum.  His  manners  were  those  of  the  polished  gentleman : 
characterized  by  ease,  grace,  and  dignity.  T^ere  was  no  dis- 
tance, no  reserve,  no  visible  consciousness  of  superior  intellect. 
His  politeness  was  not  a  mere  exterior.  It  was  the  great  law  of 
kindness,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  exempli- 
fied in  his  daily  intercourse  with  those  around  him.  It  was,  thus, 
universal;  appearing  in  his  countenance,  his  conversation,  and 
his  conduct ;  exhibited  equally  towards  persons  of  every  condi- 
tion; and  delicately  regarding  the  characters,  the  circumstances, 
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the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  present.  All 
men  were  easy  and  hapj)}  in  his  company.  Amidst  all  his  avo- 
cations and  labours,  he  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  calls  of 
hospitality,  of  civility,  and  of  friendship  ;  calls  which  were  mul- 
tiplied upon  him  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  but  which  were 
never  sutfered  to  pass  by  unheeded.  The  courteousness  of  his 
manners  was  exemplified  in  his  intercourse  with  the  poor  and 
the  humble,  as  well  as  with  those  in  more  elevated  stations;  by 
his  treating  them  at  all  times  with  kindness,  listening  to  their 
wants,  and  as  i'ar  as  lay  in  his  power  administering  to  their  ne- 
cessities. 

His  charities  were  unceasing,  and  in  proportion  to  his  re- 
sources rarely  surpassed.  The  beggar  at  the  door  never  went 
empty  away.  Those  who  suffered  in  silence,  he  continually 
sought  out,  and  sent  them  unsolicited  relief.  Those,  whom  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  had  suddenly  imj)overished,  never  applied  to  him 
for  help  in  vain.  To  religious  charities,  to  the  education  of  young 
men  of  piety,  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  to  the  support  of  mis- 
sions, to  the  assistance  of  destitute  churches,  he  loved  peculiarly 
to  contribute.  The  oidy  privilege  of  the  affluent  which  he  covet- 
ed, was  the  good  which  they  might  do  with  their  wealth,  and  the 
pleasure  which  they  might  enjoy  in  doing  it. 

No  man  ever  loved  his  friends  with  more  sincerity  or  constan- 
cy, or  with  warmer  affection.  His  house,  his  hand,  and  his 
heart,  were  always  open  to  welcome  them.  He  never  deserted 
them  in  distress  ;  or  because  they  were  the  objects  of  reproach 
and  calumny.  Instead  of  this,  he  chose  rather  to  withdraw  from 
those  who  attacked  them,  however  numerous,  or  wealthy,  or  pow- 
erful. To  their  failings  he  was  kind;  never,  by  even  a  remote 
allusion,  giving  others  reason  to  suppose  that  he  observed  them. 
Th^ir  excellencies  he  loved  to  acknowledge.  The  characteris- 
tics, in  his  view,  which  ought  especially  to  govern  in  the  choice 
of  intimate  friends,  were  not  talents,  nor  learning,  nor  wealth, 
nor  influence,  nor  polish,  nor  fashion  :  they  were  sincere  affec- 
tion, tried  personal  worth,  and  refinement  of  the  mind.  In  this 
respect,  few  have  been  more  happy.  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
friends  and  with  others,  all  his  purposes  were  kind,  and  gener- 
ous, and  honourable.     He  would  not  condescend  to  wear  dis- 
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guise,  nor  to  associate  Avith  tiiose  before  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary. 

Personal  independence  and  decision  of  character  were  in- 
wrought in  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  He  was  afraid  of  no 
man.  The  history  of  his  life  presented  no  vulnerable  points ; 
and  he  knew  that  reproach  and  slander  could  not  do  him  injury. 
While  he  received  intelligence  and  advice  from  every  quarter, 
and  would  change  his  purpose  if  a  sufficient  reason  was  given  ; 
yet  without  such  a  reason,  no  influence  nor  entreaties,  no  flattery 
nor  threats,  could  induce  him  to  change  it.  His  purpose  was  his 
duty.  Motives  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  which  present  ob- 
jects can  afford,  led  him  to  embrace  it ;  and  no  other  motives 
could  prompt  him  to  relinquish  it.  For  this,  he  was  ready  at  all 
times,  if  it  became  necessary,  to  sacrifice  the  objects  which  are 
usually  most  valued  ; — the  friendship  of  any  friend,  the  civilities 
and  courtesy  of  the  rich,  the  fashionable,  and  the  powerful,  and 
the  applause  of  the  many.  The  formation  of  his  opinions  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  he  appeared  ever  to  consider  as  a  transaction 
exclusively  between  God  and  himself.  Aiming  to  leave  other 
things  wholly  out  of  view,  he  resorted  to  the  Bible  as  the  perfect 
standard  of  faith ;  and  as  absolutely  obligatory  on  the  con- 
science ;  believing  that  his  own  mind  was  darkened  by  many 
errors  and  needed  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  light.  Various 
opinions,  ardently  embraced  when  a  youth,  he  afterwards  relin- 
quished from  a  conviction  that  they  were  unfounded.  His  sen- 
timents on  all  important  religious  subjects  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes.  What  he  believed  to  be  true  he  would  preach,  in  all 
the  extent  in  which  he  received  it;  leaving  the  consequences 
with  God.  His  views  of  Christian  Catholicism  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Truth,  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  following  sermons. 
His  feelings,  and  conversation,  and  conduct  towards  those  who 
differed  from  him,  were  evangelically  liberal.  Virtue  he  describ- 
ed as  "  voluntary  obedience  to  Truth  j^''  and  vice,  as  "  voluntary 
obedience  to  Error.''''  He  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  plain  intel- 
ligible Revelation  of  the  Will  of  God  ;  and  every  man  who  has 
them,  to  be  equally  responsible  for  his  faith  as  for  his  practice. 
No  considerations  would  induce  him  to  be  civil  to  Error,  as  such  : 
or  to  narrow  the  distinction  between  Error  and  Truth.     Whilr- 
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he  treated  those  whom  he  believed  to  embrace  errors,  even  fun- 
damental ones,  with  kindness ;  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  ex- 
posed their  errors  without  hesitation  and  without  fear.  The  va- 
lue of  their  applause  and  their  friendship  was  "  less  than  no- 
thing," in  comparison  with  the  value  of  Truth,  and  of  a  clear 
conscience  before  God. 

All  who  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character  have  mentioned 
him  as  eminently  disinterested.  Few  men  have  originated  more  nu- 
merous or  more  important  institutions  or  measures.  Yet  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  in  no  instance  whatever  was  he  even  suspected  to  con- 
nect a  private  selfish  end;  his  own  personal  benefit,  or  the  advance- 
ment of  any  member  of  his  family  ;  with  that  which  was  avowed 
and  ostensible.  The  purposes  which  he  professed  were  the  only 
purposes  he  had  in  view.  To  accomplish  them,  he  could  not 
stoop  to  management  and  finesse.  They  were  honourable  pur- 
poses. He  declared  them  with  the  sincerity  of  truth,  and  pursu- 
ed them  with  the  dignity  of  virtue.  So  perfectly  known  was  his 
character  in  this  respect,  that  the  instance  probably  cannot  be 
named,  in  which  any  man  ventured  to  approach  him  for  his  as- 
sistance in  a  manner  which  was  not  direct  and  honourable. 

The  love  of  money  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  over  his 
mind.  He  viewed  wealth  not  as  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  in  the 
good  which  it  enabled  its  possessor  to  do  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
others.  He  had  a  right  "  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  enjoy  the 
good  of  his  labour  under  the  sun,"  and  to  make  adequate  provi- 
sion for  his  family.  But  the  residue  was  vested  in  his  hands  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-men.  These  were  his  prin- 
ciples. Were  the  amount  of  property  that  he  relinquished  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institution  over  which  he  presided  to  be  stated  ; 
those,  who  know  how  limited  were  his  resources,  would  view 
the  degree  in  which  they  were  reduced  by  his  liberality  as  literal- 
ly romantic. 

His  temper  was  ardent  and  natively  impetuous ;  but  under  the 
discipline  of  kindness  and  of  principle  it  had  been  chiefly  sub- 
dued. If  its  impetuosity  was  ever  manifested,  it  was  against  con- 
duct which  was  base  and  dishonourable.  If  at  any  time,  through 
misinformation,  he  had  been  led  to  form  incorrect  views  of  men 
or  of  conduct ;  when  convinced  of  it,  no  man  more  cheerftilly  re- 
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tracted  his  error.  His  ardour  was  daily  conspicuous  in  his  friend- 
ships, his  love  of  rectitude,  and  his  zeal  in  doing  good.  Though 
ardent,  he  was  amiable  and  affectionate,  and  possessed  an  almost 
child-like  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  heart.  Never  have  we 
known  the  individual,  whose  feelings  were  more  uniformly  or 
more  powerfully  excited  by  the  recital  of  a  tale  of  distress,  of  a 
kind  and  honourable  action,  or  of  an  account  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  Cross. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  and  splendid  Christian 
charities,  which  characterize  the  present  era,  was  extinguished 
only  with  the  lamp  of  life.  While  able  to  converse,  the  establish- 
ment, labours,  and  success  of  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  So- 
cieties maintained  their  hold  upon  his  heart.  Such  was  the  excite- 
ment which,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  life, 
the  accounts  of  their  success  produced  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  moment  to  control  the  influence  of  his  disease ; 
to  bring  back  his  thoughts,  occasionally  bewildered  by  the  in- 
tenseness  of  his  sufferings,  to  entire  coUectedness  ;  and  to  enable 
him  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  lively  and  animated  lan- 
guage of  fervent  and  pious  gratification. 

In  the  nearest  relations  of  private  life.  President  Dwight  was 
an  example  of  almost  all  that  is  excellent  and  praise-worthy. 
As  a  son,  he  manifested  towards  his  parents,  on  all  occasions,  tl\,e 
most  dutiful  and  cheerful  obedience,  and  the  most  reverential  af- 
fection. So  true  is  this  remark,  that  his  Mother  declared,  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  that  she  did  not  know  the  instance  in  tvhich 
he  ever  disobeyed  a  parental  command,  or  failed  in  the  performance 
of  a  filial  duty, — As  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  life  was  emi- 
nently lovely.  It  was  an  uniform  display  of  conjugal  affection 
and  paternal  tenderness  :  a  daily  exemplification  of  the  great 
principle  of  benevolence,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  His  highest  earthly  enjoyment  was  found  at  the  fire- 
side, in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Their  happiness  was  his  own  j 
and  to  promote  it,  no  exertions  were  too  great. — As  a  brother,  it 
has  been  seen  he  was  affectionate  and  generoi's  ;  supplying  to 
his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things 
would  admit,  the  severe  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  morning 
of  their  lives  in  the  death  of  an  excellent  father.     As  a  friend 
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and  neighbour,  let  the  united  testimony  of  the  various  communi- 
ties in  which  at  different  periods  of  his  life  he  resided,  give  his 
character.  Rarely  indeed  does  an  instance  occur,  in  which  the 
influence  of  individual  example  has  been  more  beneficially  ex- 
perienced. It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  kind  to  his  neighbours, 
polite  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  charitable  to  the  poor  ; 
and  that  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  followed  peace  with  all  men  : — 
there  was  a  moral  charm  that  uniformly  surrounded  him,  which 
was  felt  in  every  circle,  and  spread  its  benign  influence  through 
the  region  in  which  he  dwelt. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  personal  religion  are  every 
where  unfolded  in  the  following  work  ;  but  especially  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Nature  of  Faith  ;  in  those  on  Regeneration  ;  and  in 
those  on  the  Two  Great  Commandments.  We  have  met  with  no 
other  account  of  these  subjects  which  has  appeared  to  us  equally 
definite  and  satisfactory.  Religion  he  viewed  as  having  its  sea) 
only  in  the  heart ;  and  himself  and  all  men  by  nature  as  entirely 
destitute  of  it ;  and  remaining  so  voluntarily  until  renewed  by 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Wherever  it  existed,  he  supposed  it  to 
be  comprehended  in  Love  ;  and  proved  to  exist  only  by  the 
fruits  of  Love  visible  in  the  life.  His  views  of  his  own  attain- 
ments as  a  Christian  were  unaffectedly  humble.  On  this  subject 
he  was  reluctant  to  converse ;  conceiving  that  real  piety  is  un- 
ostentatious, and  that  mere  professions  are  of  little  value,  Rarely 
if  ever  has  he  been  known  to  mention  it  when  numbers  were  pre- 
sent •,  and  not  often  before  a  single  Christian  friend.  He  never 
spoke  of  himself  as  a  Christian.  His  humility  in  this  respect 
was  striking  in  his  sermons  and  his  prayers  :  when  speaking 
of  the  Christians  present,  never  including  himself  among  them. 
His  declarations  on  this  subject,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  always 
were,  that  he  did  not  knozo  that  he  had  any  personal  interest  in 
the  mediation  of  Christ  ;  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  were 
great  and  glorious  ;  that  he  was  usually  free  from  distressing 
doubts  and  apprehensions  ;  and  that  his  hopes  were  often  bright 
and  supporting.  He  loved  retirement  for  religious  meditation, 
self-examination,  and  secret  prayer  ;  and  spent,  it  is  believed,  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  His 
prayers  in  the  family  and  in  public  exhibited,  so  far  as  the  human 
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niiiid  can  judge,  unusual  evidence  of  contrition,  self-abasement, 
trust,  resignation,  gratitude,  and  love.  We  have  not  knov^^n  the 
individual  whose  powers  to  instruct  or  to  interest  in  conversa- 
tion were  superior  to  his  ;  yet  it  was  his  highest  pleasure  to  con- 
verse on  religious  subjects,  and  where  propriety  permitted  it,  on 
experimental  religion.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  at  all  times  in  company,  that  his  mind  seemed  willing  to 
enter  on  the  contemplation  of  religion  at  every  opportunity.  It 
was  not,  however,  mere  speculation.  It  was  a  living  exhibition 
of  the  various  affections  of  piety  and  benevolence  as  they  came 
warm  from  the  heart. 

His  life  was  a  steady  course  of  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  of  sub- 
mission ;  and  this  under  trials  well  calculated  to  determine  the 
character.  Probably  no  man,  without  actual  experience,  can 
realize  how  great  a  trial  of  patience  it  is,  to  endure  pain  in  the 
eyes  every  day  for  more  than  forty  years,  uninterrupted  except 
by  the  hours  of  sleep,  and  often  intense  and  agonizing  ;  to  be 
deprived  by  it  for  weeks  together  of  a  great  part  of  his  neces- 
sary sleep;  to  be  cut  off  absolutely  from  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing ;  and  to  be  continually  threatened  by  it  with  blindness  and 
occasionally  with  apoplexy.  Not  only  however  did  he  not  mur- 
mur nor  repine  ;  he  was  resigned.  He  was  more. — He  was  uni- 
versally cheerful  and  happy ;  and  always  ready  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  those  around  him.  He  chose  rather  to  remem- 
ber his  blessings  than  his  afflictions  ;  and  felt  that  he  had  not  de- 
served the  least  mercy.  Nay,  his  very  afflictions  he  viewed  as 
among  his  greatest  blessings. 

Death  often  invaded  his  peace.  He  lost  a  father  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  usefulness,  whom  he  ever  mentioned  with  the  highest 
reverence ;  three  brothers  at  the  age  of  manhood,  whom  he  ten- 
derly lamented ;  a  mother  endeared  to  him  by  every  considera- 
tion which  could  affect  the  heart  of  filial  piety ;  two  sisters,  for 
whom  he  felt  no  ordinary  warmth  of  attachment ;  and  a  son,  a 
youth  of  fine  promise,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  just  after  he  had 
completed  his  education.  The  effect  of  these  repeated  strokes 
was  obviously  such  as  a  Christian  should  desire.  Their  evident 
tendency  was  to  soften  the  heart,  to  subdue  the  will,  to  loosen 
the  attachment  to  terrestrial  good,  to  enliven  the  conscience,  and 
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to  assist  the  soul  in  its  assumption  of  the  heavenly  character. 
This  was  peculiarly  observable  of  the  death  of  his  son.  It  oc- 
curred before  the  termination  of  a  remarkable  Revival  of  Reli- 
gion among  the  students  of  the  Seminary ;  during  which  he  was 
believed  to  have  become  possessed  of  personal  piety.  Had  he 
lived,  he  intended  to  have  been  a  clergyman.  He  died,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home ;  and  his  father  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  be 
present  at  his  funeral.  Rarely  have  we  witnessed  parental  sor- 
row equally  intense  and  permanent.  Rarely  could  he  mention 
his  son  without  a  faltering  voice  and  cheeks  suffused  with  tears. 
Those  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  during  the  two  last  years 
of  his  life  were  not  more  struck  with  their  severity,  nor  with  the 
fortitude  which  he  discovered  under  them,  than  with  the  marked 
effect  of  them  upon  his  mind.  Often  for  months  together,  the 
pain  which  he  endured  was  not  only  unintermitted ;  but,  in  its 
severest  forms,  spasmodical.  During  the  continuance  of  these 
convulsions,  which  recurred  frequently  during  the  day,  so  intense 
was  the  anguish,  that  the  sweat  would  roll  down  his  forehead  for 
many  minutes  together  in  continued  streams.  Yet  such  was  his 
fortitude,  that  though  compelled  at  times  to  groan  from  severity 
of  distress,  he  never  once  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  murmur  or 
complain.  But  while  these  sufferings  thus  ravaged  the  body, 
and  prepared  it  for  dissolution  ;  their  effect  upon  the  soul  was 
obviously  salutary.  Accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  the  daily 
contemplation  of  death ;  he  now  witnessed  its  gradual  approach 
with  serenity  and  peace.  In  the  midst  of  his  sorrows  he  found 
consolations  "  that  were  neither  few  nor  small."  He  grew  con- 
tinually more  and  more  humble,  gentle,  meek,  and  resigned ;  more 
and  more  disposed  to  give  up  every  trust  but  in  his  Saviour. 
Though  his  intellect  retained  all  its  vigour ;  yet  his  temper  be- 
came in  an  eminent  degree  that  of  a  lovely  child.  His  af- 
fections were  exquisitely  tender.  Their  native  character  seem- 
ed entirely  gone,  and  they  resembled  the  affections  of  heaven. 
His  views,  his  hopes,  his  purposes,  and  his  joys  were  heavenly ; 
and  nothing  terrestrial  seemed  to  remain  except  his  earthly  taber- 
nacle, which  was  just  ready  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  there  to  rest 
in  hope.  When  called  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley,  his  Shep- 
herd appeared  to  be  with  him.     His  rod  and  His  staff  they  com- 
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forted  him.  Though  frequently  bewildered  through  excess  of 
pain,  yet  no  distressing  fear  assailed  him.  He  saw  the  presence 
of  the  grim  Destroyer  with  tranquility  and  hope ;  yielded  up  his 
soul  without  a  struggle ;  and,  as  we  trust  with  undoubting  confi- 
dence, found  a  glorious  welcome  into  the  "  House  not  made  with 
hands  ;  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

His  life  was  eminently  useful  and  lovely.  His  death  was  peace- 
ftil  and  happy  to  himself,  but  most  widely  and  deeply  lamented 
by  his  countrymen  at  large,  as  well  as  by  his  family,  his  many 
friends,  and  the  Church  of  Christ.  His  eternity  we  trust  will 
pass  among  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  in  their  immortal 
progress  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and  virtue. 

Over  the  grave  of  President  Dwight,  the  Corporation  of  the 
College  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monument,  on  which'is  the 
following  inscription  : 

Hie  Sepultus  jacet 

Vir  ille  admodum  reverendus 

Timotheus  Dwight,  S.T.D.  L.L.D. 

Collegii  Yalensis  Praeses, 

et  ejusdem 

Sacrosanctae  Theologiae  Professor : 

Qui 
De  Literis,  de  Religione,  de  Patria 

Optime  meritus  ; 

Maximo  suorum  et  bonorum  omnium 

Desiderio, 

Mortem  obiit, 

Die  XI.  Januar.  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXVII. 

^  jEtatis  suae 

LXV. 

On  the  opposite  side. 

Ecclesiae  Greenficldiensis  Pastor 

Annos  XII. 

Collegii  Yalensis  Tutor 

VI. 

Praeses 

XXII. 

Senatus 

Collegii  Yalensis 

Hoc  Saxum  Ponenduni 

Curavit. 
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SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 
A.  Doctrines  of  Natural  Religion. 

a.  Existence  of  God,  aarmoa, 
.  /.  Direct  Proofs  of  it.  Mark  xii.  32.  -  -  I 
.    //.  Atheistical  Objections  and  Schemes  of  Doc-  > 

trine  considered.     Ps.  xiv.  1.  5 

.   ///.  Comparative    Influence    of    Atheism    and  > 

Christianity.     Ps.  xiv.  1.  5 

b.  Unity  of  God.     1  Cor.  viii.  4.   -  ^  -         4 

c.  Attributes  of  God, 

.    /.  Eternity  ^  Ps.  di.  24-27.  -  -         5 

.  11.    Immutability,  5 

.  m   Omnipresence,  >  ^^   ^^^^^^   j_j2^  ,         ^ 

.  ly.  Omniscience,     y 

.   V.  Omnipotence,     )  r'  •    1 

rrr    1     1  J  >  Gen.  XVll.  1.  -  -  < 

,   yl.  Independence,  ) 
.  VIL  Benevolence, 

.     .     I.  As  proved  by  the  Works  of  Creation  and  ) 
Providence.      1  John  iv.  8.  5 
.     .     II.  As  exhibited  by  Revelation.   1  John  iv.  8.        9 
.  VIII.  Justice.     Deut.  xxxii.  4.    -  -  -       10 

,  IX.  Truth.     Psalm  cxvii.  2.        -  -  -       H 

.    X.  Mercy.     Psalm  ciii.  8.  -  -  -       12 

.  XI.  Wisdom.   1  Tim.  i.  17.  -  -  -       13 

d.  Decrees  of  God.     Job  xxiii.  13.  -  14,15 

e.  Sovereignty  of  God.     Jer.  x.  23.  »  -  -       16 

f.  Works  of  God, 
.     /.  Of  Creation, 
.     .     I.  Heaven, 
.     .     .     I.  Air,  ^ 

.     .     •    n.  Starry  Heaven,      >      -  -  -       17 

.     .     .    ui.  Supreme  Heaven,  ) 
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.  IV.  Holy  Angels, 

.     .     i.    Their  Rank,  i 

.     .    ii.  Their  Attributes,       >Col.  i.  16.       18,19 

.     .    iii.  Their  Employments,  5 

.    V.  Fallen  Angels.     Jude  6.  -  -       20 

II.  Earth, 

.     I.  The  Globe  itself.     Gen.  i.  I.    -  -       21 

.    11.  Man, 

i.  Body, 


.     .     .    ii.  Soul,  V  Gen.  i.  26,  27.        -       22 

.     .     .     .     1.  Its  Nature,) 

.     •     .     .     2.  Soul  not  Material.  Gen.  ii.  7.  23 

•     .     .     .     3.  Soul  not  a  chain  of  Ideas  and  > 
Exercises.     Gen.  ii.  7.  5 
.     .     .    iii.  Chief  End  of  Man.     iCor.  x.  31.         25 
//.  Of  Providence, 

.     I.  Probation  of  Man.     Gen.  ii.  15 — 17.        -       26 
.    II.  Temptation, )  r^        ■■•   i     n 
.    III.  Fall,  '^  Gen.  111.  1-6.        -  -       27 

.    IV.  Sentence.     Gen.  iii.  14 — 19.        -  -       28 

.  V.  Depravity  of  Man, 
.  .  I.  Its  Universality, 
.     .     .     i.  Proved  from  Revelation  and  Facts. 

Rom.  V.  1 2. 
.     .     .    ii.  Proved  from  Man's  rejection  of  the  . 

Word  of  God.     Jer.  viii.  9.  \      '^" 


29 


•  •     .     .    II.  Its  Degree.     Eccl.  viii.  2.       -  -       31 

•  •     .     .    III.  Its  Derivation — From  Adam.  Rom.  v.  20.    32 
.     .     .     .    IV.  Remarks  upon  it.     Rom.  vi.  12.  -       33 

•  .     .  VI,  Man  cannot  be  justified  by  the  Law  of) 

God.     Rom.  iii.  20.  5 
B.  Doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Religion ;  or  the  Me- 
diatorial System. 
.    a.  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator, 
.     .     /.  He  is  the  True  and  Perfect  God, 

I.  He  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  Scriptures, 
.     .     .     .     I.  The  Names  of  God  are  there  given  ) 

Him.     Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  ]  ^"^ 

.     ,     .     .    II.  The  Attributes,  (  of  God  are  there  ascrib- >  «„ 
.     .     .     .    HI.  The  Actions,      (  ed  to  Him.  Rom.  8.  3,4.  5 
....    IV.  Divine  Relations  are  there ^ 
said  to  be  sustained  by  Him. 
I     .     .    V.  Divine  Worship  is  there  re- 
quired to  be  rendered  &;  is  ac- 
tually rendered  to  Him. 
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II.  The  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only^ 
ground    of  consistency  in    the 
scheme  of  Redemption, 

III.  The    Jews    otherwise   are    not 

chargea  ble  with  guilt  in  putting 
Him  to  death, 

IV.  The  Prophets  &;  Apostles  cannot 

otherwise  be  vindicated  from  I 
the  sin  of  leading  mankind  into  j 
Idolatry,  J 

V.  Objections  answered.      1  Cor.  iii.  20.        -       39 

VI.  Objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Unita-  ) 

rians.      1  Cor.  iii.  20.  5 
VII.  Objections  to  their  manner  of  conducting;  ) 


40 
41 

42 
43 


Vor 


the  Controversy.      1  Cor.  iii.  20 
.    //.  He  is  Man.     Or  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  ) 

Rom.  viii.  3.  5 

b.  The  Covenant  under  which  Christ  acted  :  that  ) 

of  Redemption.     Is.  liii.  10.  5 

c.  The  Offices  which  Christ  sustained, 
/.  His  Prophetical  Office, 

I.  His  Personal  Preaching, 

.     .     I.  The  Necessity  of  his  executing  the  Office  )  , 
of  a  Preacher.     Luke  xxiv.  19.  5 

.     .     II.  The  Things  which  He  taught.  John  vii. 46.     45 

.     .    III.  The  manner  of  his  Preaching.  Job. vii. 46.     46 

.     .    IV.  The   Consequences  of  his  Preaching.  )      ^^ 

John  vii.  46.  ^ 

.    II.  His  Preaching  by  his  Apostles, 

.     .     I.  The  Fact  that  they  preached  the  Gospel  )  .„ 
of  Christ.     Mark  xvi.  1 5 ,  1 6,  20.  5 
.    II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preach-"^ 
ing  it, 

.     .    HI.  The  things  which  they  preach- 
ed, 

.     .    IV.  The    Consequences    of    their 
preaching,  j 

II.  His  Priestly  Office, 

.     I.  Origin,  Office,  and  Character  of  ^ 

a  Priest,  >  Ps.  ex.  4.      50 

.    II.  Proofs  of  Priesthood  of  Christ,     3 

.    III.  His  Character  as  a  Priest.     His  Holiness, 

.     .     I.  In  what  it  was  exemplified, 

.     .     .     i.  In  his  Piety,  ^^^^'^ 

.     .     .    ii.  In  his  Performance  of  the  duties  <     vii.  >  51 
which  He  owed  Mankind,  f     26.^ 

.     .     .   iii.  In  his  Self-Government.  Heb.  vii.  26.     .  52 

T.  r; 
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Heb. 
vii. 

26.' 


■  \ 


Rom.  iii.  24—26 


.    11.  Its  importance, 
.     .     i.  To  the  Distinction  ol  hib  (Jha-'] 
racter, 
.    ii.  To  enable  Him  to  magnify  the 
Law  of  God,  j 

.     .    iii.  To  give  the  necessary  efficacy  ( 
to  his  sufferings  for  Mankind, J 
.     .    iv.  To  his  setting  before  men  an  example 
of  righteousness.  1  John  ii.  5 

IV.  His  Atonement, 
.     I.  Its  Nature, 
.    II.  Its  Necessity, 
.    III.  Its  Reality,  ^ 
.    IV.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  I  Rom.  iii.  ) 

performed,  [24—26.   5 

.    V.  Its  Extent,  J 

.    VI.  Objections  answered.  Rom.  iii.  24 — 26. 

V.  Intercession  of  Christ.     Heb.  vii.  24,  25. 
///.  His  Kingly  Office.     Eph.  i.  20 — 22. 

The  Miracles  of  Christ.     Acts  ii.  22. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ.     Acts  iii.  15.  61, 

The  Amiableness  of  Christ  in  publishing  the  Gos-  ) 

pel  to  Mankind.     Is.  Hi.  7.  \ 

The  Consequences  of  Christ's  Mediation, 

/.  Justification, 

.     I.  The  Nature  :  or  in  what  it  consists, 

.    II.  The  Source  :  the  Free  Grace  of  God, 

.    III.  The  Means  :  Faith  in  Christ, 

.     .     I.  Duty  of  believing.     Rom.  iii.  28. 

.     .    II.  Nature  of  Faith.     Rom.  iii.  28. 

.     .    III.  Influence  of  Faith  in  our  Ju.stification.  ) 

Rom   iii.  28  5 

.     .    IV.  Reconciliation  of  Paul  and  James"^  t 

on  this  sunjert,  I     •■ 

.     .    V.  Influence  of  Works  on  our  Justifi-  ,'   c,  * 

24. 
cation,  J 

.     .    VI.  Justification  by  Faith  does  not  lessen  the 
Motives  to  obedience.  Rom.  iii.  3 

//.  Regeneration, 

.     I.  The  Agent  in  effecting  it :    The  Holy  Ghost, 

.     .     I.  His  Character.     Til.  iii.  5. 

.  .  II.  Testimonies  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ^ 
from  the  ancient  Cbri.stians,  Jews,  ai;d  > 
Heathen.     Is.  xlviii   16.  ) 

.     .    III.  His  Ageiicy.     Tit.  iii.  5.  - 

.    II.  Its  Necessity,  >  t  u     •••   o 
TIT    T.    ID     ;  ,  >  John  111.  3 

»    III.  Its  Reality, 
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76 


77 


IV.  Its  Nature.     John  iii.  3.    -    •         -  -       74 

V.  Its  Antecedents.     Acts  xvi.  29,  30.  -       75 

VI.  Its  Attendants  generally  considered.     Eph.  ) 

iv.  22—24.  ^ 
.     I.  Faith.     See  Sermon  66. 
.    II.  Repentance.     Matt,  xxvii-  3 — 5. 
.    III.  Love, 

.     .     i.  Its  Nature,  ) 

.     .    ii.  Evidence  of  its  existence,  5 
.     .    iii.  Its  consistency   with  providing;  pecii 
liarly  for  our  own.      1  Tim.  v.  8 
.     .    iv.  Its  consistency  with  our  seeking  salva. 

tion.     Rom.  ii.  6,  7 
.    IV.  Complacency.     John  xiii.  34.  - 

VII.  Its  Consequences, 
.     I.  Adoption.      1  John  iii.  2.  -  - 
.     II.  Sanctificotion.      1  Thess.  v  23. 
.    III.  Peace  of  Consci^i'.ce.     John  xiv-  27.     - 
.    IV.  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.     Rom.  xiv.  17- 
.    v.  Increase  of  Grace,                  <  Prov.  iv. 
.    VI.  Perseverance  unto  the  End,  \      18. 

VIII.  Ifs  Evidences, 

.     I.  W'Mt  are  not  evidences.     2  Cor.  xiii.  5.        88 
.    II.   What  are  real  evidences.  2  Cor.  xiii.  5-       80 
.    III.  Difficuhies  attending  the   application  of)  ^^ 
tliese  evidences  to  ourselves.  2  Cor.  13.  5.  \ 
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SYSTEM  OF  DUTIES. 

A.  Duties  of  Natural  Religion. 

a.  Character  of  the  Law  of  God.     Psalm  xix.  7. 

b.  In  what  it  is  summed  up, 
/.  In  the  Two  Great  Commandments, 

I.  The  First  Great  Commandment, 
.     I.  Love  to  God.     Mark  xii.  28—30. 
,    II.  Reverence  of  God.     Job  xxviii.  28. 
.    III.  Humility.     1  Peter  v.  5. 
.    IV.  Resignation.     Luke  xxii.  41,  42. 

II.  The  Second  Great  Commandment, 
.     I.  What  it  requires.     Mark  xii.  31. 


//. 


.    n.  Its  Effects, 

.     i.  On  Personal  Happiness.  Acts  xx.  35- 
.     .    ii.  On  Public  Happiness.  Acts  xx.  35. 
.    III.  Its  Foundation  :  Utility.     Acts  xx.  35- 
In  the  Decalogue, 

I.  The  First  Commandment.     Ex.  xx.  3. 

II.  The  Second  Commandment.  Ex.  xx.  4 — 6 
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III.  The  Third  Commandmenl, 

.     I.  The  Nature  of  Profaiieness.  Ex.  20.  7. 
.    II.  The  Guilt  of  Profaneness.  Ex.  20.  7. 
•    III.  The  Danger  of  Protaneness.  Ex.  20.  7. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Commandment, 

.  I.  The  Perpetuity,  (  of  the  Sabbath 
.  II.  The  Chane;e,  (  Ex.  20.  8—1 1 
.  III.  Objections  answered.  Heb.  4.  9. 
.    IV.  How   the  Sabbath  is  to  be  observed. 

Is.  58.  13,  14. 
.    V.  Reflections  on  the  Sabbath.  Ex.  20.  11. 

V.  The  Fifth  Commandment, 

.     I.  Duty  of  Children.   Ex.20.  12. 
.     II.  Duty  of  Parents.   Ex.20.  12. 
.    III.  Duty  of  Rulers.  Ex.  20.  12. 
.    IV.  Duty  of  Subjects.  Ex.  20.  12. 

VI.  The  Sixth  Commandment, 
.     I.  Killing;  when  lawful.)  Vx   20    13 
.    II.  Murder,  5       *      *      ' 
.    III.  Duelling.  Ex.  20.  13. 
.    IV.  Suicide.  Ex.20.  13. 
.    V.  Drunkenness.  Ex.  20.  13. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Commandment, 
.     I.  The  Origin,    Nature,   and 
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105,  106 
107 


108 
109 


-  110 
111,  112 

-  113 

-  114 


115 

116 
117 
118 


Marriage. 


Ex.20.  14. 
Matth.  19.  3- 


Benefits  of^ 
Ex.  20.  14.5 


-11. 


.    II.  Lew^dness. 

.    III.  Polygamy, 

.    IV.  Divorce, 

VIII.  The  Eighth  Commandment, 

.     I.  Idleness,        >  t^,      on    1  c 
r)      r     ,-.       >  Ex.  20.  15. 
.    II.  Prodigality,  \ 

.    III.  Fraud.  Ex.20.  15.       - 

.    IV.. Gaming.  Ex.20.  15.    - 

IX.  The  Ninth  Commandment, 
.     I.  Nature  &  Importance  of  Truth.  Ex. 20.16. 
.    II.  Nature  and  Causes  of  Lying.  Ex.  20.  16. 
.    III.  Mischiefs  and   Preventives  of  Lying.  > 

Ex.20.  16.  5 
.    IV.  Slander.  Ex.  20.  16.     -  *- 

X.  The  Tenth  Commandment, 
I.  Contentment.  Ex.  20.  17. 

.    II.  Charity.  1  Tim.  6.  17— 19.      - 
.    III.  Avarice.  1  Tim.  6.  9,  10. 
.    IV.  Ambition.  Rom.  12.  16. 
c.  Man's  Inability  to  obey  the  Law  of  God.  Rom.8.17. 
B.  Duties  of  the  CJu-istian  Religion. 
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a.  Mode  of  Restoration  to  the  Spirit  of  Obedience  :  >    ^ 

By  Faith  and  Repentance.  Acts  20  20,  21.  > 

b.  Means  of  Restoration,  or  Means  of  Grace. 
..    /.  Ordinary  Means  of  Grace, 

.     .     J.  Generally  considered, 
.     .     .     I.  Proofs  that  there  are  such  Means 

1  Cor.  4. 

.  .  .  II.  What  they  are                  h  Cor.  4.  15.     136 

.  .  .  III.  What  IS  their  Influence,    ^ 

.  .  .  IV.  Objections  answered.   iCor.  4.  15.              137 

.  .  II.  Particularly  considered, 

.  .  .  I.  Hearing  of  the  Word  of  God.  Luk.  8.  18.     138 

.  .  .  II.  Prayer, 

•  .  .  .     i.  Nature  of  Prayer,        ) 

.     .     .     .    ii.  Seasons  of  Prayer,      VlThes.  5.  17.     139 

•  .     .     .    iii.  Obligations  to  Prayer,  5 
.     .     .     .   iv.  Usefulness  of  Prayer, 

.     .     .     .     .  1.  To  the  Suppliant.   1  Thes.  5.  17.  140 

2.  To  Families.  Eph.  6.  10.  141 

3.  To  Communities,  ^ 

•  .     .     •    V.  Efficacy  of  Prayer  in  procuring  I  j^^ 

blessings,  j 

.     .     .     .    vi.  Encouragements  to  Prayer,  J 

.     .     .     .  vii.  Objections  to  Prayer.   Job  21.  15.         143 
.     .     .     .  viii.  Forms  of  Prayer.  Math.  6.  9 — 13.  144 

.     .     .    III.  Intercourse  with  Religious  Men.  Prov.  > 

13.  20.5    ^^ 
.     .     .    IV.  Religious  Meditation,  -  -  -     146 

.     .     .    V.  Religious  Education  of  Children, 
.     .     .     .     i.  Duty  of  Educating  Children  reli- >         ^^^ 

giously.    Prov.  22.  6.  \ 
.     .     .     .    ii.  Manner  in  which  it  is  ^ 

to  be  done,  V  Prov.  22.  6.       148 

.     .     .     .    iii.  Motives  to  this  duty,   ) 
.    //.  Extraordinary  Means  of  Grace, 
.     .     I.  Who  are  to  use  them  :  or  the  Church  of  Christ. 
.     .     .     I.  Ordinary  Members  of  the  Church:)         .^ 

Their  Character.  2  Cor.  6.  14.  5 
.     .     .    II.  Officers  of  the  Church, 
.     .     .  i.  Ministers, 

1.  Who  are  Ministers.   1  Pet.5.1— 3.  150,151 

.     ,     .     .  .  2.  Duties  of  Ministers, 

1.  Preaching, 

1-  End  of  Preaching,         )  Matth.  } 

2.  Nature  of  Preaching,    >  ^o'  jq*  (    ^^^ 

.     .     .     ....  3.  Subjects  of  Preaching,} 
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4.  Manner  of  Preaching,  -  -     153 

.     ...  2.  Study,  j\ 

.     .  .  .  3.  Conducting  the  Ordinances  of     ^ 

Divine  Worship,  .     *    S.T5ii 

.  .   .  4.  Presiding  over  ^directing  the  ]    Si    ' 

Discipline  of  the  Church,  JH 
•  .  .  .  5.  Instructing  the  iiock  in  private  i^-" 
.     .  ii.  Deacons.  Acts  6.  1 — 6.  -  -'    155 

II.  Wh;it  they  are, 

I.  Baptism, 
.     .  i.  Reality.   C  of  Baptism.  / 
.     .  ii.  Design,    ^  Mat.  28.  19.  ^  ^^^ 

.     .  iii.  Subjocts  of  Baptism, 


1.  Believing  Adults,  C  Matth. 


22 25. 

iv.  Motives  to  the  attendance 


159 


•  .  2.  Infant  children  of  believers  (  28.  19. 
.  .  3.  No  Infants  but  those  of  believers, 
.  iv.  Mode  of  Administration, 
n.  Lord's  Supper, 
.     i.  Nature  and  Design,        ^  Mark  14  ? 
.    ii.  Qualifications  of  Com- <    „^     o^    >     160 
■       .  J    22 — 25.  C 

municants,  (  3 

.    iii.  Disposition  with  which  to  Ct.^    ,    ^.  ) 

u      »»      1  J  }Mark  14.f  ,_, 

be  attended,  \   -,0     ok    /  ^^^ 


III.  Discipline  of  the  Church.     Mat.  18.  >      ^^ 

15— 18.  5     ^^^ 
SYSTEM  of  Dispensations  consequent  on  the  State  of 
Probation. 

A.  Death.     Psalm  90.  3.         -  -  -  -     163 

B.  Consequences  of  Death, 

a.  Immediate  Consequences.     Eccl.  12.  7.  -     164 

b.  Remoter  Consequences, 
/.  Resurrection  of  the  Body.     1  Cor.  15.  16.  165 
//.  FinalJudgment.     2  Pet.  3.  10.           -              -     166 
///.  Punishment  of  the  Wicked, 

.     I.  Its  Duration.    Matth.  25.  46.         -  -     167 

.     II.  Its  Nature.     2Pet.  2.  12.  -  -      168 

IV.  Rewards  of  the  Righteous, 

.     I.  New  Creation.     2  Pet.  3.  13.       -  -     169 

.    II.  Happiness  of  Heaven.  Rev.  21.  1 — 3.     170,171 
Conclusion.     Pro  v.  8.  6.     -         -  -  .  172,173 
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MARK  xii.  32. 
There  is  one  God, 

The  existence  of  God  is  the  basis  of  religion.  This  truth  wili 
be  evident,  if  we  remember,  that  the  word  Religion  always  de- 
notes either  a  system  of  truths,  of  which  God  is  the  great  subject ; 
or  a  system  of  affections  and  conduct  of  which  He  is  the  supreme 
object.  If  we  can  prove  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  a  God  ; 
that  is,  of  a  Being,  by  whom  we  were  created,  and  by  whom  the 
universe  is  governed ;  some  such  system  of  truths,  affections,  and 
conduct,  must  be  also  capable  of  being  proved.  To  such  a  Being 
we  and  the  universe  must  sustain  important  relations  ;  and  out  of 
these  relations  must  necessarily  arise  to  intelligent  beings  a  va- 
riety of  duties,  immediately,  and  alway,  owed  to  him.  Were 
there  no  such  Being,  there  could  be  no  such  relations,  nor  duties. 
Were  the  existence  of  such  a  Being  incapable  of  proof,  the  exis- 
tence of  the  relations  and  duties  would  be  equally  incapable  of 
being  proved.  Happily  for  us,  and  accordantly  with  his  own  wis- 
dom, God  has  not,  in  this  most  interesting  case,  left  himself  with- 
out ample  witness. 

In  the  text  the  existence  of  God  is  declared  in  the  plainest  and 
most  direct  terms.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  immediately  to  th*^ 
examination  of  this  snbiect. 
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The  foundation  of  all  reasoning  concerning  beings  and  events, 
and  ultimately  concerning  attributes  and  relations  also,  is  a  sup- 
posed, or  acknowledged,  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  By 
cause,  (it  will  be  observed,  that  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  called 
the  efficient  cause)  I  intend,  that  something,  be  it  what  it  may, 
which  produces,  or  is  supposed  to  produce,  existence,  or  any  change 
of  existence  ;  and  without  which  the  existence,  or  the  change,  would 
not  have  been.  Between  this  something,  styled  cause,  and  the 
something,  styled  eflcct,  all  mankind,  except  a  few  skeptical  or 
atheistical  philosophers,  have  agreed,  that  there  is  an  inseparable 
connection.  As  this  connection  has  been  denied  by  these  philoso- 
phers ;  and  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  on  this 
and  every  other  subject ;  a  consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  evi- 
dence which  attends  it,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  proper  part  of  the 
present  discourse. 

In  the  Jirsl  place,  it  will  be  admitted  by  these  philosophers,  as  well 
as  all  other  men,  that  ive  have  no  knowledge  of  any  existence,  or  any 
change,  zvhich  has  taken  place  without  a  cause.  All  beings,  and 
all  events,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  has  hitherto  ex- 
tended, have  been  produced  by  some  agency,  or  influence,  extra- 
neous to  themselves ;  and  have  never  sprung  up  into  existence 
casually,  or  without  such  agency,  or  influence.  There  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  least  reason  furnished  by  experience,  or  by  any 
thing  which  we  know,  why  we  should  believe  existence  to  be  ca- 
sual ;  or  why  we  should  doubt  an  inseparable  connection  between 
cause  and  effect.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  experience,  all  the 
knowledge,  of  man,  lends  its  whole  influence  to  the  doctrine,  that 
existence  has  been  invariably  caused.  The  supposition,  there- 
fore, that  existence  is  uncaused,  or  that  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  is  not  inseparable,  and  invariable,  is  perfectly 
gratuitous,  and  without  a  shadow  of  support.  How  absurd  and 
ridiculous  it  is,  for  a  man,  professing  to  be  a  reasoner  and  a  ])hi- 
losopher,  to  found  his  opinions,  or  his  arguments,  in  any  case,  and 
especially  in  the  most  important  case  possible,  on  a  mere  suppo- 
sition, I  need  not  explain. 

2dly.  All  mankind  have  acknowledged  in  the  clearest  manner, 
and  in  every  zoay,  of  which  the  subject  was  susceptible,  the  insepara- 
ble nature  of  this  conneclion. 
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Tlic  language  of  every  nation  is  formed  only  on  this  plan.  In 
every  language  there  are  not  only  many  words,  directly  expressing 
ideas  of  this  subject,  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  efiect,  production, 
produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate,  &;c.  or  words  equivalent  to 
these  ;  but  every  verb  in  every  language,  except  the  intransitive 
impersonal  verbs,  and  the  verb  substantive,  involves,  of  course,  caus- 
ation or  eflciency  ;  and  refers  always  to  an  agent,  or  cause,  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  without  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent,  the  verb 
would  have  no  tneatiing.  In  this  manner  have  mankind  declared,  in 
the  very  structure  of  their  languages,  not  only  that  they  perceived, 
and  acknowledged,  this  connection,  but  that  it  formed  so  considera- 
ble and  essential  a  part  of  their  thoughts,  as  to  necessitate  them  to 
think  in  this  manner  only.  Thus  to  think,  to  speak,  to  sit,  to  run, 
to  strike,  to  write,  to  love,  to  hate,  all  denote  effects,  and  refer  to 
an  agent,  or  cause  of  those  effects ;  and  without  such  reference 
would  not  contain,  nor  express,  any  meaning  whatever. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  all  mankind  have  agreed  in  the 
acknowledgement  of  this  connection,  except  a  few  atheistical  and 
skeptical  philosophers.  These  men  have,  indeed,  denied  this 
connection  inform  ;  but  they  have  acknowledged  it,  as  fully  as  all 
others,  in  their  customary  language.  On  every  subject,  except 
creation,  or  giving  existence,  they  have  spoken  exactly  as  other 
men  speak ;  and  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  is  as 
often  declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  much  re- 
lied on,  as  in  those  of  other  men.  This  fact  is  clear  proof,  that 
they  admit  this  connection  in  all  cases,  except  those,  which  respect 
the  existence  and  government  of  God,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In  truth,  language  is  so  constructed,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  write,  or  speak,  in  a  different  manner. 

Children,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  speak  at  all,  inquire  more 
anxiously,  and  more  universally,  concerning  causation  and  efficien- 
cy, than  concerning  any  other  subject  of  investigation.  Every 
one,  conversant  with  them,  must  have  observed,  that  they  almost 
continually  inquire,  who  did  this,  that,  and  the  other,  thing ;  or  pro- 
duced the  several  changes,  of  which  they  are  witnesses  ?  Wh© 
made  themselves,  and  the  various  objects  around  them  ?  In  this 
manner  they  teach  us,  that  this  is.  to  man.  the  natural  and  the  onlv 
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natural,  mode  of  conceiving  :  for  all  children  lhink,iand  speak,  in 
this  manner. 

Nor  are  the  views  of  mankind  less  forcibly  evident,  concern- 
ing this  subject,  in  their  actions.  No  man  ever  acted,  without  re- 
garding himself  as  a  cause ;  and  without  expecting  to  produce 
some  change  in  himself,  or  in  the  objects  around  him,  by  his  effi- 
ciency ;  nor  made  use  of  any  instrument,  without  expecting  from 
it  a  degree  of  efficacy,  which  should  produce  some  change,  or 
other,  not  to  be  looked  for  without  it.  Thus  all  men  eat  and  drink, 
lie  down,  and  act  universally,  with  a  design  to  effectuate  certain 
changes  in  themselves,  or  other  objects :  and  Atheists,  as  truly, 
and  uniformly,  as  any  other  men.  Thus,  also,  children  act,  from 
the  beginning.  Indeed,  were  men  not  to  act  in  this  manner,  they 
would  never  act  at  all.  No  proof  of  absolute  and  universal  convic- 
tion, concerning  this  or  any  other  subject,  can  be  more  perfect. 

3dly.  We  learn  this  connection  from  experience  ;  and  in  two 
zoays  ;  by  the  testimony  of  our  senses.,  and  by  the  inspection  of  our 
minds. 

Causes  operate  zcithout  us,  and  within  ris ;  and  produce  their 
proper  effects  in  both  cases.  Those,  which  operate  without  us, 
produce  their  effects  before  our  senses  ;  and  so  far  our  knowledge 
of  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  arises  from  sensitive- 
testimony.  Those,  which  operate  within  us,  produce  their  ef- 
fects before  the  eye  of  the  mind  only  ^  and  so  far  our  knowledge  of 
this  connection  is  intuitive.  I  as  clearly  perceive,  thdii 'I  think, 
reflect,,  remember,  choose,  wish,  love,  and  hate  ;  that  by  a  determi- 
nation of  my  will  I  turn  my  thoughts  from  one  subject  to  another  ^ 
and  transfer  my  affections  and  my  conduct,  voluntarily,  from  one 
object  to  another,  and  from  one  course  to  another  ;  as  that  I  exist. 
1  also  perceive  this  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty ;  viz.  with  the  bare  inspection  of  the  mental  eye  ;  commonly 
termed  Intuition,  and  acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  the  high- 
est possible  certainty.  Mr.  Hume  is,  therefore,  totally  erroneous 
in  his  assertion,  that  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  exists^ 
or  rather  w  perceived,  only  in  the  Names  ^  and  that,  if  we  would 
call  both  by  the  Name,  Events,  we  should  not  suppose  any  con- 
nection to  exist  between  them. 

This  opinion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  these  Names, 
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and  not  that  of  Events,  have  been  given  to  thmn.  Mankind  never 
give  Names  without  Ideas ;  nor  form  any  Names,  which  do  not 
express  such  Ideas,  as  they  really  have  ;  nor  suppose  themselves 
io  have  Ideas,  which  they  have  not ;  or  different  Ideas  from  those, 
which  they  really  have.  Wherever  Names  have  been  given,  the 
very  ideas,  which  they  denote,  have  certainly  existed  in  the 
Minds  of  those,  by  whom  they  were  given. 

The  things  which  we  really  perceive  in  this  case,  is  however, 
merely  the  fact,  that  cause  and  effect  are  thus  connected ;  and  not 
the  nature  of  the  causation,  or  eff.ciency,  on  which  the  connection 
is  founded.  That  /,  and  not  something  else,  think,  and  act,  in  such 
manners  as  have  been  recited,  and  that  but  for  me  the  thought 
rind  action  would  not  have  existed,  I  perceive  intuitively ;  but  1 
do  not  perceive  at  all  why,  or  by  what  power,  I  think,  and  act. 
The  nature  of  this  subject  lies,  in  every  case,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  human  capacity.  Yet  this  infers  not  in  any  degree  any 
want  of  evidence,  attending  the  fact.  The  contrary  opinion 
would  be  attended  with  this  absurdity ;  that  we  cannot  perceive  one, 
thing  without  perceiving  at  the  same  time  another,  totally  diverse, 
and  in  the  view  of  the  mind  entirely  separated:  an  absurdity, 
which  cannot  need  to  be  exposed  by  me. 

4thly.  The  Mind  cannot  realize  the  fact,  that  existence,  or  change, 
can  take  place  zvithout  a  cause. 

This  is,  at  least,  true  with  respect  to  my  own  mind,  I  have 
very  often  made  the  attempt,  and  with  no  small  pains-taking ;  but 
have  never  been  able  to  succeed  at  all.  Supposing  other  minds 
to  have  the  same  general  nature  with  my  own,  I  conclude,  that  all 
others  will  find  the  same  want  of  success.  If  nothing  had  origi- 
nally existed,  I  cannot  possibly  realize,  that  any  thing  could  ever 
have  existed.  Causes,  absolutely  the  same,  must  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances produce  absolutely  the  same  effects.  This  is,  I  think, 
certainly  self-evident,  and  admitted  as  such,  jin  absolute  want  oj 
cause  involves  an  absolute  sameness  of  an  opposite  kind  j  and  must, 
with  nearly  the  same  evidence,  contitme  forever.  The  necessity 
of  causes  to  all  the  changes  of  being  is  so  far  as  I  know,  univer- 
sally admitted.  Mr,  Hume,  particularly,  talks  as  commonly,  or 
rather  as  uniformly,  in  this  manner,  as  any  Christian  docs  ;  and 
not  only  argues  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause,  Jrs 
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much  as  other  men  ;  but  discusses  this  subject  abundantly,  and 
gives  directions,  and  principles,  for  this  kind  of  argumentation. 
Indeed,  without  admitting  it,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  could 
argue  at  all.  But,  if  no  change  can  take  place  without  a  cause, 
how  can  it  be  supposed,  that  existence  can  take  place  without  a 
cause?  Certainly  less  violence  is  done  to  our  reason  by  suppos- 
ing a  being  to  be  changed  in  some  respect  or  circumstance  with- 
out a  cause,  than  to  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause. 

5thly.  JVb  absurdiiy  can  be  greater  than  to  argue  with  a  man, 
ioho  denies  this  connection. 

He  himself,  in  speaking,  exhibits  himself  as  a  cause  of  all  the 
words  uttered  by  him,  and  the  opinions  communicated  ;  and,  in 
the  act  of  arguing,  admits  you  to  be  a  similar  cause.  If  his  body 
be  not  a  cause,  and  your  eyes  another,  you  cannot  see  him.  If  his 
voice,  and  your  ear,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  hear  him.  If  his 
mind  and  yours  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  understand  him.  In  a 
word,  without  admitting  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect, 
you  can  neyer  know,  that  he  is  arguing  with  you,  or  you  with  him. 

With  these  observations  premised,  which  you  will  see  to  be 
inwoven  with  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  discussion,  I  observe 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  existence  of  things,  universally,  proves 
the  being  of  God. 

The  argument,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  is,  for  substance, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Locke  in  the  following  manner.  Every  man 
knows,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He  knows 
also  that  he  did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be.  It  is  clearly 
certain  to  him,  that  his  existence  was  caused,  and  not  casual ;  and 
was  produced  by  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  By  an 
adequate  cause,  is  invariably  intended,  a  cause  possessing  and 
exerting  an  elFicacy  sufficient  to  bring  any  effect  to  pass.  In  the 
present  case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one,  possessing,  and  exerting, 
all  the  understanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  neces- 
sary to  create,  such  a  being,  as  the  man  in  question.  This  cause 
is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  God.  The  understanding 
necessary  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create,  a  being 
compounded  of  the  human  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He, 
who  can  contrive  and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and 
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create  any  thing.     He,  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man, 
certainly  contn\ed  and  created  all  things. 

This  argument  is,  in  my  view,  perfectly  conclusive  :  nor  has  it 
been,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  answered,  except  with  sophistry,  or 
sneers.  I  will  not  insist,  that  every  step  of  it  is  attended  with 
what  logicians  call  intuitive  evidence  :  nor,  that  it  amounts  to  Avhat 
is,  in  the  logical  sense,  an  absolute  demonstration.  But  it  is,  in 
every  step,  attended  with  such  evidence,  as  excludes  all  rational 
doubt ;  and  approaches  so  near  to  the  character  of  demonstration, 
as  to  leave  the  mind  completely  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
opposed  by  no  counter  evidence. 

2dly.  The  state  of  existing  things  completely  proves  the  being  of 
God. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  argument,  derived  from  this  source, 
is  conducted  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  is  clearer,  and  more  happy,  than 
any  other,  within  my  knowledge  ;  and  is  substantially  the  follow- 
ing. 

We  acknowledge  the  existence  of  each  otlicr  to  be  unques- 
tionable ;  and,  when  called  upon  for  the  evidence,  on  which  this 
acknowledgement  is  founded,  allege  that  of  our  senses  ;  yet  it  can 
by  no  means  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  our  senses  discern  im- 
mediately any  man.  We  see  indeed  a  forni ;  and  the  motions  and 
actions  of  that  form  ;  and  we  hear  a  voice,  communicating  to  us 
the  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions,  of  an  intelligent  being.  Yef 
it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  neither  the  form,  the  motions,  the 
actions,  the  voice,  the  thoughts,  nor  the  volitions,  are  that 
intelligent  being ;  or  the  living,  acting,  thinking  thing,  which  we 
call  man.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  merely  efiects,  of  which  that 
living,  acting  thing,  denoted  by  the  word  man,  is  the  cause.  The 
existence  of  the  cause,  or,  in  other  language,  of  the  man,  we  con- 
clude from  the  effects,  which  he  thus  produces.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  like  certainty,  we  discover  the  existence  of 
God.  In  the  universe  without  us,  and  in  the  little  world  within  us, 
we  perceive  a  great  variety  of  etfects,  produced  by  some  cause, 
adequate  to  the  production.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  heart,  arte- 
ries, veins,  and  other  vessels ;  of  the  blood  and  other  juices  ;  of 
the  tongue,  the  hands,  and  other  members  •,  the  perception  of  the 
senses,  and  the  actions  of  the  mind  ;  the  storm,  the  lightning,  the 
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volcano,  and  the  earthquake  ;  the  rcvivisccnce  and  growth  of  the 
vegetable  world;  the  difliision  of  light,  and  the  motions  of  the 
planetary  system  ;  are  all  effects  ;  and  effects  of  a  cause,  adequate 
to  the  production.  This  cause  is  God ;  or  a  being,  possessed  of 
intelligence  and  power,  sufficient  to  contrive  and  bring  them  to 
pass.  He,  with  evidence  from  reason,  equally  clear  with  the 
testimonv  of  the  Scriptures,  thundereth  marvellously  with  his 
voice ;  holdeth  the  winds  in  his  Jists ;  sendeth  lightnings  with 
rain  j  lookclh  on  the  earthy  arid  it  trrmbleth  ;  touchcth  the  hills,  and 
they  smoke ;  melteth  the  moi/ntains  like  wax,  at  his  presence  / 
r.auseth  the  outgoings  of  the  7norning  and  the  evening  to  rejoice  ; 
and  maketh  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evil  and  the  good.  Him,  also, 
we  are  bound  to  praise,  because  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  by  him  ;  our  substance  was  not  hid  from  him,  when  we  were 
made  in  secret.  His  eyes  saw  our  substance,  yet  being  imperfect, 
and  in  his  book  all  our  members  were  7oritten,  which  in  continuance^ 
were  fashioned  by  him,  tohen  as  yet  there  were  none  of  them.  He 
also  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  the  inspira- 
lion  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  us  understanding. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  these  things  are  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  certain  inherent  pozvers  of  matter  and  mind,  and  therefore 
demand  no  extrinsic  agency  ;  I  answer,  that  this  objection  affects 
the  conclusion,  only  by  removing  it  one  step  farther  back  in  the 
course  of  reasoning.  That  matter  should  have  possessed  these 
powers  eternally,  without  exerting  them,  is  impossible ;  and  that 
it  should  have  exerted  them  from  eternity  is  equally  impossible. 
As  I  cannot  enter  ii\to  the  consideration  of  these  two  positions  at 
die  present  time  ;  as  I  intend  soon  to  resume  it,  and  believe,  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  both  of  them ;  I  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent only,  take  them  for  granted.  If  they  are  true  ;  it  follows 
irresistibly,  from  both  of  them  united,  that  the  properties  and  the 
exertions,  of  matter,  are  derived  from  an  extrinsic  cause  ^  and  that 
that  cause  is  possessed  of  intelligence  and  power,  to  which  no  bounds 
ixm  be  assigned. 

The  same  argument,  conducted  in  a  more  general  and  popular 
manner,  may  be  thus  exhibited.  The  agency  of  God  is  clearly 
and  certainly  seen  in  the  preservation  and  government  of  all 
things.     The  existence  of  all  the  forms  and  states  of  being,  which 
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we  behold  in  the  universe,  is  plainly  derived ;  because  it  is  (- 
change  in  the  former  state  of  things,  commencing,  continuing,  atid 
terminating ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  being  should  com- 
mence its  own  existence,  derived  certainl}^  from  an  extrinsic  and 
adequate  cause.     This  cause  can  be  no  other  than  God. 

Thus  the  production,  existence,  and  structure,  of  vegetable* 
and  animals,  their  growth,  perfection,  and  decay,  their  functions 
and  operations,  are  all  plainly  effects  of  boundless  intelligence 
and  power.  The  universe,  of  which  wc  are  inhabitants,  is  plainly 
a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  and 
proportioned,  so  as  to  make  one  great  and  glorious  whole.  The 
parts  also,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  immense  multitudes,  subordi- 
nate, but  wonderful  systems. 

To  pass  by  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  which  however  there  are 
innumerable  proofs  of  design,  art,  and  arrangement,  fitting  the 
parts  of  it  by  a  happy  subserviency,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
many  illustrious  and  valuable  ends,  but  demanding  more  time  than 
can  be  allotted,  at  present,  to  the  consideration  of  them  ;  I  observe, 
that  every  organized  being,  every  vegetable  and  every  animal,  is 
a  complete  system  within  itself.  Each  has  all  the  parts  and 
faculties,  which  are  suited  to  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  pur- 
poses obvious,  useful,  and  wonderful ;  and  yet  regularly  and  com- 
pletely accomplished.  Thus  grass  is  exactly  fitted  to  adorn  the 
earth  with  beauty,  and  to  become  food,  for  the  sustenance  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  animals.  Thus  hortulane  productions, 
fruits,  grains,  and  various  kinds  of  animals,  are  fitted  to  become. 
food  for  mankind.  Thus  trees  are  fitted  to  yield  their  shade,  and 
to  become  useful  materials  for  furniture,  fencing,  and  building. 
Thus  the  earth,  the  air,  the  rain,  and  the  sunshine,  are  suited  to 
the  production  of  vegetable  life,  of  action,  warmth,  and  comfort ; 
together  with  innumerable  other  things,  necessary  to  preserve  and 
invigorate  man.  Thus  the  sun  is  fitted  to  shine  ;  the  planets  to 
receive  light  from  his  beams  ;  and  the  whole  system,  to  move  on 
with  regularity  and  harmony,  and  to  accomplish  all  the  great  and 
glorious  purposes,  for  which  it  was  contrived. 

In  every  one  of  these  things,  even  the  least  of  them,  there  is  a 
skill  and  power  manifested,  which,  were  any  other  skill  and 
power  employed  in  labourin.2;  to  bring  them  to  pass,  infinitely 
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transcend  the  cllic  iciicy  of  all  beings  except  God.  In, every  one  of 
them,  and  in  all  parts  of  every  one,  He  is  seen  in  this  efiiciency, 
and  is  therefore  present  in  all.  In  all,  and  throui^hout  all,  he  acts. 
Every  moment,  in  every  place,  and  with  respect  to  every  being, 
he  preserves,  conducts,  and  manages,  all  the  parts  of  this  stupen- 
dous machine,  this  vast  universe,  this  immense  kingdom,  which  he 
hath  made  for  himself,  and  not  for  another.  Power  and  skill, 
■  literally  infinite,  are  every  moment  conspicuous  in  every  being. 

This  mode  of  arguing  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  adopted 
by  the  most  ignorant  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened ;  by 
the  child,  as  well  as  the  man  of  gray  hairs.  In  every  age,  and  in 
every  country,  it  has  struck  the  mind  with  a  force  so  great,  and 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  it  has  probably  precluded,  in 
most  minds,  the  apprehension  of  any  necessity  for  further  investi- 
gation. Ask  any  plain  man,  whom  you  meet,  why  he  believes, 
that  there  is  a  God  ;  ask  even  the  poor  Indian,  whose  mind,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  is  wholly  "  untutored,"  and  he  will  tell  you, 
that  he  sees  him  in  the  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind.  All 
men  believe  the  things  around  them  to  be  effects, or  works;  and 
all  believe  them  to  be  the  works  of  a  God ;  of  a  being,  whose  pow- 
er and  understanding  transcend  all  limits.  Nor  has  any  man  ever 
doubted  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion,  but  under  the  influence 
of  a  wish,  that  it  might  not  be  true,  nor  without  a  laborious  effort 
to  convince  himself,  that  it  was  an  error.  So  true  is  it,  that  the 
fool,  and  the  fool  only,  hath  said  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God.^^ 

The  arguments,  which  Atheists  have  employed  against  this  doc- 
trine, so  far  as  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  an  an- 
swer, I  propose  to  consider  hereafter ;  and  will  conclude  this  drs- 
rourse  with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  Hozo  great,  awful,  and  glorious,  a  being  is  God! 

From  the  things,  which  have  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  Being,  from  whom  all  things 
derived  their  existence ;  on  whom  all  depend  for  their  continu- 
ance ;  and  by  whom  all  are  conducted  in  the  order  and  harmony, 
visible  in  the  universe.  Of  what  character  does  this  exhibition 
declare  liim  to  be  possessed  ? 
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He  is  plainly  self-existent.  All  other  beings  are  derived,  and 
l)egin  to  be.  He  only  is  undcrived,  and  without  beginning  of 
days,  or  end  of  ij ears  ;  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
Of  course,  his  manner  of  being  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  all  crea- 
tures ;  totally  sujierior,  and  utterly  incomprehensible.  Hence 
he  says,  and  says  truly,  I  am. ;  and  there  is  none  beside  me.  Hence 
he  styles  himself  I  am  that  I  am,  Jah,  and  Jehovah  ;  that  is, 
Existence,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like,  and  nothing  second. 

Plainly  also,  he  is  Almighty.  The  power,  which  gave  existence, 
is  power,  which  can  know  no  limits.  But  to  all  beings  in  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  hell,  he  gave  existence,  and  is  therefore  seen  to 
possess  power  which  transcends  every  bound.  The  power,  which 
upholds,  moves,  and  rules  the  universe,  is  also  clearly  illimitable. 
The  power,  which  is  necessary  to  move  a  single  world,  transcends 
all  finite  understanding.  No  definite  number  of  finite  beings  possess 
sufficient  power  to  move  a  single  world  a  hair's  breadth  ;  yet  God 
moves  the  great  world,  which  we  inhabit,  68,000  miles  in  an  hour ; 
two  hundred  and  sixty  times  faster  than  the  swiftest  motion  of  a 
cannon  ball.  Nor  does  he  move  this  world  only,  but  the  whole 
system,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  and  all  the  worlds,  which  replenish 
the  immense  stellary  system,  formed  of  suns  innumerable,  and  of 
the  planets  which  surround  them.  All  these  he  has  also  moved 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  moment ;  and  yet  he  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary. 

Nor  is  this  a  full  description  of  his  amazing  agency.  He  works 
every  moment  in  every  part  of  this  vast  whole ;  moves  every 
atom;  expands  every  leaf;  finishes  every  blade  of  grass ;  erects 
every  tree ;  conducts  every  particle  of  vapour,  every  drop  of 
rain,  and  every  flake  of  snow ;  guides  every  ray  of  light ;  breathes 
in  every  wind ;  thunders  in  every  storm ;  wings  the  light,  ing ; 
pours  the  streams  and  rivers  ;  empties  the  volcano ;  heaves  the 
ocean ;  and  shakes  the  globe.  In  the  universe  of  minds,  he 
formed,  he  preserves,  he  animates,  and  he  directs,  all  the  mysteri- 
ous and  wonderful  powers  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  moral  action, 
which  fill  up  the  infinite  extent  of  his  immense  and  eternal  em- 
pire. In  his  contrivance  of  these  things,  their  attributes,  and 
their  operations,  is  seen  a  stupendous  display  of  his  immeasura- 
ble knowledge  and  wisdom.     All  these  existed  in  the  Immense, 
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Eternal  Mind,  as  in  a  vast  slorchouse  of  glorious  ideas  and  de- 
signs ;  and  existed  from  everlasting.  In  them  the  endlessly  di- 
versified character  of  uncreated  wisdom,  beauty,  and  greatness, 
has  begun  to  be  manifested,  and  will  continue  to  be  manifested 
with  increasing  splendour  for  ever. 

What,  we  caimot  but  ask,  must  be  the  Knowledge  of  him,  front 
whom  all  created  minds  have  derived  both  their  power  of  know- 
ing, and  the  innumerable  objects  of  their  knowledge  ?  What 
must  be  the  Wisdom  of  him.  from  whom  all  beings  derive  their  wis- 
dom ;  from  whom  the  emmet,  the  bee,  and  the  stork,  receive  the 
skill  to  provide,  without  an  error,  their  food,  habitation,  and  safe- 
ty ;  and  the  prophet,  and  the  seraph,  imbibe  their  exalted  views 
of  the  innumerable,  vast,  and  sublime  wonders  of  creation,  and  of 
creating  glory  and  greatness  ?  What  must  be  the  Excellence  of 
him,  who  gives  birth  to  all  other  Excellence ;  and  will  improve, 
refine,  and  exalt,  that  Excellence  in  every  virtuous  mind,  through- 
out ages  which  will  begin  for  ever  ? 

2dly.  Horo  plainly  are  all  beings  absolutely  dependent  on  God 
for  their  existence^  their  attributes,  and  their  operations  ? 

All  beings  are  just  what  he  pleases,  andean  do  what  he  pleases, 
and  permits,  and  nothing  more.  Should  he  command  the  clouds, 
that  they  should  not  rain;  how  soon  would  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal worlds  perish ;  and  man  accompany  his  kindred  worms  to  the 
dust  ?  Should  he  withhold  any  power,  it  must  cease  to  be  exer- 
cised;  and  we  could  neither  speak,  think,  nor  move:  the  human 
race  would  be  changed  into  statues ;  and  the  world  would  be  a 
dreary  waste  ;  a  desert  of  solitude,  silence,  and  despair. 

How  vain,  then,  must  be  all  resistance  to  God  ?  The  very  pow- 
er to  resist,  the  will,  the  wish,  cannot  rise  into  being,  unless  sup- 
plied, and  supported,  by  him.  The  universe  of  men  and  angels, 
the  worlds  above  and  beneath,  united,  could  not  contend  against 
him  for  a  moment.  All  are  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  in  his 
sight.  With  a  word  he  called  the  whole  into  being.  With  infi- 
nite ease  he  could,  with  a  word,  return  the  whole  to  its  original 
nothing ;  and  with  another  word,  could  raise  up  a  second  universe 
in  its  stead. 

3dly.  Of  this  universe  God  mio^t,  of  necessity  be  the.  sole  and  ah- 
white  Proprietor. 
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No  property  is  so  perfect,  as  that  which  arises  from  Creation. 
Whatever  we  make,  or  fashion,  is  our  property  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  God,  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, not  only  made,  but  created  ;  not  only  made  the  work,  but  the 
materials.  Hence  his  property  is  plainly  superior  and  paramount 
to  all  other ;  and  he  is  a  proprietor  in  a  higher  sense  than  any 
other  being  can  be.  His  property,  also,  extends  to  all  beings 
animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  to  atoms,  vegeta- 
bles, animals,  men,  and  angels,  in  the  same  absolute  manner. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
all  beings  as  he  pleases  ;  and  particularly  to  require  on  the  most 
reasonable  grounds,  that  all  rational  beings  voluntarily  devote 
themselves  to  his  service  with  such  affections,  in  such  a  manner, 
and  with  such  conduct,  as  are  conformed  to  his  will.  This  right 
is  complete  and  supreme,  and  cannot  be  denied,  nor  questioned, 
without  sin ;  without  plain  and  palpable  injustice.  All  disobe- 
dience to  his  pleasure  is  evidently  unjust,  in  the  same  manner,  as 
when  we  withhold  the  property  of  our  fellow-men ;  and  in  a  degree 
incalculably  greater ;  while  obedience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no- 
thing more  than  barely  rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s. 

4thly.   Of  the  same  imiverse  he  is,  of  course^  the  only  Ruler. 

The  nature  of  this  vast  work,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  dis- 
played in  it,  prove  beyond  debate  that  it  was  made  for  some  end 
suited  to  the  greatness  and  number  of  the  means  which  are  em- 
ployed. This  end  is  such,  and  so  important,  that  it  was  proper 
for  him  to  create,  and  uphold,  an  universe,  for  its  accomplishment. 
This  end,  originally  so  valuable,  as  to  induce  him  to  commence, 
and  continue,  this  mighty  work,  must  ever  be  equally  valuable  in 
his  view.  But  it  can  never  be  accomplished,  except  by  his  own 
government  of  all  things.  No  other  being  can  govern  them  a( 
all.  All  created  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  infinitely  un- 
equal to  such  a  task,  even  for  one  day,  or  one  moment.  But  Ht 
can  rule  the  work  for  ever,  and  with  infinite  ease  ;  and  can,  and 
will,  thus  accomplish  the  end,  which  he  proposed  from  everlasting. 

For  this  end  every  thing  was  created,  the  least  as  truly  as  the 
greatest ;  the  atom  as  the  world ;  the  worm  as  the  angel.  Hin 
providence  therefore  extends,  with  absolute  evidence,  to  all. 
Each,  however  minute,  however  momentary,  is  really  necessary 
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in  its  place,  and  for  its  time.  Each,  therefore,  needs  to  be  con- 
ducted, througiiout  its  existence,  to  the  purpose  for  which  il 
was  made.  His  care  extends  therefore,  and  must  extend,  to  mi- 
nims, ephemera,  and  atoms,  as  truly,  and  as  exactly,  as  to  the 
concerns  of  Cherubs  and  Seraphs  in  the  heavens. 

Accordingly,  we  actually  behold  him  alike  animating  the  blade^ 
the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  living  in  the 
mite  and  the  insect,  the  bird  and  the  beast ;  thundering  marvel- 
lonsltj  with  his  voice  j  sending  lightnings  with  rain  j  rolling  the 
billows  of  the  ocean  ;  making  the  earth  to  quake  at  his  presence ; 
shining  in  the  stars,  glowing  in  the  sun,  and  moving  with  hLs 
hand,  the  various  worlds,  which  compose  the  universe..  At  the 
same  time,  his  presence  and  agency  are  more  sublimely  visible  in 
the  universe  of  minds,  in  all  the  amazing  powers  of  thought,  affec- 
tion, and  moral  action,  in  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment, 
of  the  myriads,  which  form  the  peculiar  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

5thly.   //  is  equally  evident,  that  this  end  must  he  Himself. 

Before  God  made  the  universe  there  was  nothing  beside  him. 
Whatever  motive  prompted  him  to  this  great  work  must  of  course 
have  been  found  in  himself;  because  beside  him  there  was  no- 
thing. It  must,  also,  have  been  found  in  himself,  because  when 
other  beings  existed,  all  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  him  : 
and,  therefore,  in  the  same  comparison  undeserving  of  his  regard. 
But  this  end  could  not  respect  any  change  in  himself;  any  in- 
crease, diminution,  or  alteration,  of  his  greatness,  power,  and  glory. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  manifestation  of  himself  alone  which  could 
be  the  end  of  this  mighty  work.  Himself  is  the  sum  of  Excellence  : 
of  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  good.  The  manifestation  of  him- 
self is,  therefore,  only  the  manifestation  of  boundless  excellence 
to  the  Creatures,  which  he  has  made.  The  manifestation  of  all 
attributes,  though  capable  of  being  made  in  declarations,  is  princi- 
pally discerned  in  actions.  Excellence,  therefore,  is  discovered, 
chiefly,  by  doing  what  is  great,  and  wise,  and  good.  All  this  is 
so  evident,  as  to  need  no  illustration, 

God,  when  he  intended  to  disclose  his  perfections  to  the  uni- 
verse, intended,  therefore,  to  exhibit  them,  chiefly,  by  an  endless 
courae  of  action,  in  which  wisdom,  greatness,  and  goodness, 
should  be  supremely,  and  most  clearly,  discovered.     The  highest 
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blessedness,  he  has  told  us,  and  therefore  the  greatest  glory,  is 
found  in  communicating  good,  and  not  in  gaining  it ;  in  giving, 
and  not  in  receiving.  To  this  decision  Reason  necessarily  sub- 
joins her  own  Amen.  The  great  design  of  God  in  all  things  is, 
therefore,  to  do  good  boundlessly,  and  for  ever ;  and  in  this  con- 
duct to  disclose  himself,  as  the  boundless  and  eternal  good. 

It  must,  of  necessary  consequence,  be  supremely  pleasing  to 
him,  that  his  intelligent  creatures  voluntarily  unite  with  him,  in 
loving,  and  promoting,  this  divine  purpose  ;  while  all  opposition 
to  it  nmst  be  supremely  displeasing.  How  important  then  must 
it  be  to  us,  that  we  cheerfully  coincide  with  his  perfect  pleasure 
in  this  great  end,  and  devote  to  the  advancement  of  it  all  our  fa- 
culties ?  Should  we  resist  his  designs,  so  excellent,  so  dear  to 
him  ;  how  unworthy  in  itself,  and  how  provoking  to  him,  must  be 
the  conduct.  What  terrible  consequences  must  spring  from  the 
exertion  of  such  power  and  knowledge,  exerted  to  manifest  his 
anger  against  those,  who  thus  disobey  his  will,  and  oppose  his  de- 
signs I  What  must  they  not  feel !  What  ought  they  not  to  fear! 

On  the  contrary,  what  an  universe  of  good,  immense  and  end- 
less, may  he  be  expected  to  provide  for  those,  who  voluntarily 
unite  with  him  in  this  glorious  design,  and  cheerfully  perform  his 
pleasure.  Such  good  he  can  make,  and  give,  and  repeat  for  ever, 
with  a  wish,  and  with  a  word.  To  make,  and  give  it,  is  his  de- 
light, and  glory.  It  will  therefore  be  done.  In  this  wonderful 
work  how  divinely  great  and  good  does  God  appear?  How  de- 
serving of  all  admiration,  love,  homage,  obedience,  and  praise. 
How  amazing  the  wonders,  which  he  has  done  !  How  much  more 
amazing  the  transcendent  purpose,  for  which  they  were  done ! 
Who  would  not  fear,  who  would  not  bless,  who  would  not  adore, 
that  glorious  and  fearful  name,  Jehovah  our  God  ;  the  Being 
self-existent,  eternal,  and  immense ;  and  without  beginning,  li- 
mits, or  end  ;  united  with  eternal,  and  immeasurable,  wisdom  and 
power ;  from  whom  are  derived  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabi- 
tants ;  on  whom  all  depend  ;  and  by  whom  all  are  preserved,  go- 
verned, and  blessed,  and  conducted  with  supreme  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  an  end,  immortal  and  divine.  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sittethupon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 
Vol.  I. 
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PSALM  Xiv.    1. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God. 

In  ihe  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  exis--> 
tence  of  God,  by  arguments  which  have  appeared  to  men  of  great 
distinction  for  learning  and  wisdom,  to  be  not  only  satisfactory 
but  unanswerable.  Plain  men,  also,  though  comprehending  them 
imperfectly',  have  admitted  both  the  force  of  the  arguments,  them- 
selves ;  and  the  point  which  they  ai"e  intended  to  establish  ;  with- 
out a  question,  and  almost  without  an  exception.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  have  been  Atheists,  speculative  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. A  few  of  them  may  have  existed  in  the  uneducated  classes 
of  mankind,  but  almost  all  have  been  found  among  those,  who. 
professedly  at  least,  have  been  more  or  less  learned. 

But  to  whatever  class  these  persons  may  belong,  and  whatever 
pretensions  they  may  make  to  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  are 
in  the  text  universally  characterized  by  folly.  The  fool,  says 
David,  hath  said,  there  is  no  God.  In  other  words,  every  man 
who  says  this,  is  a  fool  :  and  the  assertion  is  the  result  of  hi*- 
folly,  only. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  this  assertion  is  declared  to  be  made  in 
the  heart  of  the  fool ;  that  is,  to  flow  from  his  wishes,  and  not 
from  his  understanding.  For  the  words,  there  is,  in  the  transla- 
tion, there  is  nothing  in  the  original.  Hence,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  some  commentators,  that  the  passage  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, let  there  be  no  God.  Whether  this  rendering  be  admitted, 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  asser- 
tion is  adopted,  at  all,  is  the  indisposition  of  the  heart  to  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  the  Creator. 

That  we  easily  believe,  what  we  wish  to  believe,  is  a  truth  so 
obvious,  as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  He,  who  hates  the 
control,  disrelishes  the  character,  and  dreads  the  inspection, 
judgment,  and  retribution  of  his  Maker,  and  intends  to  persevere 
in  a  course  of  sin  ;  will  find  no  refuge  from  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  no  source  of  quiet  in  sinning  so  comfortable,  or  in  his  view 
so  safe,  as  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  this  belief  has  been  cherished  by  such  beings  as 
mankind  are  ;  and  particularly,  by  such  beings  as  Atheists  have 
universally  been. 

Still,  this  conduct  cannot  be  denied  to  be  folly  of  a  very  gross 
kind.  As  our  belief  can  make  no  difference  in  the  fact ;  as  if 
God  exists,  he  will  continue  to  exist ;  as  our  danger  from  his 
anger  against  our  sins,  is  exactly  the  same  whether  we  believe  it 
or  not ;  as  our  quiet  in  sin  will  in  this  case  only  cheat  us  into 
ruin  ;  and  as  the  little  consolation  which  we  find  in  the  indulgence 
of  this  belief,  will  only  enhance  our  wretchedness  by  adding  to 
it  the  anguish  of  disappointment ;  no  sober  man  will  hesitate  to 
pronounce  this  conduct  foolish  in  the  extreme.  To  him,  who 
.walks  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  shut 
his  eyes.  What  greater  stupidity  can  there  be,  than  to  shut  our 
eyes,  when  this  conduct  will  prove  the  certain  means  of  convey- 
ing us  to  this  scene  of  absolute  destruction. 

Atheists  have,  however,  determined  to  encounter  this  hazard, 
and  boldly  resolved  that  there  is  no  God.  Against  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  existence  they  have  raised  up  several  objections, 
which  they  declare  to  be  satisfactory,  at  least,  to  themselves. 
These  they  have  also  formed  into  a  scheme,  and  presented  it  to 
the  public  with  a  face  of  bold  assurance.     Even  this  has  not  sa- 
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tisfied  them.  They  have  triumphed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  in 
the  supposed  ingenuity  of  their  efforts ;  and  in  the  boasted 
strength  of  their  arguments,  have  ridiculed  the  arguments  of  their 
antagonists  ;  and  have  treated  the  doctrines  not  only  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  even  of  Theism,  with  contempt.  It  is  the  design  of 
this  discourse,  to  examine  the  objections  of  these  men,  and  the 
principal  doctrines  with  which  they  have  been  connected. 

The  first  of  these  objections,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that 
Creation  is  so  great  a  xoork,  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible,  even  for 
God  to  accor.iplish  it. 

This  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  This 
singular  man,  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  found  his  thoughts  so 
much  perplexed  with  this  consideration,  that  he  for  a  time  gave 
up  the  doctrine  of  Creation,  and  determined  that  the  Universe. 
as  to  its  substance  at  least,  had  existed  from  eternity.  I  cannot 
help  remarking  here  the  difference  between  him  and  the  modern 
opposers  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  .Brians  and  Socinians  have 
very  generally  insisted,  that  Creation  is  so  easy  a  work,  as  to 
afford  no  proof  of  divine  agency ;  and  declared,  that,  even  if 
Christ  did  in  fact  create  all  things,  this  fact  does  not  infer  his 
divinity.  To  Aristotle  it  appeared  too  difficult  a  work,  even  for 
God  himself  to  perform. 

To  this  objection  we  are  furnished  with  a  conclusive  answer. 
God  does  actually,  and  daily,  create  the  human  soul,  in  innumera- 
ble instances  ;  and  the  creation  of  the  soul  evidently  demands  all 
the  power,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  matter.  He,  who  can 
give  existence  to  the  soul,  can  plainly  give  existence  to  any 
thing.  As  I  propose  in  the  progress  of  these  discourses  to  dis- 
cuss at  large  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  I  shall  at  present  take  , 
it  for  granted. 

This  objection  is  also  completely  overthrown  by  the  fact,  that 
God  upholds,  moves,  and  governs,  the  universe.  Had  Aristotle 
known  the  doctrines  of  the  Copernican  Astronomy,  and  beheld 
God  moving,  with  entire  and  unabated  ease,  the  systems  of 
worlds,  which  compose  the  universe ;  his  capacious  mind  would, 
I  think,  have  been  irresistibly  led  to  admit,  that  the  hand,  which 
moves  them,  could  with  the  same  ease  have  created  them.      In- 
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deed  this  great  man  appears,  in  the  later  parts  ol'his  life,  not  to 
have  placed  any  serious  reliance  on  this  objection. 

'2dly.  It  is  objected,  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  such,  as  to  for- 
bid the  belief,  that  it   is  the  work  of  a  God. 

"  The  world,"  say  the  objectors,  "  is  full  of  imperfection,  and 
of  suffering.  The  course  of  nature  is  such,  as  to  entail  upon  all 
its  animated  inhabitants,  pain,  disease,  and  Death.  Nor  is  the 
moral  state  of  things  materially  different  from  the  natural.  De- 
pravity, in  all  its  odious  forms,  appears  to  have  existed  from  the 
beginning ;  and  has  ever  constituted,  to  say  the  least,  no  small 
part  of  the  character  of  mankind."  God,  on  the  part  of  all  en- 
lightened men,  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  and 
particularly  on  that  of  Christians,  is  declared  to  be  possessed  of 
infinite  perfection.  Can  a  being  of  such  perfection  be  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  so  imperfect,  incongruous,  and  deformed,  a 
work?  Is  it  not  plain,  that  God  either  did  not  make  the  world, 
or  that  he  has  forgotten  it,  and  left  it  wholly  to  the  control  of 
chance  ? 

To  this  objection,  which  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  specious- 
ness,  and  fitted  to  awaken  fretfulness,  where  it  will  not  produce 
conviction,  I  answer,  in  the 

1st  place,  that  all  the  real  rveight  of  it  lies  in  the  existence  of 
moral  evil ;  a  subject,  rvhich  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine,  when 
I  come  to  discourse  on  the  benevolence  of  God,  and  on  the  aposta- 
sy of  man. 

2dly.  The  zohole  force  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  inexplicableness 
of  certain  things.,  zvhich  it  alleges  ;  and  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  there  are  several  things  in  the  world,  the  nature,  use,  and 
end,  of  which  roe  cannot  understand.  The  argument,  contained  in 
it,  if  resolved  into  a  general  principle,  will  stand  thus.  Nothing, 
the  nature,  use,  and  end,  of  which  we  cannot  understand,  can  be 
the  work  of  God.  This  argument  needs  only  to  be  proposed,  to 
be  exploded ;  for  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  God  can  do  very 
few  things,  whose  nature,  use,  or  end,  can  be  comprehended  by 
us.  It  is  equally  certain,  that,  according  to  this  rule  of  conclud- 
ing, the  same  thing  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  proved  to  be,  and 
not  to  be,  the  work  of  God.  One  man  may  distinctly  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  discern  in  it  certain  proofs  of  di- 
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vine  workmanship.  Another  man  may,  at  the  same  lime,  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  same  thing ;  and  his  igno- 
rance will,  according  to  this  rule,  be  decisive  proof,  that  it  is  not 
a  divine  work.  The  same  man,  also,  may,  according  to  this  rule, 
in  the  difterent  periods  of  childhood  and  manhood  be  able  to 
prove  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God. 
The  evidence  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the  want  of  it,  are  here 
placed,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
optics,  by  which  it  is  perceived  :  an  absurdity  too  palpable  to 
need  any  further  discussion.  The  real  proof  in  this,  and  every 
other,  case  must,  if  it  be  found  at  all,  be  found  in  something  which 
we  know,  and  not  in  our  ignorance.  But  it  has  not  been,  and 
cannot  be,  shown,  that  in  the  existing  world  there  is  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  created,  and  is  govern- 
ed, by  God.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  in  the  system,  of 
which  we  are  a  little  part,  mystery  and  inexplicableness  are  found 
every  where,  and  in  every  thing,  in  the  view  of  such  minds  as 
ours.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  certain,  that  nothing  else  can 
be  rationally  looked  for  in  the  works  of  Him,  whose  ways  are 
higher  than  our  touys  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  Earth. 
The  mysteries  alleged,  instead  of  being  an  objection  against  the 
doctrine,  that  the  world  was  made  by  God,  are  a  strong  presump- 
tive argument  in  its  favour. 

3dly.  The  direct  proof  of  the  divine  agency  in  the  formation 
and  government  of  this  very  world,  found  in  innumerable  things, 
zohich  itself  contains,  is  hitherto  unanswered,  and  is  plainly  unan- 
swerable. This,  having  its  foundation  in  what  we  know,  can 
never  be  affected  in  any  manner  by  what  we  do  not  know  ;  or. 
in  other  words,  by  the  mere  inexplicableness  of  the  objects 
around  us. 

Universally,  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  nature,  use,  and 
end,  of  the  things,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  must  be 
a  mere  and  miserable  presumption,  that  they  have  not  such  a 
nature,  use,  and  end,  as  are  worthy  of  God. 

The  Doctrines,  which  Atheists  have  connected  with  these  ob- 
jections, and  which  are  deserving  of  any  serious  attention,  are 
the  following, 

I.   That  things  have  existed  in  nn  Eternal  Series  : 
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II.  That  their  existence  is  Casual:  and  , 

III.  That  all  distinct,  or  separate,  beings  owe  their  existence  to 
the  Powers  and  Operations  of  Matter. 

These  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

I.  It  is  asserted  by  Atheists,  that  there  has  been  an  Eternal  Series 
of  things. 

The  absurdity  of  this  assertion  may  be  shown  in  many  ways. 

1st.  Each  individual  in  a  series  is  an  unit.  But  evert/  collection 
of  units,  hoioexcr  great,  is  with  intuitive  certainty,  numerable  j 
and  therefore  cannot  be  infinite. 

2dly.  Every  individual  in  the  series,  (take  for  example  a  series 
of  men,)  had  a  beginning.  But  a  collection  of  beings,  each  of 
which  had  a  beginning,  must,  hozuever  long  the  series,  have  also 
hud  a  beginning.  This  likewise  is  intuitively  evident.  Should 
it  be  said,  that  the  first  in  each  series  had  not  a  beginning,  but 
was  from  everlasting ;  which  is  the  only  possible  method  of  eva- 
ding the  answer  already  given  ;  I  reply,  that,  according  to  this 
supposition,  the  first  in  each  series  was  uncaused  and  self-exis- 
tent;  and,  containing  in  itself  the  principles  of  eternal  existence, 
could  never  have  ceased  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  an  endless 
multitude  of  finite  self-existent  beings  must  be  admitted  on  this 
supposition,  possessed  in  all  instances  of  few  and  feeble  active 
powers,  and  in  most  instances  of  none  but  such  as  are  merely 
passive.  Thus,  for  example,  there  must  have  been  an  eternal 
Man,  an  eternal  Lion,  an  eternal  Eagle,  an  eternal  Oak,  an  eter- 
nal Rose,  eternal  Grass,  and  in  a  word  as  many  eternal  self-exis- 
tent Beings,  as  there  are  kinds,  and  sorts,  of  existences  in  the 
world  :  for  no  being  of  one  kind  can  possibly  produce,  or  bring 
into  existence,  a  being  of  any  other  kind.  Of  course,  there 
must  have  been  one,  eternal  and  self-existent,  at  the  head  of 
every  existing  series  ;  and  at  the  head  of  every  series  of  animated 
beings  an  eternal  self-existent  pa«V.  From  these,  also,  the  whole 
series  must  have  sprung  without  any  contrivance,  and  in  most 
instances  without  any  consciousness.  .  All  this,  with  a  train  of 
absurdities  following  it,  literally  endless,  must  be  admitted  on 
this  supposition.  For  what  purpose  must  all  this  be  admitted  ? 
Truly,  to  relieve  us  from  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  existence 
of  One  self-existent  being.     At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of 
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-^ucli  a  finile  scli-existciit  being  is  a  mere  hypollicsis,  withouL  a 
shadow  of  support. 

Beyond  this,  all  such  beings  must  have  lived,  as  wc  do,  through 
a  succession  of  years,  and  their  whole  existence  must  be  made  up 
of  parts,  or  divisions,  succeeding  each  other.  These  purts  arc  a 
collection  of  units;  and  are  tlierefore  numerable. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  Saints  and  Angels  in  heaven  are  immor- 
tal, and  will  therefore  exist  through  an  infinite  duration  ;  that  this 
duration  will  also  be  made  up  of  successive  parts  ;  and  that,  of 
course,  there  may  be  an  infinite  duration  made  up  of  successive 
parts  :  I  answer,  that  there  is  a  total  difference  between  these 
cases.  In  the  former,  the  supposed  infinite  duration  is  completed  : 
in  the  latter,  it  will  never  be  completed.  It  is  true,  that  Saints 
and  Angels  will  never  cease  to  be  :  but  it  will  never  be  true,  that 
they  have  lived  infinitely,  or  through  an  infinite  duration.  An 
endless  addition  of  parts  may  be  supposed  ;  but  an  infinite  sum 
of  parts,  which  have  actually  had  existence,  is  a  self-contradic- 
tion. 

3dly.  It  is  juslly  observed  by  the  learned  and  acute  Dr.  Bentley, 
that,  in  the  supposed  injinite  scries,  as  the  number  of  individual 
men  is  alleged  to  be  injinite  ;  the  number  of  their  eyes  must  be  tzvice, 
Ihe^numher  of  their  fingers  ten  lirnes^  and  the  number  of  the  hairs 
on  their  heads  many  thousand  times,  as  great,  as  the  number  of  men. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals ;  of  leaves  on  the  trees  ;  and  of  blades  of  grass  on  the  earth  ? 
According  to  this  supposition,  then,  there  is  an  almost  endless 
multitude  of  numbers,  greater,  and  many  of  them  incalculal^ly, 
than  an  infinite  number.  To  such  palpable  absurdities  are  we 
reduced  by  supposing  an  infinite  succession. 

4thly.  //  is  also  observed  by  the  same  excellent  Writer,  that  all 
these  generations  of  meyi  were  once  present.  One  of  the  indivi- 
duals, viz.  the  first,  existed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  us.  His 
son,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forty  years  younger,  was 
either  at  an  infinite,  or  at  a  finite,  distance  from  us.  If  at  an  in- 
finite, then  the  infinite  distance  of  his  father  was  forty  years  longer 
than  the  infinite  distance  of  the  son.  If  the  son  was  at  a  finite 
distance  from  us,  then  forty  years,  added  to  a  finite  distance,  will 
make  it  infinite. 

Vol.  I.  4 
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It  i.s  unnecessary,  that  I  should  dwell  any  longer  on  this  com- 
plication of  folly. 

The  same  arguments  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable  to  all 
jjossible  successions.  Every  succession  is  in  its  nature  made  up 
of  pails,  each  of  which  has  a  beginning.  Of  course  we  see  in- 
tuitively, tiiat  the  whole  has  had  a  beginning. 

The  only  subject,  on  which  rests  even  a  seeming  obscurity  in 
this  respect,  is  what  is  called  continued  motion.  Some  persons 
have  considered  motion  of  this  kind ;  such,  for  example,  as  that 
of  the  Planets  ;  as  not  being  successive  ;  because,  when  viewed 
in  the  gross,  the  successive  parts  were  not  separable  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  Divide  the  circuit,  as  a  wheel  is  divided  by  its  cogs, 
or  teeth ;  or  fix  upon  a  number  of  stars,  by  which  the  planet  shall 
successively  pass  ;  and  the  delusion,  occasioned  by  the  continuity 
of  the  parts,  will  vanish  in  a  moment.  It  will  be  seen  of  course, 
and  with  perfect  distinctness,  that  motion,  in  all  its  forms,  is  as 
truly  a  succession  of  changes,  as  successive  thought,  or  successive 
being. 

II.  Atheists  assert,  that  the  existence  of  things  is  Casval. 

In  this  assertion  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
very  existence  of  causation,  are  denied,  so  far  as  the  production  of 
being  is  concerned.  All  beings  are  supposed  not  to  have  been 
produced,  or  caused,  but  to  have  happened  :  their  existence  be- 
ing sujj])Osed  to  be  a  mere  contingency.  Some,  perhaps  most  of 
those,  who  have  adopted  this  system,  have,  however,  at  the  same 
time  believed  matter  to  be  eternal.  On  this  scheme  of  existence 
I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence whatever.  The  doctrine  of  casual,  or  contingent,  existence 
precludes  all  reasoning  by  its  very  nature.  The  very  demand  of 
a  reason  from  him,  who  adopts  it,  is  itself  an  absurdity  ;  because 
he  declares  to  you  in  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  that  neither 
the  existence,  nor  the  doctrine,  admits  of  the  application  of  any 
reason.  Of  course,  the  fact,  that  existence  has  happened  in  any 
case,  is  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  being  evidenced  only  by  tes- 
timony, and  of  this  evidence  it  is  in  fact  incapable,  because  no 
witness  was  ever  present  at  such  a  contingency.  The  doctrine, 
thereiore,  stands  on  exactly  the  same  ground  with  that  of  all 
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Other  mere  a>.suin])tioiis;  such  as,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  blue, 
or  triangular;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  walk  with  their 
heads  downward;  or  that  the  Sun  is  a  body  of  melted  glass. 

2dly.  The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  have,  in  their  endeavours  to 
form  a  system,  founded  on  it.  been  driven,  unavoidably,  into  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  absurdities. 

Epicurus,  the  principal  vender  of  this  system,  supjiosed,  that 
innumerable  solid  atoms  existed  from  eternity  in  infinite  space  ; 
that  they  were  of  dilierent  sizes  and  figures,  and  were  all  sepa- 
rated from  each  other;  and  that  they  were  originally  quiescent,  or 
motionless.  AVhen  it  was  objected,  that  they  must,  then,  have 
remained  for  ever  motionless  ;  he  invented  for  them  a  conatus  ad 
miit)un ;  an  endeavour,  or  tendency,  towards  motion  j  which  he 
declares  to  have  been  inherent  in  them  eternally.  When  it  was 
objected,  that,  unless  they  were  moved  eternally  by  this  conatus, 
they  could  never  have  moved  at  all  ;  he  avoided  this  difliculty  by 
determining,  tliat  they  had  moved  from  eternity,  in  parallel  direc- 
tions. It  was  objected  again,  that  with  this  motion  they  would 
never  have  approached  any  nearer  to  each  other.  To  escape  this 
ditficulty,  he  gave  thom  a  motion,  in  a  small  degree  oblique.  The 
cause  of  their  motion  he  declares  to  be  their  weight ;  and  their  di- 
rection to  be  downward:  not  knowing,  that  there  is  no  weight, 
where  there  is  no  attracting  body ;  and  that  every  direction 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  downward.  I  will  not  pursue 
this  mass  of  absurdities  any  farther ;  and  will  only  observe,  that 
those,  who  have  followed  him,  have  not  rendered  the  system  a 
whit  better  than  they  found  it. 

3dly.  The  actual  state  of  things  is  a  complete  refutation  of  thi^ 
doctrine. 

Regularity  is  a  direct  and  perfect  proof  of  the  absence  of  ca- 
sualty in  the  formation  of  that,  in  which  the  regularity  exists ; 
and  the  whole  system  of  things  is,  in  its  parts,  and  their  union  in 
a  whole,  one  immense  and  multiform  system  of  regularity. 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  small  as  the  number  is, 
are  proved  arithmetically  to  be  capable  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  billions,  of  difTerent,  horizontal  arrange- 
ments. Were  they  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  to  fall  in 
any  supposed  order,  the  chances  against  their  falling,  a  -second 
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time,  ill  the  same  order  are  at  least  as  great  a  number,  as  that 
wliich  has  been  specified  ;  and  just  so  many  chances  exist  against 
ilifij-  falling  in  any  given  position. 

In  the  human  frame  there  are  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
jiarts,  greater  and  smaller;  all  of  which  we  behold  united  in  a 
j)erfect  and  most  regular  system.  The  relative  horizontal  po- 
sitions only,  of  which  these  are  capable,  must  be  expressed  by 
more  than  a  million  of  arithmetical  figures  ;  their  vertical  and 
oblique  positions  must  be  ex|)ressed  by  several  millions  more  ; 
and  all  these,  combined,  must  be  expressed  by  the  multiplication 
of  these  immense  sums  with  each  other.  The  chances,  there- 
fore, against  such  an  union  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  as 
actually  exists,  even  after  we  suppose  the  several  parts  actually 
formed,  Avould  be  such,  as  would  be  expressed  by  this  aggregate 
of  figures  :  a  number,  which  all  the  human  race,  who  have  existed 
since  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  creation,  would  not  have  been  able 
to  count,  had  they  busied  themselves  in  no  other  employment, 
during  their  lives.  In  addition  to  this,  the  number  of  chances 
against  the  original  formation  of  these  parts  is  immensely  greater, 
than  against  the  fact  of  their  coming  together.  Nor  are  we  yet 
at  the  end  of  the  climax :  for  we  perfectly  well  know,  that,  if  all 
the  parts  were  actually  and  perfectly  formed,  they  could  neither 
put  themselves  together,  nor  be  united  by  any  human  skill,  or 
labour,  however  long  employed.  Beyond  all  this,  if  they  were 
all  formed,  and  all  perfectly  united,  so  as  to  constitute  exactly, 
both  within  and  without,  a  human  frame  •,  it  would  still  be  a  mere 
corpse,  without  life,  or  motion.  Were  we  to  admit,  still  further, 
that  the  frame,  thus  formed,  might  become  possessed  of  life  ;  it 
would  yet  be  destitute  of  a  soul,  and  therefore  infinitely  distant 
from  the  intelligent  being,  whom  v/e  call  man. 

All  these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted,  a  second  time,  in 
order  to  the  existence  of  mankind  :  one  of  each  sex  being  origi- 
nally, and  absolutely,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  succeeding 
generations.  In  the  same  manner,  the  same  process  must  be 
repeated,  in  order  to  the  production  of  every  kind  of  animals  ; 
and  in  most  cases  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  kinds  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Plants. 

He,  who  can  believe  this  system,  can  believe  any  thing;  and 
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his  faith  must  undoubtedly  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  ca- 
suahy,  wliich  has  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  body  of  man  is  a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  wonderfully 
numerous  and  diversified,  and  still  more  wonderfully  united  and 
arranged.  Every  one  of  them  is  regularly  found  in  all  the  bodies 
of  men,  in  its  own  place;  and  that,  the  best  place  possible. 
The  hair  of  the  head,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  as 
naturally  have  grown  on  the  face,  grows  only  where  it  is  needed 
to  cover  the  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum,  so  tender  and  vital, 
from  the  injuries  of  both  heat  and  cold;  and  to  become,  at  the 
same  time,  a  beautiful  ornament.  The  eyes  are  placed  where 
only  they  are  needed,  or  could  be  materially  useful,  to  direct  the 
hands  and  the  feet :  the  teeth,  where  alone  they  could  serve  their 
great  purpose,  of  mastication :  the  throat,  immediately  behind 
and  beneath  them  ;  where  alone  it  could  answer  its  own  purpose 
of  receiving  the  food,  after  it  has  been  chewed,  mixed  with  the 
saliva,  and  thus  prepared  for  digestion  :  the  stomach,  beneath 
the  throat,  or  more  properly  beneath  the  oesophagus,  to  receive 
through  it  the  food,  thus  prepared,  and  render  it  useful  to  the 
preservation  of  life  by  digestion.  In  the  same  manner,  the  heart 
is  situated  in  exactly  that  position,  with  respect  to  the  lungs,  and 
the  greater  arteries  and  veins,  in  which  it  communicates  to  them, 
and  through  them  to  the  whole  body,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  the  blood,  which  is  the  great  instrument  of  sustaining 
life.  The  Lungs,  also,  are  in  the  same  happy  manner  connected 
with  the  throat  by  the  trachea,  so  as  to  receive,  and  decompose^ 
the  air  on  w4iich  we  live,  after  it  is  admitted  into  the  nostrils. 
The  great  bone  of  the  Neck  and  Back,  commonly  called  the 
Spine,  is  so  formed,  and  placed,  as  to  sustain  the  body  in  an  erect 
posture  ;  as  to  defend,  in  a  manner  indispensably  necessary,  the 
3pinal  marrow,  so  essential  to  life  ;  and  as,  through  orifices  in 
the  vertebrae,  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  permit  the  nerves  to 
pass,  and  give  sensation  to  every  part  of  the  body ;  and  as,  al 
the  same  time,  to  enable  us  to  bend  into  every  useful  position. 
The  tongue  is  so  constructed,  and  posited,  as  to  answer  exactly 
its  various  important  purposes,  particularly  tasting  and  speak- 
ing; the  hands,   where  alone  they  could  be   employed,  in  their 
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innumerable  uses  ;  and  the  feet,  where  alone  they  could  enable  us 
to  stand,  or  walk. 

This  course  of  illustration  might  be  pursued  through  a  volume, 
or  rather  through  many  volumes  ;  and  the  more  minutely  and  ex- 
tensively it  was  pursued,  the  more  clearly  would  it  evince,  al 
every  step,  a  design  most  wonderful  in  itself,  originally  and  ex- 
actly formed,  and  perfectly  executed ;  every  part  of  which  i.^ 
with  the  greatest  felicity  fitted  to  the  important  ends  of  human 
existence. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  mere  casualty  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Suppose 
the  eyes,  only,  placed  (where  they  might  as  easily  have  fallen 
by  chance,  as  in  their  proper  place)  in  any  one  of  those  innume- 
rable positions,  furnished  by  the  body  ;  for  example  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet :  What  would  have  become 
of  the  man  ?  Suppose  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  trachea,  the 
lungs,  the  stomach,  or  the  heart,  to  have  been  removed  even  a 
very  little  distance  from  their  present  places.  How  soon  must 
life,  if  we  suppose  life  at  first  to  exist,  be  extinguished?  Or  rather, 
how  impossible  must  it  have  been  for  life  to  exist  at  all  ?  Were 
the  hands  and  feet  to  interchange  positions  ;  were  the  thumb  to 
grow  from  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  or  the  joints  of  the  fingers  to  be 
turned  outwards,  nearly  every  purpose,  which  man  is  fitted  to 
accomplish,  must  be  entirely  prevented.  The  truth  is ;  all  the 
parts  of  the  human  body  are  of  high  importance  to  our  well-being, 
both  as  to  their  structure,  and  their  position  ;  and  very  many  of 
them  are  in  both  respects  absolutely  indispensable.  A  very  small 
change  in  any  one  of  these  would  be  ecjually  fatal  to  comfort, 
and  to  life. 

Whence,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that,  in  so  many  millions 
of  the  human  race,  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body  are  exactly 
formed,  and  exactly  placed,  in  their  jjroper  and  relative  posi- 
tion ?  that  the  blood  has  flowed  in  its  thousand  channels,  and  re- 
gularly returned  to  the  fountains,  in  all  its  various  courses  ?  that 
the  food  has  ever  been  digested  ;  the  processes  of  secretion 
carried  on  with  exactness  ;  the  juices  separated  without  mixture ; 
and  the  nutriment  of  the  whole  Body  conveyed  to  every  part, 
however  minute  :  and  however  distant  ?  that  the  organs  of  sen- 
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sation  have  ever  been  formed ;  and  the  bones,  muscles,  and 
sinews,  furnished  with  strengdi,  and  the  nerves  with  sensitive 
perception  ;  and  that  thus  the  Body  has  become  a  frame,  a  tene- 
ment, suited  to  the  inhabitation  of  an  intelligent  mind  ? 

Let  me  further  ask,  has  mere  casualty  been  the  source  of  con- 
trivance, of  thought,  of  volition,  of  virtue?  Hasan  immaterial 
Existence  possessed  of  these  wonderful  powers,  started  into 
being  by  a  mere  contingency  ?  That  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  shall, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  attempt  to  prove  in  another  discourse,, 
and  shall  therefore  take  it,  here,  for  granted.  Will  it  be  held, 
(hat  souls  are  also  progenitors,  and  propagate  each  other,  after 
chance  has  given  birth  to  the  first  in  the  series  ? 

The  first  proofs  of  design,  viz.  the  provision  of  means,  adapted 
evidently  to  the  accomplishment  of  ends,  are  also  found  in  evcrj 
animal  Body;  in  every  organized  structure;  in  the  mineral 
Kingdom,  to  a  vast  extent ;  and  universally  in  the  figure,  po- 
sitions, motions,  and  appurtenances,  of  the  worlds  composing  the 
planetary  system.  Their  magnitudes,  their  distances  from  the 
Sun  ;  the  position  of  their  axes  ;  their  diurnal  and  annual  revo- 
lutions ;  their  furniture  of  moons  ;  the  central  station,  size,  and 
splendour,  of  the  vast  luminous  Avorld,  around  which  they  roll; 
the  regularity  and  harmony  of  all  their  motions;  are  overwhelm- 
ing proofs  of  design  and  wisdom,  such  as  can  be  attributed  only 
to  a  boundless  and  uncreated  Mind. 

III.  Atheists  assert,  that  the  several  beings^  found  in  the  Uni- 
verse, owe  their  existence  to  the  operations  of  Matter. 

In  opposing  this  scheme  we  return  again  to  arguments,  derived 
from  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect :  for  here  a  cause  is 
not  only  supposed,  but  directly  alleged  by  the  Atheist ;  and  is 
regarded  by  him  as  being  adequate  to  the  production  of  all 
beings.  It  will  be  my  business  to  prove  from  the  inadequacy, 
and  the  cotisequont  inefficacy,  of  the  alleged  causes,  that  it  was 
not  the  real  source  of  existence  to  the  beings,  visible  in  the 
world  around  us.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I 
observe  in  the 

1st.  Place,  that  Matter  is  acknowledged  bi/  the  Atheist^  nntk 
whom,  I  am  noTo  arguing^  to  be  destitute  of  Intelligence  :  it  being 
the  great  object  of  his  schnne  to  prove,  that  his  own  existence. 
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and  that  ot"  other  beings,  was  not  derived  from  an  Intelligent 
cause. 

2dly.  The  denial  existence  of  Matter  is  a  merely  gratuitous  sup- 
position j  unsupported  by  any  evidence  zohatever. 

3d]y.  If  7oe  admit,  that  Matter  existed  from  eternity,  its  proper- 
ties, and  operations ,  must  all  have  been  also  eternal. 

As  the  properties  of  Matter  are  inherent  in  it ;  they  must,  in 
the  case  supposed,  have  been  eternally  inherent.  Of  course 
whatever  powers  Matter  possessed,  it  possessed  them  eternally  : 
there  being  no  cause,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  increase,  lessen,  or 
alter  them.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  have  operated 
from  eternity,  in  every  way,  in  which  they  could  operate  at  all. 
All  the  beings,  therefore,  and  all  the  changes,  which  its  opera- 
tions could  produce,  it  must  have  produced  from  eternity.  Hence 
it  is  jilain,  that  there  must  have  been  an  eternal  and  infinite  series 
of  Men,  of  Animals,  of  Vegetables,  of  Motions,  and  of  Changes  of 
every  other  kind,  in  the  universe.  But  this  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  a  self-contradiction.  The  premises,  whence  it  is  derived, 
are  therefore  false.  That  Matter  should  Jiave  possessed  these 
powers  from  Eternity,  without  exerting  them,  and  that  it  should 
have  exerted  them  from  Eternity,  are  thus  proA^ed  to  be,  as  I  as- 
serted in  the  former  discourse,  plain  impossibilities.  It  follows, 
then,  undeniably,  that,  if  Matter  existed  eternally  in  one  uniform 
state,  that  state  v/as  entirely  quiescent ;  and  that  no  change,  how- 
ever small,  could  ever  have  taken  place  in  it,  but  from  an  extrin- 
sic cause.  Thus,  the  supposition  of  the  eternal  existence  of  Mat- 
ter, is  so  far  from  accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  beings,  and 
the  changes,  in  the  Universe,  that  it  will  not  account  for  any 
thing  ;  not  even  for  the  least  change  in  the  position,  or  circum- 
stances, of  an  atom. 

4tHy.  There  is  no  fact,  which  gives  even  the  appearance  of  plau- 
sibility to  this  scheme. 

The  only  facts,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  been  seri- 
ously alleged  to  this  purpose,  are  the  production  of  insects,  and 
plants,  by  what  is  called  ennivocal  generation :  according  to 
which,  by  the  mere  fermentation  of  various  kinds  of  matter,  the 
insect  is  supposed  to  be  produced  without  a  parent,  and  the  plant 
without  a  seed. 
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To  this  I  answer, 

(1st.)  That  this  is,  at  best,  a  mere  supposition:  no  evidence  hav- 
ing been  ever  furnished  of  the  fact  which  it  alleges. 

(2dly.)  Francisco  de  Redi.  and  Malpighi,  troo  eminent  Italian 
philosophers,  have,  by  a  long  train  of  ingenious  and  accurate  ex- 
periments,  unanswerably  proved,  that  equivocal  generation  is  a 
groundless  hypothesis  j  and  that  no  Mutter,  in  any  process  of  fer- 
mentation,  will  produce  an  insect  without  a  parent,  or  a  plant 
roithout  a  seed.  As,  therefore,  all  the  powers  and  operations  of 
matter  must,  if  eternal,  be  eternally  the  same  ;  and  as  matter  now 
produces  no  such  beings,  as  are  alleged ;  it  follows  unanswera- 
bly, that  matter  was  never  the  cause  of  any  such  productions. 

5thly.  Innumerable  facts  directly  refute  this  scheme. 

1st.  That  this  world,  in  its  prestnt  form,  was  not  eternal  is  cer- 
tain ;  because  its  surface  is  continually  changing,  and  approxima- 
ting, tozoards  a  level.  If  we  suppose  one  particle  only  to  have 
descended  from  the  higher  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  surface 
in  an  age,  or  in  a  million  of  ages  ;  the  whole,  unless  counteracted 
by  opposing  causes  (and  in  most  places  there  is  no  trace  of  such 
causes)  must  have  become  an  entire  level,  at  a  period,  too  dis- 
tant to  be  conceived  by  any  mind,  or  expressed  by  any  numbers. 
Yet  millions  of  tons  annually  descend  towards  the  centre.  The 
date  of  the  Earth,  in  its  present  state,  must,  therefore,  have  be- 
gun at  a  time  not  far  distant. 

2dly.  If,  contrary  to  truth,  we  admit  gravitation  to  be  an  inherent 
property  of  Matter,  it  could  not  possibly  have  caused  the  revohi- 
tions  of  the  planets. 

Let  the  planets  be  placed  at  any  supposable  place,  and  dis- 
tance, within  the  reach  of  the  Sun's  attraction;  the  only  direc- 
tion, in  which  they  could  possibly  move,  would  be  a  straight  or 
right  line  towards  the  Sun  ;  because  this  is  the  only  direction, 
in  which  his  gravitation,  and  theirs,  can  possibly  act.  It  is  ea- 
sily, and  mathematically,  proved,  that  to  the  circular  motion  of 
the  planets  round  the  Sun  a  projectile  force,  or  impulse,  acting 
in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  planetary  orbit,  was  originally 
indispensable.  So  far,  therefore,  would  the  planets  have  been 
from  moving  in  their  proper  orbits,  round  the  Sun  by  the  mere 
power   of  gravitation,  that  they  could  only  have  fallen  direrth 
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to  tlie  bun.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  planets  have  moved  eter- 
nally in  their  present  orbits ;  and  that  the  Earth,  for  example, 
lias  performed  an  infinite  series  of  revolutions ;  it  must  also  be 
said,  that  the  Moon,  in  her  circuit  round  the  Earth,  has  perform- 
ed a  series  thirteen  times,  and  the  Earth,  in  its  rotation  round  its 
axis,  a  series  365   times,  as  great,  as  that  infinite  series. 

3dly.  The  diurnal  motions  of  the  planets,  the  positions  of  their 
axes,  and  the  attendance  of  their  satellites,  which  accord  with  no 
regularity/,  or  proportion,  to  their  magnitudes,  or  their  distances 
from  the  Snn,  and  cannot  be  explained  in  any  consistency  with 
mere  material  principles,  prove  themselves,  unquestionably,  to  have 
been  derived  from  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause. 

6thly.  From  a  sufficiently  regidar  course  of  observations,  em- 
ployed on  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  a  series  of  cor- 
rect calculations  concerning  them,  it  is  proved  by  Ferguson,  that 
the  ancient  eclipses,  noted  in  history,  took  place  at  times,  dif- 
fering sensibly  from  those,  which  the  calculations  require,  that 
these  differences  of  time  regularly  diminish,  as  the  times  ap- 
proach nearer  to  us ;  and  that  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  was,  there- 
fore, moi'e  distant  from  the  Earth,  formerly,  than  it  is  no^Y.  Hence 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth,  instead  of 
having  been  eternal,  has  existed  only  during  a  little  period. 

In  the  last  place,  for  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  atheistical  dream 
any  longer,  if  all  these  impossibilities  were  removed,  and  all  these 
proofs  given  up,  another  vjould  still  remain,  zohich  completely  re- 
futes this  scheme;  viz.  that  Matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  Intelli- 
gence. 

Quod  non  liabet,  dare  non  potest,  what  a  cause  docs  not  contain 
or  possess,  it  cannot  communicate;  is  a  maxim,  or  self-evident 
proposition.  That  Matter,  therefore,  which  cannot  think,  will,  or 
originate  motion,  should  communicate  thought,  volition,  and  mo- 
dvity,  is  plainly  impossible. 

Thus  have  I  considered  the  only  atheistical  schemes  of  exis- 
lence,  which  merit  any  serious  attention.  Were  I  disposed  to 
exhibit  the  abettors  of  these  schemes  in  a  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible light;  the  efforts  of  Anaximander,  Epicurus,  the  Egyp- 
tian Philosophers,  the  Count  de  Buffon, -and  many  others  both 
ancient  and  modern,  to  explain  the  origin  and  progress  of  things^ 
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would  furnish  me  with  ample  materials.  But  such  an  exhibition 
would  ill  become  this  sacred  place.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the 
existence  of  the  very  Matter,  to  which  so  much  is  attributed,  and 
on  which  such  reliance  is  placed,  by  atheistical  philosophers, 
can  never  be  evinced.  I  myself  believe,  indeed,  that  it  exists  : 
but  I  also  know,  that  its  existence  cannot  be  jiroved. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  Atheism  in  all  its  forms  is  a  specimen  of  the 
most  absolute  credulity. 

The  three  great  atheistical  schemes  of  existence,  here  recited, 
and  undoubtedly  the  best  which  have  been  formed,  are  founded 
on  mere  assumptions,  or  gratuitous  hypotheses,  unsupported  by 
a  particle  of  argument,  or  evidence.  But  to  adopt  a  mere 
assumption,  especially  in  a  case  of  infinite  importance,  is  credu- 
lity in  the  extreme,  and  folly  which  cannot  plead  even  a  pre- 
tence. More  than  this,  each  of  these  schemes  is  refuted  by 
direct  demonstration.  Beyond  even  this,  they  are  unanswerably 
proved  not  only  to  be  false,  but  to  be  impossible.  Still  the  Athe- 
ist goes  on  quietly  with  his  faith  in  these  hypotheses-,  and  re- 
solves to  believe,  in  defiance  of  demonstration,  and  impossibility. 

2dly.  There  are  still  men,  in  considerable  numbers,  and  of  no 
small  ingenuity.)  who  profess  themselves  Atheists  ,*  and  who  thus 
prove,  that  Atheism  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  under- 
standing. Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  doc- 
trines can  never  have  been  embraced  from  argument,  or  con- 
viction, or  by  an  unbiassed  understanding.  They  were,  there- 
tore,  certainly  adopted  under  the  influence  of  the  heart;  and  be- 
lieved, only  because  they  were  loved,  or  because  God  was 
dreaded  and  hated.  Thus  the  heart  is  the  true  source  of  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  no  God ;  and  he  is  a  fool,  who,  governed  by  its 
wishes,  thus  believes  against  all  reason  and  evidence. 

3dly.  As  such  men  have  thus  believed  under  such  an  influence ; 
f-:o,  if  we  indulge  such  wishes,  we  may  be  given  up  by  God  to  these, 
or  any  other,  fatal  doctrines,  and  of  course  to  destruction. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  heart ;  and  in  its  hostility  to  God 
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and  his  character.  What  we  wish  we  easily  believe  ;  and  what 
we  dread,  or  hate,  we  easily  disbelieve.  As  we  dread  the  anger 
oi  God  against  sin,  and  against  ourselves  particularly  as  sinners, 
and  all  his  designs  to  punish  it ;  as  we  hate  to  renounce  it,  and 
its  pleasures  ;  we  contrive  easily,  and  naturally,  to  disbelieve  his 
designs,  character,  and  existence.  Especially  is  this  the  case, 
when  God,  provoked  by  our  rebellion  and  opposition,  gives  us 
up  to  a  reprobate  mind. 

How  greatly  ought  we  then  to  fear  this  mass  of  guilt,  danger, 
and  ruin  ?  How  earnestly  ought  we  to  watch,  and  strive,  and 
pray  that  we  fall  not  into  this  train  of  temptations  and  miseries  ? 
Let  us  resolve  to  receive  the  truth,  at  all  events,  however  hum- 
bling, or  painful,  in  the  love  of  it.  And  may  God  grant  that  it 
JTiay  make  ns  free  from  the  bondage  of  corrupt  ion,  and  translate  ws 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  his  Children.     Amen. 


SERMON  III. 


COMPARATIVE  INFLUENCE 


ATHEISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


PSALM    xiv.     1. 


The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.  They  are 
corrupt ;  they  have  done  abominable  works :  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  objections  of  Atheists 
against  the  being  and  government  of  God ;  and  those  doctrines 
concerning  the  origin  and  existence  of  things,  which  they  have 
substituted  for  the  doctrines  of  Theism  and  the  Scriptures,  on 
this  most  important  subject.  The  objections  I  endeavoured  to 
prove  unsound  and  nugatory,  and  the  doctrines  to  be  mere  hy- 
potheses, demonstrably  false,  and  plainly  impossible.  Hence  I 
concluded  them  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  heart,  arird  not  of  the 
intellect.  Hence  also  I  concluded,  that  he  who  embraces  them 
is,  according  to  the  language  of  the  text,  a  fool.  There  is  no 
more  absolute  folly  than  to  believe  doctrines  because  we  love 
them,  and  to  reject  doctrines  because  we  hate  them  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  suffer  our  inclinations  to  govern  our  understanding. 

The  consequences  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  Atheism  generally, 
are  in  the  text  declared  in  these  words,  Thei/  are  corrupt ;  they 
fiave  done  abominable  works :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good.     In 
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Other  words,  Atheists  are  corrupt;  they  do  ahbminahle  works: 
there  is  none  of  them  that  doeth  good.  This  character  of  Atheists, 
seen  by  the  Psalmist,  and  declared  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  three 
thousand  years  a^o.  has  not  changed  for  the  better,  at  any  period, 
down  to  the  present  day.  They  have  ever  been  corrupt;  they 
have  ever  done  abominable  works  ;  there  has  never  been  among 
them  a  single  good  or  virtuous  man. 

It  f  annot  but  be  an  useful  employment  to  examine  this  interest- 
ing subject,  and  to  learn,  from  such  an  examination,  the  manner 
in  which  these  false  principles,  dictated  and  embraced  by  a  bad 
heart,  contribute,  in  their  turn,  as  powerful  causes,  to  render  that 
heart  still  more  corrupt ;  to  fill  the  life  with  abominable  actions ; 
and  to  prevent  every  one,  who  embraces  these  doctrines,  from 
assuming  the  character  of  virtue. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  will 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  Virtue  is  nothing  but  voluntary  obedi- 
ence to  truth ;  and  Sin,  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience  to  false- 
hood. Or,  more  generally,  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  a  disposition 
or  preparation  of  the  heart,  flowing  out  into  acts  of  obedience, 
in  the  respective  manners  which  I  have  mentioned.  From  these 
definitions,  which,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  successfully  denied, 
it  is  evident,  that  every  false  doctrine,  which  is  relished  by  the 
heart,  will,  of  course,  govern  its  affections  and  volitions ;  and 
will,  therefore,  control  the  conduct.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that, 
in  the  present  case,  the  doctrines  in  question,  being  embraced 
only  because  they  are  loved,  will  eminently  influence  the  heart 
which  has  dictated  them,  and  eminently  affect  all  the  moral  con- 
duct. 

It  will  also  be  clear  to  all  persons,  accustomed  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  subjects,  that  the  character  of  a  man  must,  at  least 
in  a  great  measure,  be  formed  by  his  views  of  the  several  subjects, 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  As  these  are  expanded,  magnificent, 
and  sublime  ;  or  narrow,  ordinary,  and  grovelling  ;  the  taste,  the 
character,  and  the  conduct,  will  be  refined  and  noble,  or  gross 
and  contemptible.  A  man,  accustomed  to  an  exalted  sphere  of 
life,  and  to  a  regular  intercourse  with  great  objects,  will  assume 
of  course  a  dignity  and  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  splendour  of  per- 
sonal character,  which  cannot  be  assumed  by  him,  whose  views 
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iiave  ever  been  limited  to  few  and  small  objects,  and  whose  life 
has  been  passed  in  actions  of  no  significance.  There  is  some- 
thing princely,  of  course,  in  men  even  of  moderate  endowments, 
when  properly  educated  for  the  inheritance  of  a  throne.  There 
is  every  thing  diminutive,  of  necessity,  in  him,  who  is  trained 
only  to  be  a  camp-boy  or  a  shoe-black. 

J''f'7ie}i  men  are  educated  to  contemplation^  and  science,  it  may  not 
unnaturally  be  imagined,  that  their  minds,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence of  their  endowments,  ivill,  from  the  similarity  of  their  pur- 
suits, be  fo7-med  into  a  similarity  of  character.  This,  however, 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mistaken  opinion.  The  very  objects, 
with  which  such  men  are  equally  conversant,  may, yVom  their  re- 
spective modes  of  viezoing  them,  become  totally  unlike,  and  even 
contradictory,  in  their  apprehension.  It  will  not  be  questioned, 
that  the  mind  of  a  Heathen,  studying,  with  the  views  of  a  Hea- 
then, the  polytheism  of  Greece  and  Rome,  would  be  affected  very 
differently  from  the  mind  of  a  Christian,  investigating  the  same 
subject.  The  manner,  in  which  we  regard  any  object  of  inquiry, 
may  differ  from  some  other  manner  almost  as  much,  as  any  two 
objects  of  inquisition  may  differ  from  each  other.  The  views  of 
him,  who  regards  the  firmament  as  a  great  blue  canopy,  and  the 
stars  as  little  sparks  of  light,  differ  from  the  views  of  the  Astro- 
nomer, who  considers  the  firmament  as  a  boundless  expansion, 
and  the  stars  as  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Suns,  almost  as 
widely,  as  the  two  objects  of  contemplation  differ.  The  man- 
ner, therefore,  in  which  human  contemplations  are  directed,  may 
be  very  various,  although  the  objects  are  the  same.  In  truth  it 
is  not  the  grandeur  or  diminutiveness  of  the  objects,  but  the  great- 
ness or  littleness  of  the  views  entertained  of  them,  which  affect, 
and  form,  the  character. 

The  taste,  or  relish,  of  the  mind,  particularly,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  be  formed  by  this  cause.  The  mind,  by 
an  early  habit  accustomed  to  little  views,  will  soon  learn  to  re- 
lish no  other.  Accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  a  connection 
with  grovelling  objects  only,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  pleased  with 
any  other  objects.  Accustomed  to  form  diminutive  and  debased 
schemes  of  action,  it  becomes  easily,  and  finally,  disgusted  with 
every  thing  of  an  enlarged  and  superior  nature. 
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As  these  things  are  true  of"  all  the  views,  entertained  by  Man ; 
so  they  are  especially  true  of  those,  which  may  be  called  origi- 
nal, and  fundamental ;  which  involve  all  subordinate  ones ;  which 
direct  every  future  course  of  thought ;  and  to  which  the  mind 
thinks  it  necessary  to  reconcile  every  succeeding  purpose, 
relish,  and  opinion.  If  tlie  stem,  here,  be  a  mere  twig  ;  the 
branches  must  be  poor  and  diminutive  indeed.  Thus,  he,  the 
basis  of  whose  religion  was  an  idol,  must  form  a  system  of  the- 
ology and  ethics,  dismally  lean  and  contemptible. 

All  the  motives  to  human  conduct  are  founds  either  in  the  Objects^ 
with  which  we  converse  j  or  in  the  Views,  7vith  which  we  regard 
them.  If  the  objects,  or  the  views,  be  low  and  debased,^  low  and 
debased  motives,  only,  will  arise  out  of  them.  But  motives  origi- 
nate all  our  conduct,  regulate  its  progress,  and  determine  its 
nature.  If  they  be  low  and  debased,  the  conduct  will  partake  of 
the  same  characteristics,  and  will  of  course  be  grovelling,  un- 
worthy, and  odious. 

Thus  the  objects,  with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  the  views 
which  we  form  of  them,  will  determine  both  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal character  of  Man. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  I  have  considered  this  subject,  inde- 
pendently of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  for  this 
reason  ;  that  I  am  arguing  with  those,  who  deny  a  divine  Reve- 
lation. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  assert,  in  accordance  with  the 
text,  that  the  proper,  natural,  and  necessary  influence  ofAtheismis 
to  contract,  and  render  grovelling,  the  views,  to  corrupt  the  cha- 
racter, and  to  deform  the  life,  of  Man.  The  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Natural   World: 

2.  His  views  of  the  Moral  World: 

3.  His  views  of  the  Future  World : 

All  these  I  shall,  also,  from  time  to  time,  compare  with  the 
flews,  which  the  Christian  entertains  of  the  same  subjects. 

1.  /  shall  consider  the  views,  rohich  the  Atheist  forms  of  the 
Natural  World. 

In  this  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  Atheist  all  the 
advantages  which  he  can  derive  from  endowments  or  acquisitions. 
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He  may,  with  my  consent,  be,  what  I  well  know  he  can  be,  a 
Chemist,  a  Botanist,  a  Mineralogist,  or  an  Anatomist.  He  shall, 
if  he  pleases,  be  a  Mathematician,  a  Natural  Philosopher,  an 
Astronomer,  a  Metaphysician,  or  a  Poet.  I  mean,  that  he  may 
be  any,  or  all,  of  these,  so  far  as  one  man,  of  his  opinions  can  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  sustain  the  several  characters  specified. 
I  will  not  even  avail  myself  of  the  celebrated  remark  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  a  little  Philosophy  will  make  a  man  an  Atheist,  hut  a 
great  deal  will  make  him  a  Christian  :  although  I  entertain  not  a 
doubt  of  its  truth.  My  business  is  not  to  dwell  on  minute  things 
but  to  show  the  nature  of  those,  which  are  of  higher  importan.ce. 

The  Atheist,  then,  may  with  enlarged  understanding,  and  skill, 
contemplate  the  structure  of  the  heavenly  Bodies.  He  may, 
with  the  eye  of  a  Naturalist,  explore  the  organization  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom;  may  analyse  the  chemical  principles,  and 
combinations,  of  plants  and  minerals  ;  and  may  trace,  to  use  his 
own  language,  the  hidden  walks  of  Nature  in  her  mysterious 
progress  through  the  system.  Or,  with  the  imagination  of  the 
Poet,  and  the  science  of  the  Astronomer,  he  may  be  fascinated 
with  the  beauty,  splendour,  and  sublimity,  of  the  landscape,  or 
delighted  with  the  distances,  magnitudes,  motions,  harmony,  and 
magnificence,  of  the  planetary  and  stellary  systems ;  still  his 
views  of  all  these,  and  all  other,  natural  objects,  although  in  his 
mind  the  most  illustrious  objects  which  exist,  will  be  poor  and 
pitiable. 

Jill  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  oioe  their  being  to  fate,  accident,  or 
the  blind  action  of  stupid  matter.  They  exist  for  no  end  ;  and 
accomplish  none.  They  spring  from  no  wisdom ;  and  display 
none.  They  are,  therefore,  what  they  would  have  been,  had 
they  been  made,  and  moved,  by  an  Intelligent  Cause,  without  any 
purpose,  or  design,  in  their  creation:  a  vast  apparatus  of  splendour 
and  magnificence,  assembled  together  for  nothing  :  an  immense 
show,  in  which  nothing  Avas  intended,  and  from  which  nothing  can 
be  gained.  The  Mind,  in  surveying  them,  asks  instinctively, 
and  irresistibly,  How  came  this  train  of  wonders  into  being?  and 
is  answered  with  nothing  but  perplexity  and  folly,  but  doubt  and 
despair.  In  the  same  manner  it  inquires,  Of  what  use  will  this 
mighty  assemblage  of  worlds  and  their  furniture  prove  ?     The 
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only  reply  is,  Of  none.  All,  with  all  their  motions,  furniture,  and 
inhabitants,  are  the  result,  and  under  the  control,  of  that  iron- 
handed  necessity,  which  exists  in  the  blind  operations  of  un- 
conscious Matter ;  that  gloomy  Fate  of  the  Heathens,  to  which 
they  sullenly  submitted  because  they  deemed  it  inevitable  ;  and 
which,  while  it  showered  calamities  in  abundance,  cut  off  every 
hope,  and  every  effort,  for  the  attainment  of  deliverance.  To 
the  wretch,  whose  mind  is  efTcctually  imbued  with  this  scheme 
of  things,  the  Universe  is  changed  into  a  vast  Prison,  where 
himself  and  his  companions  are  confined  by  bolts  and  bars,  forged 
by  the  hand  of  blind,  immoveable,  and  irresistible  Destiny  ;  where 
no  heart  is  found  to  pity  their  sufTerings,  and  no  hand  to  lend 
relief;  where  no  eye  looks  with  sympathy,  and  no  ear  listens 
with  tenderness  ;  where  the  walls  reach  to  heaven,  and  are  hung 
with  clouds  and  midnight ;  and  where  every  effort  to  escape,  con- 
ducts the  miserable  tenants  only  to  the  sullen  cavern  of  Despair. 
Should  the  Atheist,  sick  with  the  forlorn  and  hopeless  con- 
templation, turn  his  eye  from  this  scheme  of  things  to  his  only 
alternative,  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  he  will  find  himself  equally 
distant  from  refreshment,  and  from  hope.  Here,  himself  and  all 
other  beings  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky,  with  all  their  properties 
and  operations,  are  mere  accidents,  involved  and  perplexed  in 
their  movements,  like  the  particles  of  dust  in  a  whirlwind.  In 
his  view,  if  he  understand  his  system,  and  will  think  consistently 
with  himself,  his  thoughts,  volitions,  and  efforts,  the  continuance 
of  his  own  being,  and  that  of  all  other  things,  are  mere  casualties, 
produced  by  no  cause,  upheld  by  no  support,  directed  by  no 
wisdom,  and  existing  to  no  purpose.  Mere  abortions,  precari- 
ous in  the  extreme,  possessed  only  of  a  doubtful  and  fluctuating 
existence,  they  tremble  and  flutter,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense, 
over  the  gloomy  abyss  of  Annihilation.  All,  here,  is  doubt  and 
discouragement.  Not  a  plan  can  be  rationally  formed,  not  a 
hope,  consistently  indulged.  Where  every  thing  is  to  happen, 
if  it  exist  at  all ;  or  where  the  result  of  the  casualty,  is  with  the 
same  probability,  seen  to  be  any  thing  or  nothing ;  it  is  plain, 
that  nothing  can  be  expected.  Against  every  expectation,  the 
chances  are  millions  of  millions  to  one ;  for  every  supposabk 
thing  is  as  likely  to  exist  as  any  other. 
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Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Atheist  rei^Jies  these  declarations,  by 
his  conduct ;  because  he  lives,  and  acts,  like  other  men,  and  is 
no  more  influenced  than  others  by  a  regard  either  to  fate,  or 
chance  :  I  answer,  that  the  objection  is  erroneous.  The  Atheist, 
instead  of  refuting  these  observations,  refutes  himself.  lie  de- 
nies his  own  principles ;  and  avails  himself  of  the  principles, 
which  he  opposes.  If  he  understands  his  own  scheme  ;  he  can- 
not but  know,  that  the  necessity  of  existence,  which  he  professes 
to  believe,  is  irreconcileable  with  all  freedom  of  mind,  with  all 
voluntariness,  with  all  contrivance.  He  knows,  that  connection 
cannot  spring  from  chance  ;  that  order  cannot  arise  out  of  acci- 
dent ;  that  whatever  exists  fortuitously,  exists  independently  ot 
all  things  else,  and  can  never  be  connected  with  any  other  thing,  by 
any  moral  or  useful  relation.  If,  therefore,  he  would  think  and 
act  rationally,  he  would  neither  contrive,  expect,  fear,  nor  hope  ; 
neither  build,  nor  plant ;  neither  reap,  nor  gather ;  but  would  yield 
himself  up  to  the  control  of  irresistible  Destiny,  or  to  the  capri- 
cious disposal  of  Contingence. 

The  works  of  God,  are  in  their  own  nature  beautiful,  magnifi- 
cent, sublime,  and  wonderful ;  and  by  every  eye,  which  sees 
them,  their  nature  must  in  some  degree  be  discerned.  It  is  readily 
admitted,  therefore,  that  the  Atheist  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  sot, 
must  in  some  degree  perceive  the  sublimity  and  splendour,  which 
are  inherent  in  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens.  But  from  these  il- 
lustrious attributes  he  subtracts  immensely,  when  he  denies,  that 
they  owe  their  origin  to  an  intelligent  and  eternal  Mind  ;  when 
he  denies,  that  they  are  moved,  and  ruled,  by  infinite  perfection  ; 
and  that  by  the  same  perfection,  they  are  conducted  to  a  divine 
and  glorious  end,  a  purpose  infinitely  excellent  and  desirable. 
Without  this  consideration,  all  their  lustre  becomes  feeble  and  fad- 
ing :  a  dim  taper,  gradually  declining  on  the  sight  towards  a  final 
extinction.  At  the  same  time,  by  attributing  their  existence  to 
Fate,  Chance,  or  Matter,  he  contracts  their  greatness,  and  lowers 
their  elevation,  to  a  measure  equally  humble  and  painful ;  and  co- 
vers even  the  bright  lights  of  Heaven  with  a  shroud  of  gloom  and 
obscurity. 

When  the  Christian  beholds  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens,  how 
dilTerent  are  his  views  of  the  same  illustrious  objects  ?    To  him 
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the  vast  congregation  of  Worlds,  is  the  immense  apid  eternal  em- 
pire of  the  Self-existent  and  Omnipresent  Jehovah,  contrived  by 
ills  boundless  wisdom,  chosen  by  his  boundless  goodness,  and 
executed  by  his  boundless  power.  This  single  thought,  like  the 
rising  of  the  Sun,  upon  this  benighted  World,  imparts  to  the  Uni- 
verse, in  a  moment,  a  diffusive  and  illimitable  splendour,  invest- 
ing, explaining,  and  adorning  all  the  beings  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. On  all,  the  sublime  impression  of  Design,  is  instamped 
as  a  living  image,  glowing  in  living  colours.  The  Universe  be- 
comes a  vast  assemblage  of  Means,  directed  to  an  immortal  Pur- 
pose ;  arranged  in  perfect  order  5  adjusted  with  exact  symmetry  ; 
and  operating  with  complete  harmony:  and  all,  from  the  glory 
of  that  purpose,  and  the  perfection  of  their  arrangement,  symme- 
try, and  operations,  derive  an  elevation  and  grandeur,  of  which 
they  are  otherwise  utterly  incapable. 

God,  before  whom  all  beings  are  as  nothings  is  invested,  by  his 
jierfections,  with  a  greatness  and  sublimity,  in  comparison  with 
which,  all  other  magnificence,  separately  considered,  becomes 
less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  Eternal,  Omnipresent,  and  Immuta- 
ble Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  are  objects  so  high,  so  vast, 
that  all  the  Worlds  and  Suns,  which  they  have  created,  diminish, 
when  compared  with  them,  to  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance.  But  in  the  view  of  the  Christian,  these  worlds, 
and  every  thing  which  they  contain,  derive  a  glorious  lustre,  from 
being  an  immediate  exhibition  of  these  attributes,  and  of  the  in- 
comprehensible Being,  in  whom  they  reside.  Wherever  the 
Christian  casts  his  eyes,  he  sees  all  things  full  of  God.  The  om- 
nipresent, all-creating,  and  all-ruling  Jehovah  lives,  and  moves, 
and  acts,  in  every  thing  which  meets  his  view.  In  the  Spring, 
he  comes  forth  in  his  beauty  and  beneficence,  clothes  the  naked 
World  in  the  richest  attire,  and  awakens  universal  life  and  joy. 
In  the  Summer,  and  the  Autumn,  he  openeth  his  bountiful  hand, 
and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  every  living  thing.  In  the  Winter,  he 
hath  his  way  in  the  zohirlwind,  and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are 
the  dust  of  his  feet.  The  Heavens  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian the  day  when  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament ;  and  there 
was  a  firmament :  In  the  Sun,  still  resounds  that  Voice,  which 
commanded,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light. 
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In  the  mean  time,  all  things,  borne  on,  in  the  view  of  the  Athe- 
ist, in  a  blind  and  relentless  career  by  irresistible  Necessity,  or 
dancing  in  I'ortuifous  and  endless  mazes,  like  the  imaginary  Atoms 
supposed  by  him  to  have  produced  them,  and  therefore  dark, 
cheerless,  and  hopeless,  are,  in  that  of  the  Christian,  directed  by 
the  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  ihe  Creator ;  and  are  there- 
fore, to  him,  full  of  expectation,  hope,  and  comfort.  Wherever 
he  is,  there  God  is.  His  ear  is  always  open  to  his  prayers  ;  His 
eye,  to  his  dangers,  sorrows,  and  fears ;  His  hand,  extended  to 
supply,  to  relieve,  to  comfort,  and  to  save.  An  Almighty  friend 
is  cv'ery  where  found  by  him,  in  the  crowd  and  in  solitude,  by 
night  and  by  day ;  never  absent :  never  forgetful ;  never  unkind  ; 
never  incumbered  by  any  concerns,  which  will  prevent  his  wants 
from  being  regarded;  nor  surrounded  by  any  difficulties,  which 
can  hinder  them  from  being  supplied.  Between  this  friend  and 
him,  time  and  place  can  never  intervene  :  he  is  every  where,  and 
is  every  where  to  him  a  God. 

In  this  vast  particular,  the  difterence  between  the  views  of  the 
Atheist  and  those  of  the  Christian,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  incal- 
culable and  immense.  The  efficacy  of  these  views  on  the  Mind 
must,  it  is  obvious,  be  proportioned  to  their  nature. 

2dly.  I  will  no7o  examine  the  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of 
the  Moral  World. 

The  Moral  World  is  the  World  of  Minds,  or  of  Intelligent  be- 
ing. The  importance  of  this  World  will,  in  some  good  measure, 
be  conceived  from  these  considerations  ;  that  the  individuals,  who 
compose  it,  are  the  only  beings,  by  whom  good  can  be  contrived, 
or  done ;  and  the  only  beings,  by  whom  it  can  to  any  extent  be 
enjoyed.  Of  this  World,  the  conceptions  of  the  Atheist  are,  in 
a  far  greater  degree,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Christian. 

The  only  object,  which  the  Atheist  knows  in  the  Moral  World, 
is  Man ;  and  Man,  lowered  to  the  humblest  possible  level  of  intel- 
lectual existence.  His  origin,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  a  Mushroom  ;  and  his  character,  that  of  a  mere 
animal.  He  is  the  subject  of  no  moral  government ;  insuscepti- 
ble of  moral  obligation ;  incapable  therefore  of  virtue,  excel- 
lence, and  loveliness  ;  possessing  attributes,  which,  like  himself, 
are  the  offspring,  and  under  the  control,  of  Necessity,  or  Chance  ; 
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united  to  his  fellow-men  by  nothing  but  Time  and  Place ;  insu- 
lated in  all  his  interests,  and  those  the  interests  of  a  swine  only : 
without  the  knowledge,  or  the  existence,  of  law  or  government, 
merit  or  reward  ;  and  born  merely  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
sleep,  to  propagate  his  kind,  to  decay,  and  to  die.  How  obvious 
is  it,  that  on  these  views  of  Man,  there  can  be  erected  no  personal 
worth,  enjoyment,  or  hope  ;  no  common  good  ;  no  sense  of  recti- 
tude ;  and  no  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  general  happiness. 

Personal  worth  is  all  dependent  on  the  existence  of  laws,  and 
government,  formed  by  one,  who  has  a  right  to  enact  the  former, 
and  administer  the  latter ;  a  right  founded  on  the  relations,  which 
he  sustains  to  those  who  are  under  his  government.  To  these 
relations,  also,  must  the  laws  and  the  government  be  conformed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that,  that,  and  that  only,  shall  be  enacted, 
which  requires  the  conduct,  suited  to  these  relations,  and  promo-* 
tive  of  general  and  individual  happiness.  In  the  same  manner 
must  be  directed  the  rewards,  punishments,  and  administrations. 
But  on  the  scheme  of  the  Atheist,  there  is  no  such  ruler,  and  no 
such  right  to  rule ;  there  are  no  such  relations,  and  no  such  du- 
ties. Rectitude,  the  sum  of  personal  worth,  consists  in  render- 
ing voluntarily,  that  which  others  have  a  right  to  claim.  But  on 
his  scheme,  no  claim  can  be  founded,  and  none  exists.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  due  :  of  course,  no  duty  can  be  performed,  and 
no  rectitude  experienced.  Hence  that  high,  unceasing,  and  re- 
fined enjoyment,  which  attends  the  sense  of  rectitude,  can  never 
be  found  by  the  Atheist. 

As  the  Atheist  is  without  rectitude,  or  moral  principle ;  and 
destitute  of  the  sense,  and  enjoyment,  of  it;  so  it  is  plain,  that 
his  whole  conduct  must  be  directed  by  a  regard  to  mere  conven- 
ience 5  or  rather  by  a  regard  to  what  his  passions,  unrestrained, 
rendered  intense  by  habitual  indulgence,  and  fastening  their 
view  only  on  the  present  object,  may  deem  convenient.  In  other 
words,  his  conduct  must  be  dictated  merely  by  the  existing  pas- 
sion and  appetite ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  that  very  conduct, 
which  has  produced  almost  all  the  miseries  and  complaints  of 
Mankind. 

If  this  scheme  be  true,  all  men  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  govern- 
ed by  it.     What  would  become  of  such  a  world ;  and  of  the 
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Atheist  himself  in  the  midst,  of  such  a  world  ?  No  man,  it  is  evi 
dent,  could  exercise  confidence  towards  any  other  man.  The 
loss  of  the  enjoyment,  furnished  by  this  single  delightful  emotion, 
an  enjoyment  absolutely  indisj^ensable  even  to  comfort  and  to 
safety,  would  infinitely  overbalance  every  good,  which  Atheists 
ever  found.  Without  confidence,  no  society  can  be  happy. 
Without  confidence,  no  society,  no  friendship,  no  union,  no 
connection,  between  intelligent  beings  can  exist.  Even  thieves 
and  robbers,  as  has  ever  been  proverbially  acknowledged, 
cannot,  without  confidence,  form  even  their  dreadful  state  of 
society.  The  world,  dispossessed  of  it,  would  become  an  image 
of  hell;  and  distrust,  jealousy,  wrath,  revenge,  murder,  war,  and 
devastation,  overspread  the  Earth.  In  the  midst  of  millions,  the 
Atheist  would  find  himself  in  a  desert.  His  situation  would  be 
that  of  a  hermit ;  his  character,  that  of  a  fiend.  By  day,  he  would 
hide  himself  in  his  den  :  by  night,  he  would  prowl,  as  a  wolf,  for 
the  prey,  on  which  he  was  to  live. 

To  such  a  World,  it  is  obvious,  Hope^  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Poet,  comes  to  all,  could  never  come.  On  Hope,  even  as  the 
World  now  is,  men  in  a  great  measure  live.  The  prospect  of 
something  better  to-morrow,  brightens  all  the  comforts  of  man, 
and  tinges  with  light  (he  clouds  of  melancholy  and  affliction,  to- 
day. Were  all  the  enjoyments  of  human  life  to  be  fairly  reckoned 
up  ;  it  is  not  improbable,  that  those,  which  Hope  brings  in  her 
train,  would  be  the  greatest  mass,  both  in  number  and  value. 
But  in  these,  the  Atheist  could  not  share ;  because  from  Fate  or 
Chance,  nothing  can  be  rationally  expected  ;  and  because,  from 
his  fellow-men,  governed  by  his  doctrines,  there  could  arise  no- 
thing but  danger,  distrust^  and  fear. 

Should  it  he  said,  that  this  situation  of  things  would  be  so  ab- 
solutely intolerable,  that  Mankind,  unable  to  exist  in  it,  would  be 
compelled  to  unite  in  society,  and  establish  government :  I  ad- 
mit the  conclusion  ;  and  perfectly  accord  with  the  premises,  from 
which  it  is  drawn.  But  what  would  be  the  Nature  of  this  go- 
vernment ;  and  on  what  basis  would  it  be  founded  ?  Its  basis 
would  plainly  be  dire  necessity,  existing  in  the  impossibility  of 
living  without  it ;  and  its  operations  would  be  only  those  of  force. 
The  Rulers  would  feel  no  sense  of  rectitude,  possess  no  virtue. 
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and  realize  no  moral  obligation.  To  all  ihcse  tlijngs  their  I'un- 
damental  principles  would  be  hostile,  and  would  render  the  very 
thought  of  them  ridiculous.  God  is  the  only  acknowledged 
source  of  moral  obligation  ;  but  to  them  there  would  be  no  God, 
and  therefore  no  such  obligation.  Conformity  to  his  laws  is  the 
only  rectitude ;  but  to  these  men  there  would  be  no  such  laws, 
and  therefore  no  rectitude.  Convenience,  of  course,  or,  in 
better  words,  Passion  and  Appetite,  would  dictate  all  the  conduct 
of  these  Rulers.  The  nature  of  a  government  directed  by 
Passion  and  Appetite  we  know,  imperfectly,  by  the  histories  of 
Caligula,  Ktro,  and  Hcliogahalus  ,•  and  more  thoroughly,  though 
still  imperfectly,  in  those  of  Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre,  and 
their  associates.  Who  could  be  willing  to  see  such  a  tissue  of 
madness,  cruelty,  misery,  and  horror,  woven  again  1 

The  subjects  of  such  a  government  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be,  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  doctrine. 
Their  conduct  would  accordingly  be  an  exact  counterpart  to 
that  of  their  rulers.  Appetite  would  change  every  man  into  a 
swine  ;  and  Passion,  into  a  tyger.  Right  would  neither  be  ac- 
knowledged, nor  be  felt,  nor  exist.  Whatever  was  coveted 
would  be  sought,  and  obtained,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety. 
Whatever  was  hated,  would,  so  far  as  safety  would  permit,  be 
hunted,  and  destroyed.  To  deceive,  to  defraud,  to  betray,  to 
maim,  to  torture  and  to  butcher,  would  be  the  common  employ- 
ment, and  the  common  sport.  The  dearest  and  most  venerable 
relations  would  be  violated  by  incestuous  pollution ;  and  chil- 
dren, such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  were  not  cast  under  a  hedge, 
thrown  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  against  the  stones,  would  grow  up 
without  a  home,  without  a  parent,  without  a  friend.  The  world 
would  become  one  vast  den  ;  one  immeasurable  stye  ;  and  the 
swine  and  the  wolf  would  be  degraded,  by  a  comparision  with  its 
inhabitants. 

Should  it  be  doubted  whether  even  Atheism  would  terminate 
in  such  doctrines,  and  such  practices ;  the  means  of  removing 
the  doubt  arc  at  hand.  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  Eng- 
lish infidel  writers,  some  of  whom  have  disclaimed  the  character 
of  Atheists,  and  wished  at  least  to  be  considered  as  embracing 
Theism,   have  direcdy  declared,  that  there  is  no  right,  except 
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that  which  the  Leviathan^  or  civil  magistrate,  pronounces  to  he 
such  ;  and  that  rectitude,  instead  of  being  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or  in  the  will  of  God,  is  the  result  of  human  institu- 
tions, and  arbitrary  decisions,  merely.  Little  consideration  is 
necessary,  to  enable  us  to  discern,  that  this  single  principle  in- 
volves all  the  consequences,  which  I  have  attributed  to  Atheism, 
dissolves  at  once  all  obligations  to  duty,  annihilates  virtue,  and 
crumbles  the  bands  which  hold  society  together.  Accordingly 
HoBBES  declares  it  to  be  lawful  to  do,  mid  to  get,  whatever  we 
can  with  safety  ;  and  multitudes  of  his  coadjutors  and  followers 
have  taught,  ihsit  pollution  in  almost  every  form  is  lawful  and  de- 
sirable, and  that  animal  enjoyment  is  the  only  real  good.  The 
infidels  of  the  French  school,  who  have  not  found  it  necessary, 
like  the  English,  to  regard  any  appearances,  have  openly  denied, 
and  ridiculed,  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  as  well 
as  of  piety.  I  have  been  informed  by  what  I  esteem  good  au- 
thority, that  a  numerous  assembly  of  French  Literati,  being  asked 
in  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  by  their  President,  whether 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  moral  obligation,  answered,  in  every 
instance,  that  there  was  not.  This  happened  a  little  before  the 
French  Revolution.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  stupendous 
event,  as  well  as  in  very  many  instances  before,  the  body  of 
French  Infidels  have  not  only  denied  all  the  obligation,  which 
bind  us  to  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  but  pitied  and  despised, 
as  a  contemptible  wretch,  bewildered  by  ignorance  and  folly, 
the  man,  who  believes  in  its  existence. 

The  only  instance,  in  which  Infidels  of  any  description  have 
possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  country,  and 
have  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their 
own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  that  of  France,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  If  we  consider  this  government  as  establish- 
ed over  a  nation,  educated  for  ages  to  the  belief  and  obedience 
of  many  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  retaining,  as  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  people,  the  habits  formed  by  that  education,  the 
state  of  that  nation  will  evince,  beyond  a  question,  that  all,  which 
I  have  said,  is  true  without  exaggeration.  France,  during  this 
period,  has  been  a  theatre  of  crimes,  which,  after  all  preceding 
perpetrations,   have   excited   in  the  mind  of  every  spectator. 
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amazement  and  horror.  The  miseries,  suffered  by  that  single 
Nation,  have  changed  all  the  histories  of  the  preceding  sufferings 
of  Mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have  been  enhanced,  and  multi- 
plied, without  a  precedent,  without  number,  and  without  a  name. 
The  Kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  into  one  great  Prison  ; 
the  inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and  the  common  doom  of 
Man  commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword  and  the  bayonet, 
(he  sucking  boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contemplative  men  it 
seemed  for  a  season,  as  if  the  Knell  of  the  whole  nation  was 
tolled,  and  the  World  summoned  to  its  execution,  and  its  funeral. 
Within  the  short  time  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of 
human  beings  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  that  single  coun- 
try, by  the  influence  of  Atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt,  and 
be  governed  by,  the  doctrines  of  France,  what  crimes  would  not 
Mankind  perpetrate  ;  what  agonies  would  they  not  suffer  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  from  this  prospect  of  guilt  and  desola- 
tion, this  dark  and  final  abyss  of  sin  and  ruin,  where  no  solitary 
virtue  gleams,  where  no  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  trembles,  through 
the  profound  midnight ;  and  refresh  the  wearied  sight  by  casting 
a  momentary  glance  over  the  moral  world  of  the  Christian. 
Here,  at  the  head  of  the  vast  chain  of  moral  being,  reaching 
like  Jacob'' s  ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  sits  on  the  throne  of 
iniinitc  dominion,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the 
God  of  Jacob  ;  the  God  of  all,  who,  like  them,  believe,  worship, 
and  obey  their  Creator.  In  him,  the  Self-existent  and  Infinite 
Mind,  the  Christian  beholds  unceasingly,  an  object  of  boundless 
fjublimity,  grandeur,  beauty,  and  loveliness  ;  commanding  by  the 
disclosure  of  his  character,  and  exhausting,  all  finite  admiration, 
complacency,  love,  and  praise  ;  expanding  every  view,  refining 
icvery  affection,  and  ennobling  every  attribute.  From  the  im- 
mediate contemplation  of  this  glorious  Being,  raised  to  a  supe- 
riority and  distinction,  of  which  he  could  otherwise  have  never 
conceived,  he  casts  his  eyes  abroad  into  the  Universe,  which 
that  Being  has  created.  There  he  beholds  an  endless  traia  of 
Intelligent  minds  reflecting,  with  no  unhappy  lustre,  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  their  Maker.  From  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  the 
Archangel,  through  the  glowing  zeal  of  the  Seraph,  and  the 
milder  wisdom  of  the  Cherub ;  through  the  high  endowments  of 
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Moses,  Isaiah,  and  Paul ;  down  to  the  humble  but  virtuous  in- 
habitant of  a  cottage,  one  spirit  lives,  and  breathes,  and  actuates, 
in  all ;  and  that  spirit  is  divine.  Each  wears,  and  exhibits,  in 
his  own  manner,  and  that  manner  a  delightful  and  useful  one,  the 
image  and  beauty  of  Jehovah.  All,  though  of  different  magni- 
tudes, diffuse  a  real  light ;  all  are  stars,  though  one  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory.  All  are  the  subjects  of  virtuous 
affections  ;  all  are  fitted  to  admire  and  adore,  to  glorify  and  enjoy, 
their  Creator :  all  are  formed,  and  disposed  voluntarily,  to  fill  up 
their  existence  with  doing  good,  with  promoting  individual  en- 
joyment and  increasing  universal  happiness :  all  are  bound  to- 
gether as  children  of  one  God  and  brethren  of  each  other,  by 
love,  the  bond  of  perfection.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  lovely  in 
the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

To  this  Universe  of  Minds  the  Christian  believes,  that  the 
Creator,  who  is  of  course  the  rightful  lawgiver,  has  given  laws, 
for  the  direction  of  its  members,  which  require  perfect  conduct, 
and  ensure  to  it  perfect  happiness.  These  laws  extend  to  all 
the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  alike  ;  and  regulate  each  with 
unerring  propriety.  Their  obligation  is,  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be,  divine ;  nothing  can  sunder,  nothing  can  lessen  it.  This^ 
instead  of  being  a  source  of  regret  to  him,  is  his  delight;  for 
what  these  laws  require  is  better  than  any  thing  else;  and  more 
fraught  with  self-approbation,  worth,  and  enjoyment.  Of  course, 
in  all  the  relations  and  situations  in  life,  as  a  parent  or  a  child, 
a  neighbour  or  a  friend,  a  magistrate  or  a  subject,  he  feels  himself, 
on  the  one  hand,  irresistibly  obliged,  and,  on  the  other,  entirely 
delighted,  to  obey  their  dictates.  As  these  dictates  reach  every 
moral  being,  in  every  situation,  and  with  respect  to  every  action, 
they  provide  of  course,  and  universally,  for  that  conduct,  in  every 
being,  which  is  commendable  and  desirable. 

Here  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  peace  within,  for 
dignity  of  mind,  for  real  and  enduring  enjoyment,  in  the  recesses 
of  solitude  ;  and  for  the  endless  train  of  duties  and  blessings,  ne- 
cessary to  the  happiness  of  Society.  A  Ruler,  formed  in  this 
manner,  will  govern  only  to  bless.  Subjects  of  the  same  charac- 
ter will  obey,  because  rectitude  demands  t}ieir  obedience,  and 
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because  their  obedience  will  insure  the  happiness  both  of  them- 
selves and  their  Rulers. 

3dly.  I  will  now  examine  the  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of 
the  Future  Worlds 

On  this  subject,  a  few  observations  only  will  be  necessary. 
The  whole  of  the  Atheist's  Creed,  with  respect  to  the  future 
world,  is  comprised  in  the  following  summary :  That  his  body, 
begun  by  Chance  or  Necessity,  is  continued  without  design,  and 
perishes  without  hope  ;  and  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of 
his  body,  useless  and  worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at 
his  death  to  rottenness  and  corruption  :  "  Death  an  eternal  sleep'''' 
he  engraves  on  the  gate-posts  of  every  church-yard  ;  and  con- 
signs, by  his  mandate,  the  numerous  inhabitants  to  the  dark  and 
desolate  regions  of  annihilation. 

By  this  sweeping  sentence,  which  he  passes  on  all  the  human 
race,  he  takes  away  from  himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  every  mo- 
tive, furnished  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  the  hope  of 
future  rewards,  to  virtuous,  upright,  and  amiable  conduct. 

From  these  three  sources,  expressed  by  the  several  heads  of 
discourse,  arise  all  motives,  and  all  tendencies,  to  virtuous  con- 
duct ;  to  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  between  man  and  man.  From 
the  two  former,  we  have  already  seen,  the  Atheist  derives  neither 
Tuotives  nor  tendencies  to  this  conduct.  The  source,  under  con- 
sideration, is  to  him,  if  possible,  still  more  barren  of  both.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  in  his  scheme,  which  will  prevent  him  from 
doing  evil,  or  induce  him  to  do  good.  How  deplorable,  then, 
is  his  system,  if  it  may  be  called  a  system,  of  doctrines. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  of 
the  future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator  he  learns, 
that  his  body,  sozvn  here  in  corruption,  zvcakness,  and  dishonour, 
shall  he  raised,  beyond  the  grave,  in  incorruption,  power,  and 
glory,  with  so  many  attributes  of  Mind,  or  Spirit,  as  to  be  deno- 
minated by  him,  who  made  it,  a  spiritual  body.  Ever  young, 
active,  and  undecaying,  it  shall  be  reunited  to  the  immortal  mind, 
purified  from  every  stain,  and  every  error.  This  perfect  man 
shall  be  admitted,  with  an  open  and  abundant  entrance,  into  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  peculiar  residence  of  Infinite  majesty, 
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and  the  chosen  seat  of  Infinite  dominion.  In  this  noblest  of  all 
habitations,  this  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  companions  like  himself,  sanc- 
tified, immortal,  and  happy.  Enrolled  among  the  noblest  and 
best  beings  in  the  Universe,  a  child,  a  priest,  a  king,  in  the  house 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  his  endless  and  only  destination  will  be 
to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjoy,  God ;  to  interchange  the  best 
affections,  and  the  best  offices,  with  his  glorious  companions  ;  and 
to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness,  lor  ever. 

In  the  Future  World  of  the  Christian,  therefore,  motives,  end- 
less in  their  number,  and  infinite  in  their  power,  excite  him  un- 
ceasingly to  all  the  conduct,  which  can  make  him  useful  and  love- 
ly, which  can  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or 
secure  the  approbation  of  his  God. 

Thus  have  I  taken  a  summary,  comparative  view  of  these  two 
schemes  of  existence.  In  that  of  the  Christian,  an  intelligent  Mind, 
possessed  of  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  existed 
from  everlasting;  commanded  into  being  the  Universe  of  Matter, 
and  the  Universe  of  Minds  ;  is  present  in  every  place ;  sees,  with 
an  intuitive  survey,  every  thing;  controls  all  things  with  an  al- 
mighty and  unerring  hand  ;  and  directs  all  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  and  eternal  purpose,  for  which  all  were  made. 
Over  the  Universe  of  Minds,  destined  to  an  immortal  existence, 
he  exercises  a  moral  and  eternal  government ;  and  prescribes  laws, 
which  require  the  best  conduct,  and  insure  the  greatest  happiness. 
To  obedience  he  promises  an  endless  reward ;  to  disobedience 
he  threatens  an  endless  punishment.  From  this  great  source,  the 
Christian  sees  himself  derived;  to  this  glorious  end,  believes 
himself  destined;  and  in  this  sublime  scheme,  is  presented  with 
all  motives  to  make  him  good,  and  with  all  means  to  make  him 
happy. 

The  Atheist,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  all  things  derived  from 
chance,  or  necessity ;  originated  without  design ;  existing  to  no 
purpose,  and  terminating,  whenever  they  do  terminate,  by  the 
coercion  of  Fate,  or  the  sport  of  Accident,  as  they  began.  Him- 
self he  regards  as  a  lump  of  organized  Matter ;  without  a  Mind ; 
without  law  or  government,  except  that  of  Fate  or  force ;  without 
moral  action ;  incapable  of  obligation  or  rectitude ;  united  to  hi? 
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icllow-men  only  by  Time  and  Place ;  formed  only  to  animal  en- 
joyment; and  destined  to  perish  with  his  kindred  brutes.  By 
this  scheme,  all  that  is  glorious,  divine,  and  lovely,  in  that  of  the 
Christian,  is  annihilated ;  and  all  which,  in  the  natural  world, 
cannot  be  annihilated,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  greatness 
and  sublimity,  is  miserably  contracted  and  degraded.  Nothing 
is  left  to  expand  his  views,  refine  his  affections,  or  ennoble  his 
conduct.  Motives  to  virtue,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  he  oblite- 
rates from  the  creation.  In  the  future  World,  he  finds  no  such 
motives  ;  for  to  him  the  fiiture  world  is  nothing.  His  evil  passions, 
in  the  mean  time,  (for  such  passions,  whencesoever  derived,  he 
possesses)  are  let  loose  without  restraint,  to  rage  and  riot  with- 
out control.  Of  all  motives  to  do  evil,  his  scheme  is  prolific;  of 
motives  to  do  good,  it  is  absolutely  barren.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  founded  on  mere  hypothesis,  sustained  by  no  evidence,  and  be- 
lieved, against  demonstration  and  impossibility. 

Thus  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  evident,  that  he,  who  hath 
said,  There  is  710  God,  is  a  Fool ;  that  his  Atheism  is  a  scheme, 
dictated  only  by  an  evil  hearty  that  if  corrupts,  of  course,  the 
whole  moral  character;  that  it  is  productive  of  all  abominable 
works;  and  that  it  completely  precludes  the  performance  of  any 
thins:  that  is  sood. 
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I.  Corinthians,  viii.  4. 
There  is  none  other  God  but  one. 

In  the  three  preceding  sermons,  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the 
Existence  of  God ;  to  refute  the  Objections,  and  expose  the  sys- 
tems, of  Atheists ;  and  by  an  examination  of  the  necessary  In- 
fluence of  these  systems  on  the  intellect,  heart,  and  life,  compar- 
ed with  that  of  the  Christian  system,  to  show  the  malignant  effica- 
cy of  the  former,  and  the  desirable  consequences  of  the  latter. 

The  text  is  a  direct  declaration  of  the  Unity  of  God  ^  the  next 
subject  of  discourse  in  the  order  which  I  have  proposed. 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  is  a  doctrine  acknowledged  in  this 
country  by  every  man.  No  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  the 
soundness  of  this  doctrine  by  arguments,  can  be  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  produce  conviction  of  its  truth.  My  design,  in  choosing 
it  for  the  subject  of  the  present  discourse,  is,  to  exhibit  the  man- 
ner, in  rohich  we  become  possessed  of  it,  and  the  evidence,  with  which 
it  is  attended.     In  pursuing  this  design,  I  shall  inquire  in  the 

I.  Place,  What  arguments  are  presented  to  us  by  the  loorks  of 
Creation  and  Providence  in  support  of  this  doctrine : 

II.  IVhat  viezos  men  have  entertained  concerning  it,  under  the 
direction  of  Reason : 

III.  What  has  been  the  infiuence  of  Revelation  on  the  reception 
and  continuance  of  this  doctrine. 
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J.  I  shall  inquire^  ichal  arguments  are  prtscnted  to  us,  by  the 
works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  observe,  that  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence  furnish  to  Reason,  unaided  by  Revelation,  the 
following  considerations. 

1st.  The  human  mind,  rvhenever  it  has  admitted  the  being  of  One 
infinite  God,  has  plainly  found  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  cxis- 
tence  of  more. 

This  argument  I  have  chosen  to  express  in  these  general  terms, 
because  I  am  aware,  that  different  men  have  thought  differently 
concerning  this  subject.  This,  indeed,  is  not  at  .all  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we  remember  the  peculiarly  abstruse  nature  of 
those  doctrines,  which  respect  Infinity.  The  only  conception, 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  forming  concerning  infinity, 
is  that  it  exists.  This  fact  we  distinctly  understand ;  and  from 
it  we  can  argue  with  success  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which 
is  infinite,  or,  in  more  proper  language,  the  nature  of  infinity  itself 
we  cannot  understand,  nor  can  we  argue  from  it  at  ail.  As  the 
idea  cannot  enter  our  minds ;  so  it  is  plain,  we  can  never  com- 
pare it  with  any  other  idea ;  for  it  is  self-evident,  that  an  idea, 
which  we  have  not,  can  never,  by  us,  be  compared  with  another 
idea.  Of  course,  no  proposition  can  be  formed  by  us,  in  this 
case,  and  no  argument  founded,  or  conducted,  with  any  know- 
ledge, or  evidence.  In  every  such  case,  where  men  think  that 
they  conceive,  argue,  conclude,  and  demonstrate,  they  deceive 
themselves  ;  and  will,  if  they  examine,  find,  that  they  have  form- 
ed propositions  without  ideas,  or  mere  collections  of  signs  with- 
out any  thing  signified ;  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  concerned. 

Multitudes  of  mankind  have  considered  it  as  obviously  impos- 
sible, that  two  infinite  beings  should  exist.  As  an  infinite  being 
and  finite  beings  can,  however,  coexist  in  time  and  place,  I  see 
no  decisive  evidence,  that  two  infinite  beings  cannot  coexist.  In 
truth,  there  is  no  perceptible  difiiculty,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  in  supposing,  that  Spirits,  or  immaterial  beings,  can  oc- 
cupy the  same  place,  at  the  same  time.  The  contrary  opinion 
seems,  at  least,  to  attribute  to  Spirits  a  property,  or  mode  of  be- 
ing, substantially  the  same  with  what  is  called  Solidity,  or  Impen- 
etrabilitv,  in  Matter. 
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Others,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all,  who  have  acknowledged  one 
infinite  God,  have  regarded  the  acknowledgement  of  more  as  an 
absurdity.  In  this  sentiment  have  concurred  the  Patriarchs, 
Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  modern  Infidels, 
who  have  not  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  God.  These  clas- 
ses of  men,  have,  with  one  voice,  renounced  the  idea  of  more  than 
one  such  God.  Such  a  general  accordance  in  men,  diifering  in 
other  respects  so  widely,  clearly  indicates,  that  the  admission  of 
one  infinite  God  brings  with  it,  to  the  human  mind,  serious  diffi- 
culties against  the  admission  of  more  ;  and  plainly  implies,  that 
more  cannot  be  admitted  by  the  mind  without  violence  done  to 
the  understanding. 

Some  degree  of  force  is  lent  to  this  argument  by  Polytheism. 
Wherever  more  Gods  than  one  have  been  acknowledged ;  it  is 
remarkable,  that  none  of  them  has  been  considered  as  Infinite. 

The  ideas  of  Polytheistical  nations  concerning  their  Gods 
have,  I  confess,  been  confused  and  contradictory.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  evident,  that  no  such  nation,  and  no  individual  hold- 
ing a  plurality  of  Gods,  has  ever  introduced  an  infinitely  perfect 
Being  into  a  religious  Creed.  From  this  fact  it  would  seem,  that 
the  idea  of  infinite  Perfection  was,  in  the  view  of  the  human  Mind, 
incompatible  with  Polytheism. 

Several  ancient  Nations,  as  well  as  Individuals,  particularly 
the  Persians,  Egyptians ,  Chaldeans ,  and  Greeks,  according  to 
Plutarch,  agreed  in  the  acknowledgement  of  two  Gods.  Plutarch 
himself  also,  and  according  to  his  testimony  Plato,  in  his  old  age, 
together  with  the  Pythagoreans ,  acknowledged  two  Gods ;  the 
one  the  author  of  Good,  the  other  the  author  of  Evil.  From  the 
account  given  of  this  subject,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  it  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  evil  God,  or  Ai^jxis^yoj,  was  inferior  to  the 
kya&)i^yo£,  or  good  God.  Two  equal  original  causes  seem  not  to 
have  been  received  into  any  scheme  of  Theology  ;  much  less  two 
infinite  original  Causes.  That  such  was  generally  the  fact,  if 
not  universally,  will,  I  presume,  be  acknowledged  without  a 
question. 

From  all  these  facts,  taken  together,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  the  sense  of  the  human  mind  has  every  where 
been  against  the  admission  of  more  than  one  Infinite  God. 

Vol.  I.  8 
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2dly.  Although  Ike  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  are  complete, 
yet  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God. 

The  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  which  I  mentioned  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  happiest  manner  by  Mr.  Locke,  proves  unanswera- 
bly the  being  of  one  eternal,  self-existent  Cause,  possessed  of 
sufficient  Intelligence  to  contrive,  and  sufficient  Power  to  create, 
the  Universe  of  worlds,  and  all  which  it  contains.  The  existence 
of  one  such  Cause  completely  removes  from  the  mind  every  dif- 
ficulty, and  satisfactorily  accounts  for  every  thing.  But  this  ar- 
gument proves  nothing  concerning  the  existence  of  a  second 
Cause ;  nor  docs  it  possess  the  smallest  influence  to  persuade  us 
that  a  second  exists. 

The  argument,  which  I  mentioned  as  managed  with  peculiar 
felicity  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  exhibits  in  a  different  manner,  but 
with  conclusive  evidence,  one  universally  present  and  universally 
acting  Power;  animating,  directing,  and  controling  all  things: 
but  it  furnishes  not  a  single  trace  of  evidence,  that  there  is  a 
second. 

From  the  existence  of  Evil,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
have,  I  acknowledge,  imagined,  that  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
die  existence  of  a  second  Original  Cause.  They  appear  to  have 
argued  in  this  manner.  "  The  good  and  perfect  Cause  cannot 
be  the  source  of  Evil.  Particularly,  he  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be 
concerned,  or  connected,  with  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil.  Such 
Evil,  however,  exists;  and  has,  therefore,  been  produced.  Of 
course,  there  must  have  been  some  other  Cause,  beside  the  good 
and  perfect  one." 

This  argument  is  specious,  but  plainly  unsound.  For,  should 
it  be  admitted,  as  perhaps  it  safely  may  be,  that  Evil  cannot  pro- 
ceed immediately  from  the  perfect  God  ;  yet  no  argument  can  be 
alleged,  to  prove,  that  he  cannot  with  entire  propriety  create  such 
moral  Beings,  as,  left  to  themselves,  may  yield  to  temptations, 
necessarily  existing  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  thus  fall  into  Sin. 
In  any  supposable  world.  Pleasure  may  of  course  attend  trans^- 
gression ;  because  Good  may  and  must  exist,  (if  Good  exist  at 
all)  which  cannot  be  lawfully  enjoyed.  The  Good,  which  law- 
fully belongs  only  to  others,  may  be  seen,  coveted,  and  seized; 
and  thus  for  the  time  enjoyed.     Finite  Beings  may,  therefore, 
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be  induced  by  the  present  prospect  of  this  Pleasure  to  transgress  \ 
or,  in  other  words,  to  sin.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  shown  ;  I  pre- 
sume it  cannot  be  shown  ;  that  God  is  by  his  perfections  obliged 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  originated  in  this  manner, 
nor  of  Natural  Evil,  as  its  proper  punishment. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  perfections  of  God  cannot  fail  to 
operate  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good ;  I 
acknowledge  it.  Still  it  cannot  be  proved,  nor  be  rendered  in 
any  degree  probable,  that  the  greatest  possible  Good  will  not  be 
found  in  a  System,  into  which  Evil  has  admission.  That,  in  such 
a  System,  great  Good  may  exist,  is. unquestionable.  The  Scrip- 
tural Scheme  of  Redemption  proves,  unanswerably,  to  all  who 
believe  the  Bible,  that  Good  will,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  that  Good  may,  spring,  in  a  world  where  evil  is  found, 
greater  than  any  other,  which  can  be  imagined  by  the  human 
Mind.  This  argument  is,  therefore,  wholly  lame  with  respect  to 
the  purpose,  for  which  it  is  introduced  ;  and  furnishes  not  thfe 
least  reason  for  supposing  such  a  second  Cause. 

3dly.  If  there  were  more  Gods  than  one,  it  is  incredible,  that  no 
proof  should  be  furnished  of  their  existence. 

As  no  Intelligent  being  can  act  at  all,  without  an  end  in  view, 
for  which  he  acts  ;  so,  as  has  been  heretofore  observed*,  the  end, 
proposed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  must  have  been  found  in 
himself,  and  could  have  been  no  other,  than  the  manifestation 
of  his  own  Glory.  The  end  of  the  Creation  of  man  must  of 
course  have  been,  that  he  should  coincide  with  this  great  design 
in  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties  ;  that  he  should  discern  it  with 
his  understanding,  relish  it  in  his  affections,  and  promote  it  with 
his  active  powers.  But,  if  more  Gods  than  one  were  concerned 
in  the  Creation  of  Man,  and  of  the  Universe,  it  is  evident,  that 
this,  the  only  supposable  end  of  their  acting  at  all,  cannot,  so 
far  as  respects  Man,  be  possibly  accomplished.  That  Man  may 
either  discern,  or  relish,  the  excellence,  or,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
active  powers,  promote,  the  designs  of  his  Creator,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  some  knowledge, 
jmd  therefore  with  some  proof,  of  his  existence. 

*'■  pRe  Sermon  I. 
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To  his  Creator,  Man  is  indebted  for  existence,  d^nd  is  therefore 
his  property.  Of  course,  Man  is  absolutely  his  subject ;  right- 
fully governed  by  his  will ;  rightfully  subjected  to  his  Law ; 
rightfully  disposed  of,  at  his  Pleasure ;  and  therefore  wholly 
bound  to  coincide,  voluntarily,  with  all  his  designs.  From  the 
Creator,  also,  Man  derives  all  his  blessings ;  and  is,  therefore, 
under  the  highest  obligations  to  exercise  towards  Him  unceasing 
gratitude,  and  to  perform  all  the  actions,  which  gratitude  can 
dictate,  or  inspire.  Finally,  the  Creator  of  Man  must  he.  of 
course,  a  Being  infnitely  great  and  glorious ;  and  in  this  charac- 
ter claims  from  him,  as  an  Intelligent  creature,  his  highest  adora- 
tion, love,  complacency,  and  praise.  In  these  several  methods, 
and  in  these  only,  is  Man  capable  of  glorifying  his  Creator.  In 
these,  therefore,  is  found  the  whole,  and  the  only,  end,  which  his 
Maker  could  propose  in  creating  Man. 

But  to  Man's  performance  of  all,  or  any,  of  these  services, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  knozu  the  Being,  who 
created  him.,  and  become  acquainted,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
with  his  character:  and  to  this  knowledge  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  his  existence  is  indispensable.  To  an  unknown  Being, 
Man  cannot  be  conscious  of  indebtedness  or  obligation.  By  an 
unknown  Being,  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  governed.  To  the  laws 
of  an  unknown  Being,  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  subject.  To  an 
unknown  Being,  he  cannot  be  thankful.  The  character  of  an 
unknown  Being,  he  can  neither  adore,  admire,  love,  nor  praise. 
If,  then,  his  Creator  be  unknown,  and  necessarily  unknown,  Man 
cannot  possibly,  however  virtuously  he  may  be  disposed,  fulfil 
the  only  purpose,  for  which  he  was  made.  Of  course,  his  Creator 
has,  in  the  case  supposed,  made  Man  for  a  single  end  ;  and  has 
yet  so  ordered  the  state  of  things,  as  to  preclude  him  from  any 
possibility  of  answering  this  end.  In  other  words,  he  has  created 
Man  solely  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose  ;  and  has,  at  the  same 
time,  on  his  own  part,  prevented  that  purpose  from  any  possibility 
of  accomplishment.  ' 

What  I  have  here  said  of  one  Creator,  or  one  God,  is,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  force,  applicable  to  two,  or  three,  or  more  Crea- 
tors. If  two  or  more  Gods,  sustaining  the  same  character  of 
Infinite  Perfection,  have  been  concerned  in  the  Creation,  and 
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Providence,  of  this  world;  it  is  unquestionable,  that  they  made 
the  World,  and  3Ian  upon  it,  for  some  end ;  and  that  this  end 
must  liave  terminated,  as  I  have  already  in  substance  remarked, 
in  themselves  ;  or,  in  other  words,  must  have  been  the  manifesta- 
tion of  their  own  glory.  In  the  same  degree  it  is  evident,  that 
Man  must  have  been  alike  indebted  to  them  all  for  his  being  and 
his  blessings ;  must  be  subject  to  their  laws  and  government ; 
must  be  bound  voluntarily  to  coincide  with  their  designs ;  and 
must  owe  them  equal  adoration,  wonder,  love,  and  praise.  In 
order  to  the  possibility  of  his  fulfilling  this  end,  and  performing 
these  duties,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  his 
obligations  to  them  ;  and  to  this  knowledge  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  he  should  know  their  existence.  Whence  then,  if 
two  or  more  such  Beings  exist,  to  whom  Man  is  equally  indebted 
for  his  being  and  his  blessings,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  he  is 
precluded,  by  a  natural  impossibility,  from  discovering  the  ex- 
istence of  any  more  than  one  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  all  his  sense  of 
obligation  for  these  high  benefits ;  whence  is  it,  that  his  grati- 
tude, his  voluntary  subjection  to  divine  government,  his  volunta- 
ry coincidence  with  the  divine  designs,  his  love,  his  reverence, 
his  complacency,  and  his  obedience,  due  alike  to  all  his  glori- 
ous Authors  and  Benefactors ;  are  by  absolute  necessity,  and 
without  a  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise,  confined  to  one  ? 
Whence  is  it,  that  Man  is  so  situated  as  to  make  the  very  attempt, 
the  very  design,  to  render  any  part  of  this  service  to  any  other, 
besides  one  God,  a  crime,  an  act  of  impiety,  ingratitude,  and 
rebellion  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  his  other  Creators,  who  formed 
him,  only  that  he  might  render  to  them  these  solemn  acts  of  re- 
gard, have  furnished  him  with  no  trace  of  their  agency,  with  no 
proof  even  of  their  existence  ;  and  have  thus  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  render  them  any  regard  whatever  ? 

As  this  state  of  things  must,  if  it  exist,  have  been  produced  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  these  supposed  Gods,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
conceded,  that  these  questions,  taken  in  their  connection  with 
the  preceding  observations,  can  admit  of  no  answer.  If  this 
opinion  be  just,  it  will  also  be  conceded  that  this  argument  from 
Reason,  for  the  Unity  of  God,  is  not  far  from  being  conclusive. 

4thly.   The  Unity  of  Design,  and  Agcnnf,  in  Creation  and  Pro- 
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vidence ,  furnishes  another  argument  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  hut 
one  God. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  we  discern  a  general  simplicity,  and  harmony,  in 
the  nature,  and  operations,  of  all  things.  Amid  the  immense 
complication,  which  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  one  set  of  laws, 
in  accordance  with  which  all  things  proceed  in  their  course. 
The  same  causes  produce,  uniformly,  the  same  eftects  in  every 
place,  and  period.  Vegetables  spring  from  the  same  seed;  ger- 
minate by  the  same  means  ;  assume  the  same  form  ;  sustain  the 
same  qualities ;  exist  through  the  same  duration ;  and  come  to 
the  same  end.  Animals,  also,  are  born  in  one  manner ;  and  ex- 
hibit the  same  life,  powers,  and  tendencies.  Man  has  one  origin, 
form,  life,  system  of  faculties,  character,  and  termination.  All 
things  in  this  world  are,  in  one  regular  manner,  made  subservient 
to  his  use  and  happiness  ;  and  are  plainly  fitted  by  one  design, 
and  conducted  by  one  agency,  to  this  end.  Day  and  night  uni- 
formly return  by  a  single  power,  and  with  exact  regularity. 
With  the  same  regularity,  and  simplicity,  the  seasons  pursue 
their  circuit.  The  Sun  shines,  illuminates,  warms,  and  moves 
the  planets  by  a  single  law,  and  with  exact  uniformity.  By 
one  law,  the  planets  keep  their  orbits,  and  perform  their  revo- 
lutions. The  face  of  the  Heavens  is  but  one  ;  and  the  oldest 
sphere,  which  is  known,  presents  to  our  view  the  same  constel- 
lations, which  we  now  behold,  in  the  nightly  firmament. 

Thus  all  things,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  present  to 
our  view  a  single  design,  regularly  executed  by  a  single  agency. 
But  unity  of  design  is  a  proof  of  one  designer,  and  unity  of 
agency,  of  one  agent. 

This  argument  has  ever  struck  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  with 
no  small  force.  Were  we  able  to  comprehend  the  Universe,  and 
to  discern  perfectly  the  manner,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  it  are 
conducted,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  argument  would  be 
complete.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  its  influence  is  less  satisfactory  than  is  here  sup- 
posed. Where  there  is  ignorance,  there  may,  and  naturally  will 
be,  doubt ;  and,  where  there  is  doubt,  there  will  not  be  complete 
satisfaction.     Its  whole  force,  however,  is  lent  to  the  doctrine. 
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that  there  is  but  one  God.  Against  the  existence  of  two  infinite 
Beings  of  opposite  characters  and  designs,  it  is,  I  think,  unan- 
swerable. Should  it  be  alleged,  that  it  is  no  proof  against  the 
existence  of  two  or  more  Infinite  Beings,  of  the  same  character 
and  designs,  I  admit  the  allegation;  but  observe,  that  the  beings 
alleged,  having,  according  to  the  supposition,  exactly  the  same 
knowledge,  disposition,  and  power,  must,  of  course,  exercise  ex- 
actly the  same  agency  ;  and  would,  therefore,  constitute  but  one 
Supreme  Agent,  or  one  God. 

I  will  not  assert,  that  these  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  attended  with  high  pro- 
bability. The  third  of  them,  in  my  view,  cannot  be  shaken.  Unit- 
ed, they  reasonably  require  our  belief  of  one  God  only  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  evince,  that  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one, 
is  a  mere  hypothesis,  the  admission  of  which  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
temptible absurdity.      I  shall  now  inquire, 

II.  What  views  Men  have  entertained  of  this  doctrine^  under  ike 
direction  of  Reason, 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed, 

1st.  That  all  the  ancient  J\''ations,  of  whose  religious  opinions 
we  have  a  distinct  account ,  appear,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  ex- 
istence, to  have  acknowledged  one  God. 

Among  these  nations,  may  be  mentioned  the  Persians,  Hin- 
doos, Chinese,  Tartars,  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  Canaanites,  Ara- 
bians, Egyptians,  and  Romans.  Thus  Ahinielech,  Pharaoh,  Job, 
his  three  friends,  Elihii,  Melchizedeck,  J^ahor,  and  Laban  ;  Zer- 
dasht  or  Zoroaster,  Lao  Kivn,  Confucius,  the  ancient  Brahmans, 
the  author  of  the  Orphic  Hymns,  and  Numa  Pompilius  ;  all  ap- 
pear to  have  believed  in  one  original  and  perfect  Cause  of  all 
things.  The  people  of  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  for  a  long 
time,  worshipped  this  God  alone.  From  these  facts,  connected 
with  many  others,  which  cannot  now  be  mentioned,  particularly 
from  the  fact,  that  Koah  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  flood,  and  that  Shem  lived  five  hundred  and  twelve  years 
(according  to  the  chronology,  which  I  choose  to  adopt,)  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  certainty,  that  all  ancient  Nations  acknowledged 
One  God. 

2dly.  All  these  J^ations,    and  all  others  with  them,    except  the 
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Jews,  some  sooner  and  some  later,  fell  into  the  gross  Idolatry  of 
Polytheism. 

By  the  labours  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Bryant,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  evident,  that  the  polytheistical  system  was  originally 
one  and  the  same.  From  the  united  accounts  of  other  writers 
concerning  this  subject,  I  am  equally  satisfied,  that  it  continued 
to  be  one ;  not  however,  without  many  modifications  and  varie- 
ties, introduced  into  it  by  superstition,  ignorance,  accident,  ca- 
price, and  several  other  causes. 

This  System,  I  consider,  as  originated  by  that  body  of  men,  who 
followed  Nimrod  into  the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  built  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  and  who,  being  principally  descendants  of  Cush,  were 
called  Cvskites,  through  many  succeeding  generations.  Indeed 
a  part  of  their  descendants,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Habesh, 
on  the  South  W^estern  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  call  themselves  by 
that  name,  at  the  present  time.  These  people,  in  consequence 
of  their  dispersion  by  means  of  the  confusion  of  their  language, 
and  of  several  subsequent  attacks,  made  upon  them  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem  and  Japheth,  in  two  successive  instances, 
under  the  command  of  Chedarlaomer,  and  afterwards  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, were  dispersed  ultimately  into  Persia,  Hindooslan,  and  the 
countries  eastward  of  it ;  into  Canaan,  Egypt,  the  Lesser  Asia, 
Thrace,  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Wherever  they  went,  they  spread  their  Polytheistical  Idolatry, 
which  in  this  manner  ultimately  filled  the  World.  The  Confusion 
of  Tongues  I  place  four  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  the  Deluge. 

From  these  two  facts,  compared,  I  deduce  this  important  doc- 
trine ;  that  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  was,  among  all  ancient  JVa- 
tions,  derived  in  fact  from  traditionary  instruction  ;  and  that  the 
only  result  of  such  investigations,  as  the  Reason  of  Man  entered 
into  concerning  this  subject,  was  either  Polytheism  or  Atheism. 
While  this  traditionary  instruction  was  conveyed,  and  received, 
without  mixture,  Mankind  acknowledged  and  worshipped  Je- 
hovah, the  living  and  true  God.  But,  so  soon  as  the  tradition 
became  corrupted,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  be- 
came corrupted  also,  and  by  degrees  vanished.  Traces  of  both, 
indeed,  remained  for  periods,  differing  in  different  Nations  ;  but 
their  perfection  was  lost  and  forgotten. 
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The  nearer  we  approach  to  J^oah,  the  nearer  we  invariablv 
come  to  the  pure  and  perfect  character,  the  unperplexed  know- 
ledge, and  the  unblemished  worship,  of  Jehovah.  The  farther 
we  recede  from  this  Patriarch,  the  deeper  we  find  ourselves  re- 
gularly sinking  into  the  abyss  of  Polytheism.  Were  the  Unity 
and  Perfection  of  God  inferred  by  Reason  from  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence,  this  progress  would  of  course  be  invert- 
ed. The  traditionary  state  would  be  the  state  of  obscurity,  im- 
perfection, and  error  ;  because,  then.  Men  reasoned  less,  and  be- 
lieved upon  authority  more.  As  Philosophy  advanced,  and  In- 
vestigations multiplied  ;  as  the  subject  was  more  frequently  taken 
up  in  form,  and  professedly  examined,  and  discussed ;  the  proofs 
of  the  Unity  and  Perfection  of  God  would  be  accumulated  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  great  subject  rendered,  progressively,  more 
clear,  certain,  and  unobjectionable.  The  fact,  however,  has  been 
uniformly  contrary  to  this  representation.  As  Tradition  has  de- 
clined, this  knowledge  has  declined  with  it.  As  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted, the  knowledge  has  been  corrupted:  where  it  has  been 
lost,  the  knowledge  has  been  also  lost. 

The  origin  of  Polytheism,  is  found  in  human  reasonings  only. 
In  Asia  and  in  Europe  alike,  Philosophy  has  devised,  extended, 
and  established,  this  miserable  system  ;  and,  as  Philosophy  has 
been  advanced,  the  errors  of  Polytheism  have  been  enhanced  and 
multiplied,  or  have  terminated  in  Atheism.  In  the  most  flourish- 
ing state  of  Philosophy  in  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Hin- 
doostan,  Polytheism  has  been  the  most  absurd,  its  errors  the  most 
numerous,  and  its  worship  the  most  abominable.  The  doctrines 
of  the  American  Savages  concerning  God,  Religion,  and  Duty, 
are  far  less  perplexed,  censurable,  and  ridiculous,  than  those  of 
these  learned  Countries.  Nor  were  their  own  doctrines  in  any 
measure  deserving  of  such  severe  condemnation  before,  as  at, 
and  after,  the  prevalence  of  their  Philosophy.  Atheism  appears 
to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Philosophy  alone.  If  we  except  the 
Bos-jesmans,  the  lowest  and  most  persecuted  people  of  Caffraria. 
and  more  unable,  and  unlikely,  to  preserve  traditionary  know- 
ledge than  any  other  Nation  in  the  World,  (and  concerning  even 
these  there  is  doubt,)  and  if  we  add  to  them  the  other  Caffres. 
there  is  no  solid  reason  to  believe,  that  Atheism  was  ever  adopt- 
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od  by  plain,  unlearned  men,  or  admitted  by  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense.  Nor,  if  we  allow  this  people  to  be  ignorant  of  a  God, 
is  it  true,  that  they  have  adopted  Atheism.  Their  Ancestors  may 
have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  they  may  not  have  recover- 
ed it.  But  Atheism  is  a  thing  totally  diverse  from  the  mere  zmnt 
of  the  knowledge  of  a  God.  It  is  the  disbelief  and  rejection  of 
God,  after  the  idca^and  the  character,  of  God,  have  been  presented 
to  the  mind,  and  proofs  furnished  of  his  existence.  Atheism,  in 
this  its  proper  sense,  has  probably  never  been  adopted  by  plain, 
unlettered  men.  But,  in  this  sense,  it  has  been  originated,  de- 
feuded,  and  gloried  in,  by  many  sects  of  Philosophers,  in  many 
ages,  and  in  many  countries. 

To  the  account,  which  I  have  here  given,  of  the  result  of  hu- 
man reasonings  on  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  per- 
haps be  objected,  that  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  held,  and  taught,  the  doctrine  of  one  God.  I  admit  the 
assertion  with  some  qualifications ;  but  deny,  that  it  is  any  ob- 
jection to  what  I  have  said.  It  is  well  known,  that  Pythagoras 
and  Thales,  the  founders  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  sects  of  Philoso- 
phy, were  the  parents  of  all  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
equally  well  known,  that  these  two  men  founded  their  doctrines, 
concerning  subjects  of  this  nature,  chiefly  on  traditions,  which 
they  collected  from  different  nations  with  intense  assiduity.  Py- 
thagoras, particularly,  travelled  in  quest  of  information  in  Theolo- 
gy and  Morals  into  Egypt,  Judea,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Hindoos- 
tan,  Of  this  we  are  directly  informed  by  Jamblichus,  JDiogenes 
Laertius,  and  Porphyry  j  and,  also,  by  Hindoo  records,  now  in 
beino;.  Porphyry  particularly  declares,  that  he  resided  seven 
years  on  Mount  Carmel.  Thales,  also,  whose  mother  was  a  Phe- 
nician  -woman,  travelled  into  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  probably  into 
Judea.  Some  of  the  followers  of  these  distinguished  men,  ad- 
liered  more,  some  less,  and  others  not  at  all,  to  the  system  of  doc- 
trines, and  the  scheme  of  philosophizing,  which  they  pursued. 
Those,  who  adhered  most  to  their  doctrines,  and  the  traditions 
on  which  they  were  founded,  entertained  the  most  correct  and 
defensible  opinions  concerning  God.  Those,  who  wandered 
farthest  from  them,  entertained  the  most  erroneous  opinions. 
Plato  and  Socrates  were  of  the  former  class  ;  and  Aristotle  of  the 
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latter.  Plato  resided  twelve  years  in  Egypt,  where  he  convers- 
ed extensively  with  both  Egyptians  and  Jczvs.  In  dittbrent  parts 
of  his  writings  he  has  abundantly  taught  us,  that  his  best  doc- 
trines were  derived  from  traditions,  holdcn  by  Barbarians,  or  fo- 
reigners ;  of  whom  he  declares,  in  one  place,  that  "  they  were 
more  ancient  than  the  Greeks,  and  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods." 
But  even  he,  and  his  master  Socrates,  when  they  left  their  tradi- 
tionary knowledge,  began  to  wander  from  truth ;  and  taught  a 
collection  of  idle  dreams,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Philosophy.  The  correctness  of  some  of  their  doctrines,  there- 
fore, furnishes  not  the  least  objection  against  the  observations 
which  I  have  made. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  in  asserting  the  results  of  Rea- 
son, on  this  subject,  to  be  what  I  have  said,  T  lower  the  impor- 
tance and  usefulness  of  Reason  to  a  degree  beneath  what  Can- 
dour and  Justice  will  warrant ;  and  in  a  manner  discordant  with 
the  very  account,  which  I  have  given,  concerning  this  subject, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ac- 
count, which  I  have  here  given,  is  a  mere  recital  of  a  matter  of 
fact ;  namely,  of  what  Reason  has  actually  done  relative  to  this 
doctrine ;  and  not  an  explication  of  what  Reason  is  able  to  do. 
With  this  subject  I  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  Still  I  cannot 
but  observe,  that,  when  we  appeal  to  Reason  as  a  guide  in  sub- 
jects of  Theology,  its  true  character,  as  such  a  guide,  can  be  es- 
timated only  by  the  decisions,  which  it  has  actually  made.  A 
man  reasoning,  as  he  actually  is,  under  the  real  influence  of  his 
passions,  prejudices,  and  biasses,  and  not,  as  he  might  be,  divest- 
ed of  them,  exhibits  his  true  character  as  a  reasoning  being,  and 
the  actual  extent,  and  power,  of  his  Reason.  This  observation  is 
equally  true  of  all  men.  We  are,  therefore,  to  look  only  at  what 
Reason  has  actually  done,  to  learn  what  it  can  be  expected  to  do. 
Whether  I  have  exhibited  Reason  in  a  more  disadvantageous 
light  than  is  just,  I  will  leave  my  Audience  to  judge,  after  I  have 
recited  a  very  few,  out  of  the  endless  multitude  of  absurdities, 
taught  by  Philosophy.     The  three*  great  arguments  of  Ocellus 
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Lucanus,  Aristotle,  and  the  modern  Platonists,  against  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World,  arc  these  ; 

1st.  It  is  inconceivable,  that  things  should  ever  have  been  in, 
any  other  state,  than  that  in  lohich  they  are. 

2dly.   There  is  no  other  zvay  of  Production,  but  generation, 

3dly.  God  is  not  a  free  agent ;  but  produced  the  World  by  a 
necessity  of  Nature. 

The  first  of  those  arguments  is  a  falsehood ;  and,  if  it  were 
true,  would  be  ridiculously  alleged;  because  it  cannot  in  the  re- 
motest manner  aft'ect  the  point  in  question. 

The  second  is  a  mere  assumption,  taken  gratuitously  from  the 
birth  and  progress  of  Vegetables  and  Animals ;  and  might  with 
the  same  propriety  be  employed  to  prove,  that  men  could  never 
exist,  unless  they  had  been  originally  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  sprang  up  under  the  nutritive  influence  of  the  Earth,  Rain, 
and  Sunshine.  Yet  Ocellus  was  so  satisfied  of  it,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Earth  to  have  been  thus  generated ;  to  have  gro^vn 
from  an  infantine  to  an  adult  size  ;  and  to  be  destined  to  decline, 
and  dissolve,  like  an  animal  body  ;  and  all  this,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  his  main  principle,  the  eternity  of  the  World.  Aris- 
totle, who  derived  his  doctrines  on  this  subject  from  Ocellus,  sup- 
posed, that,  if  the  first  matter  were  not  created,  it  must  have 
been  generated  by  some  preceding  matter;  and  so  on,  ad  infni- 
tmn ;  not  perceiving,  that  he  was  here  teaching  a  self-contra- 
diction, for  sound  Philosophy.  Plato  taught  that  T\r\,  or  the 
Chaos,  was  the  source  of  moral  evil ;  and  in  this  opinion  was 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  others.  These  doctrines,  taught  by 
Philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  will,  I  presume,  exonerate  me 
from  this  charge,  but  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  specimens  of  a 
similar  nature.  I  will  only  add  to  them  that  memorable  decla- 
ration of  Cicero  ;  Nihil  tam  absurdum,  quod  non  dixerit  aliquis 
Philosophorum*.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  that 
ray  own  observations  are  discordant,  I  answer,  that  under  the 
first  head  of  discourse,  I  have  alleged  such  arguments,  as  we, 
possessed  of  all  the  advantages  derived  from  Revelation,  are 
enabled  to  gain  from  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence. 

*■  Cicero  Je  Nat.  Deorum. 
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We  already  know  the  existence  and  character  of  God.  These 
were  the  very  points  in  question  with  the  philosophers,  whom  I 
have  named.  The  Revelation,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this 
knowledge,  has  also  enabled  us  to  reason  on  these  subjects  in  a 
manner,  which  was  impossible  to  them,  great  as  their  abilities; 
were.  The  arguments,  which  1  have  alleged,  therefore,  except 
perhaps  the  last,  were  probably  never  thought  of  by  these  men. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know,  that  the  third  of  them  is  found  in  any 
book  whatever. 

odly.  Ao  nation,  which  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  one  God  de- 
rived from  tradition,  has  been  ever  kno-am  to  regain  it,  unless  b>/ 
the  aid  of  Revelation. 

The  Ancients  plainly  derived  this  knowledge  from  jYoah  ;  and, 
when  they  had  lost  it,  fell,  universally,  into  hopeless  Polytheism. 
Nor  is  there  a  single  exception  to  the  remark,  that,  whenever 
Revelation  has  not  revived  this  knowledge,  mankind  remain  Po- 
lytheists  to  the  present  hour. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans,  and  Infidels^  have  derived  this  knowledge 
wholly  from  the  Scriptures. 

4thly.  .No  account  exists  of  any  individual,  who  hy  the  mere 
exercise  of  his  Reason  discovered  the  existence  of  one  God. 

Immense  multitudes  of  great  and  learned  men  have,  in  differ- 
ent ages,  employed  themselves  laboriously  in  speculations  of  a 
theological  nature.  Had  any  one  of  them  made  the  discovery  in 
(juestion  ;  an  event  so  important,  so  new,  so  singular,  so  ho- 
nourable, could  not  have  been  unnoticed,  or  unrecorded,  amid 
thousands  of  discoveries,  of  infinitely  less  consequence  and  dis- 
tinction, carefully  treasured  up  in  the  volumes  of  History.  In 
truth,  the  idea  of  one  perfect  God  is  neither  so  obvious,  nor  so 
pleasing,  to  such  minds  as  ours,  as,  when  once  lost,  to  be  with 
any  probability  ever  recovered  again  by  the  mere  efforts  of 
Reason.  When  known,  and  admitted,  by  the  early  descendants  of 
jYoah,  it  was  soon  lost ;  and  without  the  direct  aid  of  succeeding 
Revelation,  would  have  been  lost  forever.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  Israelites  wandered,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
Shekinah,  and  the  awful  denunciations  of  their  prophets,  con- 
tinuallv  fulfilled  before  them  :  notwithstandinsf  the  wonderful  mi- 
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racles,  which  they  beheld,  and  the  terrible  punishiueiits  which  they 
suffered,  almost  yearly,  into  Polytheism  and  Idolatry.  Such  a 
God,  as,  when  known  by  us  we  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
and  to  worship ;  a  God,  whom  loe  do  not  like  lo  retain  in  our 
knowledge ;  we  cannot  be  supposed,  with  any  probability,  to 
seek  after,  when  unknown ;  nor  to  search  with  earnestness  for 
arguments  to  prove  his  being,  or  perfections. 

III.  I  shall  now  inquire,  what  has  been  the  influence  of  Revela- 
(ion  on  the  reception,  and  continuance,  of  this  doctrine. 
On  this  subject  I  observe 

1st.  That  God  revealed  himself  to  Adam.,  and  to  the  succeeding 
Patriarchs,  down  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

2dly.  In  the  written  Revelation,  begun  by  Moses,  and  completed 
by  the  succeeding  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  existence  of  the  one 
perfect  God  is  declared  by  himself,  in  every  manner,  from  the  be-' 
ginning  to  the  end^  and  made  the  foundation  of  all  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  ordinances,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

3dly.  This  doctrine  is  directly  attested  by  a  great  variety  of 
miracles,  wrought,  either  imrnediately  or  ultimately,  as  testimonies 
to  this  truth. 

4thly.  All  the  declarations,  of  this  import,  are  proved  by  the 
cnarx  -iter  n^  the  Testifier,  as  unfolded  in  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence. 

5thly.  The  same  declarations  are  evinced  to  be  true  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Testifier,  as  w  folded  in  the  Scriptures. 

On  this  Character  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly 
Hereafter.  At  the  present  time,  I  can  only  observe  summarily, 
that  it  is  evinced  by  the  perfect  accordance  of  his  declarations 
with  facts ; 

Of  his  promises,  with  his  performance  of  them  ; 
Of  his  predictions,  with  their  fulfilment ; 
Of  his  precepts,  with  absolute  rectitude  5  and 
Of  his  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  can  be  examined  by  us,  with 
truth. 

It  is  also  illustrated,  in  a  glorious  manner,  by  the  perfect  holi- 
ness of  the  scheme  of  worship  prescribed,  and  of  the  system  of 
Providence  recorded. 

In  all  tl   se  several  ways,  one  Eternal,  self-existent,  immutable. 
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and  perfect  Jehovah  is  directly  and  abundantly  declared  on  the 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  all  Gods,  beside  him,  are  proved 
with  the  same  evidence  to  be  false  and  imaginary.  The  charac- 
ter, given  of  this  great  and  awful  Being,  is  such,  as  to  banish 
from  the  mind  the  remotest  suspicion  of  a  second ;  even  if  a  se- 
cond were  not  directly  denied.  All  perfections  arc  ascribed  to 
him ;  and  all  things  declared  to  proceed  from  him,  and  to  be  un- 
der his  absolute  control.  The  Universe  is  exhibited  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  him,  as  holden  in  existence  and  harmony  by 
his  hand,  and  as  formed  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  glory. 

This  evidence,  furnished  by  Revelation  of  the  Unity  of  God, 
is  such,  that  it  preserved  this  doctrine  among  the  Patriarchs ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  their  tendencies  to  Idolatry,  continued  it 
among  the  Jev}s,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  after  that  event, 
established  it  beyond  a  question.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
Christian  Canon,  there  has  been,  among  those,  who  have  ac- 
knowledged its  divine  origin,  scarcely  a  debate  on  the  subject ; 
Christians,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gross  Heretics,  who  never 
deserved  the  name  of  Christians,  having  with  a  single  voice  ac- 
knowledged, and  worshipped,  the  one  Jehovah,  the  only  living 
and  true  God.  They  have  not  probably  regarded  these  argu- 
ments, as  amounting  to  a  logical  demonstration;  but  they  'lave 
justly  regarded  them,  as  removing  every  rational  dodbt,  and  as 
furnishing  them,  when  coming  to  God,  with  an  immoveable  foun- 
dation for  believing  with  full  assurance,  that  he  is,  and  that  he  iV 
the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,. 

Two  REMARKS  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 

1st.  This  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  strongly  exhibits  the  zvirJc- 
edness  of  Mankind. 

The  one  perfect  God  was  anciently,  and  fully,  known  to  all 
Nations  ;  and  has  been,  since,  often  declared  to  a  great  part  oi' 
the  habitable  World.  Yet  singular,  solemn,  and  interesting.  ;is 
this  great  object  is,  and  impossible  as  it  seems,  that  it  should  be 
lost  by  any  man,  who  has  once  possessed  it,  it  has  still  been  wan- 
tonly forgotten,  or  wilfully  rejected,  by  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. In  the  place  of  Jehovah  have  been  substituted  Gods  in- 
numerable, sinful,  stupid,  blind,  deaf,  and  dead ;  and  these  havr 
been  zealously  worshipped  in  proforence  1o  the  glorin9^«  Crcaloj- 
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of  all  things.  Man  has  made  his  Gods,  and  then  prostrated  him- 
self before  them. 

The  true  and  only  reason  of  this  conduct  is,  that  Men  loved  not 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  No  higher  proof  of  Corruption 
can  be  given  than  this.  God  is  infinitely  excellent  and  lovely. 
A  good  mind  naturally  regards  him  as  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  all  other  objects ;  and  delights  to  contemplate,  love,  and 
obey  him,  in  entire  preference  to  all  other  enjoyments.  A  gross 
and  guilty  mind,  therefore,  is  the  soul  cause  of  this  apostasy  and 
rebellion.  The  degree  of  this  guilt  is  strongly  seen  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Apostasy.  God  has  been  totally  banished  ;  and 
creatures,  totally  opposite  to  him  in  every  attribute,  have  been 
worshipped  in  his  stead.  Thus  the  mind  has  loved  to  recede  as 
far  as  possible  from  its  Maker  5  and  not  only  refused  its  proper 
love  and  homage  to  him,  but  rendered  them  to  the  vilest  and  most 
unworthy  of  his  creatures. 

2dly.  From  the  observations  made  in  this  discourse,  appears,  in 
the  strongest  light,  the  necessity  of  Revelation. 

Revelation,  as  I  have  shown,  originally  began,  and  has  always 
continued,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God  in  the  world. 
This  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  and  the 
most  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  Man.  From 
God,  all  the  good,  which  will  ever  be  enjoyed,  must  be  derived. 
But  no  permanent  or  solid  good  can  be  expected  from  him,  unless 
he  be  pleased.  To  be  pleased,  he  must  be  obeyed,  and  to  be 
obeyed,  he  must  be  known.  But  without  Revelation  he  has  never 
been  known  in  this  World.  Thus  to  the  attainment  of  perma- 
nent and  solid  good,  Revelation  is  indispensably  necessary,  and 
infinitely  important. 

The  love  of  God,  also,  is  wholly  built  on  the  knowledge  of  his 
existence  and  character.  But  the  love  of  God  is  the  best  of  all 
characteristics,  the  foundation  of  all  other  good,  and  in  itself  the 
best  good.  Thus,  in  order  to  our  moral  and  natural  good,  to  our 
holiness  and  happiness  alike,  Revelation  is  supremely  necessary 
to  Man*. 


*  See  these  subjects  further  purFued  in  ilio  Sermon  en  the  Second  Command - 
ju^nt. 
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ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 


ETERNITY  AND  IMMUTABILITY  OF  GOD. 


Psalm  cii.  24—27. 

i  said,  O  my  God,  Take  me  not  axoay  in  the  midst  of  my  days : 
thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Earth  j  and  the  Heavens  are  the  work  of 
thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  hut  thou  shalt  endure  ;  yea,  all 
of  them  shall  toax  old  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed:  But  thou  art  the  same, 
and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

In  the  preceding  discourses,  I  have  evinced,  by  such  argument^!, 
as  appear  to  me  conclusive,  the  existence  of  God ;  considered 
the  objections  and  schemes  of  Atheism  and  the  influence  of  those 
schemes  on  the  understanding,  heart,  and  life,  of  Man,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Christian  System,  and  examined  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Unity  of  God  is  presented  to  us  by  Reason,  and  by  Re- 
velation, I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  such  attributes  of  this 
great  and  glorious  being,  as  demand  a  particular  discussion. 
Those,  which  naturally  claim  our  first  attention,  are  his  Eternity 
and  Immutability ;  subjects  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  be 
most  advantageously  considered  together,  in  the  manner,  iu 
which  we  find  them  in  the  text. 

After  a  series  of  discouraging  and  distressing  thoughts  on  hi^ 
own  troubles,  and  repeated  supplications  to  God  for  deliverance  : 
and  after  various  hopes,  and  predictions,  of  the  kindness  of  God 
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to  himself,  and  to  the  Church,  recited  in  the  context ;  the  Psalm- 
ist takes  up  his  final  consolation  in  the  perfections,  particularly 
in  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  eternity,  and  immutability  of 
his  Creator.  In  the  text,  these  are  exhibited,  as  certain  proof, 
that  the  children  of  God  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  their  seed  be 
established  before  him.  In  the  sublime  language  of  this  divine 
writer,  the  foundation  of  the  Earth  and  the  formation  of  the 
Heavens  are  presented  to  us,  as  the  handywork  of  Jehovah  ; 
ivho  is  considered  as  building  the  Universe,  as  a  man  erects  his 
ow^  habitation.  With  not  less  magnificence  is  the  same  wonder- 
ful  Agent  represented,  as  taking  these  Heavens  and  folding  them 
up,  as  a  decayed  garment  is  folded  by  its  owner ;  and  laying  them 
aside,  as  useless  to  any  future  purpose.  In  this  imagery  there 
is  obviously  a  direct  reference  to  the  consummation  of  all  things  ; 
when  the  present  Heavens  and  Earth,  being  set  on  fire,  shall  be 
dissolved,  end  fee  aioay  ;  and  no  place  be  found  for  them  any 
more.  Mutable  in  their  own  nature,  and  destined  to  temporary 
pm-poses  only,  they  will  be  continued  while  their  use  continues, 
and  then  perish  for  ever.  To  this  changing  character  of  even 
these  great  and  splendid  works  of  his  hands,  the  Psalmist  stu- 
diously contrasts  the  character  of  God.  They  shall  perish,  but 
thou  shalt  endure  ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  gar- 
ment, and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed :  but  thou  art  the  same  ;  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

In  these  words,  is  presented  to  us,  not  only  a  direct  assertion, 
but  a  highly  poetical,  sublime,  and  glorious  exhibition,  of  the 
Eternity  and  Immutability  of  God ;  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  contrast,  which  it  forms  to  the  vanishing  character 
of  these  great  works  of  his  hands.  The  passage  is  mdeed  de- 
clared by  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  be  a  description  of  the  character, 
and  agency,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the 
divine  Trinity.  But  to  us,  who  regard  Christ  as  being  un- 
questionably God,  it  has  exactly  the  same  import,  as  if  appHed 
\a  the  Father,  or  to  the  Godhead  at  large.  In  this  light  I  shall, 
Uierefore,  consider  it ;  and  proceed,  under  its  guidance,  to  exa- 
mine these  illustrious  attributes  of  the  Creator. 

I.  God  is  Eternal ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  existence  w  zcithout 
■beginning,  or^nd. 
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Of  this  doctrine  the  text  is  a  direct  assertion,  and  therefore  a 
complete  proof:  but  it  is  only  one,  among  a  vast  multitude  of 
such  assertions  in  the  Scriptures.  No  attribute  of  God  is  perhaps 
more  frequently  declared,  more  variously  recited,  or  more  uni- 
versally diffused,  throughout  the  sacred  pages.  In  the  very  fiist 
verse  of  Genesis  it  is  said,  fn  the  begiiming  God  created  the  Hea- 
vens and  the  Earth,  He  existed,  therefore,  before  the  beginning 
of  created  things  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  everlasting.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  solemnly  declares  this 
character  of  himself:  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  saith  he,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  xc. 
Psalm,  and  2d.  verse,  the  divine  writer  exclaims,  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  Earth, 
and  the  World,  even  from  Everlasting  to  Everlasting,  thou  art  God. 
I  lift  my  hand  to  Heaven,  says  God,  Deut.  xxxii.  and  40th,  and 
.<>ay,  Hive  for  ever.  I  am;  that  is,  I  exist  alike  in  all  times  and 
places,  in  Eternity  and  Immensity,  Jehovah  and  Jah;  that  is. 
Existence  illimitable  by  space  or  duration  ;  are,  you  well  know, 
the  peculiar  and  incommunicable  names  of  the  Godhead ;  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  Eternal  God,  and  the  Everlasting  God, 
are  current  Phraseology  of  the  Scriptures.  From  this  source,  then, 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  adduce  any  further  proofs  of  the  doctrine. 

To  this  full  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  Reason  subjoins 
her  fullest  attestations.  That  God  existed  before  all  things, 
has  been  heretofore,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  proved.  The  Uni- 
verse was  plainly  derived  from  him,  the  first  or  original  Cause. 
Consequently  he  was  uncaused,  underived,  and,  of  course,  from 
Eternity,  or  without  beginning. 

That  God  will  for  ever  exist  is  plain,  also,  from  Reason,  be- 
y<)nd  dispute.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  terminate  his  '(*wn  ex- 
istence. Without  insisting  on  the  natural  impossibility  of  this 
lact,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  to  be  morally  impossible.  The 
Being,  who  has  all  good  in  his  power,  possession,  and  enjoyment, 
must  be  infinitely  delighted  with  perpetual  life,  or  existence. 
The  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  designs,  and  works,  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  eternally  the  supreme  good  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  beauty,  glory,  and  love- 
finess,  to  the  intelligent  system,  for  ever  rising,  enlarging,  and  im- 
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proving,  and  the  complete  assurance,  that  all  his  pleasure  will 
be  accomplished,  constitute  at  once  an  aggregate  of  happiness, 
which  must  be  regarded  by  him  with  immense  complacency,  and 
render  his  existence  infinitely  desirable  in  his  own  eyes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  creatures  can  in  no 
way  affect  the  existence,  or  the  happiness,  of  God ;  for,  being 
absolutely  dependent  on  him,  they  can  be,  and  do,  nothing,  but 
what  he  permits.  From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that 
God  must  continue  to  exist  for  ever. 

II.   God  is  immutable. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  is  subject  to  no  change  in  his  manner 
of  being,  his  perfections,  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  or  determi- 
nations. 

This  doctrine,  also,  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text.  They 
shall  be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the  same.  It  is  also  declared  in 
various  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  /  am  the  Lord^  I 
change  not.  Mai.  iii.  6.  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift 
is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Jam.  i.  17. 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Heb. 
xiii.  8. 

In  these  passages  we  are  taught,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
change  in  God ;  but  no  variableness  ;  no  capacity  or  possibility 
of  change. 

Of  this  doctrine,  also.  Reason  furnishes  to  him,  who  admits  the 
existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things,  an  absolute  de- 
monstration. God  gave  being  to  all  things.  Of  course  he  con- 
trived them  all.  Every  being,  and  every  event,  which  has  been, 
is,  or  will  be,  together  with  all  their  qualities  and  operations,  ex- 
isted in  his  mind  ;  or,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  David,  were 
written  in  his  book,  and  what  day  they  should  be  fashioned,  when, 
as  yet,  there  was  none  of  them*.  They  can,  therefore,  furnish  to 
him  not  a  single  new  thought,  or  idea.  His  thoughts  were  the 
cause  of  these  beings  and  events.  They,  therefore,  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  his  thoughts.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  neither 
ii'om  himself,  nor  from  his  creatures,  can  God  receive  a  single 

'*  Psalm  cxxxis.  16.    Marario. 
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new  thought.  But,  if  no  change  can  exist  in  his  thoughts,  it  is 
obvious,  that  none  can  exist  in  his  desires,  designs,  or  determi- 
nations. New  desires  must  be  originated,  and  new  designs  and 
determinations  formed,  if  they  should  exist  at  all,  in  consecjuence 
of  some  new  views  of  the  Mind,  in  which  they  exist ;  some  change  in 
the  object  viewed  5  or  in  the  manner,  in  which  the  mind  regards 
the  object.  As  all  the  works  of  God  are  thus  proved  to  have  been, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  St.  James,  Acts  xv.  1 8,  known 
unto  him  from  the  beginning  ;  it  is  evident,  that  no  such  change 
is  possible  to  him.  His  desires,  designs,  and  determinations, 
must,  therefore,  be  precisely  the  same  for  ever. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  Eternity  of  God 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that,  which  is  ascribed  to  created, 
particularly  to  Intelligent,  beings.  The  Scriptures  attribute 
Eternity  in  a  certain  sense  to  Angels  and  Men ;  but  this  is  wholly 
unlike  the  Eternity  of  God.  All  creatures  change  incessantly ; 
and  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  duration,  but  that  of  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  changes.  Their  thoughts,  desires,  purposes, 
and  determinations,  together  with  their  existence,  are,  and  can 
be,  no  other  than  a  continued  series  of  changes.  God,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  subject  of  the  least  possible 
change.  His  Eternity  is,  of  course,  all  one  present  time.  To 
him  there  is  no  past,  and  no  future ;  nothing  old,  and  nothing 
new  ;  nothing  gone,  and  nothing  to  come.  Past  and  future  arc 
modes  of  created  existence  only;  and  have  no  application,  no 
possible  reference,  to  the  Creator. 

This  glorious  and  sublime  truth,  though  thus  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  seems  to  have  been  first  and  alone  communicated  by 
Revelation.  One  day,  saith  St.  Peter,  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thou- 
sand I/ears,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Apostle  does 
not  here  speak,  as  he  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  speak,  in 
comparative,  but  in  absolute,  language.  He  does  not  declare, 
that,  because  the  Eternity  of  God  is  such  an  amazing  duration,  a 
thousand  years  will  be  so  lost  in  this  abyss,  as  to  be  compara- 
tively the  same  thing  with  one  day.  On  the  contrary,  he  in- 
tended to  declare  what  he  actually  declares ;  that  a  thousand 
years  are  to  God  exactly  the  same  thing  with  one  day.  In  hi;^ 
existence  there  is  no  long,  nor  short,  duration  ;  nothing  fleeting  ; 
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nothing  successive.  His  dtiration  is  a  mere  and  eternal  Now. 
In  our  own  existence,  the  clearest  resemblance  to  the  duration 
of  God  is  found  in  the  contemplation  of  a  single,  present  moment 
of  our  being;  without  taking  at  all  into  view  the  succession  even 
of  that,  which  immediately  follows. 

This  doctrine  is,  also,  most  sublimely  exhibited  in  that  singu- 
lar declaration  of  Isaiah,  Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One, 
that  inhahiteth  Eternity,  that  is.  He,  who  fills  Eternity  at  once  : 
who  inhabits  it,  just  as  he  also  inhabits  Immensity.  As  he  is 
present  in  all  the  regions  of  Immensity  at  once ;  and  does  not 
come  from  the  West,  pass  by  the  present  place  of  our  existence, 
and  go  to  the  East ;  so  he  fills  Eternity  at  once ;  and  does  not 
come  from  the  Past,  go  by  the  Present,  and  enter  the  Future. 

The  same  transcendently  glorious  mode  of  existence  is  also 
sublimely  indicated  in  the  incommunicable  names  of  God,  I  am, 
and  Jehovah  ;  that  is,  Existence,  present  in  every  place,  and 
through  every  period  of  duration,  alike. 

REMARKS. 

ist.  Horc  great  and  glorious  a  character  of  God  is  presented  to 
ns  by  these  perfections. 

Before  the  Mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  he  had  formed 
the  Earth  and  the  World,  ez en  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  he 
is  God.  Possessed  of  perfect  excellence,  contemplating  with 
Infinite  complacency  his  glorious  attributes,  and  containing  in 
himself  a  boundless  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  every 
thing  great  and  desirable,  he  saw,  that  it  was  becoming  his  cha- 
racter to  unfold  his  perfections,  and  communicate  his  goodness, 
to  an  endless  and  innumerable  race  of  beings.  From  an  Infi- 
nite height,  he  took  a  survey  of  the  immeasurable  vast  of  possi- 
ble beings  ;  and  in  an  expansion  without  limits,  but  desolate  and 
wild,  where  nothing  was,  called  into  existence  with  a  word  the 
countless  multitude  of  Worlds,  with  all  their  various  furniture. 
With  his  own  hand  he  lighted  up  at  once  innumerable  suns,  and 
I'oUed  around  them  innumerable  worlds.  All  these  he  so  dispers- 
ed, and  arranged,  as  that  all  received  light,  and  warmth,  and 
life,  and  comfort;  and  all,  at  the  same  time,  he  stored,  an.d 
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adorned,  with  a  rich  and  unceasing  variety  of  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence, and  with  the  most  suitable  means  of  virtue  and  happiness* 
Throughout  his  vast  empire,  he  surrounded  his  throne  with  Intel- 
ligent creatures,  to  fill  the  immense  and  perfect  scheme  of  being, 
which  originally  existed  with  infinite  splendour  in  his  own  in- 
comprehensible Mind.  Independent  of  all  possible  beings  and 
events,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  this  Universe,  unchanged,  and  in- 
capable of  change,  amid  all  the  successions,  tossings,  and  tumults, 
b}'  which  it  is  agitated.  When  empires  are  overthrov/n,  or  An- 
gels fall ;  when  Suns  are  extinguished,  and  Systems  return  to 
their  original  nothing ;  he  is  equally  impassive  and  unmoved 
as  when  sparrows  expire,  or  the  hairs  fall  from  our  heads. 
Nothing  can  happen,  nothing  can  be  done,  beyond  his  expec- 
tation, or  without  his  permission.  Nothing  can  frustrate  his  de- 
signs, and  nothing  disappoint,  or  vary,  his  purposes.  All  things, 
beside  him,  change,  and  fluctuate  without  ceasing.  Events  exist, 
and  vanish.  Beings  rise,  and  expire.  But  his  own  existence, 
the  thoughts  which  he  entertains,  the  desires  which  he  admits, 
the  purposes  which  he  forms,  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.  Throughout  the  coming  vast  of  Eternity,  also,  and  the 
boundless  tracts  of  Immensity,  he  sees  with  serene  complacency 
his  own  perfect  purposes  daily  and  invariably  advancing,  with  a 
regular  fulfilment,  towards  their  absolute  completion.  In  its 
own  place,  in  its  own  time,  and  in  its  own  manner,  each  exists 
in  exact  obedience  to  his  order,  and  in  exact  accordance  with 
■his  choice.  Nothing  lingers,  nothing  hastens :  but  his  counsel 
exactly  stands,  and  all  his  pleasure  will  be  precisely  accomplished. 

2dly.  HoTD  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  character  of 
God,  as  the  Ruler  oj  all  things  ? 

By  his  Eternity  this  glorious  Being  is  always  in  existence,  to 
know  and  to  bring  to  pass,  to  approve,  or  to  condemn,  to  reward, 
or  to  punish,  whatever  he  pleases,  and  whatever  is  done  by  his 
intelligent  creatures.  As  an  Eternal  Being,  only,  can  he  form 
plans  of  existence  and  administration,  which  shall  extend  through 
Eternity,  and  propose  designs,  invested  with  boundless  perfec- 
tion. As  an  Eternal  Being,  only,  is  he  qualified  to  execute 
ihose  designs  in  an  everlasting  progress,  and  to  complete  for 
ever  (he  Infinite  good,  which  he  has  begun. 
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By  means  of  his  Eternity  only,  is  he  able  to  ofter  to  his  crea- 
tures eternal  rewards,  and  place  before  them  infinite  motives  to 
obedience  and  virtue :  rewards  and  motives,  in  their  nature, 
differing  immensely  from  all  others.  Without  this  attribute,  with 
whatever  wisdom  the  system  of  his  works  was  planned,  however 
bright  and  benevolent  the  designs,  which  he  formed,  however 
just  and  excellent  his  administrations,  while  they  continued  ;  still, 
at  a  period  comparatively  near,  the  splendour,  and  the  promise, 
of  this  day-spring,  would  set  in  darkness  ;  and  the  Sun  of  glory, 
and  of  good,  be  extinguished  for  ever.  The  Universe  of  matter 
and  of  minds,  holden  in  being  by  his  hand,  would  at  an  untimely 
day,  find  that  hand  withdrawn,  and  itself,  with  all  the  prospects 
formed,  the  hopes  indulged,  and  the  blessings  enjoyed,  by  the 
unnumbered  hosts  of  Intelligent  beings,  sink  at  once  into  the 
Abyss  of  Annihilation. 

By  his  Immutability,  God  is  possessed  of  immeasurable  dig- 
nity and  greatness ;  and  fitted  to  be  entirely  feared,  loved, 
honoured,  and  obeyed,  by  all  his  Rational  creatures.  The 
humble  and  imperfect  dignity  of  created  beings  is  entirely  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  on  stability  of  character.  Infinite  dig- 
nity cannot  belong  to  a  character,  which  is  not  literally  un- 
changeable. Created  dignity  is  completely  destroyed  by  fickle- 
ness :  the  least  mutability  would  destroy  that,  which  is  uncreat- 
ed. The  least  possible  change  would  be  a  change  from  perfec- 
tion to  imperfection ;  a  change  infinite  in  itself,  and  infinitely  for 
the  worse.  God,  if  changed  at  all,  would  cease  to  be  God,  and 
sink  down  from  his  infinite  exaltation  of  being  and  character  to- 
wards the  humble  level  of  imperfect  creatures.  How  differently, 
in  this  case,  would  his  nature,  his  laws,  his  designs,  and  his  go- 
vernment, appear  to  us  ?  Were  the  least  change  to  commence, 
who  can  divine  its  consequences,  or  foresee  their  progress,  and 
their  end  ?  Who  can  conjecture  what  would  be  its  influence  on 
his  character,  his  designs,  or  his  conduct?  Who  can  foretel  the 
effects,  which  it  would  produce  on  the  empire  which  he  has 
created,  and  on  the  innumerable  beings  by  which  it  is  inha- 
bited? Who  does  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  God  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  with  that  voluntary  and  supreme  veneration,  now  so 
confessedly  his  due,  because  he  had  descended  from  his  own  in- 
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finite  dignity,  and  was  no  longer  decked  with  majesty  and  ex- 
cellency,  nor  arrayed  in  glory  and  beauty  ?  Who  does  not  feel, 
that  a  serious  apprehension  of  such  a  change  would  diffuse  an 
alarm  through  all  virtuous  beings,  and  carry  terror  and  amaze- 
ment to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  Universe  ? 

By  his  Immutability,  God  is  qualified  to  form,  and  to  pursue, 
one  great  plan  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  one  harmonious 
scheme  of  boundless  good  ;  and  to  carry  on  a  perfect  system,  in 
a  perfect  manner,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  t^irning.  An 
Immutable  God,  only,  can  be  expected  to  do  that,  and  nothing 
but  that,  which  is  supremely  right  and  desirable  ;  to  make  every 
part  of  his  great  work  exacdy  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  to  con- 
stitute of  all  the  parts  a  perfect  whole.  In  this  immense  work, 
one  character  is  thus  every  where  displayed  ;  one  God  ;  one 
Ruler ;  one  Sun  of  Righteousness  ;  enlightening,  warming,  and 
^{uickening,  the  innumerable  beings,  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Diversities,  indeed,  endless  diversities,  of  his  agency,  exist 
throughout  the  different  parts  of  this  work ;  but  they  are  mere 
changes  of  the  same  light ;  the  varying  colours  and  splendours 
of  the  same  glorious  Sun. 

Without  this  uniformity,  this  oneness  of  character,  supreme 
dignity  could  not  exist  in  the  great  Agent.  Without  this  consis- 
tency, safety  could  not  be  found  ;  reliance  could  not  be  exercis- 
ed ;  by  his  creatures.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  appeal  to 
Intelligent  beings ;  the  ultimate  object  of  confidence,  and  hope. 
However  injured,  deceived,  or  destroyed,  by  his  fellow-creatures, 
every  Rational  being  still  finds  a  refuge  in  his  Creator.  To  him, 
ultimately,  he  refers  all  his  wants,  distresses,  and  interests.  Who- 
ever else  may  be  deaf  to  his  complaints,  he  still  is  assured,  that 
God  will  hear.  Whoever  else  withholds  the  necessary  relief  of 
his  sufferings,  or  the  necessary  supplies  of  his  wants,  still  he 
knows,  that  God  will  give.  This  consideration,  which  supports 
the  soul  in  every  extremity,  is  its  last  resort,  its  final  refuge. 
CouW  God  change ;  this  asylum  would  be  finally  shut ;  Confi- 
dence would  expire ;  and  Hope  would  be  buried  in  the  grave. 
Nay,  the  immortal  Mind  itself,  unless  prevented  by  an  impossi- 
bility, inherent  in  its  nature,  would  languish  away  its  existence, 
and  return  to  its  original  Nothing, 
Vol.  h  11 
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It  ought,  here,  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  glorious 
attribute,  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  government  of  all 
things,  is  in  an  illustrious  degree  manifested  in  that  government. 
The  laws  of  Nature,  as  they  are  customarily  called;  or,  as  they 
are,  in  much  better  language,  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Ordi- 
nances of  Heaven;  are  eminent  and  affecting  displays  of  the  Im- 
mutability of  God.  These  laws  are  no  other  than  rules,  or  me- 
thods, which  God  has  formed  for  the  guidance  of  all  things,  and 
in  conformity  to  which  he  is  pleased  to  act.  Thus,  by  the  At- 
traction of  Gravitation,  all  the  Atoms,  of  which  the  material 
Universe  is  composed,  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  by  a 
power,  diminishing  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances  between  them.  By  this  law  Atoms  are 
united  into  Worlds,  and  Worlds  into  Systems.  By  this  Law, 
Moons  perform  their  revolutions  round  the  Planets ;  and  Planets 
and  Comets  round  the  Sun.  By  this  law,  Summer  and  Winter, 
seed-time  and  harv.est,  so  useful  and  so  necessary  to  Mankind, 
regularly  perform  their  successions.  In  the  same  regular  man- 
ner the  Planets  revolve  around  their  Axes ;  and  furnish  us  with 
the  delightful,  and  indispensable,  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night. 
By  other  laws,  equally  uniform,  the  vegetable  world  is  regulated 
from  its  first  implantation  in  the  soil  to  its  full  growth,  and  thence 
to  its  final  decay.  By  others,  still,  Animals  are  born;  arrive  at 
maturity  ;  decline  ;  and  die.  The  Mind,  also,  with  all  its  facul- 
ties and  operations,  is  by  similar  laws  governed,  and  conduct- 
ed towards  a  future  Immortality.  Thus,  independently  of  the 
lew  miraculous  events,  originally  inwoven  in  the  great  System, 
as  useful,  indubitable,  and  intentional,  proofs  of  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  for  particular,  important  purposes,  all  things  are 
directed,  each  in  its  own  manner,  by  fixed,  uniform  laws.  These, 
like  their  Author,  have  been  unchanged  from  their  commence- 
ment. In  the  language  of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  days,  mentioned 
by  St.  Peter,  All  things  have  continued  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Creation :  and  instead  of  proving,  according  to  their 
Atheistical  suggestions,  the  failure  of  the  promise  of  his  coming, 
they  clearly,  and  only,  display  the  immutability  of  the  Creator. 
This  divine  Attribute  we  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  in  the  regular- 
ity, manifested  by  the  progress  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mi- 
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neral  kingdoms ;  in  the  steady  confinement  of  the  Ocean  within 
its  bounds  ;  the  permanency  of  the  mountains;  and  the  stability 
of  the  Earth.  We  read  it,  in  lines  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
in  the  exact  and  wonderful  revolutions  of  the  planets ;  in  the 
unaltered  position,  aspect,  influence,  and  glory,  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
in  the  uniform 'stations  and  brilliancy  of  the  Stars.  In  all,  one 
immutable  purpose,  one  uniform  agency,  is  every  where  seen : 
and  must,  if  Reason  be  permitted  to  decide,  be  every  where  ac- 
knowledged. 

This  agencij  of  God  is  remarkable  in  all  cases,  where  we  are 
able  to  understand  its  nature,  for  its  extensive  efficacy;  producing 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  thing,  many  important  conse- 
quences. In  this  respect  it  is  in  a  great  measure  a  contrast  to 
our  agency  ;  which  usually  employs  many  things  to  bring  to  pass 
a  single  consequence.  Thus  the  uniformity  of  this  agency,  to- 
gether with  the  regularity  and  stability  which  it  gives  to  the 
Universe  at  large,  is  the  foundation  of  almost  all  our  knowledge. 
From  this  source  are  derived  the  two  great  principles,  that  the 
same  causes  produce  the  same  effects,  and  that  similar  causes 
produce  similar  effects.  These  principles  are  the  basis  of  all 
our  analogical  reasoning,  and  of  the  analogy  from  which  we  rea- 
son. This  analogy  runs  through  Creation  and  Providence  ;  and 
is  the  source,  whence  we  derive  almost  all  the  knowledge,  which 
we  possess,  of  the  works  of  God.  It  extends  alike  to  the  natu- 
ral and  the  moral  world ;  and  without  it  we  could  hardly  be  said 
to  know  any  thing.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  displayed,  not 
only  the  Immutability,  but  also  in  a  glorious  manner  the  Wisdom 
of  God. 

3dly.  By  these  attributes,  the  character  of  God  is  peculiarly  ren- 
dered awful  in  the  sight  of  wicked  beings. 

By  his  Eternity  he  will  exist  for  ever;  and  they  cannot  bul 
know,  that  he  will  exist  for  ever,  to  execute  his  threatenings 
against  all  the  impenitent  workers  of  iniquity.  By  his  immuta- 
bility every  hope  is  forbidden,  that  he  will  change  any  purpose, 
which  he  has  formed,  or  fail  to  accomplish  any  declaration, 
which  he  has  made.  If  he  has  ever  been  infinitely  opposed  to 
sin,  and  to  sinners;  this  opposition  cannot  but  be  always,  and 
unchangeably,  the   same.     Of  course,   impenilenre   cannot  ra- 
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tionally  indulge  a  sijiglc  hope  of  escaping  from  the  punishment, 
which  he  has  denounced.  All  rational  beings  are,  from  this 
source,  presented,  continually,  with  a  character  of  God  incon- 
ceivably awful.  Dreadful,  indeed,  will  God  be,  in  this  charac- 
ter, to  the  finally  impenitent.  How  will  they  abide  in  the  day  of 
his  anger?  How  will  they  stand  in  the  fierceness  of  his  eternal 
indignation?  A  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  must  that  be, 
which  is  derived  from  a  full  conviction,  that  all  the  threatenings, 
denounced  by  God  in  the  Scriptures,  against  sinners  dying  with- 
out repentance,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  be  exactly  ex- 
ecuted. At  the  same  time,  this  awful  character  will  contribute 
as  much  perhaps,  if  not  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  divine 
kingdom,  to  preserve  righteous  beings  in  a  state  of  unchanging 
obedience.  Obedience  cannot  be  the  result  of  constraint  and 
coercion.  The  number  and  nature,  the  power  and  presence,  of 
motives,  only,  can  produce,  or  continue,  in  the  minds  of  mora-1 
beings  a  disposition  to  obey.  Among  these,  the  immutable 
hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  his  immutable  determination  to  execute 
vengeance  on  obstinate  sinners,  are  pre-eminently  cogent;  and. 
united  with  his  unchangeable  love  to  holiness,  and  his  unchange- 
able determination  to  reward  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
means  of  retaining  virtuous  beings  in  their  allegiance  and  duty. 
At  the  same  time,  these  motives  have  a  primary  and  command- 
ing influence,  in  tlie  present  world,  to  produce  the  awakening, 
conviction,  and  conversion,  of  wicked  men.  Knowing  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Lord,  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  we  persuade  men.  Know- 
ing the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  Men  are  actually  persuaded  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  save  their  souls  alive. 

4lhly.  Tlieseaitributes,  especially,  render  God  the  object  of  su- 
preme confidence  to  virtuous  beings. 

Confidence,  every  man  knows,  can  never,  though  chiefly  an 
emotion  of  the  heart,  exist  rationally,  or  permanently,  unless 
firmly  founded  in  the  conviction  of  the  understanding.  Of  course, 
the  Being,  who  is  rationally  confided  in,  must  be  seen,  with  solid 
conviction,  to  possess  those  qualities,  on  which  Confidence  may 
safely  repose.  Immutability  of  character,  and  the  immutability 
of  purpose  and  conduct  resulting  from  it,  are  undoubtedly  the 
Dnly  objects,  in  which  Rational  beiags  can  ultimately  confide. 
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A  Being  possessing  these  attri.butcs  must,  if  he  love  holiness,  at 
;ill,  love  it  invariably  and  for  ever.  That  which  he  loves  he 
will  bless,  of  course.  All  his  designs  to  reward  those  who  pos- 
sess it,  must  be  unchangeable  ;  all  his  declarations  true  ;  and  all 
his  promises  exactly  fulfilled.  That  faithfulness,  by  which  they 
are  fulfilled,  is  no  other  than  the  Moral  Immutahility  of  God,  and 
an  essential  part  of  his  infinite  glory.  On  this  character  every 
virtuous  being  places  an  entire  and  safe  reliance  ;  a  hope,  which 
can  never  make  him  ashamed.  However  vast,  however  rich, 
however  incredible  in  appearance,  the  promises  of  future  hap- 
piness may  seem  to  such  minds  as  ours  ;  we  know,  that  they 
are  the  promises  of  Him,  who  can  neither  deceive,  nor  change; 
and  that,  therefore,  every  one  of  them  will  be  carried  into  com- 
plete execution.  According  to  these  observations,  the  Immuta- 
bility of  God  is  directly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  only 
foundation  of  safety  to  righteous  men.  /  am  Jehovah  ;  says  God 
in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Malachi,  I  change  not ;  there- 
fore, ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.  The  backslidings  and 
provocations  even  of  the  best  men  in  this  World  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, great  enough  to  shake  any  purposes  of  kindness  in  any 
mind,  which  is  not  absolutely  incapable  of  change.  The  eter- 
nal God  is  the  true  and  final  refuge  of  his  children,  only  because 
he  cannot  change.  Amid  all  their  wanderings,  their  unbelief, 
their  hardness  of  heart,  and  their  multiplied  transgressions,  they 
have  hope  and  security,  because  his  truth  is  as  the  great  moun- 
tains, steadfast  and  immoveable  ;  and  his  promises  endure  for  ever. 
Were  God,  contrary  to  this  glorious  character,  to  begin  to 
change,  what  a  mighty  difference  would  be  introduced  into  his 
being,  his  attributes,  and  his  conduct  ?  As  he  is  possessed  of  all 
power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  he 
cannot  have  more.  Of  course,  any  change  must  be  a  diminution  of 
one  or  other  of  these  attributes  ;  and  God  must,  in  the  case  suppos- 
ed, become  less  powerful,  less  knowing,  or  less  good.  How  fearful 
to  all  virtuous  beings  in  the  Universe,  must  such  a  change  be  ?  How 
plain  is  it,  that  it  might,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  course  of  mutability,  endless  in  its  progress  ?  that  God 
would  ever  after  exist,  as  a  successive  changeable  being ;  have 
no  fixed  purposes ;  and  be  divested  of  that  unalterable  fiuihful- 
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ness,  on  which,  now,  his  Intelligent  creatures  rest  with  confi- 
dence and  safety  ?  What  might  not  in  this  case  be  dreaded,  iii 
the  everlasting  change  of  his  administrations,  by  all  who  love 
good,  cither  in  the  Creator,  or  in  his  creatures  ? 

5thly.  How  great  encouragement  do  these  attributes  of  God  fur- 
nish to  Prayer  ? 

All  encouragement  to  Prayer  is  derived  from  these  two  con- 
siderations ;  that  God  has  required  it  of  us  as  a  duly,  and  that  he 
has  promised  blessings  in  ansxoer  to  our  prayers.  Were  he  a  mu- 
table God,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know,  that  what  was 
his  pleasure  yesterday,  would  be  his  pleasure  to-day  ;  that  what 
he  had  required  yesterday,  he  would  not  prohibit  to-day  ;  or  that, 
what  he  promised  yesterday,  he  would  be  willing  to  perform  at 
any  future  period. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  that  a  mutable  God  would  not 
alter,  not  his  conduct  only,  but  his  views,  his  principles  of  action, 
and  the  rules  by  which  he  governed  his  Creation.  What  he 
now  loved,  he  might  hereafter  hate  :  what  he  now  approved,  he 
might  hereafter  condemn  :  what  he  now  rewarded,  he  might  here- 
after punish.  Of  course,  virtuous  beings,  now  loved,  approved, 
and  rewarded,  by  Him,  might  one  day  be  hated,  condemned, 
and  punished.  Wicked  beings,  on  the  contrary,  now  the  ob- 
jects of  his  hatred,  and  declared  to  be  hereafter  the  objects  of 
his  punishment,  might  one  day  become  the  objects  of  his  friend- 
ship and  favour ;  and  triumph  over  the  good  in  a  manner 
equally  unreasonable  and  dreadful. 

Of  these  changes  we  could  gain  no  possible  knowledge,  unless 
he  should  choose  to  communicate  them  to  us  by  an  immediate 
Revelation.  From  his  mode  of  being,  so  diverse  from  ours,  we 
could  learn  and  conjecture  nothing.  From  his  past  designs  and 
administrations  we  could  never  argue,  at  all,  to  those  which  were 
future.  Equally  barren  of  instruction  would  be  the  Nature  of 
things  :  for  we  could  never  be  assured,  that  he  would,  or  would 
not,  regard  this  subject ;  or  in  what  manner  he  would  regard  it 
at  any  period  to  come.  Even  if  he  should  reveal  his  designs, 
and  his  pleasure ;  we  could  never  be  certain,  that  he  had  re- 
vealed them  truly  ;  and,  if  we  were  assured  of  this  fact,  the  Re- 
velation could  be  of  no  material  use.  except  for  the  moment. 
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What  he  disclosed  he  might  at  any  time  revoke :  and  nothing 
could  be  known  to  be  acceptable  to  him  any  longer,  than  during 
the  moment,  in  which  the  disclosure  was  made.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  power  and  his  knowledge  would  still  be  such,  that  no 
hope  could  be  indulged  of  either  resistance  or  escape.  Exist- 
ence would  in  this  case  be,  therefore,  a  dreadful  succession  of 
suspense ;  and  immortal  being,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  unde- 
serving of  a  wish. 

In  such  a  situation  of  things,  what  encouragement  would  re- 
main for  prayer  ?  The  humble  and  faithful  suppliant,  coming 
to  God  with  a  firm  belief,  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  Rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,  might  find  the  manner  of  his  pray- 
ing, the  spirit  with  which  he  prayed,  and  his  prayers  themselves, 
unacceptable  and  odious.  The  things,  heretofore  most  proper 
to  be  urged,  might  hereafter  be  the  least  proper.  The  conside- 
rations, which  once  ensured  success,  might  at  another  time  en- 
sure rejection.  The  prime,  the  only,  motives  to  prayer  would, 
therefore,  be  taken  away. 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  use  of  this  duty,  as  it  is  intend- 
ed to  affect  advantageously  the  character  of  the  suppliant,  would 
be  finally  removed.  The  great  use  of  prayer,  in  this  viaw,  is 
to  establish  in  the  heart  a  humble  dependence  on  God,  and  a 
firm  confidence  in  him.  Confidence,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
would,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  shaken  and  destroyed :  and, 
without  confidence,  dependence  would  possess  neither  use  nor 
worth.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  these  attributes  constitute 
the  proper,  and  the  only  proper,  temper  of  the  soul  for  the  re- 
ception of  blessings  ;  the  spirit,  which  is  eminently  beautiful  and 
lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  which  is  accordingly  chosen  by 
him  as  the  proper  object  of  his  unchangeable  favour.  In  the 
case  supposed,  these  attributes  could  not  be  united ;  because 
Confidence  could  not  exist :  since  the  mind  could  not  but  per- 
ceive, that  a  changing  God  might,  and  probably  would,  in  the 
infinite  progress  of  things  become  the  subject  of  infinite  change. 
If,  therefore,  it  could  feel  satisfied,  or  safe,  for  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years,  it  would  still  rationally  fear,  that  at  some  un- 
known and  more  distant  period  of  Eternity  the  order  of  all  things 
would  be  inverted;  and  its  former  obedience  and  former  prayers 
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rise  up  at  this  dreaded  season  in  the  character  of  crimes,  and 
prove  the  causes  of  its  future  suftering.  Dependence,  therefore, 
existing  solitarily,  would  degenerate  into  anxiety  and  alarm ; 
and,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  union  between  the  soul  and  its 
Maker,  would  become  a  Avail  of  dreadful  separation. 

The  Immutability  of  God  has  often,  but  erroneously,  been 
imagined  to  involve  Inexorability  in  his  character.  The  Scriptu- 
ral Account  of  this  great  Being  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  im- 
mutably exorable ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  immutably  dis- 
posed to  hear  and  answer  Prayer.  His  own  words  are,  Everi/ 
one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh  Jindeth  ;  and  to  him 
that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.  This,  and  this  only,  is  his  true 
character,  agreeably  to  which  the  system  of  his  dispensations  is 
immutably  established.  In  this  system,  infinite  encouragement 
is  holden  out  to  every  suppliant,  and  to  every  faithful  Prayer. 
Here  the  petitioner  knows,  that  what  is  once  acceptable  to  God 
will  always  be  acceptable  ;  and  that  the  things,  which  he  has  once 
required,  he  will  require  for  ever.  His  faith,  therefore,  is  built  on 
the  Rock  of  Ages  ;  and,  with  whatever  violence  the  Rains  may 
descend,  the  winds  drive,  or  the  Floods  beat,  their  rage  and  fury 
will  assault  him  in  vain. 


SERMON  VI. 


OMNIPRESENCE  AND  OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD- 


Psalm  cxxxix.   1 — 12. 

0  Lord,  thou  kast  searched  me,  and  known  me.  Thou  knowest  my 
down-sitting,  and  my  up-rising  ;  thou  understandest  my  thought 
afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path,  and  my  lying  down  ;  and 
art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a  word  on  my 
tongue,  but,  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether.  Thou  hast 
beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me.  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderfid  for  me  ;  it  is  high  ;  I  cannot  attain, 
unto  it.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall 
I  fee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there  j  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  f 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  sea;  Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover 
me  ;  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness 
hideth  not  from  thee  ;  but  the  night  shineth  us  the  day :  the  dark- 
ness and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Eternity  and  Immutability 
of  God.  As  motivity,  or  active  power,  the  power  by  which  all 
motion  and  action  are  originated,  cannot  be  conceived  to  reside 
in  any  other  than  an  intelligent  being ;  the  Knowledge  of  God  be- 
comes naturally  the  next  subject  of  investigation.  As  his  Pre- 
sence is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  Knowledge  :  it  will 
Vol.  h  J  2 
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be  advantageously  united  with  it  in  a  discoursio  of  this  nature. 
Accordingly  these  attributes  are  frequently  joined  together  by 
the  divine  writers. 

In  the  text,  the  Knowledge  and  Presence  of  God,  usually  termed, 
from  their  extent,  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence,  are  in  the 
fullest  manner  declared.  The  Psalm,  of  which  the  text  is  a  part, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Poetical  compositions,  ever  seen 
m  this  World  ;  and,  did  the  time  permit,  would  richly  repay  the 
labour  of  an  extensive,  critical  investigation.  In  comparison 
with  it,  the  most  admired  odes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  the  mere 
effusions  of  children. 

My  audience  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  the  manner,  in 
which  these  perfections  are  attributed  to  God  is  not  that  of  plain, 
logical  discussion.  The  subject  is  assumed  as  a  thing  granted 
and  acknowledged ;  as  a  thing  equally  removed  beyond  debate 
and  doubt.  The  writer,  animated  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ar- 
dour, of  which  a  sublime  imagination  is  capable,  seizes  these 
great  themes  of  his  attention  ;  and,  amid  his  enraptured  contem- 
plation of  them,  pours  out  a  succession  of  the  boldest  and  loftiest 
conceptions,  that  were  ever  uttered  concerning  these  subjects. 
Himself,  his  thoughts,  his  words,  hi«  actions,  he  declares,  with 
a  mixture  of  awe  and  exultation,  to  be  all  perfectly  known  to 
God.  From  this  knowledge,  he  at  the  same  time  informs  us, 
there  is  no  possible  escape.  Should  he  ascend  into  Heaven,  or 
piake  his  bed  in  Hell;  should  he,  borne  on  the  sun-beams,  hurry, 
with  their  celerity,  into  the  distant  regions  of  the  West ;  still 
God  would  be  present  in  all  these  and  all  other  places  alike. 
Were  he  still  further  to  place  his  hope  of  a  secure  retreat  in  the 
darkness  of  night;  he  perceives  the  night  to  shine  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  as  the  day,  and  the  darkness  and  the  light  to  be 
both  alike  unto  him. 

With  these  views  of  the  Psalmist,  those  of  every  other  divine 
writer  on  this  subject  exactly  conspire ;  and  all,  with  a  single 
voice,  attribute  these  perfections  to  Jehovah.  Thus  Jeremiah, 
Xxiii.  23,  24.  J^m  la  God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God 
afar  off? 

Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall  )int  see  him.'' 
Do  not  J  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord? 
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The   heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens    cannot   contain   ihec. 
Great  is  the  Lord,  his  understanding  is  infinite. 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  only,  is  all  our  obedience,  par- 
ticularly our  iDorship,  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures.  We  woi-ship 
and  obey  God  every  where  ;  and  are  commanded  thus  to  do ;  be- 
•cause  God  is  every  where  present,  to  see,  and  know,  and  accept 
our  services,  to  protect  our  persons,  and  to  supply  our  wants. 
It  ought  to  be  here  observed,  that  these  attributes  are  directly  as- 
cribed to  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Thus  Christ  says  of 
himself,  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name  therr 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  Again,  Lo,  I  am  zoith  you  alway,  even 
vnto  the  end  of  the  roorld.  Peter  says  to  him,  John  xxi.  17, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things.  Christ  says  of  himself,  And  all 
the  churches  shall  know,  that  I  am  he,  7oho  searche.th  the  reins  and 
Ihe  hearts,  Rev.  ii.  23.  And  again,  Mat.  xi.  27,  Jio  one  knoweth 
the  Son,  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father,  save, 
the  Son,  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  rvill  reveal  him. 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  is  emphatically  asserted 
in  the  question,  contained  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  text ; 
Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  especially,  as  connected  with 
the  answers  following.  The  Spirit  of  Glory  and  of  God  resteth 
upon  yott,  that  is,  Christians  universally,  saith  St.  Peter,  1  Epist. 
iv.  1  4.  Your  body,  saith  St.  Paul  to  Christians,  is  the  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  vi.  19;  and.  The  Spirit  searchefh  all 
things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

These  attributes  of  God  are  also  demonstrated,  and  holden  out 
'continually  to  our  inspection,  by  Reason  and  Experience. 

In  every  part  of  the  Universe,  to  which  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
discern  in  the  inanimate,  animated,  and  intelligent,  worlds,  most 
evident  proofs  of  an  agency,  which  it  is  impossible  rationally  to 
attribute  to  any  other  being  but  God.  In  the  motions  and  powers 
of  the  Elements  ;  in  the  growth,  structure,  and  qualities,  of  Vege- 
tables and  Animals;  and  in  the  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions, 
of  Minds,  we  perceive  a  causal  influence,  an  efficiency,  totally 
distinguished  from  every  other ;  as  distant  from  that  of  man,  a?5 
the  agency  of  man  from  the  movements  of  an  Atom.  This  cha- 
racter is  never  mistaken  by  Savages  ;  nor  even  by  childrpn.  when 
once  informed  of  the  character  of  God, 
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This  agency  is  conspicuous  in  all  places,  at  all  limes,  and  in 
all  things  ;  and  is  seen  in  the  Earth,  the  Ocean,  the  Air,  and  the 
Heavens,  alike.  Equally  evident  is  it  in  the  splendour  and  life- 
giving  influences  of  the  Sun ;  in  the  motions,  order,  and  harmony, 
of  the  Planetary  system ;  and  in  the  light  and  beauty  of  the 
Stars  ;  as  in  the  preservation,  direction,  and  control,  of  terrestrial 
things. 

No  agent  can  act  where  he  is  not.  As,  therefore,  God  acts 
every  where ;  he  is  every  where  present.  In  this  agency,  con- 
trivance and  skill,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  set,  are  everywhere 
manifested :  it  is  of  course,  equally,  and  unanswerably,  a  proof 
of  the  Omniscience  of  God. 

This  attribute  of  God  is  also  inferred,  with  absolute  certainty, 
from  his  Omnipresence.  As  God  exists  every  where,  so  he  is 
in  all  places  the  same  God ;  all  eye ;  all  ear ;  all  intellect. 
Hence  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  every  thing,  in 
every  place,  and  at  every  time. 

Again  all  things  are  derived  from  God  ;  and  received  their 
nature,  attributes,  and  operations,  from  his  contrivance,  as  well 
as  from  his /?oa;er.  All  things  wiere,  therefore,  known  to  him, 
antecedently  to  their  existence.  Nor  are  possible  things  less 
perfectly  known  to  him,  than  those  which  are  actual.  Nothing 
is  possible,  but  what  he  can  bring  to  pass  ;  and  whatever  he  can 
bring  to  pass  he  cannot  but  know. 

REMARKS. 

ist.  Hozo  majestic,  atoful,  and  glorious,  a  manifestation  oj"  God 
is  furnished  to  us  by  this  passage  of  Scripture,   thus  considered  ? 

We  are  here  taught,  that  God  is  essentially  present  to  all 
places,  and  to  all  beings.  We  are  taught,  that  he  is  equally  at 
hand,  and  afar  off  ^  that  he  is  equally  present  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  heavens  ;  that  he  dwells  alike  throughout  the  universe  of  be- 
ing, and  the  uninhabited  regions  of  Immensity.  In  all  places,  also, 
he  is  Jehovah  ;  the  same  God  ;  possessing  the  same  attributes  ; 
and  operating  with  the  same  wonderful  agency.  From  the  same 
passage  we  also  learn,  irresistibly,  that  he  comprehends,  at  the 
,^ame  moment  of  time,  and  with  the  same  intuitive  survey,  every 
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thing  possible  and  actual ;  that  Eternity  past  and  future  is  per- 
fectly present  to  his  eye  ;  and  that  no  distance  of  place,  or  dura- 
tion, can  be  any  thing  to  him ;  that  no  retreat  can  conceal,  and 
no  darkness  cover,  any  being,  or  event,  from  his  sight.  The 
mind  of  man  is  here  exhibited  as  equally  open  to  his  view  with 
the  body  ;  the  thoughts  and  affections,  as  the  words  and  actions ; 
Hell,  as  equally  naked  and  present  to  him,  as  Heaven ;  and  the. 
destroyer,  and  the  Seraph,  as  alike  without  a  covering.  It  is  in- 
dubitably certain,  therefore,  that  he  is  able  to  attend,  and  actu- 
ally attends,  to  all  things  at  the  same  moment ;  to  the  motions 
of  a  seed,  or  a  leaf,  or  an  atom  ;  to  the  creepings  of  a  worm,  the 
flutterings  of  an  insect,  and  the  journeys  of  a  mite  ;  to  the  ex- 
cursions of  the  human  mind,  and  the  efforts  of  an  Archangel ; 
to  the  progress  of  a  world,  and  the  revolutions  of  a  System. 

2dly.  How  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  government  of 
all  things  ? 

This  interesting  article  may  be  advantageously  illustrated  in 
the  following  particulars.     In  the 

First  place,  God  is  eminently  qnalijied  hy  these  attributes  for 
the  preservation  of  all  things. 

The  Universe  is  a  work  of  stupendous  greatness  ;  composed 
of  worlds  innumerable  by  us  ;  and  inhabited  by  beings,  still 
more  emphatically  surpassing  number.  The  characters,  and 
kinds,  of  these  beings  are  incomprehensibly  various  ;  and  their 
circumstances,  beyond  measure,  more  various.  As  these  are 
hourly  existing,  and  advancing  in  an  endless  progress,  they  de- 
mand a  providence  minute,  comprehensive,  and  enduring  with- 
out a  limit. 

Every  one  of  these  is,  also,  a  part  of  one  immense  whole. 
Each  has  its  station  allotted  to  it ;  the  part  which  it  is  to  act,  the 
duties  which  it  is  to  perform,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  subservient ;  together  with  powers,  and  circumstan- 
ces, suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  them.  Should  one  being 
fail  of  fulfilling  its  appointed  end  ;  a  chasm,  a  defect,  would  of 
course  be  found  in  the  System,  which  could  not  be  remedied. 
No  finite  measure  can  correctly  determine  the  importance  and 
danger  of  such  a  defect,  however  minute  it  may  seem  to  a  created 
understanding.  Even  the  improper  fall  of  a  leaf,  nay,  the  improper 
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position  of  an  atom,  may,  for  ought  that  appears,  l^e  followed  by- 
consequences  injurious,in  the  course  of  Eternity,  both  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures.  The  motions  of  a 
fly  are  capable  of  terminating  the  most  important  human  life,  or  of 
changing  all  the  future  designs  of  a  man,  and  altering  the  character. 
circumstances,  and  destiny,  of  his  descendants,  throughout  time 
and  Eternity.  Such  defects  may,  unless  prevented  by  him,  con- 
tinually take  place  in  every  part  of  his  vast  kingdom.  It  is, 
therefore,  indispensably  necessary,  that  he  should  be  present  to 
every  being,  at  every  moment,  to  perceive,  and  regulate,  every 
event ;  to  further  every  part  of  his  infinite  designs  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent evei-y  obstruction  and  failure.  An  exact,  unremitted  at- 
tention, on  his  part,  is  necessary  to  the  greatest  and  to  the  least 
alike  ;  a  knowledge  intimate,  entire,  and  perfect,  of  all  their  re- 
lations, changes,  and  circumstances. 

Of  this  attention,  this  consummate  knowledge,  the  presence 
of  God  is  the  real  foundation.  In  consequence  of  his  pre- 
sence in  all  places,  he  sees,  thH  every  thing  is  contained  in  its 
own  proper  sphere  of  being,  and  action  ;  and  discerns  every  ap- 
proach towards  exposure,  and  towards  defect.  Hence  his  great 
work  is  always  guarded,  advanced,  and  prospered.  In  this 
world,  his  presence,  attention,  and  knowledge,  are  indispensable, 
to  renew,  refine,  and  strengthen  in  virtue,  the  souls  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  to  guide  them  in  the  path  of  duty ;  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses ;  to  supply  their  wants  ;  and  to  brighten  their  hopes  of 
a  blessed  immortality. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  to  advance  the  general  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  ;  to  befriend  his  Church  in  all  its  inter- 
ests ;  to  prevent  the  gates  of  hell  from  prevailing  against  it  ;  to 
confine  rebellion  within  the  destined  bounds ;  and  to  inflict  the 
proper  judgments  on  the  workers  of  iniquity.  In  a  word,  his 
presence  is  indispensable  here,  tohring  light  out  of  darkness,  or- 
der Old  of  confusion,  and  good  out  of  evil. 

In  the  world  of  punishment  his  presence  is  equally  necessary, 
to  confine  the  prisoners  of  his  wrath ;  to  render  to  every  im- 
penitent sinner  the  reward  due  to  his  crimes  ;  to  teach  the 
abominable  nature,  and  the  deplorable  consequences,  of  sin  : 
^nd  to  show  his  unchangeable  hatred  of  iniquity. 


In  iho  various, worlds,  wh^rfe  viitde'anahappiness  reside,  he 
is  necessarily  pre*sent,  to  inspire,  invigorate,  and  quicken,  the 
obedience  of  their  inhabitants  ;  to  distribute  the  innumerable  and 
diversified  rewards,  which  he  has  annexed  to  obedience  ;  and 
cause  to  a  fist  and  shine  the  endless  varieties  of  beauty  and  love- 
liness, of  which  that  happy  spirit  is  capable. 

In  Heaven,  the  brightest  and  best  of  those  worlds,  he  is  indis- 
pensably present,  to  perfect  that  glorious  system  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  which  he  has  ordained  through  the  mediation  of  his 
Son,  and  promised  to  all  the  Redeemed.  There  he  has  insti- 
tuted a  perfect  scheme  of  dispensations,  which  is  the  consumma- 
tion, and  the  crown,  of  all  his  works.  There  every  inhabitant  re- 
ceives, and  loves,  and  keeps,  his  own  place,  duties,  and  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  consecrates  with  all  his  heart,  without  weariness, 
and  without  end,  his  exalted  faculties,  and  immortal  life,  to  the 
sublime  purposes  of  glorifying  his  Maker,  and  advancing  the  uni' 
versal  good.  To  this  end,  God  there  lives  in  every  being,  in  a 
manner  wholly  peculiar ;  and  diffuses  a  peculiarly  quickening 
influence  through  every  object.  Hence  the  River,  which  pro- 
leeds  from  his  throne,  is  styled  the  Water  of  Life  ;  and  the  trees, 
whic'h  grow  on  its  banks,  bearing  tioelve  manner  of  fruits,  are 
named  Trees  of  Life.  The  body  he  animates  with  vigour,  youth, 
'and  beauty,  which  cannot  decay  :  the  mind  he  informs  with  a 
divine  and  supernal  quickening,  which  impowers  it  to  advance 
without  intermission,  and  with  incomprehensible  celerity,  in 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment.  In  that  world,  God  unfolds 
himself  in  infinite  diversities  of  beauty,  glory,  and  majesty  ;  ena- 
bles them  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  to  behold  his  face  in  righteousness. 
In  that  world  he  exhibits,  with  clear  and  unalterable  conviction, 
ihat  the  great  work,  which  he  has  made,  the  system  of  dispensa- 
tions, which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  perfect  work  ;  a  system  of  per- 
fect wisdom  and  goodness  ;  in  which  no  real  good  is  wanting,  and 
into  \vhich,  nothing,  which  upon  the  whole  is  evil,  is  admitted. 
Particularly,  he  manifests  the  transcendent  wonders  of  forgiving, 
redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love  ;  and  the  supreme  desirable- 
ness of  restoring,  through  the  Redeemer,  apostate  sinners  to 
the  character  and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  Here, 
also,  he  unfolds  rn  a  perfect  manner  the   inherent   tendency  of 
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virtue  to  make  intelligent  minds  wiser,  better,  aiid  happier,  for 
ever. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that,  unless  God  were  present 
in  heaven,  all  these  divine  purposes  must  necessarily  fail  of  be- 
ing accomplished. 

Secondly.  TTie  presence  of  God  is  equally  indispensable,  to  sup- 
ply  the  innumerable  wants  of  his  creatures. 

In  every  other  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  every  creature  is  de- 
pendent on  God  for  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  Here,  as 
we  well  know,  all  creatures  wait  upon  God,  that  they  may  receive 
their  supplies  in  due  season.  That  which  he  giveth  them  they 
gather :  he  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  every  living 
thing.  He  hideth  his  face  ;  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust. 
These  wants  are  endless  in  number,  kind,  and  degree ;  exist 
every  moment  in  every  creature ;  are  natural  and  spiritual ;  and 
respect  alike  both  time  and  Eternity.  When  God  gives,  crea- 
tures receive :  when  he  withholds,  they  are  destitute.  Where 
he  is  not,  where  he  gives  not,  there  good  is  never  found.  But, 
if  these  wants  are  to  be  supplied,  they  must  be  known  ;  and,  to 
know  them,  he  must  be  present.  Hence  he  must  exist  in  every 
place,  and  in  every  being. 

Thirdly.  His  presence  is  indispensable,  that  he  may  know  the 
Moral  Characters  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  actions  of  Intelligent  beings  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  or, 
ifi  other  words,  deserving  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punish- 
ment. These  are  originated  in  the  soul ;  and  in  the  soul  receive 
their  whole  moral  character.  Hence,  in  order  to  know  the  true 
nature  of  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  God  must  continually  re- 
side in  every  soul,  to  discern  the  rising  motives,  the  commencing 
affections,  and  the  infant  designs  ;  to  trace  them  through  their 
progress,  and  to  witness  their  completion.  In  this  manner  he 
searches  the  hearts,  and  tries  the  reins  ;  and  discerns,  intuitively, 
the  moral  nature  of  all  the  conduct.  All  words  he  is  present  to 
hear,  and  all  actions  to  behold.  In  this  manner  is  he  perfectly 
qualified  to  perform  those  great  acts  of  governing  the  universe, 
and  judging,  and  rewarding,  his  Intelligent  creatures  according 
io  their  works. 

3dly.  From  the  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence  of  God  it  if: 
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evident,  that  all  things  must  come  to  pass  either  hij  his  choice,  or 
permission. 

As  God  is  thus  ever  present  in  all  places,  and  to  all  things  ;  it  is 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  whatever  comes  to  pass,  or 
is  about  to  come  to  pass.  But  of  every  possible  thing  it  is  truly 
said,  that  its  existence  is,  upon  the  whole,  either  desirable  or 
undesirable.  If  it  be  desirable,  or  undesirable,  God  cannot  but 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  true  nature,  in  either  case  ;  be- 
cause he  cannot  fail  to  see  every  thing  as  it  is.  If  he  sees  any 
thing  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  desirable ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he 
should  not  choose  its  existence  ;  if  he  sees  it  to  be  undesirable  : 
he  cannot  but  choose  that  it  should  not  exist.  If  tiiere  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  a  foundation,  for  preferring  the  existence  of  any 
thing  to  its  non-existence ;  he  cannot  fail  to  discern  this  fact,  and 
choose  accordingly,  that  it  should  exist :  and  thus,  vice  versa. 
Whatever  he  chooses  should  not  exist,  cannot.  Whatever  he 
chooses  should  exist,  must  exist  of  course. 

The  same  things  are  equally  true,  of  the  time  and  place,  modes 
and  circumstances,  events  and  attributes,  in  connection  with 
which  beings  exist,  as  of  the  beings  themselves  ;  for  there  is 
nothing,  beside  his  choice,  which  could  originally  give  these,  or 
any  of  them,  birth.  If,  for  example,  it  has  appeared  to  him 
good  to  endue  creatures,  in  any  case,  with  such  powers,  as  con- 
stitute an  efficiency  properly  their  own,  and  permit  them  after- 
wards to  accomplish  by  this  efficiency  whatever  will  result  from 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  such  powers ;  then  this  will  be  the 
mode,  in  which  such  creatures  will  exist,  and  act ;  and  in  this 
manner  all  those  things,  which  result  from  their  existence  and 
action,  will  take  place.  Should  he,  at  the  same  time,  see  it  to  be 
desirable,  that  himself  should  exert  a  controling,  regulating, 
coinciding,  or  assisting,  influence,  with  regard  to  the  agency  of 
such  beings ;  then  this  influence  will  for  the  same  reason  be 
exerted. 

But,  whatever  be  the  manner,  in  which  events  are  introduced 
into  existence,  whether  by  his  single,  immediate  agency,  or  by 
the  instrumentality  of  created  beings,  nothing  can  take  place, 
which  is  contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  his  choice,  or  permission  :  un- 
less something  can  escape  his  knowledge,  or  overcome  his  pow/r. 

Vol.  I.  I.S 
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4(hly.  It  IS  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  God  attends 
to  every  Individual  being,  and  his  concerns^  as  perftctbj,  us  if  there 
were  no  other  being. 

Not  a  small  iiiunbcr  of  men,  and  among  them  many  Philoso- 
phers, and,  what  is  more  strange,  many  professed  Christians, 
have  believed,  and  taught,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  to  the  concerns  of  Individuals  ;  but  that  he  regards  only 
the  greater  affairs  of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems. 

This  opinion  springs,  not  improbably,  from  three  sources  : 
first,  Want  of  examination  :  secondly,  an  apprehension,  that  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  things  of  such  minuteness  : 
thirdly,  a  dread  in  the  mind  of  such  attention,  on  the  part  of  God. 
to  its  own  concerns,  because   they  mill  not  bear  divine  inspection. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  articles  need  no  comment.  The 
second  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  strong  propensity  in  man 
to  think  God  almost,  if  not  altogether,  such  an  one  as  himself ;  and 
is  fraught  with  the  rankest  absurdities.  If  it  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Godhead  to  regard  individuals;  how  much  more  was 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  make  them.  The  end,  for  which  they  were 
made,  is  unquestionably  more  important  than  themselves,  who 
were  only  means  to  it;  and  claims  proportionally  a  higher  regard. 
Individuals  also  compose  empires,  and  worlds,  and  systems.  If, 
then,  God  do  not  attend  to  the  concerns  of  individuals,  he  must 
cease  of  course  to  attend  to  those  of  empires,  worlds,  and  sys- 
tems ;  since  the  affairs  of  these  great  collections  of  rational  be- 
ings are  only  aggregates,  made  up  of  the  atfairs  of  individuals. 

The  concerns  of  one  individual  often  constitute  the  hinge,  on 
which  all  the  great  concerns  of  empires  are  turned.  Thus  the 
concerns  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Ccesar,  changed  in  a  great 
measure  the  situation  of  diose  states,  of  which  they  were  sove- 
reigns ;  and  put  a  new  face  on  a  great  part  of  the  habitable 
world.  Even  the  conduct  of  Ravillac,  altered  in  a  great  measure 
the  state,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  Europe.  Nay,  from  an  early 
period  of  their  Republic,  th»  State  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire, 
and  consequently  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  down  to  the  present 
day,  ivas  essentially  changed  by  the  cackling  of  a  goose. 

Again,  God  created  all  individuals  for  certain  ends,  in  them- 
selves good  and  desirable,  and  of  course  designed  by  him  to  be 
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accomplished.  But  these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished,  unless 
his  Providence  supply  the  powers  and  faculties,  and  regulate  all 
the  actions  and  events,  necessary  to  their  accomplishment ;  and 
would,  therefore,  be  frustrated,  were  he  not  always  present,  and 
always  attentive  to  them,  for  these  purposes. 

Every  individual,  also,  is  a  part,  and  exactly  a  desirable, 
proper,  and  necessary  part,  of  the  great  work,  which  God  has 
begun.  If  then  one  should  fail,  the  whole  would  be  disordered  ; 
and  consequences  would  be  produced,  the  extent,  and  mischiefs 
of  which,  no  mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  comprehend. 

Each  of  these  arguments  refutes  this  doctrine.  But  we  need 
not  recur  to  them,  or  to  any  of  them,  for  this  refutation.  The 
nature  of  God  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  false.  He  is  every 
where  present ;  and  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  consciousness.  Oi 
course  he  cannot  but  attend  to  every  thing,  and  know  every 
thing.  This  is  essentially,  and  unchangeably,  his  character. 
He  can  no  more  fail  of  regarding  an  insect,  than  an  angel ;  an 
atom,  than  a  world.  As  we,  when  our  ears  are  open,  cannot 
but  hear ;  when  our  eyes  are  open,  cannot  but  see ;  when  our 
minds  are  directed  to  any  object,  cannot  but  perceive;  so  God, 
who  is  all  mind,  all  perception,  cannot  but  perceive  all  things. 
Among  all  things  he  cannot  but  perceive  whatever  is  preferable, 
or  upon  the  whole  desirable,  in  the  least,  as  well  as  in  the  great- 
est ;  and  cannot,  without  denying  his  nature,  fail  to  choose  its 
existence,  rather  than  that,  to  which  it  is  thus  preferable.  The 
least,  also,  is  as  truly  necessary  and  indispensable  to  the  whole,  as 
the  greatest;  and  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  chosen,  and  ac- 
complished. 

Besides,  Experience  unanswerably  proves  the  doctrine,  which 
I  have  asserted.  None  but  God  can  form,  or  preserve,  direct,  or 
regulate,  an  atom,  a  leaf,  a  mite,  or  an  insect,  any  more  than  an 
angel,  a  world,  or  the  Universe.  We  see  his  power,  wisdom, 
presence,  and  agency,  in  these  least  things,  as  truly,  and  as  con- 
stantly, as  in  the  greatest ;  and  so  clearly  discern  it  to  bo  the 
agency  of  an  infinite  hand,  as  to  be  incapable,  when  we  open 
our  eyes,  of  mistaking  it  for  any  other.  In  perfect  harmony 
with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  God  clothes 
the  grass  of  the  field',  continues  the  life,  and  directs   t/f  death  of 
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vjjarrows ;  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  What  employment 
can,  according  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  contend  against  this 
doctrine,  be  less  suitable  than  these,  to  the  dignity  of  God? 
Yet  these,  he  has  been  pleased  to  declare,  are  things,  about 
which  he  is  employed.  The  truth  is,  this  universal  attention  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  Universe  is  infinitely  glorious  to  his  cha- 
racter. To  be  able  to  attend  to  the  infinite  multitude  of  beings 
and  events,  at  the  same,  and  at  all  times  ;  to  render  an  entire  re- 
gard to  the  least,  without  lessening  at  all  the  attention  due  to  the 
greatest ;  to  be  able  to  see,  that  every  individual  continues  in  his 
proper  place  and  circumstances,  answering  the  proper  end  of  his 
being  ;  to  secure  in  this  manner  the  well-being  of  the  Whole ; 
and  to  do  all  this  without  weariness,  or  confusion  ;  is  to  possess 
the  highest  state  of  being,  of  dignity,  and  of  glory. 

5thly.  From  the  above  considerations  how  solemn,  hozo  affecting, 
does  our  own  existence  appear.'' 

This  use  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text,  is  made  par- 
ticularly, and  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  by  David,  through- 
out the  Psalm,  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  cannot,  therefore,  fail 
lo  be  profitably  made  by  ourselves. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of 
ihis  discourse,  it  is  evident,  that  we  are,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places  and  circumstances,  surrounded  by  God.  In  our  walks, 
amusements,  and  business,  at  home  and  abroad,  when  we  are 
asleep  and  when  we  are  awake,  God  is  with  us  as  really,  and  as 
evidently,  as  we  are  with  each  other.  Every  thought  in  our 
minds,  every  wo?-d  on  our  tongues,  every  action  of  our  hands,  is 
perfectly  naked  to  his  all-seeing  eye.  Of  what  amazing  impor- 
tance is  it,  then,  that  these  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  be  ac- 
ceptable in  his  sight  ?  be  such,  as  we  should  be  willing  to  have 
him  witness  ?  such,  as  he  can  approve,  justify,  and  reward  ? 
Those  certainly  are  the  only  wise,  the  only  prudent,  human  be- 
ings, who  continually  remember  this  great  truth;  and  who  at  all 
limes,  in  their  amusements  as  well  as  in  their  serious  business, 
say  in  their  hearts.  Thou  God  seest  me.  No  consideration  is  so 
solemn,  so  affecting,  so  useful,  as  this.  None  possesses  the  same 
influence  to  restrain  the  hands,  or  the  heart,  from  sin;  to  pro- 
duce, preserve,  or  quicken,  obedience;  or  to  awaken,  unceas- 
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ingly,  the  most  profitable  attention  of  the  soul  to  its  everlasting 
welfare,  or  its  remembrance  of  that  awful  judgment,  where  all  its 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  will  be  displayed  in  the  light  of 
God^s  countenance^  and  become  the  reason,  and  the  measure,  of 
its  final  reward. 

.  On  the  contrary,  how  imprudent,  how  sottish,  how  delirious, 
is  the  conduct  of  him,  who  habitually  forgets  the  presence  of 
God  ;  of  whom  it  is  truly  said  that  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts  ^ 
and  who,  settled  upon  his  lees,  quietly  persuades  himself,  that 
the  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  the  Lord  do  evil.  This 
man  has  either  negligently,  or  intentionally,  removed  from  his 
mind  the  chief  source  of  virtuous  conduct,  the  well-spring  of 
hope,  the  great  security  against  temptation,  the  prime  preven- 
tive of  sin.  He  is  left  unguarded,  therefore,  in  circumstances  in- 
finitely dangerous ;  and  voluntarily  exposes  himself  to  evils  of 
infinite  magnitude.  Compared  with  this  man,  the  prodigal,  who 
causelessly  squanders  a  throne  and  an  empire,  is  a  miser,  and 
the  soldier,  who,  when  the  enemy  surrounds  the  citadel,  sleeps 
at  his  post,  is  a  faithful  watchman. 

6thly.  Let  every  sinner  remember,  that  God  is  present  at  the 
commission  of  all  his  crimes. 

When  thoughts  of  rebellion,  profaneness,  and  ingratitude,  arise 
in  the  soul;  when  thoughts  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  deceit,  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty  deform;  and  when  thoughts  of  intemperance, 
levity,  and  lewdness,  debase  it ;  then  God  is  in  the  polluted, 
guilty  mind,  searching  its  secret  chambers,  and  laying  open  to 
the  full  sun-shine  all  the  hiding  places  of  iniquity. 

When  the  sinners,  who  are  in  this  house,  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  their  Maker ;  when  you  murmur  against  his  government, 
lay  your  sins  to  his  charge,  impeach  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth, 
and  wish  that  he  were  to  exist,  and  rule,  no  more:  When  you 
form  impure,  unjust,  and  fraudulent  designs ;  proceed  to  actions- 
of  violence  and  cruelty  ;  and  become  stout-hearted,  and  therefore 
eminently  far  from  righteousness :  when  you  devise  false  doc- 
trines and  systems,  to  lead  yourselves,  and  others,  astray  ;  de- 
ceive yourselves,  with  arguments  formed  to  justify  sin,  and  flat- 
ter conscience  into  quiet  and  security:  when  you  oppose  the 
truth   of  God :   dishonour  his  Name :    revile   his    Son ;    grieve 
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his  Spiiil ;  and  profane  his  Sabbath  and  Sanctuary,  his  com- 
mands and  ordinances  :  when,  finally,  you  ensnare,  pollute,  and 
destroy,  others  as  well  as  yourselves,  by  carrying  all  your  evil 
designs  into  a  guilty  and  dreadful  execution :  then,  however  you 
may  imagine  yourselves  concealed  by  the  shades  of  solitude,  or 
the  curtains  of  midnight,  from  the  view  of  every  eye,  God  is 
present,  sees,  hears,  and  takes  an  account  of  all  your  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  Then  His  eye,  as  a  Jlame  of  fire,  lights  up 
a  clear  and  searching  day  in  your  souls,  and  around  your  steps  ; 
and  shows  in  sun-beams  the  iniquities,  which  you  devise,  utter, 
and  perpetrate. 

7thly.  Let  every  Child  of  God  remember ^  also,   that  his  Crea- 
tor is  equally  present  with  all  his  conduct. 

The  Christian  may  be  in  his  own  view  ;  he  may  be  in  fact ; 
poor,  ignorant,  little,  and  insignificant.  When  he  reviews  himself 
he  may  not  unnaturally  exclaim,  I  am  a  xvorm,  and  no  man  :  when 
he  reviews  his  services,  he  may  pronounce  them  too  worthless  to 
be  remembered  of  God:  when  he  reviews  his  sins,  he  may  be- 
lieve them  so  great,  as  to  cut  him  off  from  every  reasonable  hope 
of  a  share  in  the  divine  attention.  But,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
significance, fears,  and  doubts,  he  is  not  forgotten  here  ;  and  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  day,  when  God  makes  up  his  jewels.  The 
tears,  which  he  has  shed  ;  the  prayers,  which  he  has  offered  up ; 
the  two  mites,  which  he  has  consecrated  to  God  ;  the  cup  of  cold 
water,  which  he  has  given  to  a  fellow  disciple ;  were  neither  un- 
noticed nor  unregarded.  God  was  present,  when  each  act  of 
humble  and  sincere  obedience  was  performed ;  marked  it  with 
his  eye  ;  recorded  it  in  his  book  ;  and  will  acknowledge  it  at  the 
final  day. 

From  this  constant,  kind,  and  merciful  regard  of  his  Maker,  no 
situation,  no  circumstances,  will  preclude  him,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. However  lowly,  however  solitary,  however  forgotten  of 
mankind,  his  course  through  life  may  be  ;  himself  and  his  inter- 
ests, his  wants  and  his  woes,  are  tenderly,  as  well  as  continually, 
regarded  by  his  God. 

In  seasons  of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  bereavement,  or  desertion ; 
when  he  has  lost  his  parents,  or  his  children  ;  or  is  forsaken  by 
his  former  friends  and  companions:  when  the  world  begins  to 
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seem  lo  him  a  desert,  and  lil'e  to  be  a  burden  :  God  is  then  at 
hand,  his  Father,  and  everlasting  Friend  j  and  will  be  better  to  him 
than  sons  and  da^tghters.  The  Pliysician  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  of  the  soul,  will  administer  healing  to  his  diseased  frame; 
pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  his  wounded  spirit;  and  enable 
him  to  say,  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul!  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me  F  Hope  thou  in  God  ^  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God. 

When  those  around  him  become  hostile  to  his  character,  and 
to  his  religion  ;  when  he  himself  is  hated,  despised,  and  perse- 
cuted :  when  for  help  he  looks  through  the  world  in  vain,  and  is 
ready  to  sink  in  the  gulph  of  despair  :  let  him  remember,  that 
God  has  been  present,  to  behold  all  his  sufferings ;  and  will 
effectually  guard  him  from  every  fatal  evil.  He  may  indeed  be 
persecuted,  but  he  will  not  be  forsaken  ;  he  may  be  cast  down,^ 
but  he  will  not  be  destroyed.  Let  him  also  remember,  that  his- 
afflictions,  though  they  may  seem  heavy,  are  but  for  a  moment, 
and  are,  therefore,  reaHy  light ;  and  that  they  will  work  for  him 
an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

In  seasons  of  temptation,  when  his  resolution  to  resist,  hi.S' 
fortitude  to  endure,  his  patience  to  sufier,  his  wisdom  to  devise 
means  of  escape,  and  his  diligence  and  faithfulness  to  use  them, 
fail  and  decline  :  or  even  when,  immersed  in  sloth  and  security, 
he  ceases  to  watch  over  himself,  and  to  guard  against  impending 
evil :  God  still  is  present,  to  supply  all  his  wants  ;  to  renew  his 
vigor ;  to  support  his  yielding  constancy ;  to  awaken  in  him  new 
vigilance  ;  to  quicken  in  him  a  contrite  sense  of  his  backsliding : 
to  deliver  him  from  the  unequal  contest ;  and  to  bless  him  with 
returning  hope,  peace,  and  safety. 

When  self-confidence,  self-flattery,  and  self-righteousness,  in- 
flate, deform,  and  betray  him  :  when  no  Christian  friend  is  near,  to 
know,  to  pity,  or  to  rescue  him  :  God,  even  then,  is  present,  to 
humble,  to  guide,  and  to  restore  him  :  and  to  enable  him  to  find  a 
safe  path  over  the  otherwise  insurmountable  obstacles  to  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  way  of  life. 

Does  he,  with  other  humble  followers  of  the  Redeemer,  mourn 
in  Zion  the  hidings  of  God's  face,  his  own  backslidings,  or  the 
depre'=ision  and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-christians  ;  and  feel,  as  if 
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both  himself  and  the  Churcli  were  deserted  and  forsjottcn  ?  Let 
him  remember,  that,  aUhough  his  heavenly  Father  hath  smitten 
him  for  his  sins  with  a  rod,  and  for  his  iniquities  with  stripes  ;  yet 
his  covenant  hc.roill  not  take  aioay^  nor  forget  his  mercy  j  thai 
the  walls  of  Zion  are  continually  before  him;  and  that  she  is 
graven  on  the  palms  of  his  hands  ;  that,  although  a  woman  may 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on 
the  son  of  her  womb  y  yet  will  her  Redeemer  not  forget  his  Church  ; 
and  that  He  will  keep  her  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  preserve  her 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Let  him  remember,  that  Jehovah  will 
soon  lift  tipon  him,  and  his  fellow-saints,  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  will  soon  appoint,  unto  them  all,  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness. 

Is  he  come  to  a  dying  bed  ?  Is  Eternity,  with  all  its  amazing 
scenes,  beginning  to  be  unveiled  ?  Is  his  final  trial  ready  to  com- 
mence ?  Is  his  account  even  now  to  be  given  ;  his  sentence  to  be 
pronounced  ;  and  his  endless  allotment  to  be  fixed  ?  Behold  on 
the  throne  of  Judgment  that  glorious  person,  who  has  promised, 
that  he  will  never  leave  him,  nor  forsake  him.  He  is  the  Judge, 
by  whom  he  is  to  be  tried  ;  the  Rewarder,  by  whom  his  destiny- 
is  to  be  fixed  for  ever.  This  divine  Redeemer  will  now  remem- 
ber him  as  one  of  those,  for  whom  he  died,  as  one  of  those,  for 
whom  he  has  made  unceasing  intercession  before  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  Heavens. 

Sthly.  What  an  affecting  and  amazing  display  zoill  be  made  of 
the  Omniscience  of  God,  at  the-  last  Judgment  ? 

On  this  solemn  day,  all  mankind  will  be  judged  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  That  these  may  be  the  foundation  of 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  it  is  indispensable,  that  they  should 
be  known  clearly  and  certainly  :  the  sins,  together  with  all  their 
aggravations  and  palliations ;  the  virtues,  w^ith  all  their  diminu- 
tions and  enhancements.  To  the  same  end  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary, that  the  system  of  retribution  should  also  be  perfectly  com- 
prehended ;  so  that  every  administration  of  reward,  both  to  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  should,  throughout  Eternity,  be  mea- 
sured out  to  each  individual  exactly  as  his  whole  character  de- 
mands.    Of  eourse,  the  knowledge,  which  will  here  be  indispen 
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sable,  will  be  a  perfect  comprehension  of  this  system,  together 
with  all  the  moral  conduct,  and  all  the  circumstances,  of  the  in- 
numerable beings,  who  will  be  judged.  The  display  of  this 
knowledge,  it  is  evident  will  be  the  greatest  display  announced 
by  the  Scriptures,  and  infinitely  greater  than  any  other,  con- 
ceivable by  the  human  mind.  This  display  will  be,  also,  far 
more  affecting  than  any  other :  for  on  it  will  depend  all  the  im- 
mortal concerns  of  the  innumerable  children  of  Adam.  Yet 
such  a  display  will  certainly  be  made,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
exhibit  God  in  the  character  of  an  upright  judge,  an  impartial 
dispenser  of  good  and  evil  to  his  creatures ;  as  to  stop  every 
mouth,  and  force  every  heart  to  confess,  that  he  is  just  when  he. 
judgeth,  and  clear  when  he  condemneth. 

What  manifestations  of  the  human  character  will  then  be 
made  ?  How  different  will  be  the  appearance,  which  pride,  am- 
bition, and  avarice,  sloth,  lust,  and  intemperance,  will  wear  in  the 
sight  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  universe,  and  in  the 
sight  of  those,  who  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  these  evil  pas- 
sions, from  that,  which  they  have  customarily  worn  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  How  low  will  the  haughty  man  be  bowed  doion? 
How  will  the  splendour  of  power  and  conquest  set  in  darkness  ? 
How  will  the  golden  mountains  of  opulence  melt  away,  and  leave 
the  dreaming  possessor  poor,  and  naked,  and  miserable,  and  in 
want  of  all  things.  How  will  the  sensualist  awake  out  of  his 
momentary  vision  of  pleasure,  and  find  it  all  changed  to  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit?  How  little,  in  innumerable  instances, 
will  the  worldly  great  then  appear  ?  How  contemptible  the  re- 
nowned ?  how  weak  the  powerful  ?  how  foolish  the  rvise  men, 
and  disputers,  of  this  world?  On  the  contrary,  with  what  confi- 
dence and  joy  will  the  poor,  despised,  humble  Christian  lift  ?/p 
his  head,  and  take  his  proper  place  in  the  great  scale  of  being, 
because  he  beholds  his  redemption  arrived?  Here,  first,  his  cha- 
racter will  be  openly  acknowledged,  and  his  worth  confessed. 
Last  in  the  present  world,  he  will  be  numbered  among  the  first 
in  the  world  to  come.  A  feeble,  faded,  half  extinguished  lamp 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  will  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  Father. 
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How  differently  will  our  own  characters  appear  from  what  we 
imagine  them  to  be,  during  our  present  life.  Here  most  of  our 
sins  are  forgotten ;  there  they  are  all  recorded  in  the  book  of 
God's  remembrance.  Here  vast  multitudes  of  them  are  con- 
cealed ;  there  they  will  all  be  displayed  in  the  open  day.  Here 
they  are  often  mistaken  by  self-iiattery  for  virtues ;  there  they 
will  be  irresistibly  seen  in  all  their  native  deformity.  How  de- 
lightful will  it  then  be  to  find,  that  they  have  been  blotted  out  by 
the  divine  mercy  as  a  thick  cloud ;  that  they  have  been  expiated 
by  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer?  What  a  consolation,  what 
transport,  will  it  be  to  find,  that,  numerous  and  great  as  our  ini- 
quities have  been,  yet  our  whole  character  was  such  in  the  eye 
of  the  heart-searching  God,  as  to  entitle  us,  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  to  a  reward  of  endless  life  and  glory  ? 


SERMON  VII. 


OMNIPOTENCE  AND  INDEPENDENCE  OF  GOD. 


Genesis  xvii.  1. 

I  am  the  Almighty  God. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Omnipresence  and  Omnis^ 
cience  of  God.  The  next  subject  in  the  natural  order  of  discus- 
sion is  his  Almighty  Power. 

In  the  text,  this  attribute  is  asserted  directly  by  God  himself 
to  Abraham,  when  he  renewed  with  him  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  instituted  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  In  a  manner 
equally  explicit,  are  similar  declarations  made  throughout  every 
part  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Omnipotence  of  God  is,  also,  easily  demonstrated  by  Rea- 
son ;  so  easily,  that  no  divine  attribute  has,  perhaps,  been  so 
strongly  realized,  or  generally  acknowledged.  So  general  is 
this  acknowledgement,  that  a  sober  attempt  to  persuade  a  Chris- 
tian audience  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  would  be  scarcely  con- 
sidered as  serious,  or  as  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  good 
sense.  An  attempt  to  impress  this  doctrine  on  the  mind  is  not, 
however,  liable  to  the  same  objections,  nor  indeed  to  any  objec- 
tion. It  cannot  but  be  a  profitable  employment  to  examine, 
briefly,  several  things,  in  which  we  find  the  most  striking  displays 
of  this  perfection.  To  such  an  examination  I  shall,  therefore, 
proceed :  and  observe. 
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I.  That  ihe  power  of  God  is  gloriously  manifested  in  the  work 
of  Creation. 

Creation  may  be  defined,  the  production  of  existence  where 
nothing  was  before.  The  power,  displayed  in  the  act  of  creat- 
ing, not  only  exceeds  all  finite  comprehension,  but  is  plainly  so 
great,  as  to  exclude  every  rational  limitation.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe,  that  the  power,  which  originally  gives  existence,  can- 
not do  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  capa- 
ble of  being  done  ;  or,  in  other  words,  every  thing,  the  doing  of 
which  involves  not  a  contradiction.  When  we  contemplate 
creative  power ;  we  neither  attempt,  nor  pretend,  to  form  any 
estimate  of  its  extent ;  but  are  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement 
at  the  character  of  him,   who  gives  being  wherever  he  pleases. 

On  the  simple  act  of  creating,  however,  it  is  not  easy  for  such 
minds,  as  ours,  to  dwell.  A  single  glance  of  the  mind  makes  us 
possessed  of  all,  which  we  know  concerning  this  effort  of  Omni- 
potence, as  it  is  in  itself.  But  there  are  several  things,  relative 
to  the  eflfects  which  it  produces,  capable  of  mightily  enhancing 
our  ideas  concerning  this  astonishing  exertion  of  power.  Of  this 
nature  is,  in  the 

1st,  place,  77ie  vastness  and  multitude  of  the  things  rvhichwere 
created. 

The  world,  which  we  inhabit,  is  itself  a  vast  and  amazing 
work.  The  great  divisions  of  Land  and  Water ;  the  Continents 
and  Oceans,  into  which  it  is  distributed  ;  nay,  the  Mountains 
and  Plains,  the  Lakes  and  Rivers,  with  which  it  is  magnificently 
adorned ;  are,  severally,  sufiiciently  wonderful  and  affecting  to 
fill  our  minds,  and  to  engross  all  the  power  of  Contemplation. 
Nor  are  our  thoughts  less  deeply  interested  by  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  plants,  trees,  and  animals,  with  which  every  part  of  the 
Globe  is  stored  at  every  period  of  time.  All  these,  also,  rise 
and  fall  in  an  uninterrupted  succession.  When  one  perishes, 
another  immediately  succeeds.  No  blank  is  permitted,  and  no 
vacuity  found :  but  creating  energy,  always  operating,  produces 
a  continual  renovation  of  that  which  is  lost. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  Heavens,  we  are  still  more 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  many  such  worlds,  composing  the  planeta- 
ry system.     The  Comets,  which  surround  our  Sun,  greatly  in- 
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crease  our  amazement  by  their  numbers,  the  velocity  of  their 
motions,  and  the  inconceivable  extent  of  their  circuits.  It  is 
still  more  enhanced  by  the  union  of  these  numerous  worlds  in 
one  vast  system,  connected  by  a  common  centre,  and  revolving 
round  that  centre  with  a  harmony,  and  splendour,  worthy  of  a 
God. 

But  this  system,  great  and  wonderful  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  speck, 
compared  with  the  real  extent  of  the  Creation.  Satisfactory 
evidence  exists,  that  every  sta¥,  which  twinkles  in  the  firmament, 
is  no  other  than  a  Sun,  a  world  of  light,  surrounded  by  its  own 
attendant  planets,  formed  into  a  system  similar  to  ours.  Forty- 
five  thousand  such  stars  have  been  counted,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Herschellian  Telescope,  in  so  small  a  part  of  the  Heavens,  that, 
supposing  this  part  to  be  sown  no  thicker  than  the  rest,  the  same 
Telescope  would  reach  at  least  seventy-five  millions  in  the  whole 
sphere.  By  means  of  new  improvements  in  the  same  optical 
instrument,  they  have  been  found  to  be  numerous  to  a  degree 
still  more  astonishing.  Every  one  of  these  is,  in  my  view,  ra- 
tionally concluded  to  be  the  Sun,  and  Centre,  of  a  system  of 
planetary  and  cometary  worlds.  Beyond  this,  I  think  it  not  at 
all  improbable,  that,  were  we  transported  to  the  most  distant  of 
the  visible  stars,  we  should  find  there  a  firmament  expanding 
over  our  heads,  studded  in  the  same  manner  with  stars  innume- 
rable. Nay,  were  we  to  repeat  the  same  flight,  and  be  again 
wafted  through  the  same  distance,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  we 
should  behold  a  new  repetition  of  the  same  sublimity  and  glory. 
In  this  manner  immensity  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be  peopled 
with  worlds  innumerable,  constituting  the  boundless  empire  of 
Jehovah.  How  amazing,  then,  must  be  the  power  and  greatness 
of  Him,  who  not  only  tellelh  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names,  but  with  a  word  spoke  them  all  int© 
being. 

2dly.  The  peculiar  nature  and  splendour  of  many  of  these 
works  strongly  impress  on  our  minds  the  greatness  of  creating 
power. 

Of  this  nature  are  all  those  vast  works  in  the  Heavens,  which 
I  have  mentioned  under  the  last  head.  To  single  out  one  of 
them  ;  how  glorious  a  work  is  the  Sun  ?  Of  what  astonishing  di- 
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meiisions  ?  Of  what  wonderful  attraction  ?  Possessed  of  what  su- 
preme, unchangeable,  and  apparently  immortal  glory  ?  Of  what 
perpetual,  and  incomprehensible  influence  on  the  world,  which 
we  inhabit  ?  not  only  causing  it  to  move  around  its  orbit  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  but  producing,  over  its  extensive  surface, 
warmth  and  beauty,  life  and  activity,  comfort  and  joy,  in  all 
the  millions  of  beings,  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 

Magnificent,  however,  as  this  object  is,  one  mind  is  a  more 
wonderful,  more  important,  more  illustrious  display  of  creating 
power,  than  the  whole  inanimate  universe.  Suns  with  all  their 
greatness  and  glory  are  still  without  life,  without  consciousness, 
without  enjoyment ;  incapable,  in  themselves,  of  action,  know- 
ledge, virtue,  or  voluntary  usefulness.  A  mind,  on  the  contrary, 
is  possessed  of  all  these  exalted  powers,  and  is  capable  of  pos- 
sessing all  these  sublime  attributes.  A  mind  can  know,  love, 
and  glorify,  its  Creator ;  can  be  instamped  with  his  image,  and 
adorned  with  his  beauty  and  loveliness  ;  and  can  appear  desira- 
ble and  delightful  to  his  eye.  It  can  reflect,  as  a  mirror,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  (for  so  ought  the  passage*  to  be  translated)  and  be 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.  It  can  love,  and  bless,  its  fellow-minds;  be  loved, 
and  blessed,  by  them ;  and  become  an  useful  and  honourable  in- 
strument of  advancing  endlessly  the  universal  good  of  the  intelli- 
gent kingdom.  In  all  these  glorious  attainments  it  can  advance 
with  an  unceasing  progress  throughout  Eternity.  In  this  pro- 
gress, it  can  rise  to  the  heights,  where  angels  now  dwell ;  and, 
passing  those  heights,  can  ascend  higher,  and  higher,  till,  in  the 
distant  ages  of  endless  being,  it  shall  look  down  on  the  most 
exalted  created  excellence,  which  now  exists,  as  the  mere  da wn- 
ings  of  infantine  intelligence.  Worlds  and  Suns  were  created 
for  the  use  of  minds  ;  but  minds  were  created  for  the  use  of  God. 

3dly.  The  same  impressions  are  strongly  made,  when  we  regard 
God  as  the  Author  of  life. 

The  communication  of  life  is  a  creative  act,  entirely,  and  illus- 
triously, superior  to  the  mere  communication  of  existence.  In 
the  wonderful  power,  manifested  in  this  communication,  the  glory 
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of  God,  in  the  character  of  the  Creator,  is  pre-eminently  dis- 
played. Accordingly  the  living  God,  and  the  living  Father  ;  that 
is,  the  God,  who  has  life,  originally,  and  independently,  in  him- 
self, and  is  the  source  of  it  to  all  living  beings ;  are  titles,  chosen 
to  unfold  especially  the  glory  of  the  Divine  nature.  In  the  same 
manner,  also,  our  Saviour  challenges  this  wonderful  attribute  to 
himself,  as  a  direct  and  unquestionable  proof  of  his  divinity,  w^^' 
the  Father,  saith  he,  halh  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself.  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead, 
and  quickeneth  ;  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will.  In 
the  same  manner,  it  is  elsewhere  said,  It  is  the  Spirit,  that  quick- 
eneth. 

The  possession  of  life  confers  on  every  thing,  vrhich  is  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  a  distinction,  by  which  it  is  raised  at  once  above  all 
inanimate  matter.  Even  Vegetables,  of  which  life  is  predicated 
in  a  figurative  sense  only,  derive  from  it  a  total  superiority  to  all 
those  beings,  which  are  found  in  the  mineral  Kingdom.  Ani- 
mal life,  which  is  life  in  its  humblest  degree,  raises  the  being,  in 
whom  it  exists,  totally  above  all  those  things,  which  are  not  ani- 
mated, by  making  them,  at  once,  objects  on  which  the  emotions 
of  the  soul  may  be  employed,  and  subjects  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
happiness  or  misery.  Of  these  great  distinctions,  every  one 
knows,  no  part  of  the  mineral  or  vegetable  world  is  susceptible. 

Rational  life  is  an  attribute,  of  importance  and  distinction  far 
higher  still ;  and  is  the  most  wonderful  display  of  the  divine  en- 
ergy, which  the  Universe  contains.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  sense  the 
end,  for  which  all  things  else  were  created,  and  without  which 
there  is  no  probability,  that  they  would  ever  have  been.  In 
exact  accordance  with  the  views,  which  I  have  expressed 
on  this  subject,  we  find  a  peculiar  attention  rendered  to  it  by 
God,  in  the  creation  of  Man.  Other  things  had  been  called  into 
being,  antecedently  to  this  event ;  and  Man,  as  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  terrestrial  beings,  and  the  end,  for  which  they  were 
made,  was  reserved  to  be  the  closing  work.  The  World,  his 
magnificent  habitation,  was  finished,  before  the  Tenant  was 
formed,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  occupied.  Then  God  held  a 
solemn  consultation  on  this  new  and  interesting  work,  and  said, 
Ijet  US  make  man  in  our  oron  image,  after  our  likeness.     This 
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consultation,  holden  by  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  on  the  sub- 
ject of  communicating  rational  life,  j3lainly  and  affectiagly  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  higher  and  more  noble  object  of  divine  power, 
than  all  those  which  had  preceded.  From  this  pre-eminent  im- 
portance it  arises,  that  the  termination  of  it,  usually  denominated 
annihilation,  is  in  the  view  of  tbe  mind,  invested  with  intense 
gloom,  and  the  deepest  horror ;  and  that  immortality,  or  the  end- 
less continuance  of  rational  life,  is  an  object  always  encircled 
with  radiance,  and  regarded  with  exultation  and  rapture. 

4thly.  The  manner,  in  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  icork  of 
Creation  as  being  performed,  most  forcibly  impresses  on  our  minds 
the  greatness  of  Creating poxoer. 

The  greatness  of  power  is  discerned  not  only  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  effects  which  it  produces  ;  but  in  the  ease,  also,  with  which 
they  are  produced.  In  this  we  are  led  rationally  and  indeed 
irresistibly,  to  discern,  that  the  whole  of  the  power  possessed  is 
not  exerted ;  and  that  other  and  greater  effects  would,  of  course, 
spring  from  superior  efforts,  of  which  the  same  power  is  obvious- 
ly capable.  When  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  he 
said,  Let  there  be  light :  Let  there  be  a  Firmament :  Let  the  wa- 
ters be  gathered  into  one  place  ^  and  Let  the  dry  land  appear.  All 
these  and  other  similar  commands  were  exactly,  and  instanta- 
neously, obeyed.  In  a  moment,  Light  invested  the  world ;  the 
firmament  arched  above  it ;  the  waters  rolled  backward  into  their 
bed  ;  the  dry  land  heaved  ;  and  the  mountains  lifted  their  heads 
towards  Heaven.  The  World  with  all  its  furniture  and  inhabi- 
tants, the  Heavens  with  all  their  magnificence,  arose  out  of  no- 
thing, at  a  command.  How  superior  to  all  finite  comprehension 
must  be  the  power  of  Him,  who  spake,  and  this  stupendous  work 
joas  done. 

II.  The  Omnipotence  of  God  is  divinely  displayed  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  all  things. 

The  existence,  and  attributes,  which  God  has  given  to  all  be- 
ings. He  only  can  continue.  He  only  holds  together  the  innu- 
merable atoms,  which  compose  the  innumerable  material  forms, 
found  in  the  Universe ;  the  plants  and  trees,  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains, the  rivers  and  oceans.  His  power  is  the  only  bond,  by 
which  worlds  are  bound ;  or  by  which  they  are  united  in  the 
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planetary  systems.  This  Union,  this  continuance  of  their  be- 
ing, is  both  an  effect,  and  a  proof,  of  the  same  energy,  from 
which  they  were  all  originally  derived.  The  same  energy  up- 
holds all  their  attributes,  and  conducts  all  their  operations. 

These  beings  are  endless  in  their  multitude,  immensely  dis- 
tant in  times  and  places,  wonderful  often  in  their  greatness  and 
importance,  and  to  finite  minds  innumerable  in  their  diversities. 
All,  also,  are  parts  of  one  vast  and  perfect  whole ;  to  the  per- 
fection of  which,  each,  in  its  appointed  place  and  time,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary.  What  a  power  must  that  be,  which,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  works  in  every  vegetable  and  animal 
system  in  this  great  world;  which  upholds,  quickens, and  invigo- 
rates, every  mind ;  which,  at  the  same  moment,  also,  acts  in  the 
.same  efficacious  manner  in  every  part  of  the  solar  system,  and 
of  all  the  other  systems  which  compose  the  Universe  ?  Wha( 
must  be  the  power  of  Him,  who  sends  abroad,  every  moment, 
immense  oceans  of  light  from  the  Sun,  and  innumerable  such 
oceans  from  the  Stars ;  who  holds  all  worlds  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  retains  them  exactly  in  their  places,  and  rolls  them  through 
the  fields  of  Ether  with  unceasing,  most  rapid,  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  harmonious  motions  ;  and  who,  thus  accomplish- 
ing every  purpose  for  which  they  were  made,  prevents  the  least 
disturbance,  error,  or  imperfection. 

III.  The  Omnipotence  of  God  is  strongli/  impressed  on  ourniinds 
by  the  consideration,  that  it  is  unaltered  and  undecaying. 

These  mighty  exertions  have  been  already  made  through 
many  thousand  years  :  still  they  are  perfectly  made.  They  arc 
made  without  intermission,  rest,  or  relaxation.  From  century 
to  century  the  energy  operates  night  and  day ;  and  operates  now 
with  the  same  force  and  effect,  as  at  the  beginning.  Every 
where  it  is  seen ;  and  is  seen  every  where  to  be  the  same.  It 
is,  therefore,  wholly  unspent ;  and  plainly  incapable  of  being 
spent,  or  diminished. 

In  this  wonderful  fact  is  exhibited  unanswerable  proof  of  that 
sublime  declaration  of  the  Prophet ;  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast 
thou  not  heard,  that  the  Everlasting  God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator 
of  the  ends  of  the  Earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  joeary  ? 

Vol.  L  15 
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REMARKS. 

From  this  doctrine  wc  learn  in  the 

1st.   place,  that  God  is  absolutely  independent. 

By  the  absolute  independence  of  God  I  intend,  that  he  needs, 
and  can  need,  nothing  to  render  his  ability,  either  to  do,  or  to 
enjoy,  whatever  he  pleases,  greater  or  more  perfect ;  but  that  he 
possesses,  in  and  of  himself,  all  possible  ability  for  both  these 
purposes ;  so  that  his  desires  can  never  be  opposed,  nor  his  de- 
signs frustrated,  either  from  want  of  knowledge  to  discern,  or 
power  to  accomplish,  whatever  is  desirable,  or  useful.  The 
proof  of  this  Independence  is  complete,  in  the  account  which 
has  been  given  of  the  Omnipresence,  Omniscience,  and  Omnipo- 
tence, of  God.  He,  who  contrived,  who  created,  and  who  go- 
verns, all  things,  can  contrive,  create,  and  do,  whatever  involves 
not  a  contradiction.  He  must,  therefore,  have  all  good  in  his 
power,  and  possession  ;  and  can  plainly  need,  and  receive,  no- 
thing. Every  created  thing  he  made  ;  and  gave  it  just  such  at- 
tributes as  he  pleased.  Every  thing  continues  in  existence  for 
just  such  a  time,  and  in  just  such  a  state,  as  he  chooses;  and 
operates  in  that  manner  only,  which  is  prescribed,  or  permitted, 
by  him.  Nothing  therefore  can  do,  or  be,  what  is,  on  the  whole, 
contrary  to  his  choice.  Of  course  He  cannot  be  disappointed 
of  any  purpose,  unless  we  were  to  suppose  him  pleased  to  be 
disappointed ;  a  self-contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted, 
even  by  a  child.  According  to  this  scheme  he  says  of  himself, 
My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure* .  And 
again,  He  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and 
among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his  handf 
or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  ? 

2dly.  By  this  perfection,  God  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  go- 
vernment of  all  things.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 
manifestation  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  government  of  the 
universe,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  to  this  purpose  the  Omni- 
potence of  God  is  indispensable.  The  same  power,  which  form- 
ed this  vast  machine,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  in 
their  proper  places  the  several  parts ;  and  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  whole  to  the  ends,  which  they  are  destined  to  accom* 

*  See  Isaiah  xlvi.  10,  and  Dan.  iv.  35. 
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plish.  By  this  attribute  only  is  God  able  to  prevent  all  disorder 
and  decay,  and  to  frustrate  all  opposition.  Many  of  the  Intelli- 
gent creatures,  which  he  has  made,  are  possessed  of  such  pow- 
ers, as,  if  uncontroled  by  him,  might  occasion  important  obstruc- 
tions to  the  progress  of  many  parts  of  his  great  kingdom,  and  a 
consequent  frustration,  or  prevention,  of  many  of  his  designs. 
The  mischiefs  and  miseries,  which,  in  the  course  of  Eternity, 
might  be  introduced  into  the  Universe,  might  easily  exceed  all 
finite  estimation.  But  to  every  one  of  these  beings  He  is  able 
to  say,  and  actually  says,  as  he  said,  in  ancient  times,  to  the 
restless  ocean,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come.,  but  no  further. 

In  the  same  manner  he  is  infinitely  able,  also,  to  furnish  all 
beings,  animated  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  with  that 
energy,  by  which  they  operate  to  the  unceasing  promotion  of  the 
infinite  good,  which  he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  The  Kingdom 
©f  God  is  a  kingdom  of  means.  With  infinite  wisdom  and  benig- 
nity he  has  chosen  to  adorn  his  Intelligent  creatures  with  such 
faculties,  as  enable  them  to  become  subordinate  agents  in  the 
great  system,  to  coincide  voluntarily  with  him  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  perfect  designs ;  and  thus  to  sustain  the  character  of  mo- 
ral excellence,  and  become  lovely  in  his  sight.  Even  the  inani- 
mate world,  as  a  passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  theirs,  of 
promoting  the  same  designs,  claims,  in  this  manner,  a  species  of 
inferior,  but  real,  importance,  and  shows  forth  the  praise  of  its 
divine  Author.  But  all  the  powers  and  faculties,  by  which  hi^^ 
creatures  perform  the  respective  parts  allotted  to  them,  are  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  given,  by  his  Omnipotence,  which  in  this  man- 
ner is  every  where  glorified ;  and  is  every  where  the  Rock,  on 
which  is  founded  the  great  building  of  the  Universe. 

As  God,  by  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  is  possessed 
of  a  complete  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plea- 
sure, and  thus  rendered  absolutely  Independent ;  it  is  evident, 
that  he  must  be  infinitely  removed  from  all /ear,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  d\\  favouritism,  on  the  other.  From  the  former  of  these 
considerations  it  is  certain,  that  he  cannot  in  any  degree  be  de- 
terred from  the  performance  of  any  thing,  which  is  right  and 
good  ;  and  from  the  other,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  allured  to 
the  production  of  any  thing,  which  fs  Avrong.  or  injurioTi^  to  hi^ 
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creatures.  To  him,  who  is  raised  above  all  actual  and  possible 
want,  who  can  do  what  he  pleases,  and  has,  therefore,  every 
thing  in  his  possession,  unchangeably  and  eternally,  there  can 
be  no  private,  partial  interest;  no  conceivable  prejudice;  no 
bias,  no  undue  regard,  towards  any  being.  His  views,  and  his 
conduct,  alike,  must  be  impartial ;  public ;  founded  on  the  real 
state  of  things;  and  directed  towards  all  beings  according  to 
their  proper  chaiacter  and  real  desert.  His  creatures  can  plain- 
ly present  no  motive  to  Him  to  depart  from  that  course  of  con- 
duct, which  in  His  view  is  wise  and  good.  Here,  then,  in  the 
character,  and  circumstances,  of  the  Deity  an  immoveable  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  universal,  perfect,  and  glorious  Rectitude, 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  also,  is  derived  that  awfxd 
character^  regarded  by  sinful  beings  with  supreme  dread,  and  b}' 
virtuous  ones  with  supreme  reverence.  Intelligent  beings  are 
governed  only  by  motives.  In  this  attribute,  especially  as  in- 
separably connected  with  Omniscience,  all  such  beings  find  most 
solemn  and  cogent  motives  io  fear  that  glorious  and  fearful  name, 
vTehovah  their  God  ;  to  be  terrified  at  the  thought  of  sinning 
against  him ;  to  tremble  at  the  effects  of  his  anger ;  and  to  ab- 
stain from  rebellion  against  his  government.  Here  the  Right- 
eous find  the  strongest  motives  to  resist  temptation ;  and  the 
wicked,  to  return  to  their  duty.  A  powerless  God,  however 
lovely  and  excellent,  could  neither  defend  his  own  honour,  nor 
protect  his  creatures,  however  dutiful,  from  injustice  and  ruin. 
To  a  Ruler  of  free  agents,  therefore,  Power  is  indispensable  for 
the  support  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the  safety  and  peace  of  his 
subjects.  To  the  Ruler  of  all  free  agents.  Omnipotence  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  perfect  establishment  of  his  infinite  glory,  and 
the  obedience  and  consequent  happiness  of  his  immense  and  eter- 
nal Kingdom. 

3dly.  How  terrible  an  enemy  to  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinners 
is  an  Omnipotent  God. 

I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  will  cause  them  that  love  me  to 
inherit  substance  ^  I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and 
reward  them  that  hate  me  ;  is  language,  completely  descriptive 
of  the  designs  and  dispensations  of  Jehovah,  towards  his  ra- 
tional creatures.     This  is  the  only  exhibition  of  the  divine  go- 
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vernmcitt  in  the  Scriptures  :  it  is  the  only  view,  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  formed  of  that  government  by  Reason.  No  man 
can,  for  a  moment,  seriously  believe,  that  God  can  love,  and  re- 
ward, those  who  hate  him,  or  hate,  and  punish,  those  who  love 
him.  Such  conduct  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  an  InteJligent  being ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed 
to  the  Author  of  all  intelligence. 

Let  me  now  bring  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
member  of  this  audience.  Let  me  ask,  and  let  each  individual 
solemnly  answer  in  his  own  mind,  "  Do  you  love  God  ?  Do  you 
desire  to  please  him  ?  Do  you  cheerfully  obey  his  command- 
ments ?  Do  you  humbly  and  faithfully  walk  in  his  ordinances  ? 
Or  do  you,  with  the  wicked  of  old,  and  of  all  succeeding  ages, 
say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knozvledgf 
of  thy  ways  P  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  him  ^ 
and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him  .'"' 

Call  to  mind,  I  beseech  you,  how  many  denunciations  of  fu- 
ture vengeance  against  impenitent  sinners  are  uttered  in  his 
Word.  Remember,  that  all  these  were  uttered  by  Him,  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  extent  of  the 
punishment  which  it  demands  ;  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  own  designs,  and  with  an  immoveable  purpose  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  How  certain  is  it,  then,  that  they 
will  be  exactly  executed  ;  and  that  the  impious  and  the  profli- 
gate, the  impenitent  and  the  unbelieving,  will  drink  the  dregg 
of  divine  indignation  ?  Consider  in  how  many  forms  of  alarm 
these  threatenings  are  delivered  ;  what  woes  they  contain  ;  and 
what,  that  is  terrible,  they  do  not  contain.  With  these  affecting 
things  in  view,  remember,  that  He,  who  has  denounced  these 
woes,  He,  who  will  execute  these  denunciations,  is  the  Almighty 
God.  How  fearfully  able  is  such  a  God  to  inflict  every  punish- 
ment, and  to  execute  every  threatening !  What  amazing  sources 
of  suffering  are  within  the  limits  of  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipo- 
tence !  How  easily  can  he  make  every  pore,  faculty,  and  thought, 
the  channel,  and  the  seat,  of  inexpressible  anguish ! 

Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  utterly  unable  all  other  beings  arc 
to  deliver  out  of  his  hand.  Who  on  Earth,  or  in  Heaven,  has  an 
tirrn  likf:  God.  or  ra^  th-nvdcr  viifh  a,  voice,  like  Him  ?     His  hand 
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can  reach,  as  His  eye  can  pierce,  "  beyond  all  limit."  No  ca- 
verns, no  solitudes,  no  depths  of  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  can  hide 
from  Him  the  miserable  objects  of  his  wrath.  Should  they  ascend 
up  into  Heaven^  He  is  there.  Should  they  make  their  bed  in  hell  ^ 
behold.  He  is  there.  Should  they  take  the  roings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  zn  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  would  his 
hand  lead  them,  and  his  right  hand  xooidd  hold  them.  Shoidd 
they  say,  Surely  the  darkness  will  cover  us :  even  the  night  would 
be  light  about  them. 

Let  these  most  affecting  things  sink  deep  into  your  hearts. 
Remember,  that  you  were  made,  and  are  preserved  in  life,  health, 
and  comfort,  in  probation  and  hope,  by  the  Almighty  power  of 
God ;  and  that  on  him  you  depend  for  every  blessing  present  and 
future,  for  safety  from  every  evil,  and  for  final  deliverance  from 
every  danger.  On  his  pleasure  alone  is  your  being  suspended, 
and  your  welfare.  Of  what  importance,  then,  is  it  to  every  one 
of  you,  that  he  should  love  you,  and  be  pleased  with  you;  and, 
of  course,  that  you  should  love  Him,  and  faithfully  labour  to 
please  Him  ?  Have  you  ever  brought  this  subject  home  to  your 
hearts,  and  pondered  it  with  that  solemnity,  which  its  impor- 
tance requires  ?  Has  the  amazing  interest,  which  you  have  in 
obtaining  the  favour  of  God,  been  realized  by  you  ?  Is  it  now 
a  part  of  your  plans  for  future  life,  to  begin  the  great  work  of 
attaining  his  approbation  at  some  approaching  period?  Is  this 
period  fixed,  and  known  ?  Are  the  terms,  on  which  this  immense 
possession  maybe  gained,  considered,  and  adopted,  by  you? 
Have  you  remembered,  that  Christ  is  the  only  true  and  living 
way  to  acceptance,  with  God ;  and  that  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  alone,  is  found  the  justification  of  life  ?  Have  you  remem- 
bered, that  he  has  said,  To  day,  if  ye  xoill  hear  my  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts  ? 

Are  you,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  encounter  the  exer- 
tions of  that  power,  which  formed  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
when  employed  to  inflict  on  you  the  terrible  evils,  threatened  to 
all  those,  who  displease  him  ?  Have  you  devised,  or  can  you 
devise,  any  means  of  escape,  or  safety,  in  the  day  of  visitation  : 
any  means,  to  which  you  dare  trust  your  souls,  and  with  which 
you  dare  launch  into  eternity  ?     He  has  told  you  of  one  way,  in 
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which  safety  may  certainly  be  found,  and  which  Icud.s  directly  to 
Heaven.  Do  you  know  any  other,  which  terminates  in  that 
happy  place,  and  will  conduct  you  to  everlasting  joy. 

4thly.  How  useful  a  Friend  must  such  a  God  be  to  the  Righteous. 

That  God  is  a  faithful  and  steadfast  friend  to  the  righteous,  can- 
not be  questioned  ;  because  they  love,  and  labour,  to  please  him, 
and  must  therefore  be  loved  of  him  ;  and  because  they  are  the 
friends  and  followers  of  his  Son.  Accordingly,  lie  has  disclosed 
in  his  Word  designs  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  them,  so  great,  as 
almost  to  transcend  belief,  and  to  leave  the  mind  i-ather  lost  in 
astonishment  than  tilled  with  expectation.  He,  who  regards  his 
own  character  with  the  candour,  and  humility,  of  the  Gospel ; 
who  considers  how  greatly  and  how  often  he  has  sinned,  how 
guilty  his  life  must  appear  before  God,  and  how  utterly  unworthy 
he  is  of  the  least  of  all  his  mercies  ;  cannot  but  exclaim,  when 
he  casts  his  eye  over  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  Who  am  I, 
O  Lord  God,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?  For  thy  zvord^s 
sake,  and  according  to  thine  oion  heart,  hast  thou  spoken  all  these 
great  things  to  make  thy  servant  know  them.  Let  thy  name  be 
magnified  for  ever  :  for  now,  O  Lord  God,  thou  art  God  ;  and  thy 
words  be  true  ;  and  thou  hast  promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  ser- 
vant :  and  loith  thy  blessing  let  me  be  blessed  for  ever*. 

In  the  Covenant  of  grace  there  are  contained  treasures  of  good, 
to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  On  this  subject  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  comments  of  unrivalled  sublimity,  has  expressed  the 
most  accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and  astonishing,  senti- 
ments, whicli  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scriptures.  Jill  things, 
saith  he  to  Christians,  are  yours  ;  Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  come  ;  all  are  yours.  And  again,  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pozoers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come.  Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  he  able  to  separate  21s  from  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  And  again,  We  know,  that  all 
things  do  t  labour  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  From 
these  declarations  we  learn,  that  all  things  are  the  property,  and 
the  destined  possession,  of  the  righteous  ;  that  no  being,  or  event, 
shall  preclude  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  mighty  inheri- 
*  2  Samuel  vii.  t  suvs^yei. 
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tance  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  being  and  every  event 
is  employed,  with  one  vast  and  united  eftbrt,  to  place  this  bound- 
less good  in  their  hands.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  really  needed 
by  them,  whatever  is  really  good  for  them,  in  the  present  life, 
whatever  can  render  their  future  immortality  blessed  and  glori- 
ous, God  has  covenanted  to  bestow  on  them  through  the  media- 
tion of  Christ. 

When  he,  who  can  truly  say  to  Curruplion,  "'  Thou  art  mij  fa- 
ther,'''' and  to  the  Worm,  "  Thou  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister^'' 
turns  his  eye  to  these  wonderful  jjromises,  and  to  the  immense 
assemblage  of  blessings,  which  they  convey  ;  he  is  naturally  lost 
in  amazement,  and  prepared  to  believe  them,  only  in  a  loose  and 
general  manner.  Scarcely  can  he  persuade  himself,  that  they 
are  not  the  language  of  bold  and  sublime  exaggerations,  of  ar- 
dent and  daring  Hyperbole,  rather  than  sober  communications  of 
simple  truth.  Were  the  rewards  promised,  the  result  of  his  own 
obedience  ;  well  might  he  doubt.  But,  when  he  remembers,  thai 
God  has  not  spared  his  ovni  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
he  cannot,  if  he  would  act  rationally,  fail  to  unite  with  the  Apos- 
tle in  exclaiming.  How  shall  he  not  with  him,  also,  freely  give  us 
all  things  ?  The  benevolence,  necessary  to  the  origination, 
and  the  communication,  of  these  blessings,  is  in  this  event  prov- 
ed beyond  a  question. 

In  the  Omniscience  of  God  we  are  presented  with  ample  abili- 
ty to  contrive,  and  in  his  Omnipotence  with  ample  ability  to 
accomplish,  every  part  of  this  amazing  sum  of  good.  To  Him, 
who  willed  the  Universe  into  being,  it  is  ecjually  easy  to  create 
great  enjoyments,  as  little  ;  many,  as  few  ;  endless,  as  momenta- 
ry. The  vast  system  of  Good,  which  he  has  promised,  he  can 
call  into  existence  in  a  moment,  with  the  same  ease,  with  which 
he  can  create  an  insect  or  an  atom.  Whatever  he  gives,  his  store 
cannot  be  lessened  :  nor  can  a  preceding  communication  of  good 
be,  with  Him,  a  reason  for  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  communicate 
again.  Immeasurably  bountiful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  giving  : 
immeasurably  powerful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  providing. 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God  every  righteous  man  may,  then, 
confidently  expect  a  final  deliverance  from  all  his  enemies,  sor- 
rows, and  sins  ;  from  death,  and  the  grave ;  from  future  pollu- 
tion, and  eternal  woe.     He  may  be  certainly  assured,  that  the 
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same  glorious  and  everlasting  Friend  will  communicate  to  him, 
and  to  his  fellow-christians,  immortal  life ;  will  enlarge  their 
minds  with  increasing  knowledge  ;  will  improve  them  with  ever- 
growing virtue  ;  and  will  supply  them  with  endlessly  advancing 
happiness. 

5thly.  Ho7o  great  and  glorious  does  God  appear,  as  invested 
with  Almighty  power  ? 

Great  is  the  Lord,  says  the  Psalmist,  and  greatly  to  he  praised. 
One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  de- 
clare thy  mighty  acts.  All  thy  works  praise  thee,  O  Lord  ;  and 
thy  saints  shall  bless  thee.  They  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy 
kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power.  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations. 
Canst  thou,  says  Zophar,  by  searching  fnd  out  God?  canst  thou 
find  oxd  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  jvhat 
canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The 
measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the 
Sea.  Who  hath  measured  the  waters,  says  Isaiah,  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  ^  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span}  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure  ;  aud  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ? 

The  Being,  who  made,  upholds,  and  governs,  the  Universe, 
discloses  in  these  acts  his  own  proper  character ;  a  character 
infinitely  greater  and  more  glorious  than  the  highest  creature 
can  sustain,  or  comprehend.  All  beings  are  before  him  as  no- 
thing, and  justly  accounted  unto  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 

We  were  not,  indeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  this  wonderful 
Work.  We  did  not  behold  the  boundless  midnight  enlightened 
with  suns,  or  the  desolate  wilds  of  immensity  filled  with  worlds 
and  their  inhabitants.  We  did  not  hear  the  morning  Stars  sing 
together,  and  the  Sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.  But  in  the  history 
of  the  Creation,  dictated  by  the  voice  of  God,  we  are  presented 
with  such  sublime  views  of  this  amazing  subject,  as  stretch  our 
imaginations  to  the  utmost,  and  fill  our  understanding  with  as- 
tonishing ideas.  In  the  same  work,  as  it  is  daily  seen  by  our 
eyes,  we  discern  wonders  surpassing  number  and  measure,  and 
gloriously  illustrating  the  Power  by  which  all  are  accomplished. 
In  the  history  of  past  events,  also;  in  the  Deluge  ;  the  Destruc- 
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tion  of  Sodom,  the  Wonders  of  Egypt,  of  Sinai,  and  bf  Canaan  ; 
in  the  miracles  of  the  Prophets,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles ; 
are  such  manifestations  of  Almighty  power,  as  cannot  fail  to  as- 
tonish every  mind,  and  fill  every  heart  with  the  most  awful  ap- 
prehensions of  its  Maker. 

In  the  daily  providence  of  God,  we  are  also  witnesses  of  the 
amazing  cftects  of  his  Omnipotence.  In  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  we  behold  a  hand, 
whose  exertions  disclaim  all  limit.  We  hear  him,  also,  thunder- 
ing marvellously  with  his  voice  ;  we  see  him  sending  forth  light- 
nings with  rain,  making  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  the  mountains  to 
fall,  pouring  out  rivers  of  fire  from  the  volcano,  and  whelming  ci- 
ties and  countries  in  a  general  conflagration. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  pleasing  and  glorious  proofs  of  the 
same  power  are  exhibited  in  its  softer  and  gentler,  its  less 
awful,  but  not  less  solemn  exertions  through  the  circuit  of  the 
seasons :  in  the  spring,  particularly ;  when  God  appears  as  the 
light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  ariseth,  even  of  a  morning  with- 
out clouds  ;  and  as  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  upon 
the  tender  herb  of  the  f  eld.  Then,  with  a  hand  eminently  attrac- 
tive and  wonderful,  he  diffuses  life,  and  warmth,  and  beauty,  and 
glory,  over  the  face  of  the  world;  and  from  the  death  of  winter, 
bids  all  things  awake  with  a  general  and  delightful  resurrection. 
The  successive  seasons  are  replete  with  successive  wonders, 
wrouglit  by  the  same  almighty  hand.  Day  unto  day,  indeed, 
uftereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge,  concern- 
ing this  great  subject.  He  who  does  not  mark  these  astonishing 
disclosures,  made  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  ten  thousand  and 
ten  million  forms,  must  be  a  brute;  and  he,  who,  surveying 
them,  does  not  regard  God  as  infinitely  wonderful  in  counsel, 
and  excellent  in  working,  has  indeed  eyes  hut  he  sees  not ;  ears, 
but  he  cannot  hear  /  and  a  heart,  but  he  cannot  understand. 
Every  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  must  admire  and  adore  Him, 
7vho  doeth  all  these  things ;  must  rejoice  with  humble  gratitude, 
and  divine  joy,  in  all  the  stupendous  displays  of  his  goodness ; 
must  tremble  at  the  terrible  things,  which  he  doeth  in  righteousness, 
zohen  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earthy  and  must  on  every 
occasion  be  ready  to  exclaim:  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord? 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders. 
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PROVED    FROM    THE 


WORKS  OF  CREATION  AND  PROVIDENCE. 


1  John  iv.  8. 
For  God  is  love. 

Having  considered  the  existence,  and  the  natural  attributes,  of 
God,  at  some  length;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  of 
theological  inquiry  ;  viz.  his  moral  attributes.  In  the  order,  best 
suited  to  the  method  of  discussion,  which  I  have  preferred,  that, 
which  first  offers  itself  for  examination,  is  his  Benevolence, 

This  perfection  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  text,  in  a  singular 
manner.  It  is  not  asserted,  that  God  is  benevolent,  but  that  he 
is  Benevolence  ;  or  that  Benevolence  is  the  essence,  the  sum,  of  his 
being  and  character.  The  force,  and  beauty,  of  this  assertion 
will  be  felt  by  every  one,  who  attends  to  it,  without  any  remarks 
from  me. 

That  Aya-rrt]  signifies  the  kind  of  Love,  which  in  English  is 
called  Benevolence,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  questioned.  If  any 
one  is  at  a  loss  concerning  this  fact ;  he  may  be  satisfied  by  read- 
ing St,  PauPs  extensive  definition  of  this  word,  contained  in  the 
1 3th  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 

In  canvassing  this  important  subject,  I  propose  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the 
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I.  \)hicc ,  by  Iienso)i  ;  and  ' 

II.  by  Revelation. 

I.  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us  by 
lieason. 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall 

1  St.  Allege  several  arguments,  furnished  by  Reason,  in  proof 
of  the  Benevolence  of  God  ;  and 

^2dly.  Answer  the  principal  Objections  to  this  Doctrine. 

The  importance  of  the  question,  WJiether  God  is  a  Benevolent 
Being,  is  no  less  than  infinite.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which 
seriously  affects  it,  must  be  of  high  moment  to  every  Intelligent 
creature.  The  decisions  of  Reason  on  this  subject,  undoubtedly 
affect  the  question  in  a  serious  manner ;  and  are  of  course  very 
interesting  to  us.  Although  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with 
many  of  my  fellow-men,  respectable  for  their  understanding  and 
worth,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  not  capable  of  being  com- 
pletely proved,  or  that  it  is  not  in  fact  completely  proved,  by 
the  Scriptures,  independently  of  all  other  sources  of  argument ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  believing,  that,  if  the  proof  furnished  by  Rea- 
son be  satisfactory  also,  and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisfac- 
tory, the  minds  of  many  men,  at  least,  will  rest  on  this  subject 
with  a  conviction  more  unmingled,  a  confidence  less  exposed 
to  danger  and  disturbance.  To  compass  this  object,  if  it  can  be 
compassed,  will,  then,  be  very  desirable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  question, 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  evidence,  which  Reasofi  gives 
concerning  this  doctrine,  has  long  been,  and  is  still,  disputed. 
It  is  well  known  to  many  of  this  audience,  that  Divines  and  other 
Christians,  as  well  as  other  men,  differ  in  their  opinions  about  it; 
and  that  the  proofs  of  the  divine  benevolence  from  Reason  are 
regarded  by  many  persons  of  reputation  as  insufficient.  I  have 
myself  entertained,  heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject,  different 
from  those,  which  I  now  entertain.  As  I  have  not  seen  it  dis- 
cussed in  such  a  manner,  as  satisfied  my  own  wishes ;  I  shall 
now  consider  it  with  more  particularity,  than  might  otherwise  be 
necessary. 

The  Self-existence,  Eternity,  Immutability,  Omnipresence,  Om' 
niscience,  and  Omnipottnce,  of  God  have,  I  flatter  myself,  been 
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clearly  proved  by  arguments,  derived  from  Reason.  From  these 
attributes  it  has,  I  trust,  been  unanswerably  evinced,  that  God  is 
absolutely  independent ;  that  all  things,  which  can  be  done,  or 
enjoyed,  are  in  his  power  and  possession  ;  and  that  he  can 
neither  need,  nor  receive,  any  thing.  From  these  considerations 
it  is  evident  in  the 

1st.  place,  That  God  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  be  malevo- 
lent. 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  nature  of  thi^igs  can  furnish 
any  such  motive.  That  to  be  malevolent  is  a  more  desirable  cha- 
racter, or  state  of  being,  than  to  be  benevolent,  cannot  be  assert- 
ed, nor  believed.  Nor  can  any  motive  to  this  character  be 
presented  to  God  fro7n  ioithoxd  himself,  or  from  other  beings.  As 
all  other  beings,  together  with  every  thing  pertaining  to  them, 
are,  and  cannot  but  be,  just  what  he  pleases  ;  it  is  certain,  that  he 
can  gain  nothing  to  himself  by  the  exercise  of  malevolence. 
Finite  beings  may  discern  good  in  the  hands  of  others,  which 
they  may  covet,  and  at  the  same  time  be  hindered  from  possessing, 
unless  by  the  indulgence  of  fraud,  injustice,  or  unkindncss  ;  or 
by  attacking,  and  injuring,  such,  as  prevent  them  from  gaining 
the  beloved  object.  Those,  who  possess  it,  they  may  envy,  or 
hate.  Those,  who  hinder  them  from  gaining  it,  they  may  re- 
gard with  resentment  or  anger ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  these 
malignant  passions,  may  be  induced  to  disturb  their  rights,  and 
invade  their  happiness.  But  it  is  plain,  that  these  considerations 
can  have  no  more  application  to  God,  than  the  circumstances, 
which  give  them  birth.  All  good  is  actually  in  his  possession  : 
there  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  him  to  desire.  All  beings 
and  events  are  exactly  such,  as  he  chooses  either  to  produce,  or 
to  permit ;  and  such  as  he  chose,  antecedently  to  their  existence. 
He  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  malign.  As  he 
gave  all,  which  is  possessed  by  other  beings ;  he  can  evidently 
neither  gain,  nor  receive  any  thing.  If  he  be  malevolent,  then.; 
he  must  sustain  this  character  without  a  motive. 

2dly.  All  Omniscient  Being  cannot  but  see,  that  it  is  more  glorious 
to  himself,  and  more  beneficial  to  his  creatures,  to  sustain,  and  tit 
exhibit,  a  benevolent  character,  than  its  contrary :  or,  in  other 
rvords,  in  every  respect  more  desirable. 
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The  glory  oi'the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures  involve 
every  thing,  that  is  desirable.  That  this  character,  in  its  exis- 
tence and  exercise,  is  on  both  these  accounts  more  desirable  than 
its  contrary,  cannot  be  questioned.  We,  narrow  as  our  faculties 
are,  perfectly  know  this  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  desira- 
ble. That  this  truth  must  be  seen  by  an  Omniscient  Being,  in 
a  manner  infinitely  superior  to  that,  in  which  we  see  it,  hardly 
needs  to  be  asserted. 

The  desirableness  of  this  conduct,  arising  from  the  glory  of 
the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures,  seems  to  present, 
when  we  consider  it  as  extending  through  Eternity,  an  infinite 
motive  to  the  Creator,  to  cherish  a  benevolent  character,  and  to 
manifest  it  in  all  his  conduct.  To  the  power  of  this  motive  there 
is,  at  the  same  time,  no  motive  opposed.  On  the  contrary,  we 
know,  and  the  Creator,  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  perfect, 
knows,  that  the  existence  and  exercise  of  a  malevolent  character 
would  be  infinitely  dishonourable  to  himself,  and  in  the  progress 
of  Eternity  infinitely  injurious  to  his  creatures.  Each  of  these 
considerations  presents  to  the  Creator  an  infinite  motive  to  exer- 
cise Benevolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  to  exercise  malevo- 
lence on  the  other.  If,  then,  he  has  in  fact  exercised  malevo- 
lence ;  he  has  done  it  without  any  motive,  and  against  the  influ- 
ence of  both  these  :  each  of  them  of  infinite  importance. 

Thus  it  is  I  think  clearly  certain,  that  God  cannot  be  induced  to 
exercise  a  malevolent  spirit,  because  malevolence  is  in  itself  a  de- 
sirable character;  nor  because  the  nature  of  things  offers  any 
enjoyment,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  good,  to  the  indulgence  of 
this  disposition ;  nor  because  He  does  not  perfectly  know  these 
truths.  If  he  is  malevolent,  then,  he  is  so  from  an  original,  inhe- 
rent propensity  in  his  own  nature ;  a  propensity,  uninfluenced 
by  truth,  and  immoveable  by  motives. 

How  far  such  a  character  can  be  rationally  supposed  to  be 
possible  in  a  being,  who  has  all  things  in  his  power,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  observations,  already  made,  clearly  prove, 
that  such  a  being  must  discern  with  absolute  certainty  the  infi- 
nite disadvantage  of  indulging  this  spirit.  The  diflference  be- 
tween rejoicing  in  all  his  works,  as  means  of  glory  to  himself, 
mth  a  consciousness,  that  he  has  formed  and  conducted  them 
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to  this  exalted  end,  and  feeling  the  gloomy,  dreadful  pain  ot 
boundless  malice,  is  in  itself  obviously  boundless.  If,  then. 
God  has  not  chosen  this  enjoyment;  he  has  failed  to  choose  it, 
with  a  clear  discernment,  that  it  was  in  his  power,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  disposition,  which  would  not  yield  to  convic- 
tion, nor  to  motives,  infinite  in  their  magnitude.  That  he  has 
not  exercised  this  disposition  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show ;  and 
for  this  purpose  observe, 

3dly.  The  only  conduct,  which  a  Creator  can  receive  with  plea- 
sure from  his  creatures,  must  plainly  he  attachment,  reverence, 
and  the  voluntary  obedience  which  they  produce. 

Whether  the  Creator  be  benevolent,  or  malevolent;  it  is  im- 
possible, that  he  should  not  choose  to  be  loved,  reverenced,  and 
obeyed.  But  the  real  Creator  has  so  formed  his  works,  and  so 
constituted  his  Providence,  that  the  minds  of  men,  irresistibly, 
and  of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent  being  more  than 
one  of  the  opposite  character.  I  do  not  mean,  here,  that  this  is 
the  dictate  of  the  heart ;  but  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  unavoidable 
dictate  of  the  intellect ;  of  the  conscience  and  understanding. 
The  intellect  is  so  formed  by  the  Creator,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  think  otherwise.  Any  person,  who  will  make  the  at- 
tempt, will  find  it  beyond  his  power  to  approve  of  malevolence 
at  all.  If,  therefore,  the  Creator  be  malevolent,  he  has  so  form- 
ed his  Intelligent  creatures  in  this  world,  that  they  cannot  possi- 
bly esteem  his  character.  In  other  words,  he  has  made, them 
incapable,  by  a  natural  necessity,  of  rendering  to  him  that  re- 
gard, which  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequences,  is  the  only  possible 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  which  a  Creator 
can  have  proposed,  when  he  gave  them  existence. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  Benevolence  is  estimable  in  the  na- 
ture  of  things  ;  that  to  see  its  nature  is  the  same  thing  as  to  esteem 
it :  and  that,  therefore.  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  avoid  experi- 
encing this  esteem :  I  answer,  Should  it  be  granted,  as  I  think  it 
must,  that  all  this  is  true,  still  an  Omnipotent  Creator  might,  for 
ought  that  appears,  have  formed  Intelligent  creatures  with  such 
optics,  with  powers  of  understanding  so  directed,  that  they  might 
have  seen  his  character  in  an  estimable  light.  Hypocondriacal 
and  insane  minds  aro  dh-crt  proofs,  ihat  minds  can  exist,  with 
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directly  opposite  views  to  those,  which  Intelligent  creatures  in 
this  world  usually  experience.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence,  that 
an  Omnipotent  being  could  not  so  form  Intelligent  creatures,  as 
to  vary  their  modes  of  perception  in  any  manner,  and  to  any  ex- 
tent, which  pleased  him.  At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous, that,  as  we  are  wholly  passive  in  receiving  ideas  and  im- 
pressions, he  might,  with  entire  ease,  have  given  us  just  such 
ideas,  as  he  pleased,  by  presenting  to  us  only  those  objects,  from 
which  they  would  be  derived.  In  this  manner  he  might  have 
prevented  us  from  forming  any  conceptions  of  his  moral  charac- 
ter ;  and  led  us  only  to  admire  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipo- 
tence, in  the  stupendous  works,  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This,  it  is  believed,  involves  no  contradiction  ;  and 
every  thing,  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  such  a 
Being  can  confessedly  perform. 

Should  the  scheme,  which  I  have  here  suggested,  not  be  ad- 
mitted ;  I  answer  again  :  There  was  no  necessity,  that  he  should 
create  Intelligent  beings  at  all ;  and  there  is  no  conceivable  mo- 
tive, which  could  induce  an  infinite  Being  to  form  Intelligent 
creatures,  who,  from  their  nature  and  their  circumstances,  could 
not  possibly  esteem,  but  from  absolute  necessity  must  disesteem, 
him. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  are  so  formed,  as  irresistibly  to  hate 
and  despise  Malevolence.  This  conduct,  on  their  part,  is  the 
unvarying  dictate  of  mere  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  It 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  ;  the  unavoidable  result  of  that 
state  of  things,  which  he  himself  has  formed ;  is  his  own  imme- 
diate work ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work,  of  an  Intel- 
ligent nature,  which  he  has  produced :  being  found  in  all  men, 
and  therefore  justly  presumable  of  all  other  Intelligent  creatures. 
It  is,  hence,  unavoidably  concluded  to  be  a  direct,  and  genuine, 
expression  of  his  choice.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the  Creator  to  be 
a  malevolent  being  ;  he  has  thus  necessitated,  beyond  a  possi- 
bility of  its  being  otherwise,  his  Intelligent  creatures  to  hate  and 
despise  that,  which  he  supremely  loves  and  approves  ;  viz.  his 
own  moral  character  ;  and  to  esteem  and  love  that,  which  he  su- 
premely hates  and  despises ;  viz.  the  moral  character,  which  is 
fiirectly  opposed  to  his  own.     This  he  has  further  necessitated 
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them  tcxdo,  with  the  entire,  and  irresistible,  approbation  of  their 
own  understanding  and  conscience  ;  and,  therefore,  without  any 
possibility  of  a  future  conviction,  on  their  part,  that  this  conduci 
is  wrong  in  them,  or  that  they  are,  on  this  account,  guihy,  blame- 
worthy, and  justly  punishable.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fur- 
nished with  complete  conviction,  that  this  conduct  is  right, 
praise-worthy,  and  rewardable  ;  a  conviction,  which  can  never 
be  removed,  nor  weakened  ;  and  which  will  attend  them  through 
every  period  of  their  future  being.  Thus  he  has,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  most  per- 
fectly unaccountable,  formed  Intelligent  beings  so,  as  effectually 
to  prevent  the  only  end,  which  he  could  propose  in  their  crea- 
tion, from  ever  being  accomplished. 

4thly.  The  Creator  has  placed  mankind  either  in  a  state  of  trial, 
or  a  state  of  reward  :  but  our  present  state  is,  on  neither  of  these  sup- 
positions, compatible  with  the  doctrine,  that  He  is  malevolent. 

I  say,  that  mankind  are  placed  either  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  a 
state  of  reward  ;  because  rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no  possi- 
ble situation,  except  one  of  these  two.  If,  then,  we  are  placed 
in  a  state  of  reward  ^  we  are  beyond  measure  more  happy, 
and  less  miserable,  than  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  ma- 
levolence in  the  Creator.  No  man  can  say,  or  believe,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  human  race  is  so  unhappy,  as  to  satisfy  the 
desires  or  accomplish  the  purposes,  of  infinite  malevolence. 

If  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial ;  our  circumstances  are  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  designs  of  a  malevolent  disposer.  All  our 
opposition  to  his  character  and  designs  is  necessarily  and  per- 
fectly approved  by  our  own  consciences  ;  and  all  our  approba- 
tion and  love  towards  the  opposite  characteristics  is  equally 
approved  by  the  same  umpire.  In  the  mean  time,  our  appro- 
bation, or  adoption,  of  malevolence,  or  our  disesteem,  and  re- 
jection, of  benevolence,  is  in  the  same  necessary  and  perfect 
manner  condemned  by  our  consciences.  But  these  are  the  only 
kinds  of  conduct,  in  which  we  can  possibly  be  guilty  of  revolt, 
or  disobedience,  to  a  malevolent  Creator.  For  these  only  can 
we,  then,  be  tried  and  condemned  by  him.  Should  we,  accor- 
dingly, be  condemned  and  punished,  we  shall  still  necessarily, 
certainly,  and  for  ever  discern,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  all  that. 
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for  which  we  are  punished,  wc  acted  with  entire  rectitude.  Of 
course,  whatever  punishment  we  receive,  we  shall  still  be  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  approbation  of  our  own  minds  ;  and  shall, 
therefore,  be  far  removed  from  that  finished  misery,  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  destined  by  infinite  malevolence  for  the  punish- 
ment of  its  cnemie.':.  We  should  know,  that  our  conduct  was 
right,  and  excellent ;  should  dwell  upon  it  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  should  feel  no  small  support,  no  contemptible  allevi- 
ation of  our  sufferings,  in  the  conviction,  that  our  punishment 
was  unmerited,  and  unjust ;  and  that  the  evil,  for  which  we  suf- 
fered, existed,  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  our  iniquitous  sovereign. 

If  it  can  be  supposed,  that  such  a  Being  could  confer  rewards 
on  any  of  his  creatures  ;  it  is  evident,  that  he  must  confer  them 
on  such,  as  resembled  him  in  their  disposition,  and  approved  of 
his  moral  character ;  and  for  this  very  resemblance  and  appra- 
bation.  But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  happiness, 
which  would  constitute  their  reward,  must  be  embittered  by  a 
complete  conviction,  that  the  conduct,  for  which  they  are  re- 
warded, was  in  itself  wrong,  vile,  and  despicable  ;  that  they 
themselves  were  vile  and  despicable  in  loving  and  practising  it ; 
that  their  happiness  is  wholly  unmerited  ;  and  that  those,  who 
are  punished  by  the  same  being,  are  far  more  excellent  than 
themselves,  and  in  truth  are  the  only  excellent  beings.  Of 
course,  their  happiness  must  be  deeply  embittered  by  a  misera- 
ble sense  of  unworthiness  ;  by  a  perpetual  self-condemnation. 
Such  must  be  the  manner,  in  which  this  supposition  exhibits  the 
conduct  of  the  Creator  towards  his  enemies,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
towards  his  friends,  on  the  other. 

All  these  considerations  are  enhanced,  by  the  great  fact,  thai 
God  has  so  constituted  the  world,  as  to  make  misery  the  only  le- 
gitimate and  natural  consequence  of  malevolence,  and  happiness 
the  only  natural  consequence  of  benevolence.  In  this  manner  has 
he  irresistibly  impressed  these  truths  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  ex- 
hibited them  as  practical  certainties,  visible  in  all  their  practical 
concerns ;  and  thus  fixed  them  beyond  removal  in  the  minds  of 
his  Rational  creatures.  When  we  remember,  that  these  things 
were  contrived,  and  chosen,  by  an  Omniscient  being,  who,  of- 
•course,  discerned  their  real  nature  and  import,  before  he  chose 
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them  ;  we  cannot  but  discern,  that  they  grow  necessarily  out  of 
the  character  of  a  benevolent  Creator,  but  are  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  opposite  character. 

5thly.  The  goodness  of  God,  displayed  in  the  present  world,  is 
a  strong  argument,  that  he  is  a  benevolent  Being. 

St,  Paul  observes,  that  God  left  not  himself  roilhout  rvitncss  to 
the  Heathens,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  them  rain  from  hea- 
ven, and  fruitful  seasons,  filing  their  hearts  with  food  and  glad- 
ness*. In  this  passage  God  himself  declares,  that  his  goodness 
to  mankind,  in  the  several  particulars  here  recited,  is  a  witness 
to  them  of  his  true  character.  What  the  Scriptures  here  declare, 
the  Reason  of  man  has  in  every  age  approved.  All  nations 
have  supposed  God  to  be  a  good  Being  ;  and,  whenever  they 
have  employed  themselves  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil 
by  attributing  it  to  the  agency  of  superior  beings,  they  have, 
in  no  case  within  my  recollection,  attributed  it  to  the  Original,  or 
Supreme,  God.  Him  they  have  uniformly  bclipved  to  be  a  good^ 
or  benevolent.  Being. 

When  we  examine  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  we 
are  liable,  in  pursuing  this  argument,  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perplexity,  arising  from  the  vast  multitude,  and  perpetual  com- 
plication, of  the  things  to  be  examined.  To  prevent  this  per- 
plexity, into  which  men  fall  very  easily,  I  know  of  no  better  me- 
thod, than  to  lay  hold  of  certain  prominent  and  distinguishing 
features  of  these  roorks ,  from  which  roe  may  derive  correct  general 
apprehensions  of  their  nature,  without  confounding  ourselves  by 
dwelling  on  particulars.  This,  after  premising,  that  in  every 
part  of  such  an  examination  we  must  carefully  separate  what  is 
done  by  men,  from  what  is  done  by  God,  I  shall  attempt  to  ac- 
complish under  the  following  heads. 

1st.  God  makes  mankind  the  subjects  of  extensive  enjoyment  in 
the  present  world. 

Our  health,  food,  and  raiment,  are  means  of  enjoyment  to  ut 
daily,  throughout  our  lives.  Our  friends  and  connections,  also, 
continually,  and  extensively,  contribute  to  our  happiness.  The 
pleasantness  of  seasons ;  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  p^rfh 
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and  the  heavens ;  the  various  kinds  of  agreeable  sounds,  ever 
fluctuating  on  our  ears ;  the  immensely  various  and  delightful 
uses  of  language ;  the  interchanges  of  thought  and  affection ; 
the  peace  and  safety,  afforded  by  the  institution  of  government ; 
the  power  and  agreeableness  of  motion  and  activity ;  the  benefit 
and  comfort,  afforded  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  by 
those  of  writing,  printing,  and  numbering ;  and  the  continual 
gratification,  found  in  employment;  are  all,  in  a  sense,  daily  and 
hourly  sources  of  good  to  man ;  all  furnished,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  hand  of  God.  If  we  consider  these  things  with 
any  attention,  we  shall  perceive,  that  some  of  them  are  unceas- 
ing ;  and  that  others  of  them  are  so  frequently  repeated,  as  al- 
most to  deserve  the  same  appellation.  We  shall  also  perceive, 
that  they  are  blessings  of  high  importance  to  our  well-being  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  this  character,  they  are  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  list,  which  we  form  of  our  blessings,  and  to  be  num- 
bered among  those,  which  we  call  things  of  course.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  in  this  manner  we  are  prone  to  diminish 
both  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  our  blessings,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  bestowing  them ;  and  that  we  are  thus  apt  to  re- 
gard them  with  a  very  erroneous  estimation.  But  if  we  consider 
the  number,  and  the  importance,  of  these  and  the  like  blessings  ; 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  of  them,  and  the  uninterrupted 
continuance  of  others  ;  we  cannot  fail,  if  influenced  by  a  just  and 
candid  spirit,  to  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  earnest  wish,  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
•works  to  the  children  of  men. 

2dly.  God  has  furnished  mankind  with  many  alleviations,  and 
many  remedies,  for  the  evils^  which  they  suffer  in  the  present  world. 

Of  this  iiature  are  the  innumerable  medicines,  which  he  has 
provided  for  the  relief,  or  the  cure,  of  our  diseases  ;  fire,  for  our 
deliverance  from  the  evils  of  cold  ;  shade,  from  those  of  heat ; 
rest,  from  those  of  labour  ;  sleep,  from  those  of  watching  ;  toge- 
ther with  innumerable  others,  which  cannot  here  be  mentioned. 
I  feel  myself  obliged,  however,  to  take  notice  of  the  attention, 
which  God  has  given  to  the  preservation  of  life,  of  health,  and 
of  safety,  in  the  warnings,  which  our  senses  give  us  of  the  ap- 
proach, or  the  existence,  of  injuries,  in  an  innumerable  variety  of 
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ways;  and  in  the  various  instinctive  eftbrts,  by  which  we  are, 
in  a  sense  involuntarily,  either  guarded,  or  relieved.  Thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  pain  warns  us  of  almost  all  injuries,  to  which  our 
bodies  are  exposed,  or  by  which  they  have  begun  to  be  affected. 
On  the  other,  the  eye  by  its  power  of  contracting  the  pupil,  in- 
stinctively exercised,  defends  itself  from  the  blindness,  which 
would  otherwise  necessarily  ensue  from  the  admission  of  too 
great  a  quantity  of  light.  The  hands  also,  and  other  members, 
are  instinctively  employed  to  defend  us  from  evils,  in  many 
cases,  where  contrivance  would  come  too  late  for  our  safety. 
To  mention  one  more  example ;  fear,  the  most  active  and  sud- 
den of  all  our  passions,  is  a  continual  preservative  against  innu- 
merable evils,  by  which  we  are  threatened.  Nor  ought  I  here 
by  any  means  to  omit  the  self-restoring  power  of  our  bodies,  so 
remarkable  in  recovering  us  from  sickness,  in  the  healing  of 
wounds,  and  in  the  renewal  of  our  decayed  faculties.  These 
and  innumerable  other  things,  of  a  nature  generally  similar,  are 
certainly  strong  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  mankind. 

3dly.  The  original  and  main  design  of  each  particular  thing  ap- 
pears plainly  to  he  benevolent. 

This  is  an  argument  of  Dr.  Paley  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse ;  and  is  certainly  a  sound  one.  The  eye  is  made  to 
furnish  us  with  the  benefit  of  seeing ;  the  ear,  of  hearing ;  and 
the  palate,  of  tasting.  The  organs  of  speech  are  manifestly  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  articulation ;  the  hands  and  the  feel 
for  their  well  known  important  uses.  The  evils,  to  which  these 
several  things  are  subject,  are  in  the  mean  time  incidental,  and 
not  parts  of  the  main  design.  No  anatomist,  he  observes,  ever 
discovered  a  system  of  organization,  calculated  to  produce  pain 
and  disease.  But  the  character,  the  disposition,  of  the  Contri- 
ver is,  undoubtedly,  chiefly  seen  in  the  main  design  of  the  con- 
trivance ;  and  this  is  justly  observed  to  be  universally  benevo- 
lent. In  the  state  and  circumstances  of  Infants,  where  this  con- 
trivance is  complicated  with  few  appendages,  we  see,  usually,  the 
most  pure,  unmingled  enjoyment ;  although  even  here  it  is  not  a 
little  alloyed  by  many  mixtures,  derived  from  the  agency  of  man. 

4thly.  All  the  blessings,  experienced  by  mankind,  are  bestowed 
on  sinful  beings. 
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The  subject  of  moral  evil  will  be  further  examined  under  the 
head  of  objections  against  this  doctrine.  At  the  j)resent  time 
I  am  only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  it  exists  in  the  human 
race.  On  these  guilty  beings,  then,  the  blessings  of  this  world 
are  bestowed.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  communication 
of  good  to  an  evil,  ungrateful  creature,  is  a  far  higher  manifesta- 
tion of  goodness,  than  the  communication  of  the  same  good  to  a 
virtuous  and  grateful  one.  As,  therefore,  all  the  blessings, 
found  in  the  present  world,  are  in  every  instance  given  to  crea- 
tures of  this  evil  character ;  the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  thcni 
is  enhanced  beyond  our  comprehension.  An  impartial  and  con- 
templative mind ;  when  observing  the  conduct,  and  marking  the 
character,  of  the  human  race,  cannot  but  be  struck  at  the  sight 
of  such  extensive  beneficence,  communicated  unceasingly,  for  so 
many  ages,  to  beings  of  such  a  character.  The  patience  and 
forbearance  of  God,  particularly,  towards  such  a  world  as  this, 
are  an  illustrious  proof  of  his  benevolence.  Mankind  rebel 
against  his  government ;  accuse  him  of  weakness,  injustice,  and 
cruelty ;  murmur  against  his  dispensations  ;  profane  and  blas- 
pheme his  name ;  refuse  to  him  the  only  regard,  which  they  can 
render  him,  namely,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience ;  and  pay 
this  regard  to  men  and  beasts,  reptiles  and  stocks.  In  the  mean 
time  they  deceive,  defraud,  pollute,  hate,  oppress,  and  murder, 
each  other ;  and  make  it  a  great  part  of  their  whole  employment 
to  carry  violence,  death,  and  devastation,  through  the  world. 
All  these  have  also  been  their  employment,  and  their  character, 
ever  since  the  apostasy  :  a  character,  perfectly  understood  and 
comprehended  by  God.  Still  he  has  patiently  waited  on  them 
six  thousand  years  ;  has  forborne  to  execute  the  vengeance., 
which  this  evil  conduct  has  universally  merited ;  has  returned 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  to 
this  polluted  world  ;  and  has  given  its  inhabitants  unceasingly, 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness.  Can  our  minds  conceive  of  a  character,  at 
once  wise  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  fraught  with  higher 
benevolence  ? 

II.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  the  Objections,  iimally  madu 
fo  this  doctrine. 
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These  are  ail  reducible  to  two — 

1st.   The  existence  of  Moral  evil ;  and 

2dly.   The  existence  of  JVutural  evil. 

On  tlie  existence  of  Moral  evil  I  observe  in  tlie 

1st.  place,  thai  God  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  ejfficient  cause 
of  sin. 

It  is,  I  think,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Revelation,  that 
no  man  may  sai/,  when  he  is  tempted,  1  am  tempted  of  God :  for 
God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man :  But 
every  man  is  tempted,  zohen  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
enticed.  T7ien,  zohen  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sinj 
and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death. 

It  will  not,  be  disputed,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  until  it  is  proved. 
Until  this  is  done,  therefore,  Man  is  unquestionably  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  cause  of  his  own  sin. 

2dly.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  God  was  obliged,  either  by  juS' 
tice  or  benevolence,  to  prevent  sin  from  existing. 

A  state  of  trial  supposes  a  liability  to  sin ;  and  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  or  benevolence,  for 
God  to  place  his  rational  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  be- 
nevolence of  God,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  clear  and 
complete  comprehension  of  all  the  ends,  which  he  has  in  view, 
and  of  the  nature,  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  all  the  means  to  those 
ends.  But  of  such  a  comprehension  we  are  not  possessed  ;  and 
therefore  are  certainly  unable  to  discern,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  perfect  benevolence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state.  If  we  are 
to  be  rewarded^  it  would  seem  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  that 
we  should  be  tried;  because  our  own  conduct  is  the  only  thing, 
for  which  we  can  be  rewarded.  That  benevolence  may  propose 
such  a  trial,  in  order  to  such  a  reward,  appears  to  be  the  natural 
and  universal  dictate  of  Reason. 

All  that  Justice  seems  to  require,  in  this  case,  is,  that  more  and 
higher  motives  to  obedience,  than  to  disobedience,  should  be 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  probationer.  This  in  the  present 
case  is  certainly,  and  invariably,  the  fact. 

3dly.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  existence  of  sin  will,  in  the 
end,  be  a  detriment  to  the  Universe. 
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Until  we  know  what  will  be  both  the  progress  and  ^he  end, 
we  certainly  can  never  prove  this  proposition ;  because  the 
means  of  proof  lie  beyond  our  reach.  All  moral  beings  are  go- 
verned by  motives  only.  What  motives  will,  upon  the  whole, 
produce  the  greatest  good,  united  with  the  least  evil  to  the  In- 
telligent kingdom  ;  and  how  far  the  fall  and  punishment  of  some 
moral  beings  may,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  persevering  obedience  of  the  great  body,  cannot 
be  determined  by  us.  But,  until  this  is  done,  and  indeed  many 
other  things  of  great  moment  to  the  question,  it  can  never  be 
proved,  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil  is  injurious  to  the  Uni- 
verse, or  the  permission  of  it,  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect 
good-will  on  the  part  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  myself  utterly  unable,  and 
my  complete  conviction,  that  all  other  men  are  unable,  to  ex- 
plain this  subject  so,  as  to  give  to  an  inquirer  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory views,  by  the  light  of  Reason,  of  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ing  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  into  the  Intelligent  system. 

The  only  object,  which  I  have  in  view,  or  which  is  necessary 
to  my  present  purpose,  is  to  show,  what  I  persuade  myself  1 
have  shown,  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  this  source  against 
this  attribute  in  the  Creator. 

2dly.  The  existence  of  Natural  evil  is  also  objected  against  the 
benevolence  of  God. 

On  this  subject  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  in  considering  this  objection  we  are  bound  to  se- 
parate carefully  the  evils,  which  are  caused  by  God,  from  those, 
which  are  produced  by  men.  Were  this  separation  accurately 
made,  we  should  all  be  astonished  to  see  how  small  would  be  the 
number  of  evils,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  author.  Were  we 
to  consider  attentively  the  multitude  of.  sufferings,  brought  upon 
mankind  by  the  evil  disposition  of  themselves,  and  their  fellow- 
men,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  the  mass  would  rise  so 
much  higher  than  our  expectations,  as  to  disappoint  every  pre- 
conception, which  we  had  formed  on  this  subject.  Even  in 
those  cases,  in  which  we  acknowledge  the  infliction  to  be  de- 
rived from  our  Maker,  we  should  be  astonished  to  see  how  great 
a  proportion  of  our  suiFerings  is  produced  by  ourselves,  or  by  otrr 
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fellow-creatures.  We  suft'er  greatly  from  poxerty.  How  large 
a  part  of  human  poverty  is  created  by  sloth,  profusion,  intemper- 
ance, rashness,  fraud,  falsehood,  contention,  oppression,  and  war. 
We  suffer  greatly  from  disease.  What  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
diseases  in  this  world  owe  their  origin  to  indolence,  imprudence, 
intemperance,  passion,  and  other  causes  merely  human.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  many  other  things,  of  the 
same  general  nature.  In  truth,  men  in  almost  all  cases  either 
originate,  or  increase,  the  evils,  suffered  in  the  present  life. 

2dly.  The  evils  inflicted  by  God  are  always  less,  than  the  sub' 
jects  of  them  mtrit  by  their  sins. 

A  strictly  just  being  is  a  benevolent  being.  Certainly  then,  he 
who  inflicts  less,  than  justice  will  warrant,  or  than  the  criminal 
deserves,  is  benevolent.  If  the  general  position,  therefore,  be 
true,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  very  evils,  which  are  here 
alleged  as  proofs,  that  God  is  not  benevolent,  are  unanswerable 
proofs,  that  he  is.  But  no  sober  man  will  for  a  moment  pretend, 
that  the  evils,  which  himself  suffers,  are  greater  than  he  de- 
serves. Every  such  man  will  acknowledge  readily,  that  he 
suffers  much  less  than  he  merits.  Of  course,  the  aggregate  of 
human  sufferings  is  less  than  is  merited  by  the  aggregate  of  hu- 
man guilt. 

It  will  perhaps  be  here  replied,  that  these  sufferings  fall  as 
heavily  upon  the  best  men,  as  upon  the  worst ;  and  that  they  expe- 
rience greater  evils  than  they  have  deserved.  If  this  should  in- 
deed be  said,  and  believed  ;  it  can  only  spring  from  gross  inat- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  demerit  of  sin : 
an  inattention  and  ignorance,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  un- 
happily common  among  men.  The  doubt,  if  it  exist,  maybe 
easily  removed.  Go  to  as  many  such  men,  as  you  please;  and 
every  one  of  them  will  inform  you,  that  his  own  sufferings  are 
much  less  than  he  is  conscious  of  having  deserved.  In  truth, 
good  men  never  call  this  fact  in  question ;  but  find  themselves 
sufficiently  employed  in  lamenting,  on  the  one  hand,  their  own 
guilt,  and  in  thankfully  admiring,  on  the  other,  the  forbearance 
of  God. 

But  it  will  be  further  said,  that  Infants,  also,  are  subjected  to 
sufferings  ;  and  that,  beyond  any  desert^  which  can  be  imputed  to 
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them.  The  situation  of  infants,  and  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence towards  them,  I  acknowledge  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
mysterious,  to  a  degree,  beyond  my  ability  satisfactorily  to  ex- 
plain. But  I  utterly  question  the  ability  of  any  objector  to  show, 
that  they  suffer  more  than  they  deserve.  We  can  never  know 
the  moral  state  of  a  mind,  which  possesses  no  means  of  commu- 
nication with  our  minds,  sufficient  to  explain  that  state  to  us. 
Yet  it  is  with  the  highest  probability  argued  from  Reason,  since 
every  infant,  which  advances  to  the  state  of  childhood,  proves 
himself  to  be  a  sinful  being,  that  infants,  if  moral  beings  at  all, 
are  also  sinful  beings  in  their  infancy.  The  contrary  conclusion, 
no  objector  can  maintain.  The  objection,  therefore,  fails  en- 
tirely of  proof. 

Besides  it  is  reasonably  argued,  that  the  same  God  who  never 
afflicts  adults,  whose  case  we  can  understand,  beyond  their  de- 
sert, does  not  afflict  infants,  whose  case  we  cannot  understand,  be- 
yond their  deserts  ;  and  that,  as  there  are  plain  proofs  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  former  case,  so  it  is  justly  to  be  presumed  in  the 
latter.  This  analogical  argument  is  the  more  forcible,  because 
no  reason  can  be  imagined,  why  even  a  malevolent  being  should 
take  any  peculiar  pleasure  in  afflicting  infants. 

3dly.  These  evils  are  necessary  parts  of  a  benevolent  system  of 
dispensations  towards  a  sinful  world. 

That  in  such  a  world  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  ini- 
quity in  its  progress,  and  prevent  it  from  accomplishing  those 
?niseries,  which  it  is  its  universal  tendency  to  accomplish,  if  unre- 
strained, must  be  granted  by  all  men  ;  if  the  existence  of  the 
world  is  to  be  continued.  For,  plainly,  this  world,  without  re- 
straints of  this  nature,  would  in  a  little  while  come  to  an  end. 
The  weak  would  become  a  prey  to  the  strong ;  the  simple  to  the 
cunning ;  the  quiet  to  the  violent ;  and  all  men  to  the  sloth  and 
indulgence,  to  the  passions  and  mischiefs,  of  themselves,  or  each 
other.  So  far,  then,  as  the  natural  evils  of  this  world  are  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  the  wickedness  of  man,  they  are  proofs  of 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  God.  But  the  proof,  that  there  are 
no  more  such  evils,  than  are  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  com- 
plete ;  because  the  wickedness  is  not  more  than  sufficiently  re- 
strained.    On  the  contrary,  how  often  is  each  man  conscious  of 
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believing,  that  still  greater  restraints  are  necessary  to  keep  evil 
men  within  due  bounds ;  and  of  wishing,  and  praying,  that  God 
would  make  bare  his  arm  for  the  further  hindrance  of  evil  de- 
signs, and  the  more  extensive  protection  of  the  distressed  from 
the  injustice  of  their  oppressors. 

The  afflictions  of  this  world  are,  also,  plainly  benevolent  m 
their  intentional  and  actual  influence  on  those^  who  suffer.-  No 
means  have,  probably,  a  more  frequent  or  efficacious  influence 
in  reforming  wicked  men,  than  afflictions.  Prosperity,  which 
one  would  expect  to  see  draw  them  to  obedience,  as  a  cord  of 
love,  not  only  fails  of  this  effect,  but  appears  usually  to  harden 
their  hearts  in  sin  and  security,  and  to  terminate  in  a  total  aliena- 
tion of  their  minds  from  all  virtuous  regard  to  God,  or  to  man- 
kind. Fulness  of  bread  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  corrup- 
tion to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  When  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  he  for- 
got  the  God  that  made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his 
salvation.  Thus  both  nations  and  individuals  have  commonly 
acted  in  circumstances  of  high  prosperity.  The  p7'ide  and  inso- 
lence of  wealth,  office,  power,  and  conquest,  is,  as  you  well  know, 
proverbial  phraseology :  an  unanswerable  proof,  that  pride  and 
insolence  are  the  standing  effects  of  prosperity.  The  more  we 
possess  of  worldly  enjoyments,  although  our  happiness  is  often 
diminished,  the  stronger  do  our  attachments  to  the  world  be- 
come; and  the  weaker  our  disposition  to  think  of  our  duty. 
Afflictions,  only,  seem  to  break  down  this  attachment,  and  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  soul  to  virtue,  and  to  God.  Even 
the  security  of  life,  itself,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
Antediluvians  (the  length  of  whose  lives  is  attested  by  both 
scriptural  and  profane  history)  can  become,  of  course,  a  most 
powerful  mean  of  emboldening  men  to  sin,  and  involving  them 
in  misery :  and  death,  at  the  comparatively  untimely  period  of 
seventy  years,  has  been  a  most  important  blessing  to  mankind. 
Were  men  again  to  live  a  thousand  years,  the  same  violence, 
corruption,  and  wretchedness,  which  preceded  the  deluge,  would 
again  overwhelm  the  globe. 

Nor  do  good  men  stand  in  a  less  absolute  need  of  afflictions. 
The  same  tendencies  to  negligence  of  God  and  their  duty,  al- 
though weakened,  exist  still  in  their  minds  also. .    Before  I  waS 
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afflicted,  says  the  Psalmist,  /  went  astray  ;  but  now  have  I  kept 
thy  word.  The  mind  of  every  good  man  will  echo  this  declara- 
tion. Riches,  honours,  and  pleasures,  are  all  eminently  seduc- 
tive ;  and  allure  the  heart  insensibly  after  them.  Afflictions 
teach  us  how  vain  they  are,  how  deceitful,  and  how  dangerous; 
pluck  us  by  the  arm  in  our  downward  course ;  and  conduct  us 
back  to  safety  and  peace.  In  both  of  these  views,  also,  afflic- 
tions are  plainly  eminent  blessings ;  and  in  this  manner  it  is  sa- 
tisfactorily evinced,  that  God  doth  not  willingly  afflict,  nor  grieve 
the  children  of  men. 

All  the  observations,  which  I  have  hitherto  made  under  this 
head,  have  been  intended  to  respect  only  those  evils,  of  \<fhich 
in  the  proper  sense  God  is  the  author.  They  are,  however,  to 
an  extensive  degree  applicable  to  those,  produced  by  men. 
These,  intendedhy  men  for  evil^  are  very  often  by  God  convert- 
ed into  means  of  good  ^  who  thus  glorifies  himself  by  bringing 
good  out  of  the  evil,  designed  by  his  creatures. 

It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  every  human  account  agrees 
with  the  Scriptures  in  asserting,  that  the  world,  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  God,  zuas  only  beautiful  and  delightful ;  and  that  man 
was  created  upon  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  felicity  ;  that 
man  apostatized  from  this  state  of  perfection,  and  became  sin- 
ful, and  odious  to  his  Maker ;  that  in  process  of  time  all  his  de- 
scendants, one  family  excepted,  became  wholly  corrupt,  aban- 
doned their  duty,  perpetrated  every  iniquity,  dishonoured  God, 
and  destroyed  each  other ;  that  a  deluge  was  at  length  brought 
on  the  Earth,  to  lay  waste  both  the  world,  and  its  polluted  inha- 
bitants ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  event  the  Earth  itself 
was  rendered  comparatively  a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habita- 
tion, and  its  inhabitants  afflicted  with  many  evils  from  the  hand 
of  God,  which  were  before  unknown.  The  history  of  these 
events  in  the  Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider  merely  as  a  histo- 
ry, and  not  as  a  Revelation,  is  supported  by  such  high  internal 
evidence ;  by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradition  ;  by  so  many 
facts  in  the  general  history  of  mankind ;  and  by  so  many  and  so 
powerful  proofs,  found  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  bowels,  of  the 
Earth ;  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted,  as  true,  by  every  can- 
did mind.     Hence,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidably  concluded,  that 
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the  evils,  inflicted  by  God,  had  no  existence  before  the  Aposta- 
sy of  man  ;  and  are  only  intended  either  to  check,  or  to  punish, 
iniquity  and  rebellion.  In  this  view  they  cannot  evince  the  least 
want  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God,  but  exhibit  him  as  wise, 
just,  and  good. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident,  that 
the  objections  specified,  furnish  no  solid  argument  against  the 
benevolence  of  the  Creator;  and,  as  these  involve  all  the  ob- 
jections, hitherto  alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
direct  arguments  on  this  subject  remain  in  their  full  force. 

The  chief  difficulty,  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  the  uncer- 
tainty, in  which  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  the 
light  of  nature.  As  the  end  of  all  things  exists  beyond  the 
grave  ;  and  as  the  twilight  of  Reason  feebly  illuminates  all  ob- 
jects, which  lie  beyond  that  limit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  and 
doubtfully;  the  mind  cannot  fail,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  them, 
to  feel  unsatisfied  with  such  uncertainty  concerning  things  so 
important,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  known.  The  whole  force  of 
the  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  in  my  view,  in  favour  of  the 
soul's  immortality.  These  arguments  are,  also,  of  no  inconsi- 
derable strength.  From  this  source,  then,  the  objector  against 
the  benevolence  of  God  will  find  himself  weakened,  and  his  an- 
tagonist strengthened  :  for,  if  a  future  existence  be  admitted,  all, 
which  seems  irregular,  improper,  or  mysterious,  may  plainly  and 
easily  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  creatures,  by 
means  of  the  relation,  which  things  in  this  world  may  then  be 
seen  to  have  to  those,  which  are  future  and  eternal. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented  to 
my  mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  I  will  not 
say,  that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration,  in  the  strict, 
logical  sense  :  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation  for  ra- 
tional and  immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral  character 
of  Intelligent  beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings,  and  pecu- 
liarly that  of  God,  is  susceptible  of  evidence  from  experience 
only.  We  consider  such  beings  as  good,  because  they  say,  and 
do,  that  which  is  good  ;  and  we  are  incapable  of  seeing,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  say  and  do  that,  which  is  evil.  Spirits 
are  in   their  nature  incapable  of  being  immediately  discerned. 
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except  by  the  infinite  Spirit;  whose  prerogative  it  is  alone  to 
search  the  heart,  and  try  the  reins.  But,  when  such  beings  do 
good  only,  and  uniformly,  they  are  concluded  to  be  good,  on 
such  firm  and  rational  grounds,  as  can  never  be  shaken.  Nor 
is  this  want  of  intuitive,  or  demonstrative  certainty,  any  disad- 
vantage to  Intelligent  creatures.  Intuitive,  or  demonstrative, 
certainty  concerning  the  moral  character  of  God,  might  exist  in 
every  supposable  case,  without  any  useful  influence  on  the  heart, 
or  on  the  life.  Nor  would  he,  who  in  the  possession  of  high 
probable  evidence,  that  God  is  a  benevolent  being,  demanded  a 
demonstration  of  this  truth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his 
Maker,  be  at  all  more  inclined  to  yield  it,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  demonstration.  Confidence,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  a 
virtuous  state  of  mind  ;  being  invariably  a  cordial  assent  to  that 
truth,  which  is  its  object.  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of 
God  is  a  virtuous  emotion,  capable  of  reaching  to  any  degree  of 
excellence,  predicable  of  rational  creatures,  and,  being  founded 
on  evidence,  which,  like  a  converging  series,  will  rise  higher  and 
higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eternally  in  strength  and  excel- 
lence ;  and  will,  more  and  more  intimately,  in  an  unceasing  pro- 
gress, unite  the  hearts  of  all  moral  beings  to  their  glorious  and 
perfect  Creator. 


SERMON  IX. 


BENEVOLENCE  OF  GOD 


EXHIBITED  BY  REVELATION. 


1  John  iv.  8. 

For  God  is  love. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed,  fi'om  these  words,  to  consider 
the  Benevolence  of  God,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the 

I.  place,  by  Reason,  and 

II.  By  Revelation, 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads,  /proposed  several  direct  Ar- 
guments, in  support  of  the  doctrine,  that  God  is  benevolent ;  and 
also  examined  the  Objections  usually  alleged  against  it.  I  shall 
now  consider 

The  exhibition  of  this  doctrine ,  furnished  by  Revelation, 
On  this  subject  I  observe  generally,  that,  in  my  own  view,  the  ar- 
guments in  support  of  this  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  may 
be  completely  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  apprehension,  usu- 
ally entertained,  that  the  character  of  God  must  be  proved,  antece- 
dently to  the  admission  of  all  arguments,  professedly  derived  from 
a  Revelation  supposed  to  be  given  by  him.  The  Revelation  it- 
self may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  so  formed,  as  to  become  an  in- 
dubitable proof  of  his  existence,  and  of  any,  or  all,  of  his  attri- 
butes. The  Revelation  itself  is  an  effect ;  and  from  its  nature. 
the  nature  of  the  Cause,  which  gave  it  existence*  may  be  as  satis- 
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factorily  argued,  as  from  any  other  effect.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  such  an  effect,  as  to  prove  the  cause  divine.  Still  more 
obviously  may  this  be  the  case,  when  the  Revelation,  in  ques- 
tion, is  such  a  comment  on  the  works  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence, as  to  explain  such  mysteries  existing  in  them,  and  remove 
such  difficulties,  as  before  prevented  us  from  a  correct  judgment 
concerning  their  nature  and  tendency.  A  text  may  be  very 
difficult  to  be  understood,  and  may  yet  by  an  ingenious  and  just 
comment  be  rendered  perfectly  plain,  even  to  a  moderate  un- 
derstanding. The  Scriptures  therefore,  which  are  an  extensive 
and  explicit  commentary  on  the  works  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence, may  so  exhibit  their  nature  to  us,  even  if  we  should  sup- 
pose them  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  same  doctrine  in  a  con- 
vincing manner  by  themselves  only,  as  to  prove  unanswerably, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  the  benevolence  of  God. 

The  manner,  in  which  Revelation  exhibits  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, is  the  following. 

1st.  God  directly  asserts  his  character  to  be  benevolent. 

The  text  is  the  strongest  conceivable  example  of  this  asser- 
tion. Thou  art  good,  says  David,  and  thou  dost  good  ;  and  thy 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.  There  is  none  good  but 
one,  saith  Christ,  that  is,  God. 

2dly.  He  recites  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  his  goodness  to 
individuals  and  nations  ;  and  exhibits  them  as  being,  unquestiona- 
bly, acts  of  benevolence  only. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me,  here,  to  mention,  particularly, 
the  providential  dispensations  of  God  to  his  Church,  or  to  indi- 
viduals, in  order  to  exhibit  this  argument  in  its  proper  light.  The 
history  is  sufficiently  known  to  those,  who  hear  me,  to  convince 
them,  that  a  great  multitude  of  dispensations  to  the  Patriarchs, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  fairly,  and  only,  sustain  this  character. 
These  dispensations  are  not  only  related  to  us,  but  are  explained, 
as  to  their  cause,  nature,  and  design,  so  as  to  show,  beyond  a 
doubt,  their  benevolent  nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  taught 
us,  all  along,  that  his  blessings,  in  every  instance,  were  intended 
as  testimonies,  on  his  part,  to  the  excellency  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, wherever  it  was  found  in  men.  The  whole  history,  there- 
fore, is  made  up  of  exhibitions  of  his  own  benevolence,  his  ap- 
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probation  of  this  character,  and  his   hatred  of  the  opposite  07ie. 
in  his  creatures. 

3dly.  He  explains  the  xohole  system  of  his  dispensations,  in  thvsc 
instances  jiot  recorded  in  the  Scriptures^  in  the  same  manner. 

This  he  does  by  unfolding  to  us  his  designs  at  large  in  formal 
declarations  concerning  this  subject.  These  declarations  con- 
tain what  may  be  called  the  general  science  of  his  Providence ; 
and  teach,  that  men,  as  sinful  beings,  are  righteously  afflicted 
by  him  for  their  iniquities ;  that  afflictions  exist  for  no  other 
cause,  but  to  punish,  or  restrain,  the  rebellion  of  mankind,  or  to 
bring  them  to  repentance  and  reformation ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  rewards  alway,  and  with  the  greatest  delight,  every 
virtuous  being,  and  every  benevolent  action. 

In  this  manner  he  explains  this  part  of  his  Providence,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  sum  and  substance  of  it ;  and  diffuses  a  general 
illumination  over  a  multitude  of  things,  which,  to  beings,  infan- 
tine and  ignorant  as  we  are,  must  otherwise  be  mysterious  and 
perplexing. 

4thly.  He  exhibits  to  us  sin,  as  far  more  vile,  and  deserving  of 
far  more  punishment ;  and  virtue,  or  benevolence,  as  far  more  ex- 
cellent  and  meritorious,   than  our  reason  would  otherwise   have 
enabled  us  to  conceive. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that 
sin  is  an  universal  opposition  to  God,  and  an  universal  hostility 
to  his  benevolent  designs  ;  and  that  it  is  universally  mischievous 
to  the  well-being  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Thus  we  learn,  that  it  is  a  direct  war  upon  the  Creator, 
and  his  creatures ;  a  malignant  contention  against  all  that  is 
good,  and  the  voluntary  source  of  all  that  is  evil.  Virtue,  or 
benevolence,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  as  a  voluntary  co- 
incidence with  God  in  all  the  designs,  which  his  own  loving 
kindness  has  proposed ;  a  delight  in  his  perfect  character,  and 
supreme  blessedness ;  and  a  cheerful  promotion  of  the  good  of 
the  universe ;  unspeakably  amiable  and  delightful  \n  itself,  and 
boundlessly  productive  of  happiness  to  others.  With  these 
views,  we  cease  to  wonder,  that  men  are  afflicted  in  this  world : 
and  are  surprised,  only,  to  see  them  no  more  afflicted. 

5thly.  He  exhibits  to  ?/9.  that  he  is  kind,  not  only  to  such  heini^s 
Vor.  T.  \9 
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as  arc.  virtuous,  but  to  such,  also,  as  are  simiers ;  and  that  thi^ 
kindness  in  its  extent  and  consequences  is  infinite. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rebellion  of  mankind,  God  is  still  disposed  to  regard  them  with 
kindness;  and  that,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  proffer  to  them  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  a  restoration  of  their  minds  to  the 
character  and  pi-ivileges,  from  which  they  have  fallen.  To  this 
end,  as  we  are  further  taught,  he  has  sent  his  only  begotten  Son 
into  this  world,  to  die  in  our  stead ;  and  has  promised,  that  who' 
soever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  In  consequence  of  his  mediation,  God  has  also  sent  into 
the  world  his  holy  Spirit,  to  sanctify  our  souls,  to  purify  our 
lives,  to  aid  all  our  virtuous  endeavours,  and  to  conduct  us  in 
safety  to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.  In  this  manner  he  has 
proved  to  us  his  Mercy  ;  the  consummation  and  glory  of  infinite 
good-will.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  this  wonderful  scheme 
of  dispensations  are  duly  considered,  even  in  such  a  manner  as 
that,  in  which  we  are  able  to  consider  them,  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge,  that  no  manifestation  of  benevolence,  within  our 
comprehension,  can  be  compared  to  this;  and  to  accord  with 
the  views,  which  angels  formed  of  it,  and  which  they  expressed 
in  their  divine  hymn  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer ;  Glo7'y  to 
God  in  the  highest  ;  and  on  Earth  peace  ;  good-roill  towards  men  ! 

Gthly.  In  the  Lazo,  rohich  he  has  given  to  mankind  for  the  re- 
gulation of  all  their  moral  conduct,  he  has  required  no  other  obe- 
dience, except  their  love  to  himself  and  to  each  other. 

This  law,  which  was  formed  by  him  according  to  his  own 
pleasure,  is  undoubtedly  a  perfect  expression  of  that  pleasure. 
But  love  is  the  only  object  of  its  requisitions.  Towards  him  it 
is  required  to  be  supreme  ;  towards  other  intelligent  beings, 
sincere  and  universal.  Of  course,  as  he  has  made  love  the  only 
object  of  that  law,  by  which  he  governs  his  moral  creatures,  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  object,  in  which  he  supremely  delights  ;  and 
by  necessary  inference  is  his  own  moral  character. 

This  truth  is  the  more  strongly  impressed,  when  we  remember, 
that  the  law  regards  nothing  else,  as  excellent,  praise- worthy,  or 
rewardable.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.     This,  then,  is  the  only  thing,  which  it  requires ;  and. 
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therefore,  the  only  thing,  which  it  esteems  excellent  or  desira- 
ble. In  all  the  various  exercises  of  duty  towards  God,  or  to- 
wards our  fellow-creatures,  in  whatever  form  they  appear,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  are  called,  there  is  no  other  real  principle, 
or  performance,  of  duty,  beside  love.  It  is,  hence,  made  the 
spring,  and  directory  of  all  our  conduct  towards  friends  and 
enemies,  towards  strangers  and  neighbours,  towards  those  who 
can  requite  us  and  those  who  cannot.  No  being,  capable  of 
happiness,  is  above,  or  beneath,  the  reception  of  its  benefits  : 
and  every  moral  being  is  under  immoveable  obligations  to  exer- 
cise it.  Thus  it  is  made  by  the  law  of  God  the  foundation,  and 
the  sum,  of  all  good,  natural  and  moral ;  of  moral  good,  as  being 
the  amount  of  all  our  duty  ;  and  of  natural  good,  as  in  this  way 
the  means  of  all  our  blessings. 

Still  more  strongly  is  this  truth  impressed  by  the  Sanctions  of 
this  law.  By  it  nothing,  except  love,  is  rewarded  ;  and  nothing, 
except  the  opposite  character,  punished.  The  reward  is  no  less 
than  endless  life  ;  the  punishment  no  less  than  endless  death. 
In  these  sanctions,  God  expresses  in  the  strongest  manner  his 
supreme  delight  in  benevolence,  and  his  supreme  detestation  of 
its  opposite.  How  forcible  a  proof  is  all  this,  that  his  own  cha- 
racter is  infinitely  benevolent. 

7thly.  God  requires  the  whole  regard,  which  he  claims,  to  be 
rendered  to  him,  only  as  a  benevolent  God. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  required  to  love,  worship,  and  serve, 
that  is,  to  exhibit  our  love  in  different  forms,  to  a  God  of  love, 
and  to  such  a  God  only.  Whatever  being  God  is,  he  undoubt- 
edly loves  his  own  character  ;  and  must  of  course  choose,  that 
this  should  be,  to  creatures,  the  object  of  their  approbation  and 
love.  No  other  conduct  is,  I  apprehend,  consistent  with  the  in- 
telligent nature.  But  in  the  Scriptures  he  has  not  required  us 
to  approve,  admire,  or  love  himself,  in  any  other  character,  ex- 
cept as  a  benevolent  God.  If  this,  then,  be  not  his  real  charac- 
ter, he  has  not  required  us  to  love,  admire,  or  approve  his  true 
character  at  all ;  but  another,  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
Of  course,  he  has  not,  according  to  this  supposition,  required  us' 
to  render  this  regard  to  himself,  but  to  an  imaginary  God;  an 
object,  diverse  from  himself  in  every  moral  characteristic.     All, 
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therefore,  which  he  has  done  to  enjoin,  and  to  procure,  the  vene- 
ration, love,  and  obedience,  of  his  creatures  ;  the  pomp  of  mira- 
cles; the  series  of  revelations  ;  the  humiliation,  life,  and  death, 
the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession,  of  Christ ;  the  la- 
bours of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  ;  the  establishment  and  support  of 
his  church  in  the  world ;  have  all  been  accomplished,  merely  to 
gain  our  homage,  and  service,  to  a  fictitious  god ;  and  not  to 
himself,  the  true  and  only  Jehovah.  To  the  same  end  have 
been  directed,  also,  his  law  with  its  promises  and  threatenings, 
and  his  whole  system  of  Providence  with  its  long  train  of  judg- 
tnents  and  mercies.  According  to  this  scheme,  God  is  exhibit- 
ed, as  having  laboured  from  the  beginning  for  a  being,  Which 
lias  no  existence,  except  in  fancy  ;  a  mere  nihility  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  labouring  without  an  end.  According  to  this  scheme, 
therefore,  all  the  wonderful  works  both  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence have  been  accomplished  for  no  end  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  amazing  magnificence,  are  no  other  than  a  solemn  farce, 
which,  he  has  informed  us,  shall  endure  for  ever.  According  to 
this  scheme,  God  has  been  employed,  from  the  beginning,  in  in- 
ducing mankind  by  a  series  of  most  wonderful  works  to  assume 
the  most  excellent  of  all  characters,  and  the  only  really  excellent 
character,  for  no  conceivable  end  ;  and  in  this  employment  has 
without  any  reason  exhibited  a  perpetual  succession  of  mere 
deceit  and  illusion.  Necessity  of  deceit  cannot  exist  with  God  ; 
because,  without  it,  he  can  with  infinite  ease  accomplish  what- 
ever he  chooses.  It  must  then,  if  existing  at  all,  exist  without 
cause,  or  motive.  He,  who  can  believe  this,  can  believe  any 
thing.  But  no  man  who  understands  what  he  believes,  can  se- 
riously adopt  so  gross   an  absurdity. 

8thly.  God  has  informed  us  in  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  be- 
yond the  grave  an  immortal  state  of  retribution  j  in  zohich  what- 
ever seems  irregular  in  the  present  state  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  most  exact  dictates  of  benevolence  and  equity. 

At  the  final  judgment,  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  man- 
kind will  be  universally  tried  by  those  rules  of  duty,  which  have 
already  been  recited,  according  to  the  means  of  knowing  them, 
which  God  has  placed  in  their  power.  Those,  who  are  pos- 
ti'essed  of  the  revealed  law,  will  be  judged  by  the  laxo  ;  and  those, 
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who  are  not.  -will  be  judged  without  the  law.  In  other  words, 
every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  his  works.  At  this  time, 
the  whole  state  of  mankind  will  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  most 
consummate  benevolence.  Such,  as  in  this  world  have  loved 
God  and  each  other,  will  then,  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  be  acquitted  of  all  ihcir  former  transgressions  ;  delivered 
from  the  punishment,  which  they  had  merited ;  and  rewarded 
with  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Those,  who  have 
not  performed  this  duty,  will  be  consigned  to  blackness  of  dark- 
ness for  ever.  In  this  great  transaction,  and  its  consequences, 
the  mystery  of  the  present  world  will  be  fiyiished  ;  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  exhibited  as 
perfectly  accordant  with  infinite  benevolence ;  and  the  difficul- 
ties, which  to  the  eye  of  reason  attend  them  here,  explained  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  stop  every  mouthy  and  remove  every  ob- 
jection. 

By  these  several  arguments  the  benevolence  of  God  is,  I  thinks 
completely  evinced  in  the  Scriptures. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  considerations,  which  have  been  suggested  in  thi^• 
.discourse,  connected  with  those,  which  have  preceded  it,  I  ob- 
serve in  the 

I.  place,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  is  strictly  infinite. 

In  the  divine  Mind  every  attribute  is  necessarily  co-extended 
with  the  greatness  of  that  mind.  The  benevolence  of  God  is  as 
truly  thus  extensive,  as  his  knowledge,  or  his  power.  To  his 
love  of  happiness  existing,  to  his  desire  of  happiness  as  a  thing 
10  be  produced,  no  limit  can  be  affixed.  Intense  and  glowing 
beyond  degree,  although  perfectly  serene  and  complacent,  it 
furnishes  the  most  solid  foundation  for  the  truth  of  that  remarka- 
ble declaration  in  the  text ;  God  is  love  ;  or  Infinite  Love  is  the 
Infinite  God. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  Immuta- 
ble and  Eternal,  This  divine  Attribute,  is  like  Omniscience  and 
Omnipotence,  plainly  incapable  of  addition,  or  diminution.  How 
can  it  be  increased  ?     By  whom,  or  what,  can  it  be  lessened  .' 
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What  can  put  an  end  to  its  existence  ?  All  these  questions  con- 
vey their  own  answer. 

2dly.   The  Benevolence  of  God  cannot  hut  be  ever  active. 

Epicurus^  and  alter  him  no  small  multitude  of  succeeding  phi- 
losophers, have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  God  is  either  absolutely , 
or  in  a  great  degree,  quiescent,  or  inactive  ;  at  least  so  far  as  a 
great  part  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  his  Provi- 
dence is  concerned.  Some  of  these  philosophers  have  denied 
the  providence  of^^God  absolutely.  Others  have  denied  a  par- 
ticular providence.  Bat  all,  to  whom  I  refer,  have  attributed 
some  degree  of  inactivity  to  the  Creator.  Their  opinion  seems 
generally  to  have  been,  that,  after  he  had  ended  the  work  of  cre- 
ating the  Universe,  and  set  it  in  motion,  he  left  it  to  take  care  of 
itself^  and  found  his  own  enjoyment  in  something,  which  demand- 
ed no  active  exertion  on  his  part.  Ejyicurus  himself  taught,  that 
the  Gods,  whose  existence  he  admitted,  resided  at  a  great  distance 
from  created  beings  in  some  loiknozvn,  happy  region  ;  where  they 
passed  their  immortal  life  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiet,  and  plea- 
surable enjoyment  ;  without  feeling  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  mor- 
tals, or  exercising  any  government,  or  providence,  over  them. 
This  opinion,  in  substance,  but  with  several  modifications,  has 
been  adopted  by  no  small  number  of  philosophers  down  to  the 
present  time.  They,  indeed,  admit  the  existence  of  one  God 
only  ;  he  acknowledged  many  :  they  suppose  God  to  be  separa- 
ted from  human  affairs  only  by  a  voluntary  inattention  to  them  ; 
he,  by  local  distance  also.  The  most  specious  foundation  for 
this  doctrine  is  the  supposition,  that  God,  being  infnitely  perfect, 
and,  therefore,  infnitely  happy  in  himself  can  have  no  inducement 
to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  creatures  ;  since  no  such  atten- 
tion can  at  all  add  to  his  happiness.  This  supposition  is  plainly, 
and  wholly,  erroneous  ;  although  the  terms,  in  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed it,  the  same,  in  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  seem  to 
convey  an  unquestionable  truth.  It  is  true,  that  God  is  infinitely 
perfect,  and  therefore,  infinitely  happy  ;  and  equally  true,  of 
course,  that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  his  happiness.  It  is  also 
true,  that  this  happiness  exists  in  himself  in  a  manner  perfectly 
independent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  God  would  be,  or  would 
ever  have  been,  thus  perfectly  happy,  had  he  not  made  the  Uni- 
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verse ;  or  were  he  not  to  conduct  it  to  the  purpose,  for  which 
it  was  made.  Benevolence,  like  gold,  finds  its  chief  value  in 
its  use.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  blessed  to  crive  than 
to  receive  ;  or  to  be  in  any  other  employment,  or  situation. 

The  happiness  of  God  is  perfectly  independent,  because  he 
is  able  to  devise,  and  execute,  whatever  he  pleases ;  and  thus 
to  accomplish  boundless  glory  to  himself,  and  boundless  good 
to  his  creatures,  dictated  by  his  benevolence,  and  comprehend- 
ed by  his  Omniscience.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  which  furnishes  a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  happiness 
of  God  is,  or  can  be,  independent  of  his  own  active  exertions. 
As  these  exertions  can  be  all  made  with  infinite  ease,  with  per- 
fect rectitude,  and  with  absolute  certainty  of  success,  it  is  im- 
possible, that  they  should  not  accord  with  the  most  complete 
independence.  Benevolence  is  the  love  of  happiness,  and  the  de- 
sire of  its  existence,  wherever  it  does  not  already  exist.  Should 
this  happiness,  thus  desired,  fail  to  exist,  the  frustration  of  the 
desire  must  be  a  prevention,  or  annihilation,  of  the  enjoyment 
which  was  found  in  the  contemplation  of  its  existence,  or  which 
the  fulfilment  of  it  would  have  produced.  If,  then,  God  desired 
the  existence  of  happiness  in  otlicr  beings ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  God  was  benevolent ;  (for  these  phrases  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing,)  we  cannot  but  see,  that  it  was  impossible,  in  the 
moral  sense,  for  him  to  fail  of  producing  it ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
not  produced  it,  his  happiness  must  have  been  diminished.  The 
very  nature  of  the  disposition,  therefore,  proves  this  doctrine  to  be 
false,  and  the  conduct,  which  it  asserts  of  God,  to  be  impossible. 

With  equal  evidence  is  it  proved  to  be  false  bi/  facts.  If  the 
doctrine  were  true ;  it  would  furnish  unanswerable  proof,  that 
God  would  never  have  created  the  Universe.  He  was  just  as 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  antecedently 
to  the  creation,  as  at  the  present  time ;  and,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  could  have  had  no  inducement  to  create,  any  more  than 
at  the  present  time  to  superintend.  The  existence  of  things  could 
be  no  more  necessary  to  his  happiness,  than  the  government  ol 
them.  But  he  has  created  them ;  and  has  thus  proved,  that  he 
took  pleasure  in  their  existence.  Of  course  his  happiness  part- 
ly consisted  in  the  fact,  that  they  existed ;  and  would  have  been 
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lessened,  so  far  as  this  part  extended,  if  they  had  not  been 
brought  into  existence.  But  the  universe,  and  every  thing  which 
it  contains,  was  created  for  some  end :  that  is,  it  was  created  for 
the  jiurpose  of  bringing  into  existence  the  happiness,  which  the 
conscious  beings,  contained  in  it,  were  intended  to  enjoy  ;  and  for 
the  pleasure,  which  God  experienced  in  producing  this  happi- 
ness. This  truth  will  not  be  denied,  unless  for  the  sake  of  de- 
nying it :  since  the  contrary  supposition  would  impute  to  the 
Creator  the  most  absolute  folly,  and  would  therefore  be  a  palpa- 
ble blasphemy.  Nor  will  it  be  any  more  denied,  that  the  super- 
intendency  of  God  over  all  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  every 
moment,  in  every  place,  and  to  every  being,  in  order  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  end  :  all  other  agency,  beside  his,  being  in- 
finitely inadequate  to  this  purpose.  This  happiness,  being  eter- 
nal, is  an  object  infinitely  great  and  desirable  ;  and  was,  of  course, 
infinitely  desired  by  God.  An  infinite  inducement,  therefore, 
continually  exists  to  the  continual,  and  universal,  agency  of  God 
in  the  government  of  all  things. 

I  know  of  but  one  seeming  objection  to  this  doctrine.  It  is 
this  :  that,  if  the  happiness  of  God  in  any  degree  consists  either 
in  beholding,  or  producing,  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  then  it 
will  seem  to  follow,  that  he  was  less  happy,  antecedently  to  the  crea- 
tion, than  at  the  present  or  any  future  period.  This  conclusion, 
will,  however,  vanish,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  all  duration  is  pre- 
sent to  God  ;  and  that  his  manner  of  existing  excludes  all  possi- 
ble application  to  him  of  past  and  future.  Whatever  was,  or 
will  be,  with  respect  to  creatures,  is  only,  and  alike,  present  to 
him.  His  happiness,  therefore,  is  the  same  yesterdm/,  to-day, 
and  for  ever. 

Epicurus,  who  denied  a  creation,  was  undoubtedly  more  con- 
sistent with  himself,  than  modern  philosophers,  who  admit  this 
event,  and  yet  deny  the  providence  of  God.  If  God  had  not 
thought  proper  to  create  the  Universe  ;  it  might  with  some  show 
of  reason  be  concluded,  that  he  would  not  find  any  interest  in 
governing  it ;  but,  if  he  created  it,  as  the  philosophers,  in  ques- 
tion, in  many  instances  acknowledge,  it  is  unanswerably  certain, 
that  he  will  unceasingly  conduct  it  by  his  providence  to  the  pur- 
pose, for  which  it  was  created. 
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This  consideration  is  infitiitcl)-  glorious  to  God.  The  divine 
disposition  here  exhibited^  is  infinitely  unlike  the  boosted  bene- 
volence of  modern  philosophy ;  which  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
mere  contemplation  of  happiness  as  a  beautiful  picture,  or  to 
the  impassioned  exhibition  of  good-will  in  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
pathetic  expressions  ;  useless  to  the  subjects  of  it,  and  fruitless 
towards  its  objects ;  or  is  spent  in  mere  unavailing  wishes,  in 
themselves  wholly  devoid  of  efficacy  or  worth.  This  divine 
disposition  is  the  boundless  energy  of  the  infinite  Mind  ;  the  in- 
tense and  immeasurable  love  of  doing  good,  unceasingly,  and 
endlessly,  producing  that  happiness,  in  which  it  delights.  It  cre- 
ates, with  an  activity  never  wearied,  and  never  discouraged, 
means  to  this  glorious  end,  without  number,  and  beyond  degree, 
fitted  with  a  diversity  incomprehensible  to  effectuate  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  this  eminently  divine  purpose.  It  is  a  tree, 
which,  planted  in  this  distant  world,  reaches^ihe  highest  heaven  ; 
adorned  with  branches  endless  in  their  multitude,  covered  with 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  supernal  beauty,  and  loaded  with  fruits 
of  life  and  happiness  countless  in  their  number,  unceasing  in 
their  succession,  and  eternal  in  their  progress :  while  all  the 
innumerable  millions  of  percipient  beings  approach,  and  eat, 
and  live. 

3dly.   The  benevolence  of  God  is  his  whole  moral  character. 

We  commonly,  and  I  think  in  most  cases  necessarily,  speak  of 
ihe  moral  character  of  God,  as  composed  of  many  separate  at- 
tributes ;  of  goodness,  bounty,  mercy,  truth,  justice,  faithfulness, 
and  patience.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Scriptures  unfold 
his  moral  character.  In  this,  they  have  accorded  with  that  mode 
of  thinking,  which  is  natural  to  us,  and  in  which  we  usually 
think  more  clearly,  and  advantageously,  than  in  any  other.  The 
©vxercises  of  benevolence  are  so  numerous,  and  so  diversified,  as 
to  need,  if  we  would  consider  them  clearly,  and  usefully,  to  be 
arranged  in  different  classes,  denoted  by  different  names,  and 
separately  contemplated  by  our  minds.  Still,  it  is  also  useful  to 
remember  what  the  Scriptm'es  have  taught  us  in  the  text,  that 
the  whole  moral  character  of  God  is  love,  endlessly  diversified  in 
its  operations  and  manifestations,  but  simple  and  indivisible  in 
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its  nature  ;  an  intense  and  eternal  flame  of  uncompoundcd  good- 
will. 

How  glorious  a  character  is  here  presented  to  us  of  the  great 
Ruler  of  all  things  !  Nothing  less  than  infinite  and  unmingled 
benevolence  could  qualify  him  for  the  great  work  of  replenishing 
his  vast  kingdom  with  unceasing  and  eternal  good.  All  good- 
will, inferior  to  this,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  wearied,  discour- 
aged, influenced  to  change  its  views  by  rebellion  and  provoca- 
tion, and  thus  inclined  to  vary  its  original  and  best  designs,  and 
to  fall  short  of  the  perfect  objects,  which  it  began  to  accomplish. 
But  the  love  of  God,  evidently  without  limits,  is  equally  with- 
out variableness,  or- shadow  of  turning.  Hence,  every  good  gift, 
and  every  perfect  gift,  flows  from  it  unceasingly,  and  will  flow 
for  ever. 

In  this  view  of  his  character,  how  infinitely  distant  is  Jeho- 
vah from  all  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen?  These  imaginary  beings 
were  not  only  imperfect,  but  were  debased  by  every  human 
weakness,  and  deformed  by  every  human  passion  ;  possessed  of 
no  fixed  character,  or  purpose  ;  contentious  among  themselves  ; 
revengeful  towards  mankind ;  flattered  into  good  humour  again 
by  their  services  ;  wearied  by  their  own  labours  ;  and  invigorat- 
ed anew  only  by  food,  sleep,  or  pastime. 

I  cannot  but  add,  How  different  a  Saviour  must  he  be,  whose 
mhid  is  informed  with  this  boundless  love,  united  with  its  con- 
comitant perfections,  from  the  Saviour,  presented  to  us  by  Soci- 
nianism,  and  its  kindred  systems  ?  Christ,  as  exhibited  to  us  by 
these  systems,  is  a  created,  and,  therefore,  an  imperfect  and  mu- 
table, being.  When  Stephen  was  expiring,  he  committed  his 
soul  finally,  with  all  its  interests,  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  All  his  faithful  followers,  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  adopt 
the  same  conduct.  How  desirable  must  it  be,  at  so  solemn  a 
period,  when  our  all  is  depending,  to  realize,  that  he,  on  whom 
we  depend,  is  possessed  of  love,  great  enough  to  comprehend 
even  us,  and  to  be  incapable  of  weariness,  alienation,  or  change  : 
Iqve,  in  a  word,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ?  How 
desirable  must  it  be  to  find  Him,  in  whom  we  are  required  to  re- 
pose confidence,  as  the  condition  of  inheriting  eternal  life,  able. 
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willing,  and  faithful,  to  bestow  on  us,  all  that  is  meant  by  this  di- 
vine reward. 

4thly.  The  perfect  Benevolence  of  God  must,  it  is  evident,  de- 
light in  greater  good,  more  than  that,  zvhich  is  less,  and  most  in 
that,  which  is  supreme. 

That  the  Omniscience  of  God  cannot  but  discern  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  good,  and  distinguish,  with  complete  accuracy,  and 
in  all  cases,  the  greater  from  the  less,  and  that  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  most  desirable,  from  that  which  is  not,  will  be  admitted 
of  course.  That  perfect  benevolence  must  choose  this,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  is,  unless  I  am  deceived,  equally  evident. 
Indeed,  I  can  conceive  of  no  possibility,  that  benevolence  can, 
in  any  being,  prefer  a  smaller  degree  of  zuhat  he  thinks  good  to  a 
greater.  Much  less  can  this  be  attributable  to  God.  As  he 
knows  perfectly  what  is  really  good  ;  so  on  this  only  must  his 
desire,  or  delight,  be  fixed ;  and  with  the  more  intenseness  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  degree,  in  which  it  docs  or 
may  exist. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  there  may  he  two  or  more  systems  of 
good,  equally  perfect  and  desirable  :  I  am  not  disposed  to  con- 
tend with  him,  by  whom  it  is  said.  Those,  who  say  it,  ought 
however  to  remember,  that  it  is  said  gratuitously  :  there  being 
no  evidence,  by  which  the  assertion  can  be  supported.  But, 
should  it  be  granted,  it  will  not  at  all  affect  the  doctrine  under 
consideration.  These  two  or  more  systems  are  by  the  suppo- 
sition equally  good ;  and  therefore,  as  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion, or  adoption,  neither  is  in  any  degree  preferable  to  the  other. 
That,  then,  which  has  been  actually  adopted,  has  by  this  feet 
become  preferable.  In  all  other  respects  it  was  equally  desira- 
ble ;  and,  as  it  has  been  actually  commenced,  it  is  more  desira- 
ble that  it  should  be  continued,  than  that  it  should  be  given  up 
for  the  sake  of  adopting  that,  which  was  only  equal  to  it ;  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  all,  that  has  been  already  done,  must  have 
been  done  in  vain :  conduct,  which,  I  need  not  say,  would  be  un- 
becoming the  divine  character,  and  for  this  reason,  at  least, 
wholly  undesirable.  The  present  system,  or  the  system  actu- 
ally  adopted  by  God,  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  noro  (he  best 
and  most  perfect  system  of  good. 
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The  same  reasoning  will  equally  prove,  that  the  means,  which 
he  has  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  are 
also  the  best  and  most  proper  means,  which  could  be  chosen  ; 
and,  of  course,  that  the  whole  work  of  Creation  and  Providence, 
composed  of  the  means  and  the  end,  is  a  perfect  work,  entirely 
suited  to  his  character. 

5thly.  It  is  evident,  that  God,  who  is  thus  benevolent,  must  love 
■the  same  disposition  in  his  creatures,  and  hate  the  opposite  one,  un- 
changeably and  for  ever. 

That  God  delights  with  infinite  complacency  in  his  own  moral 
character,  cannot  be  questioned.  Benevolence  in  his  Intelligent 
creatures  is  a  direct  resemblance  of  this  character;  hiS' own 
image,  instamped  on  created  minds ;  and  cannot  fail,  therefore, 
fo  be  an  object  of  the  same  complacency,  wherever  it  exists.  He 
loves,  also,  his  own  purposes.  Of  course,  he  must  love  this  dis- 
position in  his  creatures,  because  all  those,  in  whom  it  exists, 
love  the  same  purposes,  and  voluntarily  coincide  with  him  in  their 
endeavours  to  promote  them. 

On  the  contrary,  that  disposition  in  his  creatures,  which  is  op- 
j)Osite  to  his  own,  is  in  itself  odious,  in  proportion  as  his  is  amia- 
ble ;  and  voluntarily  endeavours  to  oppose,  and  to  frustrate,  his 
purposes  :  that  is,  to  diminish,  or  destroy,  the  boundless  good, 
which  he  has  begun  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  here  intended, 
that  so  vast  a  scheme  of  thought,  or  action,  usually  enters  into 
the  minds  of  sinful  creatures ;  but  that  this  is  the  real  tendency 
of  all  their  opposition  to  his  law  and  government.  In  this  view, 
the  rebellion  of  sinners  assumes  a  most  odious  and  dreadful 
aspect ;  and  is  here  seen  to  be  a  direct  hostility  against  the  be- 
nevolent character  and  designs  of  God,  and  against  the  well-be- 
ing of  his  Intelligent  creation. 

When,  therefore,  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  in  right- 
eousness, and  to  render  to  them  such  rewards,  as  are  suited  to 
their  characters ;  it  is  plain,  that  he  will  approve  of  those,  and 
those  only,  who  resemlDle  him  by  being  benevolent ;  and  disap- 
prove of  those,  who  have  cherished  the  contrary  disposition. 
The  former,  he  will  bless,  or  make  happy,  the  latter  he  will 
punish,  or  make  miserable.  His  approbation,  at  the  final  judg- 
ment, is  no  other  than  a  testimony  of  the  pleasure,  which  he 
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takes  in  the  moral  character  of  those,  who  arc  approved;  and 
his  disapprobation,  a  similar  testimony  of  the  displeasure,  whicli 
he  feels  towards  those  who  are  condenmed.  Of  this  pleasure 
and  displeasure  his  rewards  and  punishments  are  only  proofs, 
of  a  still  higher  kind ;  all  founded  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
I'cspective  beings,  who  are  judged  and  rewarded.  How  odious ^ 
how  undesirable,  then,  is  that  disposition  in  us,  which  God  by 
the  dictates  of  his  infinite  benevolence  is  in  a  sense  compelled 
thus  to  hate,  and  punish,  because  it  is  a  voluntary  opposition  to 
his  own  perfect  character,  and  a  fixed  enmity  to  the  well-being 
of  his  creatures.  How  lovely  and  desirable,  on  the  contrary,  is 
that  disposition,  which  he  thus  loves,  and  will  thus  reward,  be- 
cause it  is  a  resemblance  of  his  own  beauty  and  excellence,  a 
cheerful  accordance  with  all  his  perfect  designs,  and  an  univer* 
sal  good- will  to  his  Intelligent  kingdom ' 


SERMON   X. 


ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 


THE  JUSTICE  OF  GOD. 


Deut.  xxxii.  4. 

Just  and  right  is  he. 

The  e7id,  for  which  the  Song,  of  which  this  verse  is  a  part,  was 
written,  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  verse  19,  in  these 
words : 

J^ow,  therefore,  xcriteye  this  song  for  you^  and  teach  it  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel :  put  it  in  their  mouths,  that  this  song  may  be  a  wit- 
ness for  me  against  the  children  of  Israel. 

To  this  end  it  is  perfectly  suited.  It  is  a  general  testimony 
of  the  perfection  of  God,  and  of  his  peculiar  kindness  to  that 
people.  As  it  strongly  and  unanswerably  exhibits  the  Right- 
eousness and  Goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dealings  with  them;  sOj 
in  the  same  evident  and  forcible  manner,  it  manifests  their  ingra- 
titude and  unreasonableness  in  rebelling  against  him.  These  it 
presents  in  the  most  affecting  light ;  because  it  .'?hows,  that  God 
clearly  foreknew  all  their  transgressions,  and,  with  this  foreknow- 
ledge, still  performed  for  them  all  these  blessings. 

At  the  same  time,  it  forewarned  them  of  their  sin  and  danger, 
and  urged  on  them  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience.  This 
timely  testimony  was  itself  a  most  convincing  and  affecting  proof 
of  his  ijoodness.  and  left  them  without  excu'^e. 
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The  text  is  y.  general  ascription  of  supreme  excellence  and 
glory  to  God,  in  his  nature,  agency,  and  works.  I  will  publish 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jehovah,  saith  Moses,  in  the  preceding 
verse  ;  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

This  Name,  or  Character,  is  published  in  the  verse  which 
contains  the  text.  He  is  the  Rock;  his  work  is  perfect,  for  all 
his  zoays  are  Judgment  :  a  God  of  Truth,  and  without  iniquity  ; 
Just  and  Right  is  he.  That  is,  God  is  the  Rock,  or  foundation,  on 
which  the  Universe  stands.  His  work,  the  great  work  of  build- 
ing and  governing  the  universe,  is  perfect  ;  without  imperfection, 
error,  or  fault ;  comprising  all  things  which  it  ought,  and  nothing 
which  it  ought  not,  to  comprise.  The  reason  of  this  perfection 
is,  that  all  his  ways  are  Judgment ;  that  is,  are  a  perfect  com- 
pound of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness.  Just  and  Right 
may  signify  the  same  thing  ;  or,  as  is  often  the  meaning  of  Right, 
so  here  it  may  naturally  denote  the  perfection  of  God  generallv- 
considered. 

DOCTRINE. 

God  is  a  Being  of  perfect  Justice. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  examine  the  different  meanings  of  this  term  ;  as,  like 
most  other  abstract  terms,  it  is  variously  used. 

1st.  Justice,  as  applied  to  cases,  in  which  property  is  concerned, 
denotes  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another,  of  equal  value. 

Justice,  considered  in  this  manner,  affects  all  bargains  ;  the 
payment  of  debts ;  and  the  adjustment,  and  fulfilment,  of  all 
contracts.  ^  Whenever  these  are  so  made,  and  performed,  as 
that  an  exact  equivalent  is  rendered  for  what  is  received,  then, 
and  then  only,  justice  is  done.  This  is  called  Commutative  Jus- 
tice. 

2dly.  jis  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  Magistrate  towards  sub- 
jects^ it  denotes  exactly  that  treatment  of  the  subject  which  his 
personal  conduct  merits.  To  reward  the  good  subject,  and  to 
punish  the  bad,  according  to  equitable  laws,  and  real  desert,  is 
to  treat  hoih  justly ;  or  to  exhibit  justice  in  the  distributions  of 
Government.     Accordingly  a  Ruler,  conducting  in  this  manner. 
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is  by  the  common  voice  declared  to  be  a  just  ruler.  Justice,  in 
this  sense,  is  properly  called  Distributive  Justice. 

odly.  Justice,  in  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  either  of  these, 
denotes  doing  that,  which  is  Right  upon  the  whole,  in  all  cases  ; 
that  which  is  fittest  and  most  useful  to  be  done  :  in  other  words, 
that  which  will  most  promote  the  universal  Good.  In  this  sense, 
Justice  is,  together  with  its  corresponding  term,  Righteousness, 
used  as  synonymous  with  Benevolence  or  Virtue  ;  and  involves 
the  whole  of  moral  excellence.  This  is  sometimes  called  Gene- 
ral Justice.  This  use  of  the  word  is  very  frequent ;  and  many 
persons  appear  to  make  no  distinction  between  this  sense  of  the 
word  and  the  last  mentioned.  Yet  the  meanings  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. In  the  former  sense,  Justice  is  the  conduct  of  a  Ruler 
only ;  in  the  latter,  is  applicable  to  all  Intelligent  beings  :  in  the 
former,  it  is  a  course  of  conduct,  respecting  a  single  object,  ac- 
cording to  his  merit,  or  demerit ;  in  the  latter,  it  always  respects 
the  universe. 

Justice,  when  considered  as  an  attribute,  is  the  disposition, 
which  gives  birth  to  these,  or  to  either  of  these,  kinds  of  conduct. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  cannot  easily  sup- 
pose a  case,  in  which  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  all  good,  can  re- 
ceive any  thing,  for  which  an  equivalent  can  be  rendered.  The 
nearest  resemblance  to  such  a  case,  which  is  applicable  to  God, 
is  one,  in  which  he  requires  the  service  of  mankind  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  and  promises  to  reward  them  for  such  service  with 
worldly  possessions.  Several  such  instances  may  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Thus  he  promised  the  Israelites  abundant  worldly  good,  in 
consequence  of  their  faithful  obedience.  Thus  he  promised  Da- 
vid, as  a  reward  for  his  obedience,  many  earthly  blessings. 
Thus,  for  the  execution  of  his  decree  against  Tyre,  he  gave 
Egypt  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

These  instances  are,  however,  all  plainly  imperfect  ones,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  complete  display  of  this  Attribute  in 
the  sense  in  question.  God,  in  all  the  cases  specified,  exhibit- 
ed his  bounty,  and  mercy,  so  much  more  strongly  than  mere  com- 
mutative justice,  that  we  are  apt  ^to /orget.  that  this  was  exjii- 
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bitcd  at  all.  Nor  can  wc  suppose  a  case,  in  which  this  difficulty 
will  not  arise,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  God,  as  the 
Author  aud  Giver  of  all  good,  and  as  the  Receiver  of  nothing  from 
the  hands  of  his  creatures. 

Yet,  if  a  case  could  be  proposed,  in  which  God  could  act,  as 
just  in  the  Commutative  sense,  his  disposition  to  be  just,  in  this 
sense,  would  be  as  perfect,  as  in  either  of  the  other  senses.  This 
is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  he  requires, 
under  the  most  awful  penalties,  the  exercise  of  such  justice 
from  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  In  the  two  last  senses,  the  jus- 
tice of  God  is  perpetually,  and  perfectly,  exercised  towards  all 
his  Intelligent  creatures. 

As  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  he  rewards  every  rational  being 
exactly  according  to  his  works  ;  except  that  he  hath  shown  mer- 
cy to  numberless  sinners,  who  had  merited  nothing  but  wrath 
and  punishment :  an  exception  supremely  glorious  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  formed  in  entire  consistency  with  exact  justice. 

As  the  great  friend  of  happiness,  he  has  devised,  also,  the 
most  perfect  happiness  of  his  immense  Kingdom,  and  the  most 
perfect  means  of  accomplishing  it.  This  he  pursues  with  infi- 
nite intenseness  of  energy,  without  intermission,  without  change, 
and  without  end. 

In  this  sense,  the  Justice  of  God  respects  first,  himself,  and  se- 
condly, his  creatures. 

1st.  God  is  infinitely  just,  as  his  conduct  respects  himself. 

In  an  uniform  series  of  dispensations,  he  exhibits  to  the  Uni- 
verse, his  own  character,  as  supremely  glorious,  excellent, 
beautiful,  and  lovely  ;  and  as  therefore  deserving  all  possible 
admiration,  confidence,  love,  reverence,  worship,  and  obedi- 
ence, from  all  Intelligent  beings.  In  this  divine  employment  he 
has  published  to  Intelligent  beings  a  glorious  rule  of  rectitude,  as 
the  rule  of  his  own  conduct :  a  rule,  to  which  all  that  conduct  is 
entirely  conformed,  ztithout  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turning. 
To  this  rule  he  requires  tiiem  to  conform  all  their  conduct,  also. 
In  obeying  it,  are  involved  their  duty,  interest,  honour,  and  hap- 
piness, alike.  This  he  has  exhibited  as  an  unchangeable  and 
everlasting  rule  ;  by  which  the  Intelligent  universe  is  every 
where,  at  every  period,  and  with  respect  to  every  thing,  to  be 
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governed ;  and  which  he  will  never  forsake,  even  though  that 
universe  were  to  be  the  sacrifice. 

2dly.  In  the  same  sense,  God  is  perfectly  just  to  his  creatures. 

The  justice  of  God  to  himself  is  the  highest  and  first  act  of 
justice  to  his  creatures.  But  for  this  regard  to  himself,  they 
could  never  venerate  his  character,  nor  render  him  their  love,  or 
their  confidence.  As  the  promoter  of  the  universal  good,  God 
can  in  no  way  so  contribute  to  this  great  and  glorious  end,  as  in 
unfolding  his  own  supremely  excellent  character.  This  is  the 
source,  and  foundation,  of  all  virtuous,  sincere,  and  enduring 
happiness.  In  this  conduct  of  God,  therefore,  the  universe  is 
infinitely  interested. 

In  each  particular  dispensation  to  them,  also,  he  directly  pur- 
sues the  same  end,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  endlessly  diversified 
administration.  Not  a  wrong,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  defect,  finds 
admission  into  his  providence,  throughout  eternity  and  immensity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  the  great  Ruler  of  all  beings,  that  the  justice 
of  God  demands  a  particular  consideration,  at  this  time.  In 
this  character,  his  justice  is  employed  in  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards to  holy  and  virtuous  creatures,  and  of  punishments  to  false 
and  rebellious  subjects  of  his  government. 

All  these  distributions  are  made  on  the  ground  of  law.  Such, 
as  obey  the  laAv  of  God,  are  by  impartial  justice  rewarded  :  those,^' 
who  disobey,  are  punished.  The  perfection  of  these  distributions 
consists  in  this  ;  that  each  creature  is  rewarded,  or  punished,  ac- 
cording to  his  character  and  conduct,  exactly  ;  so  that  the  re- 
ward, or  the  punishment,  shall  be  precisely  proportioned  to  the 
several  degrees  of  virtue,  or  guilt,  just  as  they  have  existed.  In 
this  case  all  the  palliations,  and  aggravations,  of  guilt,  and  all 
the  means  of  increasing  or  diminishing  virtue  will  enter  com- 
pletely into  the  estimate  of  the  character  of  each  individual. 
Of  all  these,  God,  w^ho  scarcheth  the  heart,  and  Iricth  the  reins,  is 
a  perfect  judge.  Nothing  is  unknown,  or  forgotten,  by  him  ;  and 
nothing  will  be  left  out  of  the  estimate  of  character,  which  will  be 
the  foundation  of  the  reward,  or  the  punishment.  The  proofs 
of  the  justice  of  God,  exhibited  by  reason,  or  found  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Providence,  are  not  to  us,  demonstrative.  Yet  they  are 
well  deserving  of  our  attention. 
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Ist.  The  character  and  circumstances  of  God  strongly  lead  us 
fa  believe  in  his  perfect  justice. 

God  is  perfectly  independent ;  in  the  actual  possession  of  all 
possible  good  ;  and  completely  secure  against  every  possible 
loss,  and  evil.  Whatever  he  pleases  to  have  exist,  or  done,  is 
certainly  brought  to  pass  ;  and  in  the  precise  manner,  which  is 
pleasing  to  him.  Hence  no  temptation,  or  inducement,  to  any 
injustice  can  exist  with  respect  to  him.  Possessing  all  things, 
he  can  need  nothing  ;  contriving  all  things,  he  can  fear  nothing  ; 
effecting  all  things,  which  he  chooses,  with  infinite  ease,  and  no 
possible  obstruction,  he  can  never  have  occasion  to  adopt  any 
other  character,  or  conduct,  but  that  of  perfect  justice.  Injustice 
in  our  experience  is  always  derived,  and  of  course,  from  the  dread 
of  some  disadvantage,  or  the  desire  of  some  advantage  which 
otherwise  would  not  exist.  But  these  things  have  no  possible 
application  to  God.  Reason  sees  not,  therefore,  how  God  can 
be  under  any  inducement  to  injustice.  But  without  such  induce- 
ment, injustice  cannot  exist. 

2dly.  In  this  state  of  trial  many  exhibitions  of  the  divine  justice 
are  made  in  divine  Providence. 

These  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  application  of  punishments  and 
revyards  to  Nations^  considered  in  their  national  capacity.  Na- 
lions,  as  such,  exist  only  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Hence  it  would 
seem,  that  in  this  peculiar  character,  as  nations  merely,  they  are 
with  propriety  rewarded  or  punished  here.  Thus  nations,  after 
they  have  become  corrupted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  constantly 
been  destroyed  for  their  national  corruption.  God,  indeed,  has 
usually  waited  with  wonderful  patience,  until  their  iniquities  were 
full ;  and  so  evidently,  that  the  ancient  heathens  described  and 
painted  Justice  as  lame  ;  that  is,  slow  in  arriving.  This  conduct 
of  the  Creator  is  highly  becoming  his  glorious  character,  as  a 
most  bountiful  and  merciful  God  towards  beings,  still  in  a  state 
of  trial. 

Yet  the  destruction,  or  punishment,  has  been  sure ;  however 
late  it  may  seem  to  us.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his 
promise,  as  men  count  slackness  ;  but  is  long-suffering  to  us  ruard , 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance 
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So  evident  has  been  the  justice  of  God  in  such  instances,  that 
the  heathen  have  strongly  marked,  and  fully  acknowledged  it, 
generally  throughout  the  whole  heathen  world  :  a  clear  proof, 
that  it  has  struck  the  eye,  and  convinced  the  mind,  of  Common 
sense. 

3dly.  The  justice  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  this  great  fact  ;  that 
mankind  are  never  afflicted  beyond  their  deserts. 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  have  observed,  that  this  trulii 
is  rendered  evident  in  the  only  case,  in  which  it  can  with  thr 
least  appearance  of  reason  be  disputed  ;  viz.  the  svjferings  of 
virtuous  men;  by  their  OAvn  uniform  acknowledgement,  that  they 
never  suffer  even  so  much,  as  they  are  conscious  of  having  de- 
served. But  the  only  tendency  of  any  mind  to  injustice  is  to 
withhold  good,  or  inflict  evil,  contrary  to,  or  beyond,  the  desert 
of  the  recipient.  As  neither  of  these  is  ever  the  fact ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  men  alv/ays  receive  more  good,  and  less  evil,  than  they 
have  merited  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  justice  of  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  absolute  freedom  from  injustice  on  the  other,  are  strongly 
evidenced  in  his  dispensations  to  man  in  the  present  world. 

4thly.  All  the  arguments,  xuhich  I  have  deduced  from  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  God,  to  prove,  that  he  is  benevolent, 
are  capable  of  an  equally  forcible  application  to  the  present  subject  ; 
and  contribute,  in  the  same  manner,  to  prove  that  he  is  just. 

As  these  have  been  so  lately  rehearsed,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  mention  them  again  at  the  present  time. 

5thlv.  As  God  is  benevolent,  it  is  impossible  that  he  shoxdd  not 
be  just. 

In  the  last  discourse  I  observed,  that  love  constituted  the  whole 
moral  character  of  God  :  and  that,  although  we  were  obliged  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  consider,  as  the  Scriptures  themselves 
often  do,  this  character  in  different  views,  and  under  different 
names;  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  disposition  simple  and  indivisible: 
these  names  denoting  only  its  different  modifications  and  exer- 
cises. As  I  expect  hereafter  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully, 
I  shall  only  observe  here,  that,  the  doctrine  being  admitted,  the 
benevolence  of  God,  if  proved,  as  I  flatter  myself  it  has  been, 
from  the  light  of  Nature,  is  itself  complete  proof  of  the  justice  of 
God,     A  Beino;,  willing,  as  a  benevolent  one  necessarily  is,  to 
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do  more  good  to  others  than  justice  demands,  cannot  be  willing 
to  do  less ;  the  only  manner,  in  which  he  could  possibly  be  un- 
just. 

This  proof  of  the  justice  of  God  is,  I  think,  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory. At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  the  sys- 
tem of  dispensations  extends  to  so  many  beings,  and  so  many 
events,  in  themselves  varied  almost  endlessly,  and  in  their  i-ela- 
tions  still  more  numerous  and  diversified ;  it  cannot  but  be,  that 
mystery  should  in  a  great  measure  overspread  the  whole.  In 
each  individual  case,  there  will  be  much,  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand :  in  the  comparison  of  that  case  with  others,  there  will  be 
more.  A  state  of  trial,  also,  involves  the  doctrine,  that  in  it  a 
complete  exhibition  of  justice  cannot  be  made.  All  that  is  just 
in  such  a  state  cannot  be  seen  to  be  just ;  especially  by  crea- 
tures, whose  discernment  and  comprehension  are  like  ours ;  so 
limited,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  objects  of  investigation. 
Amid  the  multitude  of  these  objects  we  are  lost :  by  their  varie- 
ty we  are  perplexed  :  by  their  strangeness  we  are  staggered : 
and  by  the  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  often  appa- 
rently very  dissimilar,  often  seemingly  inconsistent,  we  are  not 
unnaturally,  nor  unfrequently  overwhelmed  with  difficulties, 
doubts,  and  distresses. 

It  is  probable,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  nations  already  men- 
tioned, the  dispensations  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  are  de- 
signed rather  as  restraints  on  the  sinful  conduct ;  and  as  encour- 
agements to  the  virtue,  of  mankind,  than  as  full  manifestations 
of  the  justice  of  God.  In  this  view  of  them,  they  contain  abun- 
dant proofs  of  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness,  wholly  suited  to 
the  state  of  man.  It  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  no  argument,  which  renders  it  probable  in  any  degree, 
that  God  is  not  just. 

What  the  state  of  Providence  thus  teaches,  the  Scriptures  have 
completely  disclosed.  The  justice  of  God  is  in  the  Scriptures 
exhibited  to  us  in  various  methods. 

1st.  God  has  informed  us  in  multitudes  of  direct  declarations, 
that  he  is  a  God  of  consummate  justice. 

All  these  declarations  receive  the  whole  weight  of  his  whole 
character,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  weight,  which  no 
mind,  that  admits  any  part  of  this  character,  can  resist. 
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2dly.  He  has  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  many 
highly  important  and  impressive  instances  of  his  justice,  executed 
on  mankind,  both  as  nations  and  individuals.  These  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  various,  and,  in  them  all,  complete  examples  of  this 
awful  attribute  are  presented  to  our  view. 

3dly.  In  his  lazo.,  he  has  required  all  men  to  he  just  ^  assuring 
them,  that  in  this  character  they  will  be  loved  by  him,  and  in  the 
contrary  character  hated ;  promising  them  in  this  character  glori- 
ous rewards,  and  threatening  them,  in  the  contrary  character,  most 
fearful  punishments. 

Exactly  of  this  nature  is  every  comniand,  every  promise,  and 
every  threatening.  These  promises  and  threatenings  have  also, 
as  was  observed  under  the  last  head,  (for  these  considerations 
illustrate  each  other,)  been  often  most  exemplarily  executed  even 
in  the  present  world.  In  these  instances,  we  are  not  left  to  our 
own  conjectures  to  interpret  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ;  but 
are  directly  informed  of  their  nature  by  God  himself.  In  these 
instances,  therefore,  the  dispensations  become  plain  and  intelli- 
gible, and  all  doubt  is  excluded. 

4thly.  He  has  informed  us,  that  there  is  beyond  the  grave  a. 
future  being  ;  that  in  the  future  world  he  has  appointed,  at  the  end 
of  this  system,  a  day,  in  zohich  he  will  judge  the  loorld  in  right- 
eousness, and  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

5thly.  He  has  required  us  to  acknoxoledge,  reverence,  love, 
worship,  and  obey,  him,  as  being  Just,  perfectly  and  infinitely. 
In  no  other  character  does  he  require  any  love,  homage,  or  ser- 
vice. That  God,  in  requiring  our  homage  to  him,  should  require 
it  to  a  character,  not  his  own,  is  an  absurdity,  which  can  neither 
be  admitted,  nor  explained. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  possible  reason,  which  can  be  devised, 
why  any  and  all  of  these  things  should  be  done  in  the  Scriptures, 
except  that  God  is  the  just  Being,  which  he  is  there  represented 
to  be.  These  things  united  comprise  all  the  proof,  which  we 
can  reasonably  wish,  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  destroyed,  nor  lessened.  Accordingly  no  person,  who  be- 
lieved the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God.  ever  thoue;ht  of 
doubting  this  great  truth. 

\ 
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REMARKS. 

1st.  Hoxo  gloriously  is  God  qualified  by  this  attribute  for  the 
^^overnment  of  all  things  ! 

In  what  an  amiable,  majestic,  and  dignified  light  is  he  here 
manifested  to  our  view!  Without  this  attribute  all  others  would 
be  vain.  A  Ruler  he  might  be,  because  his  power  would  easily 
compel  all  beings  to  obey  him.  But  he  would  be  merely  an  ar- 
bitrary and  despotic  ruler  ;  neither  venerable,  nor  lovely.  No 
creature  would,  or  could,  serve  him  willingly,  with  either  love, 
or  confidence.  The  fear,  which  gendereth  bondage,  would  be 
the  only  principle  of  subjection  ;  nor  would  any  subjection,  or 
service,  secure  his  creatures  from  perpetual  danger  and  distress. 

What  a  dreadful  instrument  would  Omnipotence  be  in  the 
hands  of  an  unjust  being  ?  What  evils  must  not  all  creatures 
fear  ?  What  evils  would  they  not  suffer  ?  What  spectacles  of  ven- 
geance, and  woe,  would  not  his  arm  call  up  into  being?  How 
instantaneously  would  all  hope  vanish,  all  safety  cease,  all  good 
perish  ?  The  universe  would  become  a  desert,  a  dungeon,  an  im- 
mense region  of  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe. 

JVoTo,  all  creatures  are  secure  from  every  possible  act  of  in- 
justice from  the  hands  of  God.  Powerful  as  he  is  ;  knowing  all 
things  as  he  does  ;  these  amazing  attributes  are  employed  only 
to  discern  that,  which  is  just  and  right,  and  to  bring  it  in  every 
instance  to  pass.  Hence,  he  is  the  universal  safeguard  of  his 
unnumbered  creatures;  the,  rock,  on  which  their  rights  and  in- 
terests immoveably  rest ;  the  proper  and  unfailing  object  of  su- 
preme and  endless  confidence.  Wrong  he  cannot  do  ;  Right  he 
cannot  fail  to  do.  Submission  to  his  will,  his  law,  his  govern- 
ment, is  safe  ;  and,  when  voluntary,  is  assured  of  the  regard,  the 
approbation,  and  the  rewards,  which  are  promised  to  cheerful 
obedience. 

Were  God  not  possessed  of  this  glorious  attribute ;  his  Be- 
nevolence would  be  mere  weakness.  All  fro  ward,  rebellious, 
obstinate  creatures  would  presume  on  his  want  of  energy  to 
vindicate  his  own  honour,  and  the  rights  of  the  suffering  universe. 
A  mind,  formed  for  immortal  being,  naturally  makes  progress  in 
all  its  habits,  and  in   the  strength  of  all  its  powers.     An  evil 
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mind,  unrestrained  by  the  awe,  or  the  exertions,  of  Omnipotence, 
would  naturally  increase  in  its  pride,  selfishness,  malice,  and 
cruelty  ;  in  a  general  disregard  to  the  well-being  of  others,  and 
in  a  supreme  devotion  to  its  private,  separate  purposes.  To  all 
who  oppose,  to  every  thing  which  clashes  with,  these  things,  such 
a  mind  is  of  course  an  enemy.  Nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to 
this  enmity,  or  to  its  effects,  except  by  God  himself.  Were  he 
to  remain  quiescent  in  mere  kindness  and  good  wishes  to  the  uni- 
verse, the  schemes  of  personal  greatness,  oppression,  rage,  re- 
venge, and  fury,  which  would  be  formed  by  evil  beings,  cannot 
be  measured.  Every  evil  being  would  become  a  fiend  ;  and  to 
tempt  a  race,  to  ruin  a  world,  and  to  involve  a  system  in  misery, 
would  be  familiar  events  in  the  annals  of  the  universe. 

2dly.    What  reason  have  Wicked  men  to  fear  the  justice  of  God  ! 

The  wicked  are  secured  by  God's  perfect  justice  from  the  suf- 
ferance of  any  evil,  which  they  have  not  deserved ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  are  wholly  exposed  to  the  sufferance  of  all  such  evils, 
as  they  have  deserved.  These  are  sufficiently  dreadful  to  excite 
in  their  minds  every  degree  of  alarm,  which  man  is  capable  of 
experiencing. 

The  denunciations  of  woe  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  are  couch- 
ed in  as  awful  terms,  as  language  can  furnish.  The  God,  who 
is  immutably  and  eternally  just,  as  he  uttered  them  in  conformity 
to  strict  justice,  so  in  executing  them  will  conform  to  the  same 
justice  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Whatever  their  rebellion  against  God,  their  rejection  of  his 
Son,  their  deceit,  injustice,  and  cruelty  to  each  other,  and  their 
pollution  of  themselves,  deserves,  they  will  receive  exactly  at  his 
hand,  and  will  be  rewarded  exactly  according  to  their  works.  It 
becomes  every  impenitent  sinner  to  ask  himself,  what  reward  he 
ought  to  expect  for  a  life,  spent  wholly  in  rebellion  of  thought; 
word,  and  action  5  with  no  account  of  voluntary  obedience,  and 
millions  of  accounts  of  gross  disobedience  against  his  Maker  ? 

It  is  plainly  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.  In  his  hand,  and  within  his  knowledge  and  power,  are  all 
the  avenues  to  woe,  all  the  ingredients  of  misery.  He  is  equally 
able  to  pierce  the  soul,  and  to  agonize  the  body.  There  is  no 
escape  from  his  power;  no  concealment   from  his  eye.     What. 

Vol.   I.  '3? 
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then,  will  become  of  hardened  sinners  ?  How  will  the  justice 
of  God  overwhelm  them  in  consternation  and  horror  at  the  great 
day! 

odly.  fVc  see  here  the  great  reason,  why  the  Scriptures  are  op- 
posed, and  denied,  hy  wicked  men. 

All  the  ditliculty,  which  men  find  in  admitting  the  Scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  exists  in  this  attribute.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, that  I  ever  heard,  or  read,  of  a  single  objection  to  the  Scrip- 
tural God,  exce})t  what  was  pointed  against  his  justice.  All  men 
are  usually  willing  to  acknowledge  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  truth,  and  mercy ;  but  icw  beside  good  men,  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  justice. 

Whence  this  objection  ?  Is  not  Justice  a  glorious  and  eminent- 
ly divine  perfection  /  Can  an  unjust  ruler  be  the  object  of  ap- 
probation ?  Is  not  injustice  the  ground  of  perpetual  complaint 
against  earthly  Rulers  ?  The  secret  lies  wholly  in  this  fact.  We 
are  willing,  nay,  desirous,  that  rulers  should  be  just,  when  justice 
does  not  endanger  ourselves,  and  our  happiness  ;  but  no  character 
is  so  dreaded,  so  hated,  when  justice  is  considered  as  mconsistent 
with  our  safety,  {)eace,  and  hopes.  But  can  this  be  right?  A 
just  ruler  must  punish  wicked  and  unjust  men.  We  choose,  that 
other  wicked  and  unjust  men  should  be  punished ;  and  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  the  common  good  indispensably  requires  it.  But 
we  make  another  law  for  ourselves ;  and  would  rather  that  the 
ruler  should  prove  unjust,  than  either  reform  ourselves,  or  be 
punished. 

The  justice  of  God  holds  out  to  us,  and  to  all  others,  certain 
and  dreadful  punishment  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  sins.  If 
God  be  just,  we  cannot  without  repentance,  faith,  and  reforma- 
tion of  life,  possibly  escape.  Between  reformation  and  punish- 
ment there  is  no  alternative.  Reform  we  will  not ;  Be  punished 
we  cannot.  Hence  we  believe  that  God  is  not  just,  because  we 
wish  this  not  to  be  his  character.  Of  course,  we  deny  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  his  Word,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  terror  of  his  jus- 
tice. What  wretched  reasoning  is  this  ?  How  foolish,  how 
fatal  ?  How  foolish,  because  it  cannot  possibly  help,  or  save  us ; 
since  God  will  plainly  pursue  his  own  counsels,  and  accomplish 
his  own  purposes,  whether  we  believe  his  justice,  or  not.     How 
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loolish,  because  the  whole  purpose,  for  which  such  reasoning  is 
adopted,  is  to  enable  us  to  continue  peacefully  in  sin  ;  a  miserable 
character,  and  plainly  exposed  alway  to  a  miserable  end  ? 

How  fatal  is  such  reasoning,  because  it  will  actually  induce  us 
to  continue  peacefully  in  sin,  and  prevent  us  from  repentance  and 
salvation  ? 

On  what  is  it  grounded  ?  On  mere  wishes.  Who  form,  and 
indulge  them?  Wicked  men  only.  Can  God  be  such,  as  wick- 
ed men  wish  him  to  be  ?  Can  they  suppose  it  ?  What  kind  of 
a  ruler  do  wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  ?  A  vile  one.  What 
God  do  wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  the  universe  ?  A  vile  one. 
Why  ?  Because  such  a  God  only  can  be  supposed  to  favour 
them.  No  good  man,  no  Angel,  ever  regretted,  that  God  was 
just.  It  is  impossible,  that  a  virtuous  being  should  not  rejoice 
in  the  justice  of  God.  The  instinctive  voice  of  all  the  virtuous 
universe  is  the  voice  of  Angels,  and  of  the  Spirits  of  Just  Men 
made  perfect,  in  the  heavens,  crying,  Alleluia !  Salvation,  and. 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  be  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  for 
true  and  righteous  are  his  Judgments.  Great  and  marvellous  are 
thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thov 
King  of  Saints  ' 
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Psalm  cxvii.  2. 

Jlnd  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  briefly  the  Justice  of  God. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  His 
Truth,  which  in  the  text  is  asserted  to  be  an  eternal,  and  there- 
fore an  inseparable,  attribute  of  Jehovah. 

As  a  prelude  to  these  observations,  it  will  be  useful  to  take  a 
concise  notice  of  the  several  significations  of  this  term.  The 
word,  Truth,  denotes, 

1st.  A  Proposition,  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things.  Thut 
iS^  Paul  says,  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not.      Rom.  ix.  1. 

2dly.  All  such  propositions,  generally  considered. 

Thus  Pilate  asked  Christ,  What  is  truth  ?     John  xviii.  38. 

3dly.  That  collection  of  such  propositions,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Gospel,  and  is  commonly  called  Evangelical  truth  : 

Thus  says  our  Saviour,  The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  guide  you  into 
all  THE  Truth.  John  xvi.  13.  Thus  also  St.  Paid  observes, 
Love  rejoiceth  in  the  Truth.  1  Cor,  xiii.  8.  In  both  these  in- 
stances, the  Truth  mentioned  is  Evangelical  Truth. 

4thly.  Reality,  in  opposition  to  that,  which  is  fancied,  or  vi- 
sionary. 

Thus  the  True  God  denotes  the  real  God,  in  opposition  to 
the  imaginary  gods  of  the  Heathen. 

5thly.   The  Substance,  in  opposition  to  types. 
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Thus  Christ  calls  himself  the  Truth  ;  as  being  the  great  Anti- 
type of  all  the  types  in  the  Old  Testament. 

6thly.  Veracity^  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  declare  Truth, 
or  to  speak  according  to  the  real  state  of  things, 

7thly.  Faithfulness ,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  fulfil  co- 
venants^ trusts,  and  promises. 

In  these  two  last  senses,  I  shall  consider  the  Truth  of  God  as 
declared  in  the  text.  Veracity  and  Faithfulness  are  attributes  so 
nearly  allied,  as  to  be  considered  together,  with  great  advantage. 
The  former  is  speaking,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  acting,  accord- 
ing to  a  state  of  things,  seen,  or  supposed,  to  exist.  The  latter 
is  declaring  a  future  state  of  our  own  conduct,  and  afterwards  act- 
ing so,  that  that  conduct  shall  be  conformed  to  the  declaration. 
No  moral  attributes  are  more  perfectly  of  a  kindred  nature  ;  nor 
<:an  we  conceive  of  him,  who  possesses  one  of  them,  as  in  any 
less  degree  possessed  of  the  other.  There  is  no  reason,  there- 
fore, for  making  them  separate  subjects  of  examination  in  this  se- 
ries of  discourses. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  hear  me,  that,  as  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence,  consisting  of  beings  and  events  merely, 
furnish  us  with  no  declarations  made  by  God ;  and,  as  every 
such  declaration  must  in  its  nature  be  a  revelation  ;  so  in  these 
works  there  can  be  no  proper  specimen  of  his  Truth,  or  Faithful- 
ness. To  every  direct  display  of  these  attributes,  declarations  are 
indispensably  necessary.  The  only  way,  in  which  the  works  of 
God  exhibit,  by  themselves,  any  manifestation  of  these  attributes, 
seems  to  be  this.  In  the  regular  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  a 
state  of  things  is  formed,  and  continued,  on  which  we  usually,  and 
safely,  rely  ;  and,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  enter  upon  our  va- 
rious kinds  of  business  with  security  from  disappointment.  This 
state  of  things  may  be  justly  considered  as  manifesting  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Him,  by  whom  it  is  established,  not  to  deceive 
his  creatures ;  but  to  exhibit  to  them  that  conduct,  on  which 
they  may  place  a  safe  reliance.  Thus  we  confide  in  the  regu- 
lar succession  of  seasons  ;  the  return  of  day  and  night ;  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  earth  ;  the  efficacy  of  rain  and  sunshine ;  and, 
generally,  in  the  nature,  qualities,  and  effects,  of  the  various 
things,  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
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But,  notwithstanding  this  want  of  declarations  in  Creation  and 
Providence,  the  proofs,  by  which  the  Truth  of  God  is  capable 
of  being  evinced  by  Reason,  independently  of  Revtlation,  are, 
1  think,  satisfactory  and  sufficient. 

J.  The  Truth  of  God,  {by  which  1  intend  throughout  this  dis- 
course  both  his  Veracity  and  Faithfulness,)  is  completely  evident 
from  his  Benevolence. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  proved  the 
Benevolence  of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.  From  this  attri- 
bute, his  truth  is  easily,  and  unanswerably,  inferred.  The  happi- 
ness of  Intelligent  beings  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  so- 
ciety;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  they  should  be  equally  happy  in 
the  solitary,  as  in  the  social,  state.  But  no  society  can  exist 
without  confidence  ;  and  no  confidence  without  Truth.  Truth, 
therefore,  is  the  basis,  on  which  society  rests.  Even  thieves 
and  robbers  are  obliged  to  speak  Truth  to  each  other,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  own  dreadful  society. 

Confidence,  also,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of 
happiness ;  so  important,  that  no  rational  being  can  be  happy 
without  it.  But  without  Truth,  this  happiness  can  never  be  en- 
joyed. On  the  contrary,  distrust  would  create  in  the  mind  a 
dreadful  state  of  suspense  ;  another  name  for  misery.  All  en- 
joyments would  be  seen  to  hang  in  doubt  before  the  eyes ;  and 
safety  and  quiet  could  never  be  attained. 

Again,  Falsehood,  as  an  attribute,  renders  a  moral  character 
supremely  debased  and  despicable.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  our  experience,  fixed,  absolute  falsehood  in  any  mind 
infers  absolute  depravity.  No  vice  in  man  is  probably  so  uni- 
versally, and  perfectly,  despised,  as  deceit.  But  such  depravi- 
ty is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  happiness  whatever. 

All  these  evils  would  attend  the  want  of  Truth  in  Rational 
creatures.  A  general  character  of  deceit  in  them  would  utterly 
destroy,  or  prevent,  the  whole  of  their  happiness.  But  a  deceit- 
ful character  in  the  Creator  would  far  more  effectually  destroy 
it.  On  His  character,  all  their  happiness  is  ultimately  founded  ; 
and,  were  He  capable  of  deceiving  them,  would  be  destroyed. 
The  very  sense,  in  them,  of  such  depravity  in  Him  would  also 
completely  prevent  th^m  from  being  happy.     If,  then.  He  wishes 
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their  happiness ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  benevolent  5  it  is  impossi- 
ble, that  He  should   not  be  sincere.     His  benevolence,  like  that  , 
of  creatures  as  described  by  St.  Paul,  rejoiceth  in  the  Truth, 

II.  Jls  God  contrived,  and  executes,  all  things  according  to  his 
will,  throughout  eternity,  it  is  inconceivable,  that  he  should  not 
speak  of  them  exactly  as  they  are  ;  because  the  state,  in  which  they 
are,  is  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 

Truth,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is,  in  the  original  sense, 
made  up  of  declarations,  exactly  conformed  to  the  real  state  of 
things.  But  that  state  of  things  is  in  every  respect  such,  as  God 
has  chosen.  Declarations,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  real 
state  of  things,  are  also  conformed  to  his  pleasure  ;  while  those, 
which  are  not  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things,  are  in  the 
same  degree  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  It  seems,  of  course, 
a  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  should  not  utter 
declarations  of  the  former  kind  ;  or  that  he  should  utter  declara- 
tions of  the  latter  kind :  in  other  words,  that  he  should  not  al- 
ways speak  that,  which  is  exactly  true. 

III.  The  Independence,  and  Immutability,  of  God  involve,  by 
a7i  absolute  moral  necessity,  his  veracity  and  faithfulness. 

The  independence  of  God  places  him  above  all  possible 
temptation  to  vary  at  all  from  his  own  original  purposes.  These 
purposes  were  all  at  first  perfectly  pleasing  to  him.  As  his  cha- 
racter is  absolutely  immutable,  they  will  for  ever  be  thus  pleas- 
ing. On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  can  have  no  possible  mo- 
tive to  make  declarations,  unaccordant  with  these  purposes  ;  be- 
cause no  being,  and  no  event,  can  make  it  in  any  sense  necessa- 
ry, or  advantageous,  to  him  to  make  such  declarations,  or  dis- 
advantageous to  make  those  of  a  contrary  nature  ;  or  to  declare 
that  which  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  sustaining  alway  exactly 
the  same  character,  which  he  originally  sustained,  and  choosing 
alway  the  same  things,  he  cannot  but  be  alway  pleased  with  the 
state  of  things  itself,  and  with  such  declarations  as  express  it* 
Truth,  according  to  what  has  been  here  said,  must  be  infinitely 
advantageous  to  the  furtherance  of  his  designs ;  as  being  the 
only  medium,  by  which  his  Rational  creatures  can  understand, 
them.  If  they  do  not  understand  them,  it  is  plainly  impossible, 
^hat  they  should  voluntarily  coincide  with  him  in  promoting  them. 
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But  it  is  a  prime  part  of  his  designs,  that  his  IiUclligeiU  creatures 
should  thus  coincide  with  him.  Truth,  on  his  part,  being,  then, 
absolutely  necessary  to  this  voluntary  conformity  of  his  Rational 
creatures  to  his  designs ;  and  this  conformity  being  a  prime  and 
essential  part  of  these  designs  ;  Truth,  the  indispensable  mean 
of  accomplishing  it,  must  evidently  be  of  an  importance,  propor- 
tioned to  the  designs  themselves  :  that  is,  of  infinite  importance. 
To  this  infinite  motive  to  speak  truth,  there  is  no  opposing  mo- 
tive ;  because  he  is  perfectly  secured  by  his  independence  from 
all  danger  of  defeat  and  disappointment. 

In  the  mean  time,  falsehood  in  him  would  effectually  prevent 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  in  this  essential  part  of  them  5  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  his  Intelligent  creatures  from  knowing 
them ;  and,  therefore,  from  voluntarily  uniting  with  him  in  their 
accomplishment.  An  infinite  motive  to  speak  Truth  only,  is  also 
furnished  to  the  Creator  by  this  consideration. 

Further,  Truth  is  the  only  Moral  Immutability.  Falsehood 
is  in  its  own  nature  change  of  character.  As  every  proposition, 
or  its  converse,  is  necessarily  true ;  he,  who  should  invariably 
utter  that,  which  is  false  in  form,  would  invariably  indicate  that, 
which  is  in  substance  true.  In  other  words,  those,  who  heard 
him  speak,  would  invariably  know,  that  the  converse  of  what  he 
declared  was  true.  He  also,  who  immutably  intended  to  de- 
ceive, would  speedily  become  unable  to  deceive  at  all ;  because, 
when  his  character  was  once  known,  he  could  never  be  believ- 
ed. In  either  of  these  cases  his  conduct  would  differ  no  other- 
wise, in  its  effects,  from  that  of  him,  who  invariably  uttered 
truth  in  the  direct  manner,  except  that,  as  he  chose  a  different 
mode  of  communicating  truth,  or  did  not  choose  to  communicate 
it  at  all,  he  would  either  be  believed  to  declare  it  indirectly,  or 
would  be  entirely  disbelieved,  and  disregarded.  In  this  man- 
ner, therefore,  he  would  defeat  his  own  design.  Thus  immuta- 
ble Falsehood  is  evidently  a  self-contradiction.  So  obvious  is 
this  to  all  men,  that  liars,  even  of  the  weakest  minds,  find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  speak  truth  frequently,  in  order  to  deceive. 
An  immutable  God  therefore,  unless  we  suppose  immutability 
consistent  with  a  continual  change  of  conduct,  cannot  but  he  *• 
God  of  truth. 

Vor.  I.  ^3 
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IV.   The  excellency  of  Truth.,  and  the  turpitude  of  falsehood., 
furnish  an  infinite  motive  to  the  Creator  to  speak  truth  only. 

We,  limited  as  our  faculties  are,  perfectly  discern,  that  Truth 
is  entirely  honourable  and  glorious  to  the  character  of  an 
Intelligent  being.  Falsehood,  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive 
with  equal  clearness  to  be  odious,  disgraceful,  and  contemptible. 
This,  God  sees,  unquestionably,  far  more  clearly  and  perfectly 
than  we.  Falsehood  in  him,  we  see  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt,  would  be  disgrace  and  deformity,  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  his  character ;  and  Truth  in  an  equal  proportion 
honour  and  glory.  This,  also,  he  discerns  in  a  manner  infinitely 
superior  to  ours.  By  the  infinite  glory,  therefore,  with  which  he 
must  be  invested  by  truth,  and  the  infinite  disgrace,  in  which  he 
would  be  involved  by  falsehood,  he  is  presented  with  infinite 
motives  to  Truth,  and  infinite  dissuasives  from  falsehood. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  the  adoption  of 
Truth,  or  falsehood,  by  the  Creator  must  be  followed  by  ex- 
actly the  same  effects,  which  they  produce  in  us.  In  the  former 
case,  he  must  regard  himself  with  entire  complacency  or  self- 
approbation  ;  in  the  latter,  with  an  irresistible  consciousness  of 
turpitude  and  unworthiness.  These  views,  and  the  emotions, 
Avith  which  they  must  be  attended,  must  in  an  infinite  mind  be,  in 
either  case,  boundless  :  an  unlimited  sense  of  excellence  on  the 
one  hand,  accompanied  of  course  with  unlimited  happiness  ;  on 
the  other,  a  boundless  sense  of  turpitude,  accompanied,  for  aught 
that  I  can  see,  with  boundless  shame  and  wretchedness. 

V.  He  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures,  that  they  irre- 
sistibly esteem  and  respect  Truth,  and  disesteem  and  despise 
falsehood. 

This  respect  for  Truth,  and  contempt  for  falsehood,  is  irresisti- 
ble, from  two  causes.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessary 
dictate  of  the  understanding,  when  employed  in  examining  the 
nature  of  these  subjects ;  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  any 
feeling,  or  influence,  of  the  heart.  Knaves  as  truly,  and  as  irre- 
sistibly, as  honest  men,  despise  knaves.  No  other  dictate  of  the 
understanding  was  ever  found  in  the  present  world  :  no  other  is 
capable  of  existing. 

vSecondly,  he  has  made  Truth  absolutely  necessary  to  the  hap- 
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piness  of  mankind,  and  invariably  productive  of  it ;  and  false- 
hood utterly  inconsistent  with  our  happiness,  and  invariably  pro- 
ductive of  misery.  In  this  great,  practical  lesson,  he  has  in  his 
providence  forced  mankind  to  esteem  and  respect  Truth,  without 
a  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise ;  and  to  disesteem  and  des- 
pise falsehood. 

This  argument  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  God  in  two  me- 
thods. 

In  the  first  place,  by  teaching  us  to  respect  Truth,  and  despise 
falsehood,  he  has  irresistibly  led  us  to  respect  him,  if  a  God  of 
Truth  ;  and  to  despise  him,  if  a  God  of  falsehood.  But,  if  he  be 
not  a  God  of  Truth,  this  fact  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
only  end,  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  in  cre- 
ating Intelligent  beings. 

Secondly,  he  has  in  this  manner  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  his  creatures  his  own  character,  as  a  God  of  Truth. 
As  a  Being  perfectly  Independent,  he  could  have  no  inducement 
to  impress  any  character  on  their  minds,  except  that,  which 
pleased  him.  That,  which  pleased  him  more  than  any  other, 
was  unquestionably  his  o^<^n  character.  As  an  Immutable  Being, 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  he  could  disclose  to  them  any  cha- 
racter as  his  own,  except  his  real  character.  If,  then,  the  cha- 
racter actually  disclosed  by  him  as  his  own,  is  not  his  real  cha- 
racter ;  it  must  have  arisen  from  one  of  these  sources  :  either  he 
was  afraid  to  disclose  his  own  character,  or  by  some  other  mo- 
tive, inconsistent  with  his  Independence,  was  inclined  to  disclose 
a  character,  with  which  he  was  not  pleased ;  or  he  preferi'ed 
some  other  character  to  his  own  ;  or,  in  some  strange  moment, 
and  situation,  incomprehensible  by  us,  departed  from  his  gene- 
ral disposition,  and,  denying  his  nature,  acted  in  a  manner  direct- 
ly opposite  to  all  his  essential  attributes,  which  irresistibly  prove 
him  to  be  immutable.  Neither  of  these  v/ill  be  asserted.  The 
Character,  therefore,  which  he  has  actually  disclosed,  is  his  true 
character. 

To  these  arguments,  presented  to  us  by  reason,  I  shall  now 
add  the  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  Truth  of  God.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed to  a  consideration  of  diis  subject  I  shall,  however,  attempt 
to  remove  a  prejudice  against  it,  which  may  not  improbably,  nof 
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unnaturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  audience.  It  is 
this,  that,  as  the  Truth  of  God  must  he  presupposed,  and  admitted, 
before  roe  can  admit  the  truth  of  his  declarations  ;  so  it  is  absurd 
to  bring  those  declarations  to  evince  his  truth  ;  as  it  will  be  argu- 
ing in  a  circle.  I  acknowledge  this  objection  to  be  specious  ; 
but  still  insist,  that  it  is  unsound.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  grant- 
ed, that  the  mere  declaration  on  the  part  of  any  being,  that  he  is 
sincere,  furnishes,  by  itself,  no  evidence  of  his  sincerity ;  since 
we  well  know,  that  insincere  beings  will  as  readily  arrogate  to 
themselves  sincerity  in  this  manner,  as  those  who  are  sincere. 
But  the  uniform  accordance  of  a  man's  declarations  with  facts  is 
justly  regarded  by  his  fellow-men,  as  the  proper  and  satisfacto- 
ry proof  of  his  sincerity.  In  the  same  manner  may  God  evince 
his  sincerity  by  his  own  declarations ;  and  this,  I  shall  attempt 
to  show,  he  has  done  in  the  Scriptures,  in  a  manner,  which  leaves 
no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  will  also  further  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  the 
known  declarations  made  by  God  to  mankind.  As,  therefore, 
Truth  can  be  directly  made  known  only  by  declarations  ;  it  is 
I'casonably  presumed,  that  we  shall  find  in  those  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, plain  exhibitions  of  the  Truth  of  God,  as,  in  the  declara- 
tions of  a  sincere  man,  we  usually  find  examples  and  evidences 
of  his  truth. 

In  the  last  place  ;  I  shall  further  premise,  that  ive  have  other 
means  of  examining  the  Truth  of  God,  as  manifested  in  his  decla- 
rations, beside  a  mere  appeal  to  his  character.  This  will  amply 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations. 

I.  God  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  God  of  Truth. 

In  this  observation,  I  consider  him  only  as  claiming,  and  not 
at  all  as  proving,  this  character. 

II.  He  has  made  a  vast  multitude  of  declarations,  all  of  which 
have  accorded  with  the  facts  professedly  declared. 

The  Scriptural  history  is,  even  at  this  day,  capable  of  being 
satisfactorily  examined,  as  to  its  accordance  with  facts.  Some 
part  of  it  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  direct  examination. 
But,  as  almost  all  of  it  can  be  thus  examined,  and  has  been,  and 
can  at  any  time  be,  proved  by  sufficient  evidence  to  be  true ; 
the  Truth  of  the  rest  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.      In 
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these  declarations  the  same  evidence  is  furnished  us  of  the  truth 
of  God,  which  is  furnished  of  the  veracity  of  a  man  by  the  uni- 
form accordance  of  his  declarations  with  the  real  stale  of  things. 

III.  God  has  in  the  Scriptures  uttered  a  vast  number  of  pre- 
dictions, which  have  been  exactly  fulfilled. 

In  this  manner  he  has  not  only  proved  his  Omniscience,  but 
his  Truth  ;  especially  in  the  exact  accomplishment  of  such  pre- 
dictions, as  appeared,  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered, 
strange,  perplexing,  seemingly  contradictory,  and,  independently 
of  his  Truth,  altogether  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  Such,  re- 
markably, were  those  which  respected  the  advent,  the  charactcT. 
and  the  mediation,  of  the  Messiah.  Such,  also,  were  those, 
which  respected  his  dispensations  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
nation  ;  and  those,  which  respected  the  establishment  and  progress 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  the  fulfilment  of  these  and  other 
similar  predictions  no  explanation  can  be  given,  which  will  not 
firmly  establish  the  Truth  of  God. 

n^.  He  has  declared  many  doctrines  concerning  himself  and 
mankind,  concerning  sin  and  holiness,  and  concerning  many  other 
subjects  of  less  importance,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  examined  by  us,  are  exactly  true. 

These  doctrines  are  God's  own  exhibition  of  the  general  state 
of  the  moral  world ;  and  of  his  pleasure  concerning  the  beings, 
of  which  it  is  composed.  All  of  them  are  true,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  understood  by  us ;  and  are  accordingly,  and  perfectly,  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  he 
should  thus  disclose  his  pleasure  to  us,  except  that  he  is  a  God 
of  Truth. 

V.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  threatened  punishments,  and  pro- 
mised blessings,  to  men  in  this  rvorld ;  and  has,  as  the  same  Scrip- 
tures satisfactorily  inform  us,  exactly  inflicted  those  punishments, 
and  besto7ved  those  blessings,  in  the  course  of  his  providence. 

VI.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures,  also,  entered  into  particular  cove- 
nants with  different  persons,  whichin  every  instance  he  has  com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

VII.  He  has  in  the  moral  law  required  Truth,  and  forbidden 
falsehood,  in  man,  by   the   most  solemn  possible   satictions ;  viz. 

endless  life,  and  endless  death. 
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.  VIII.  He  has  btrongly  cxemplijied  his  love  of  Truth,  and  his 
haired  of  falsehood^  hxj  rewarding  the  former  and  awfully  punish- 
ing the  latter,  in  various  instances,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

IX.  He  has  required  the  loorship  and  obedience  of  mankind  Iv 
himself  only  as  a  God  of  Truth, 

In  these  considerations,  supported,  as  they  are  in  the  fullest 
manner,  by  the  character  of  the  Redeemer,  there  is  ample  proof 
of  the  Truth  of  God :  such  proof,  that  no  one,  who  has  believed 
the  Scriptures  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  has  ever  called  this 
doctrine  in  question. 

REMARKS. 

isl.  How  gloriously,  and  perfectly,  is  God  qualifed  by  this  at- 
tribute to  be  the  Moral  governor  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

Moral  government  is  a  government  by  laws ;  whose  nature, 
and  sanctions,  are  the  great  inducements  to  obedience,  and  the 
great  means  of  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  subjects;  and  of 
honour  and  reverence  to  the  Ruler.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  go- 
vernment by  motives,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  affec- 
tions of  rational  subjects,  and  operating  on  their  minds,  as  in- 
ducements to  voluntary  obedience.  No  other  government  is 
worthy  of  God:  there  being,  indeed,  no  other,  beside  that  of 
mere  force  and  coercion.  Obedience  to  this  can  never  be  vo- 
luntary, virtuous,  amiable,  praiseworthy,  or  rewardable  :  where- 
as voluntary  obedience  sustains  all  these  characteristics ;  and 
renders  the  subjects  of  it  excellent  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  a 
virtuous,  or  benevolent,  ruler.  This  government,  then,  is  on 
the  one  hand  suited  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Infinite  Mind  ; 
and  on  the  other  to  the  character,  state,  and  wants,  of  rational 
beings.  Without  obedience  to  such  a  government  they  cannot 
be  virtuous ;  and  without  virtue  they  cannot  be  happy. 

To  the  existence  of  such  a  government  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  the  character  of  the  Ruler  should  be  such,  as  that  it 
can,  and  ought  to,  be  approved  by  wise  and  good  subjects ;  and 
of  course  a  character,  in  which  they  can  safely,  and  rationally, 
confide.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  a  ruler,  unpossessed  of  Truth, 
should  be  approved  at  all.     Falsehood  is  not  only  a  vice,  a  de- 
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feet,  a  deformity ;  but  a  most  odious,  and  contemptible,  vice, 
involving  every  other  kind  of  turpitude.  A  liar  is  pre-eminently 
odious  and  contemptible  in  the  view  of  mankind  ;  and  the  finish- 
ed depravity  of  the  worst  of  all  beings  is  exhibited  to  us  by  God 
himself  in  the  memorable  declaration,  He  7oas  a  liar  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  father  of  it.  A  God  of  falsehood  would  be  a 
monster,  whose  depravity  no  mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  com- 
prehend ;  and  who  would  of  necessity  be  regarded  with  absolute 
detestation  and  horror. 

But  iiow  could  obedience  be  voluntary  to  a  ruler,  whose  cha- 
racter, instead  of  being  esteemed,  and  reverenced,  was  only  dis- 
approved, haled,  and  despised?  Who  could  love  either  him, 
or  his  commands  ?  Who  could  voluntarily  yield  obedience  to 
falsehood  ?  Who  could  ever  be  pleased  with  subjection  to  a 
ruler,  whose  character  he  could  not  respect  ?  The  very  suppo- 
sition is  an  absurdity. 

In  a  still  more  striking  manner  would  it  be  impossible  for  ra- 
tional beings  voluntarily  to  obey  a  Ruler,  in  whom  they  could 
not  confide ;  or  for  such  a  ruler  to  exercise  a  moral  government 
over  them.  Should  he  make  laws,  and  in  them  promise  rewards 
to  obedience,  and  threaten  punishments  to  disobedience ;  how 
could  it  be  known,  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promises,  or  execute 
his  threatenings  ?  How  could  it  be  known,  that  his  declarations 
were  true ;  or  his  character  sincere  ?  Certainly,  neither  his 
words  nor  actions  could  be  the  foundation  of  such  knowledge. 
Both  might  as  easily,  and  as  naturally,  be  supposed  intention- 
ally to  disguise,  conceal,  or  deceive,  as  to  explain  and  satisfy. 

God,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  is  the  last  appeal,  resort,  and 
hope,  of  Intelligent  beings.  By  whomsoever  else  the  soul  is  de- 
ceived, or  disappointed,  it  rests  on  him  with  perfect  reliance; 
because  it  considers  his  truth  as  the  great  mountains,  and  his 
faithfulness  as  enduring  for  ever.  If  no  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  him,  none  could  be  placed  elsewhere.  Every  thought, 
purpose,  interest,  consolation,  and  hope,  would  be  afloat  on  the 
waves  of  a  boundless  and  perpetually  disturbed  ocean,  where 
rest  and  safety  could  never  be  found.  AH  beings  would  dis- 
trust all ;  and  the  Universe,  filled  as  it  is  with  inhabitants,  would 
become  a  solitude.     Suspicion  and  iealousv  would  make  all  be- 
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ings  strangers,  nnd  enemies,  to  each  other.  Suspense  would  fill 
every  mind,  and  hang  over  every  enjoyment:  a  state  always 
wretched  and  deplorable,  hut  here  supremely  and  finally  wretch- 
ed because  the  suspense  would  be  endless,  as  well  as  unceasing. 
The  Mind,  stretching  its  view  through  eternity  and  immensity, 
would  discern  no  pole-star,  hy  which  it  might  steer  its  course ; 
no  haven,  whither  it  might  betake  itself  for  safety  and  repose. 
The  truth  of  God  hushes  this  restless  and  stormy  ocean  to  peace. 
All  his  creatures  know,  or  may  know,  that  his  purposes,  decla- 
rations, and  promises,  are  eternal  and  immutable ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  cannot  deceive  their  confidence,  nor  disappoint  their 
reasonable  hopes ;  that  he  is  the  Rock,  on  which  is  founded  the 
great  building  of  the  Universe :  the  foundation  and  the  building 
both  eternal.  However  uncertain  therefore,  however  fluctuating, 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  creatures ;  on  him 
it  rests  with  perfect  reliance,  and  final  safety.  Were  these  facts 
reversed,  he  could  present  no  motives  to  voluntary  obedience ; 
nor  act  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  rational  beings.  Now  he  is 
seen  to  be  divinely  excellent ;  the  fortress^  the  high  tower,  the 
unchangeable  safety,  of  such  beings ;  and  their  obedience  to  his 
laws  is  a  voluntary  and  cheerful  effort  of  the  mind,  begun  here 
to  continue  for  ever. 

2dly.  fVe  learn  from  these  considerations  how  necessary  Faith 
is  to  acceptance  icith  God. 

St.  Paul  declares,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God  j  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligenlh/  seek  him.  Faith,  in  its 
first  and  simple  sense,  is  assent  to  probable  evidence.  Few  of  the 
propositions,  to  which  we  assent,  are  known  to  us  either  by  in- 
tuition, or  demonstration.  This  is  especially  true  of  moral  pro- 
positions ;  almost  all  of  which,  although  they  are  in  many  in- 
stances spoken  of  as  known  by  us,  are  in  fact  only  believed : 
the  evidence,  by  which  they  are  supported,  being  merely  proba- 
ble evidence.  Yet  on  these  propositions  is  dependent  all  our 
duty,  and  ultimately  all  our  happiness.  Wherever  the  proba- 
bility is  clear  and  unimpeachable,  Reason  demands,  that  we 
should  readily  assent  to  it,  as  being  the  best  evidence,  which  the 
case  will  admit.     In  the  same  manner  Reason  requires,  that  our 
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conduct  should  be  regulated  by  it,  as  being  the  best  rule,  ol 
which  we  are,  or  in  our  present  circumstances  can  be,  possessed. 
A  reasonable  disposition  will,  therefore,  in  every  such  case 
yield  its  assent  to  every  proposition,  and  conform  its  conduct  to 
every  rule  thus  evidenced ;  while  a  proud  and  obstinate  spirit 
will  refuse  both ;  and  choose  rather  to  take  refuge  in  skepticism 
and  disobedience,  than  to  conform  to  the  only  principles  of 
assent,  and  rectitude,  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  our 
Maker. 

The  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  assent  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
of  the  understanding,  to  the  declarations,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; the  belief  of  a  man,  who  regards  them  with  good-will, 
and  who  is  pleased  with  such  truths  as  they  present  to  the  mind. 
The  foundation  of  faith  in  these  declarations  is  a  similar  faith  in 
the  character,  especially  the  moral  character  of  God,  exhibited 
in  them,  and  evidenced  both  by  them,  and  by  other  extraneous 
proof.  This  character,  discerned  to  be  glorious,  great  and  lovely, 
by  a  mind  possessed  of  a  suitable  disposition,  is  not  in  the  strict 
sense  demonstrated  to  us;  but  is  evinced  with  high  and  unex- 
ceptionable probability.  To  the  ready  and  cheerful  admission 
of  it,  a  good  and  honest  heart  is  wholly  prepared,  and  is  the  only 
thing  necessary. 

The  Truth,  or  Veracity,  of  God  is  especially  that  part  of  his 
moral  character,  on  which  the  faith  or  confidence,  which  is  term- 
ed Evangelical,  ultimately  rests.  On  this  attribute  all  his  de- 
clarations, promises,  and  covenants,  entirely  depend  for  their 
truth  and  certainty ;  and  therefore  all  the  confidence,  which 
creatures  can  place  in  his  character,  designs,  or  conduct.  It  is 
indispensable,  in  order  to  our  exercising  any  regard  towards 
him  at  all,  that  we  believe,  that  he  is.  This,  however,  we  may 
do  by  the  aid  of  arguments,  furnished  by  the  light  of  nature. 
To  believe,  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them,  that  diligentlt/  seek 
him,  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  any  virtuous  regard  to 
him  ;  but  this  we  cannot  do  without  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
his  promises,  and  in  the  veracity  of  himself,  as   the  promiser. 

But  for  these  promises,  we  could  not  know,  that  he  thought  of 
bestowing  such  rewards  ;  unless  we  believed  him  sincere  in  pro- 
mising, we  could  not  believe  that  he  would  bestow  them.     Be- 
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Iwecn  coniidcucc  m  llie  truth  of  God,  and  distrust  of  his  truth, 
I  here  is  no  alternative.  It  is  metaphysically,  as  well  as  Scriptu- 
rally,  true,  that  he,  who  believefh  not  God.  halh  made  him  a  liar. 
Let  me,  then,  ask  every  person  in  this  assembly,  whether  this 
distrust  of  God,  this  attribution  to  him  of  so  odious  and  con- 
lemptible  a  character,  this  last  insult,  (as  mankind  estimate  in- 
sults,) can,  in  his  own  view,  possibly  be  pleasing  to  God  ?  Yet 
this  is  a  fair  description  of  all  unbelief;  or,  as  it  ought  rather  to 
be  termed,  disbelief,  or  distrust.  As  this  conduct  can  never  be 
pleasing  in  his  sight ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  he,  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  can  never  be  accepted  of  God  :  for  nothing  is  more  evident, 
ihan  that  God  will  never  accept  him,  with  whom  he  is  not  pleas- 
ed. As,  then,  there  is  no  medium  between  this  character  and 
confidence,  or  faith  ;  it  is,  I  think,  past  all  doubt,  that  faith  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  acceptance  with  God. 

At  the  same  time,  distrust  is  an  entire  separation  of  an  Intelli- 
gent being  from  his  Maker.  We  cannot  possibly  coincide  volun- 
tarily with  the  designs  of  a  being,  unless  we  confide  in  his 
Truth  and  benevolence,  and  of  course  in  the  rectitude  of  those 
designs.  No  virtuous  obedience  can  be  yielded  to  laws,  of 
whose  rectitude  we  are  not  satisfied  ;  no  complacency  exercis- 
ed towards  a  character,  in  which  we  do  not  confide  ;  no  gratitude 
rendered  for  benefits,  conferred  by  a  suspected  benefactor;  no. 
reliance  placed  on  promises,  made  by  a  being  of  doubted  veraci- 
ty ;  and  no  praiseworthy  efforts  made  to  promote  designs,  regard- 
ed as  suspicious  and  unworthy.  Without  confidence,  the  soul  is 
separated  of  course,  from  its  Creator.  Distrust  is  in  its  own  nature 
enmity  against  him,  not  subject  to  his  laiv,  neither  indeed  can  be. 
How,  then,  can  God  be  pleased  with  this  character ;  or  accept 
him,  in  whom  it  exists  ? 

3dly.  How  greatly  ought  this  attribute  of  God  to  terrify  de- 
ed tf  id  men? 

By  deceitful  men  I  intend,  not  only  liars  of  every  description, 
perjured  persons,  and  slanderers  ;  but  fi'audulent  men  of  every 
class  ;  hypocrites,  cheats,  seducers,  flatterers,  sophists,  and  all 
other  men  guilty  of  intentional  deception.  From  the  character 
of  God,  as  exhibited  by  the  light  of  nature  only,  these  men 
have   every   thing   to   fear,  and  nothing  to  hope.     That  God 
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can  be  pleased  with  a  moral  character  opposite  to  his  own,  or 
that  he  will  bless  men  with  whom  he  is  not  pleased,  cannot  be 
imagined  for  a  moment.  But  there  is  no  moral  character,  more 
absolutely  opposed  to  God,  or  more  remote  from  his  pleasure, 
than  that  of  falsehood  ;  falsehood  in  every  form ;  whether  of 
looks,  declarations,  arguments,  or  actions  ;  and  in  every  degree, 
from  the  humble  pretence  to  the  palpable  lie.  Nor  is  any  im- 
moral conduct  adopted  against  clearer  evidence,  and  more  ab- 
solute conviction.  Truth  is  a  thing  perfectly  definite.  We  al- 
ways know  when  we  speak  it ;  and  equally  well  know  when  we 
utter  falsehood.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sin  against  noon-day  light ; 
and  is  alway  committed  in  the  sunshine.  How,  then,  must  the 
Being,  invested  with  the  glorious,  and  eminently  divine,  attri- 
bute of  Truth,  as  with  a  garment,  regard  this  base  and  vile  cha- 
racter, so  opposed  to  his  own,  and  so  hostile  to  the  virtue,  and 
happiness,  of  his  Intelligent  kingdom  ?  Miserable,  indeed,  must 
be  the  expectations,  and  the  lot,  of  all  wilful  deceivers,  even  if 
there  were  no  Scriptures  ;  or  if  they  were  not  the  Word  of  God. 

But  there  are  Scriptures  ;  and  they  are  the  Word  of  God.  In 
them,  as  we  could  not  fail  to  expect,  most  terrible  additions  are 
made  to  the  alarms,  rung  in  the  ears  of  these  transgressors,  by 
the  voice  of  nature.  There,  his  determinations  to  inflict  signal 
vengeance  on  these  men,  are  announced  in  every  awful  form  by 
the  God  who  cannot  lie.  There  he  has  declared,  that  into  the 
holy  city,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  mansion  of  everlasting  joy, 
there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  any  one,  who  loveth  or  maketh  a  lie. 
There  he  has  declared,  that  every  liar  shall  have  his  part  in  the 
lake,  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Let  every  deceitful 
man  hear,  and  fear,  and  do  no  more  so  wickedly. 

4thly.  What  a  source  of  comfort,  joy,  and  quickening,  to  good 
men  is  the  truth  of  God! 

When  we  think  on  the  character  even  of  the  best  men,  when 
we  call  to  mind  how  often  they  backslide  and  sin  ;  how  cold  and 
stupid  they  are  in  their  affections,  and  how  dull  and  slothful  in 
their  obedience;  with  what  eagerness  they  cleave  to  the  world, 
and  with  what  ease  they  yield  to  temptation  ;  how  frequently 
they  wound  Religion,  and  how  greatly  they  dishonour  God  ;  we 
cannot  but  feel,  that  all  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  are  iV- 
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dispensably  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  forsaking  such  beings, 
as  they  are,  and  incline  him  to  conduct  them  safely  to  his  eternal 
kingdom.  Here,  created  fiiithfulness  would  not  suffice;  nor 
prove  to  them  a  solid  ground  of  unshaken  confidence,  nor  of 
lively  and  supporting  hope.  A  higher  perfection  of  charafcter 
seems  plainly  necessary  in  the  blessed  God,  to  enable  his  pa- 
tience to  bear  with  all  their  faults,  and  his  mercy  to  triumph 
over  all  their  transgressions. 

In  his  holy  Word,  he  has  given  them  promises  of  infinite  ex- 
lent,  and  value.  In  these  promises  are  contained  blessings  tem- 
poral and  spiritual ;  blessings  present  and  eternal ;  blessings  of 
the  first  magnitude  and  of  the  most  delightful  nature  ;  extending 
alike  to  the  soul  and  the  body,  to  all  times  and  all  places,  to 
every  want  and  every  situation.  Whatever  can  be  useful  to 
them,  honourable  to  himself,  or  beneficial  to  the  Universe,  he 
freely  proffers  from  his  unlimited  bounty.  Finally,  Himself,  the 
Sum  of  all  good,  the  overflowing  Fountain,  the  inexhaustible 
Ocean,  whence  every  stream  of  happiness  flows,  he  engages  to 
(hem,  as  their  everlasting  possession. 

What  can  secure  the  boundless  good,  contained  in  these  pro- 
mises, to  beings  of  such  a  character  ?  The  unchangeable  truth  of 
God.  On  this  they  repose  with  perfect  safety,  with  a  hope,  which 
can  never  make  them  ashamed,  with  a  faith,  which  cannot  be 
broken  down.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  great  rock  in  a  weary 
(and,  they  sit  down  with  unspeakable  delight ;  and  see  all  these 
promises  advancing  to  a  regular,  constant,  and  certain  fulfilment, 
throughout  the  progress  of  never  ending  being. 

Here,  too,  they  find  the  most  persuasive  inducement  to  faith- 
fulness in  his  service.  They  know,  that  he  cometh  in  clouds^ 
and  that  his  rezuard  is  with  him.  The  bruised  reed,  they  are  as- 
sured, he  will  never  break  ;  the  smoaking  flax  he  will  not  quench  ,' 
until  he  shall  have  brought  forth  judgment  unto  final  victory. 
Hence  they  wait  on  the  Lord  unceasingly ,  and  renew  their  strength. 
Hence  they  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles^  They  run  in  the 
Christian  course,  and  are  not  weary  ;  they  walk,  and  faint  not  in 
(he  strait  and  narrozo  way,  which  leads  to  life. 

In  the  mission,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  resur- 
rection, intercession,  and  kingdom,  the  tj:uth  of  God  has  set  his 
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seal  on  all  his  promises.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  here  seen  to  be- 
an unchangeable  and  everlasting  covenmd.  In  the  solemn  ordi- 
nance*, immediately  before  us,  a  living,  '{^changing,  and  most 
affecting  memorial,  we  may  discern  a  hand,  which,  testifying  infi- 
nitely better  things  than  those  which  were  disclosed  to  Belshazzar, 
writes  before  our  eyes,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  infirmities,  if 
we  indeed  believe  in  him,  roc  are,  when  zoeighed  in  the  balance, 
not  found  roanting. 

»  The  Euchnvi=t-. 


SERMON   XII 


THE  MERCY  OF  GOD. 


PsALxM  ciii.  8. 

-The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous 

in  mercy. 

In  this  beautiful  and  interesting  Psalm,  David,  with  a  piety  and 
zeal  highly  becoming,  calls  upon  his  soul  and  all  that  is  within 
him  to  bless  the  Lord  for  the  manifestations  of  his  mercy.  A 
multitude  of  these,  remarkable  in  their  nature,  and  of  vast  im- 
portance to  mankind,  he  recites  in  the  happiest  language  of 
poetry.  In  this  language,  God  is  exhibited  as  forgiving  all  his 
iniquities,  healing  all  his  diseases,  redeeming  his  life  from  destruc- 
tion, crowning  him  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies,  satis- 
fying his  mouth  with  good  things,  and  renewing  his  yotith  like  the 
eaglets.  Nor  does  he  confine  his  views  to  his  own  blessings 
merely  ;  but,  like  a  good  man,  deeply  affected  with  the  concerns 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  casts  his  eye  abroad  to  the  general  dis- 
pensations of  providence,  and  rejoices  in  the  exemplifications  of 
this  glorious  Attribute  to  the  human  race.  With  supreme  de- 
light he  here  beholds  God  executing  righteousness  and  judgment 
for  the  oppressed  j  unwilling  ahoays  to  chide,  or  to  keep  his  anger 
for  ever  ;  not  dealing  with  mankind  according  to  their  sins,  nor  re- 
roar  ding  them  according  to  their  iniquities.  The  Mercy  of  God 
he  sees  extended,  and  exalted,  as  the  heavens;  removing  our 
fransgrcssions  from  us,  as  far  as  the  East   is  rrmoTcd  from  the 
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fVest ;  and  pitying  those  who  fear  him^  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren. This  divine  perfection,  he  further  teaches  us,  is  an  inhe- 
rent and  essential  part  of  the  character  of  God,  and  is  accord- 
ingly from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  any 
place  ;  nor  limited  by  any  opposing  power,  or  obstacle  :  for  the 
Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  ru- 
leth  over  all.  With  this  delightful  subject  in  such  full  and  strong 
view,  he  finally  and  most  forcibly  calls  upon  angels,  who  excel 
in  strength,  upon  his  hosts,  the  ministers  who  do  his  pleasure,  and 
upon  all  the  works,  formed  in  his  boundless  dominion,  to  bless 
Jehovah  for  this  transcendent  perfection,  so  illustriously  mani- 
fested, in  so  many  forms,  towards  an  apostate  and  ruined  world. 

The  text  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  psalm  ;  and  is  a  strong  and 
ample  assertion,  reiterated  in  various  forms,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  inspired  writers,  when  labouring  to  impart  to 
others  their  own  vivid  emotions,  of  this  doctrine, 

That  God  is  a  God  of  Mercy. 

Mercy  is  the  exercise  of  good-will  towards  those,  roho  have  not 
merited  it ;  and  especially  tozoards  those,  who  have  merited  anger 
and  punishment.  In  its  most  important  sense  it  denotes  the  com- 
munication of  forgiveness,  and  consequent  blessings,  to  such  as 
have  been  guilty  of  crimes ;  particularly,  as  exercised  by  God 
to  those,  who  have  transgressed  his  most  holy  law,  provoked 
his  anger,  and  forfeited  every  claim  to  his  favour. 

In  canvassing  this  doctrine,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  method, 
which  I  have  adopted  in  discussing  the  other  attributes  of  the 
divine  character  ;  and  consider  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  exhi- 
bited, 

I.  By  Reason,  and, 

II.  By  Revelation. 

Reason  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  God  is  merciful, 
because 

1st.  He  is  benevolent. 

Mercy  is  a  modif  cation  of  benevolence.  It  is,  therefore,  rea- 
sonably concluded  concerning  any  benevolent  being,  that  his  dis- 
position will,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  be  mercifully  exercised ; 
©r  that,  when  certain  objects  are  presented  to  his  view,  and  so- 
licit his  interference,  he  will  extend  his  benevolence  to  them,  al- 
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though  their  character  is  such,  as  not  to  merit  this  interference 
at  his  hands  ;  or  even  such,  as  to  deserve  in  some  degree  his  an- 
ger, rejection,  or  punishment.  But  God  is  boundlessly  benevo- 
lent. Mercy  in  the  abstract,  and  extending  to  every  degree  wliicb 
propriety  and  Justice  will  admit,  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged 
by  Reason  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  benevolence. 
What,  and  how  great,  this  extent  is  ;  what  objects  it  will  reach, 
and  what  crimes  it  will  forgive;  cannot,  I  confess,  be  at  all  deter- 
mined by  us  ;  nor  upon  what  terms  it  will  be  extended  to  such  ob- 
jects, as  it  will  actually  reach.  An  angel,  who  had  transgressed 
the  divine  law,  or  Adam  after  he  had  fallen,  might  satisfactorily 
determine  by  rational  arguments,  that  God  was  merciful :  and 
yet  neither  would  be  able  at  all  to  decide  whether  that  mercy 
would.be  extended  to  him  ;  or  if  it  were  thus  extended,  upon  what 
terms,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  degree. 

2dly.  Because  he  exercises  patience  and  forbearance  inwards 
mankind. 

That  men  are  opposed  to  the  character  and  government  of 
God  ;  that  they  continually  dishonour  his  name,  violate  his  laws, 
so  far  as  they  know  them,  and  are  guilty  of  manifold  iniquities  to- 
wards each  other  ;  cannot  be  rationally  questioned.  The  con- 
duct, which  strict  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  would  dictate  as  the 
proper  retribution  of  these  crimes,  can  be  no  other  than  severe 
and  immediate  punishment.  This  punishment,  however,  we  do 
not  find  executed.  On  the  contrary,  he  continues  them  in  life, 
notwithstanding  all  their  provocations  ;  and  surrounds  them  with 
an  endless  multitude  of  blessings.  In  this  part  of  divine  pro\i- 
dence,  therefore,  we  find  a  direct  exercise  of  mercy ;  that  is,  of 
kindness  to  guilty  beings;  and  this  repeated  in  instances  innume- 
rable ;  instances  so  multiplied,  and  so  constantly  recurring,  as  to 
constitute  a  primary  and  essential  characteristic  of  the  govern- 
ment of  God  over  mankind. 

3dly.  Because  he  has  formed  the  human  mind  in  such  a  man- 
ner^ that  it  necessarily  considers  mercy  as  high  excellence  of  cha- 
racter. 

This  argument,  largely  considered  in  my  discourse  on  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  is  applicable  to  this  peculiar  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, in  almost  the  same  manner,  as  to  benevolence  in  the  ab- 

VoL.  I.  2.^ 
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stract.  1 1,  ii^  not  indeed  true,  that  a  benevolent  being,  destitute  of 
mercy,  would  be  therefore  destitute  of  amiableness  ;  because  be- 
nevolence in  every  form,  and  exercise,  is  unquestionably  amiable. 
But  it  is  the  necessary  dictate  of  the  human  understanding,  that 
Mercy  is  the  noblest  possible  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  that, 
this  attribute  is  indispensable  to  a  character  of  absolute  perfec- 
tion. Such  is  the  decision  of  the  mind,  as  God  has  formed  it; 
and  tlie  invariable  result  of  the  understanding,  when  employed 
on  this  subject  without  passion,  or  prejudice.  In  the  mean  time, 
this  attribute  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the 
comfort,  nay,  to  the  tolerable  existence,  of  mankind  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  Both  crimes  and  sufferings  are  here  so  numerous, 
and  constitute  so  great  a  part  of  the  character,  and  of  the  lot,  of 
all  men,  that  all  continually  need,  and  vast  numbers  in  the  most 
absolute  manner,  the  exercise  of  this  disposition.  Our  circum- 
stances, therefore,  continually  elucidate,  and  enforce  upon  us, 
the  justice  of  this  dictate  of  the  understanding. 

In  this  manner,  God  has,  of  his  own  choice,  rendered  this  at- 
tribute, in  our  view,  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect,  and  there- 
fore to  his  own,  character.  If,  then,  Mercy  constitute  not  a  part 
of  his  character,  he  has  necessitated  us,  of  his  own  choice,  to 
consider  his  real  character  as  destitute  of  perfection. 

After  the  application  of  this  argument  in  former  discourses  to 
the  other  moral  attributes  of  God,  it  will  be  unnecessary  any 
farther  to  insist  on  it  here. 

From  these  considerations  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  concluded 
by  Reason,  that  God  is  merciful.  Accordingly,  mankind  appear 
to  have  generally  regarded  this  as  the  true  character  of  God. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  apprehension,  which  men  have 
formed  of  the  object  of  their  worship ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
very  act  of  rendering  worship.  I  see  not  how  men  can  be  sup- 
posed to  pray  to  any  being,  of  whose  favour  they  could  not  en- 
tertain either  belief,  or  hope.  But  all  favour  from  God  to  guilty 
beings  must  be  merciful.  In  worshipping  him,  therefore,  they 
iiave,  I  think,  plainly  expressed  their  hope,  at  least,  that  he  would 
regard  them  with  mercy,  in  some  indefinite  degree ;  and  this 
hope  they  have  probably  derived  from  one,  or  other.,  of  these 
considerations. 
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But  whether  the  Mercy  of  God  will  extend  to  the  final  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  communication  of  future  happiness  to  man; 
or,  if  this  were  to  be  granted,  upon  what  terms  these  blessings 
will  be  communicated ;  cannot  be  determined  by  Reason,  from 
any  considerations  within  its  power.  What  conduct  is  pro{)er 
for  the  Infinite  Mind  to  pursue  towards  such  rebellious  and  guil- 
ty creatures,  as  we  are  ;  and  whether  that  conduct  shall  include 
any  future  favour  to  us  ;  can  never  be  decided  by  the  human  un- 
derstanding. Socrates  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for 
God  to  forgive  sin  ;  and,  in  my  view,  expressed  the  real  ultima- 
tum of  Reason  on  this  subject.  The  sins  of  men  are  so  cause- 
less, so  numerous,  and  so  great,  as  to  leave  to  a  sober  man,  so- 
lemnly considering  this  subject,  little  else  beside  a  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment.  To  relieve  the  distress  and  despondency, 
to  which  we  are  thus  exposed,  the  Bible  comes  to  our  aid  ;  and 
holds  out  to  our  view  the  most  unequivocal  proofs,  not  only  of 
the  existence,  but  also  of  the  extent,  of  this  divine  attribute. 
These  are  found, 

1st.  In  the  numerous  Declarations,  which  assert  this  character 
of  God. 

These  declarations  are  found  every  where ;  and  are  so  fami- 
liarly known,  that  they  need  not  now  be  repeated.  They  are 
also  given  to  us  in  every  form,  in  the  most  forcible  language,  and 
with  the  strongest  images ;  and  defy  all  doubt,  as  well  as  all  de- 
nial, concerning  this  subject.  The  text  is  as  direct  and  ample  a 
declaration  of  this  character  of  God,  as  can  be  desired,  or  form- 
ed; and  the  context  as  beautiful  and  forcible  an  illustration. 

2dly.  In  the  Precepts  of  the  Bible. 

These  require  men  to  exercise  mercy  to  each  other ;  and  as- 
sure them  of  peculiar  divine  approbation,  and  an  eminently  glo- 
rious reward,  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  At  the  same 
time,  they  threaten  the  most  awful  penalties,  final  condemnation 
and  absolute  rejection,  to  all  the  unmerciful.  Nay,  they  forbid 
us  to  hope,  and  even  to  ask,  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  unless 
we  heartily  forgive  the  trespasses  of  our  fellow-men.  The  mer- 
ciful only  are  entitled  by  the  Scriptures  to  the  attainmerU  oi  mer- 
cy ;  while  those  of  a  contrary  character  are  uniformly  thi-eaten- 
ed  with  a  terrible  retribution. 
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This  species  of  proof  is  exhibited  with  the  strongest  possible 
force  in  the  account,  given  us  by  Christ,  of  the  last  judgment. 
In  this  account,  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew^ 
our  Saviour  mentions  no  other  ground  of  the  final  acceptance 
of  mankind,  but  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  their  fellow- 
men  ;  and  no  other  ground  of  their  final  rejection,  but  their  des- 
titution of  this  attribute  and  its  exercises.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  numerous  declarations,  made  by  himself,  that  mercy  is  not 
the  only  thing,  required  of  men  by  the  will  of  God  ;  nor  the 
only  thing,  regarded  by  the  Judge  in  the  acceptance,  or  rejec- 
tion, of  men  at  the  great  day.  But  we  are  clearly  taught  in  this 
account,  that  mercy  holds  the  foremost  place  in  human  excel- 
lence, and  in  the  divine  estimation  ;  and  that  the  contrary  cha- 
racter is  the  most  odious  depravity,  and  pre-eminently  the  object 
of  the  divine  abhorrence. 

3dly.  In  Testimonies  of  the  divine  Approbation,  given  to  sirchf 
as  have  exercised  this  disposition ;  and  of  the  diviiie  disapproba- 
tion of  such,  as  have  exhibited  the  contrary  character. 

In  the  instances  of  Rahab,  Ruth,  Boaz,  David  towards  Saul 
and  his  house,  Obadiah  tozpards  the  prophets  of  God,  Ebed-melech 
the  Ethiopian  (or  Cushite)  tovmrds  Jeremiah,  &LC.  God  was  pleas- 
ed to  give  direct  and  important  testimonies  of  his  favour  and  ap- 
probation in  blessing  those,  who  had  showed  mercy  to  their 
fellow-men.  On  the  other  hand,  he  manifested  in  the  most  aw- 
ful manner  his  displeasure  against  Saul  and  his  house,  for  his 
cruelty  towards  the  Gibconites,  against  Ahab,  Jezebel,  Athaliuhy 
Pashur,  Herod,  and  many  others,  for  their  cruelty.  These  are 
all  direct  proofs,  that  mercy  is  highly  acceptable  to  God  ;  an  i  that 
the  implacable  and  unmerciful  are  an  abomination  in  his   sight. 

4thly.  In  requiring  all  our  homage  and  obedience  to  himself, 
as  a  merciful  God. 

On  this  argument,  although  unanswerable  in  its  import,  I  shall 
not  insist,  because  it  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  applica- 
tion, already  made  of  it,  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  consi- 
dered in  former  discourses. 

5thly,  In  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

Christ  is,  to  us,  the  channel,  through  which  the  divine  mercy 
flows  ;  and  his  mediation  the  procuring  cause,  for  which  it  is 
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exorcised  towards  mankind.  All  me  preceding  arguments, 
therefore,  so  far  as  thr^y  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  have  a 
reference  to  him,  and  are  supremely  illustrated  by  his  mediation. 
This  great  subject  claims,  of  course,  a  distinct  consideration, 
more  extended,  and  more  particular,  than  the  present  occasion 
will  permit.  Such  a  minute  examination  will,  however,  be  the 
less  necessary  at  the  present  time,  because  the  subject  will  recur 
in  many  forms  during  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  commanding  theme  in  every  desk,  and  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  information  to  every  religious  audience.  1  shall 
now  briefly  consider  the  mercy  of  God,  as  illustrated  by  ihe 

Incarnation, 

Life,  and 

Death,  of  the  Redeemer. 

At  this  time  the  divinity  of  Christ  will  not  be  at  all  insisted 
on  ;  as  it  wiil  be,  of  course,  the  subject  of  a  future  investigation. 
It  is  sufficieiit  for  my  purpose,  that  he  was,  what  he  cannot  with 
decency  be  denied  to  be,  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  xohom  he  is 
ever  well  pleased  ^  the  brightness  of  his  glory ^  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person  ;  as  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  has  by 
inhirltance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they ;  the  first 
born  of  every  creature  ;  and  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  as 
well  as  in  the  earth. 

Wiien  this  great  and  wonderful  person,  great  and  wonderful 
beyond  any  possible  estiuiation  of  such  minds  as  ours,  became  m- 
carnate  ;  he,  who  was  rich  in  the  best  of  all  possessions,  the  un- 
qualified love  of  his  Father,  for  our  salces  became  poor,  that  we 
through  him  might  become  rich.  He  allied  himself,  in  a  manner 
intimate,  eternal,  and  inseparable,  io flesh  and  blood,  to  sinners  and 
worms  of  the  dust ;  and  was  not  unwilling,  nor  ashamed,  to  call 
them  his  brethren.  The  strength  and  intenseness  of  the  purpose 
for  which  he  interfered,  the  greatness  of  his  lehderness  and 
compassion  for  mankind,  are  exhibited,  with  the  utmost  })0ssible 
force,  in  the  greatness  of  the  condescension  and  humiliation, 
which  he  thus  voluntarily  assumed.  It  ought  here  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  not  only  became  man,  but  man  in  the  humblest 
circumstances;  was  the  son  of  a  poor  virgin,  married  to  a  poor 
man ;  and  was  born  in  a  stable,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
and  laid  in  a  manger. 
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In  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  same  character  was  exlii- 
bitcd  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Throughout  ahnost  all  his  re- 
sidence in  the  world,  that  is,  during  his  minority,  and  about 
twelve  years  afterward,  this  glorious  Person  was  entirely  sub- 
jected to  the  commands  and  government  of  his  humble  parents  ; 
and  wrought  patiently  in  the  business  of  a  carpenter,  laboriously 
earning  his  own  breads  and  theirs,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
After  he  began  his  public  ministry,  he  went  about  doing  good,. 
particularly  to  those  who  were  sick,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  halt^ 
maimed,  and  possessed  of  devils.  To  the  poor,  to  publicans, 
and  to  sinners,  he  also  preached  the  Gospel ;  and  with  supreme 
patience,  labour,  and  benignity,  invited  them  to  eternal  life. 
Samaritans,  hated  by  the  Jews  beyond  example,  he  brought  into 
the  divine  kingdom  ;  and,  after  warning,  instructing,  and  exhort- 
ing Jerusalem,  to  the  last  limits  of  hope,  he  wept  with  the  deep- 
est compassion  over  its  unbelief  and  ruin. 

In  his  death,  the  same  glorious  attribute  w^as  still  more  won- 
derfully manifested.  His  death,  like  his  incarnation  and  life, 
was  wholly  voluntary :  for  he,  who  drove  the  money-changers 
and  their  companions  out  of  the  temple  ;  at  whose  presence  the 
guards  fell  backward  to  the  ground  ;  whose  voice,  diseases,  de- 
mons, and  elements  obeyed  ;  and  who  re-summoned  life  to  the 
breathless  corpses  of  others  ;  could  undoubtedly  have  prolonged 
his  own  life,  prevented  every  assault  upon  his  person,  and  for* 
bidden  by  his  power  the  approach  of  danger  and  harm.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  informs  us,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep^ 
and  that  no  man  took  it  from  him,  but  that  he  laid  it  down  of 
himself. 

At  the  same  time,  his  death  was  the  most  humiliating,  which 
can  be  conceived,  or  suffered.  It  was  the  death  of  a  malefac- 
tor, and  that  of  the  most  scandalous  kind  ;  a  death,  also,  pro- 
nounced by  the  voice  of  God  to  be  accursed ;  and  preceded 
and  attended  by  every  circumstance  of  contempt,  abuse,  and 
shame,  which  a  furious  rabble,  and  their  more  malignant  mas- 
ters, could  devise,  or  inflict.  Nor  was  it  less  distressing  than 
humiliating.  The  clear  foresight  of  it,  in  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
77iane,  threw  even  him,  with  all  his  lion-like  fortitude,  into  an 
agony ;  and  forced  sxoeat  from  his  body  in  the  form  of  great 
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Jrops  of  blood.  The  sufferance  of  it  on  the  cross  extorted  from 
him  that  bitter  cry,  jl/y  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mc? 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  he  made  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin,  and  that,  in  his  soul,  his  peculiar  distresses  were  chief- 
ly suffered.  This  death,  together  with  all  the  anguish  which  it 
involved,  he  perfectly  foresaw,  and  predicted ;  and  in  the  full 
sight  of  this  anguish  devoted  himself  to  the  suffering.  In  the 
midst  of  his  agonies,  also,  he  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers ;  and  with  such  efficacy,  that  within  fifty  days  from 
feis  crucifixion,  several  thousands  of  them  believed  on  his  name, 
through  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  ^  and  are  now  in  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  celebrating  with  songs  of  transport  the  divine  compas- 
sion of  their  Redeemer. 

The  incarnation,  life,  and  death,  of  Christ,  were  undertaken, 
and  accomplished,  by  him  with  a  complete  knowledge,  not  onl}- 
of  the  distresses,  which  he  was  to  undergo,  but  also  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those,  for  whom  they  were  to  be  undergone.  He  knew 
perfectly,  that  they  were  sinners,  rebels,  and  apostates,  con- 
demned and  ruined ;  utterly  indisposed  to  believe  his  testimony, 
to  accept  his  person,  or  to  become  interested  in  his  mediation. 
He  perfectly  knew,  that  to  make  them  even  reconciled  to  him, 
or  grateful  for  the  immense  benefits  which  he  proffered,  it  would 
be  necessary,  after  all  he  had  done,  to  send  the  spirit  of  grace 
into  the  world,  to  give  them  a  new  heart,  and  a  better  mind.  Of 
course,  he  engaged  in  this  wonderful  employment  from  compas- 
sion only,  to  the  miserable  beings  whom  he  came  to  redeem. 
As  his  own  character  and  conduct  are,  therefore,  the  strongest 
possible  exhibition  of  mercy  ;  so  God,  who  gave  him  up  to  all 
these  sufferings  for  this  end,  and  to  whom  he  was  plainly  the 
dearest  object  in  the  Universe,  has  in  this  transaction  equally 
exhibited  mercy  as  his  own  character. 

From  these  summary  considerations  on  this  subject,  I  remark. 
1st.   The  Glory  of  this  divine  attribute. 

No  moral  characteristic  has  ever  been  esteemed  so  lovely  as 
this,  or  so  honourable  to  an  Intelligent  being.  To  love  virtue, 
and  the  virtuous,  is  undoubtedly  excellent  and  commendable  ; 
and  includes  all  which  we  intend  by  justice,  candour,  or  compla- 
cency. S"?  rxprc><?ed  towards  th^e.  characi'er  of  others.     In  those. 
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who  exercise  this  disposition,  it  is  both  honourable  and  lovely; 
and  to  those,  who  are  thus  loved,  it  is  an  eminent  ingredient  of 
happiness. 

To  love  those,  whose  character  hns  not  been  exhibited  to  us, 
as  either  virtuous  or  sinful ;  to  love,  for  example,  absolute  stran- 
gers, merely  because  they  are  rational  beings ;  seems  plainly  to 
be  a  still  higher  exercise  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  character. 
But  to  love  those,  who  arc  known  to  be  enemies  to  us,  as  well 
as  vile  and  hateful  in  themselves  ^  and  to  endeavour,  with  pecu- 
liar self-denial,  or  with  great  efforts,  to  render  them  virtuous 
and  happy  ;  is  a  still  nobler  exercise  of  goodness,  than  either  of 
the  former.  This,  as  mankind  in  the  calm  exercise  of  Reason 
have  oxer  detern"ined,  and  as  the  Scriptures  have  abundantly 
declared,  is  the  crown,  the  splendour,  the  glory,  of  moral  excel- 
lence. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  calling 
to  mind  the  views  of  it,  which  angels  have  formed,  and  expressed. 
At  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  these  exalted  and  benevolent  be- 
ings left  their  happy  residence,  and  directed  their  flight  immedi- 
ately to  th.is  sinful  world.  Here,  for  four  thousand  years,  they 
had  in  the  course  of  their  ministry  witnessed  little  else  in  the 
conduct  of  men,  beside  rebellion  against  God,  injustice  to  each 
other,  and  the  debasement  of  themselves.  Still,  with  a  divine 
sympathy,  they  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  guilty  mind 
renewed,  the  impious  and  deformed  life  purified  from  its  stains, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  ruined  children  of  Adam  certainly  ac- 
complished. Eagerly  they  hastened  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,  that  a  Saviour  was  horn  unto  men  in  the  city  of  David. 
One  soul  animated  them  all ;  and  with  "one  voice,  inspired  by 
the  same  ci^alted  benevolence,  they  sung,  Glory  to  God  in  tht 
highest,  and  on  earth  pare;  Good-will  towards  men. 

How  different  have  been  the  feelings  of  mankind,  for  whom 
this  Mediation  has  been  accomplished  !  Mankind,  when  Christ 
appeared  in  the  world,  rejected,  persecuted,  and  slew  him. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  they  have  discovered  the  same  dis- 
position, with  evidence  which  cannot  be  questioned,  in  their 
unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  Redeemer.  JVe,  as  well  as  others, 
possess  and  prove  this  character.     Were  Christ  now  to  be  born, 
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there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  we,  like  the  Je7os. 
should  leave  him  in  a  stable,  consign  him  to  a  manger,  persecute 
him  through  life,  and  compel  him  to  a  violent  death.  The  Jewa 
began  their  warfare  against  him  with  disbelieving  and  rejecting 
him  ;  and  ended  it  with  his  crucifixion.  Our  disbelief  and  rejec- 
tion of  Christ  are  but  too  fearful  indications,  that,  were  our  cir- 
cumstances the  same  with  theirs,  we  should  unite  with  llu  ni  in 
nailing  Him  to  the  cross.  In  the  single  act  of  refusing  to  comme- 
morate his  death,  how  many,  here  present,  declare,  that  e\en 
■  in  their  own  view  they  are  not  his  friends.  Let  every  such  per- 
son remember  the  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  that  he  xoho  is  not 
for  him  is  against  him. 

Let  us  all  remember  also,  that  Christ  teas  infinitely  rich,  in  all 
good,  before  he  became  poor  for  our  sakes.  Of  course,  he  need- 
ed not  us,  nor  any  thing  which  is  ours.  With  infinite  ease,  and 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  will,  he  could  have  blotted  us  out 
of  being,  and  then  have  raised  up  millions  of  virtuous,  obedient 
and  glorious  creatures ;  all  of  whom  would,  tliroughout  eternity, 
have  employed  themselves  in  his  service  with  unchanging  faith- 
iulness  and  joy.  Whence  then,  and  let  Reason  answer  the  ques- 
tion, did  he  choose  to  become  Man  ;  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  for 
the  lost  race  of- Adam;  for  you,  and  for  me  ?  The  only  answer 
he  himself  has  long  since  given.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him^ 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  God  was  so  beacvo- 
lent,  so  disposed  to  show  kindness,  so  full  of  long  suffering  and 
tender  mercy,  that  even  this  exertion  was  not  too  great  for  him 
to  make. 

2dly.  From  these  considerations  zee  also  learn  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  divine  Revelation  to  mankind. 

On  the  question,  Whether  God  will  forgive  sin,  and  accept  sin- 
ners, evidently  depends  every  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  The  question  is,  therefore,  infinitely  important  to  us ; 
and  needs,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  be  satisfactorily  answered- 
The  doctrine,  that  God  is  merciful,  is,  I  think,  in  the  view  of 
Reason,  sufficiently  probable  to  command  our  faith.  But  that 
it  is,  or  can  be,  proper  for  God  to  forgive  sin  in  any  case,  Rea- 
son is  utterly  unable  to  evince.     In  what  manner  this  conduct 
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on  the  part  of  God  would  affect  the  government,  arid  welfare,  of 
the  Universe,  man,  without  Revelation,  is  utterly  unable  to  de- 
termine. It  is  one  thing  to  discern,  that  God  is  merciful  ;  and 
wholly  another,  to  know  the  objects,  to  which  the  divine  mercy 
can  with  propriety  be  extended,  or  the  cases,  in  which  it  can 
with  propriety  interfere. 

If  Reason  can  know,  that  God  will  forgive  the  sins  of  men. 
it  must  derive  this  knowledge  either, 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  this  attribide  ;  or 

2dly.  From  the  fact,  that  he  has,  in  some  one  instance  at  least,. 
forgiven  sin  ;  or 

3dly.  From  some  declaration,  that  he  zoill  forgive  it ;  or 

4thly.  From  some  argument,  founded  on  analogy. 

From  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  we  cannot  conclude, 
that  God  can,  or  will,  forgive  the  sins  of  Mankind.  Whatever 
is  best,  and  on  the  whole,  most  proper  to  be  done,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  conclude  he  will  certainly  do  ;  but  what  this  is  can 
never  be  determined  by  our  minds.  Two  things  place  this  as- 
sertion beyond  debate.  The  one  is  the  extent  of  the  divine  king- 
dom, and  of  all  its  immense  and  eternal  concerns,  which  must 
of  course  demand  far  other  measures,  than  such,  as  we  are  able 
to  comprehend,  or  devise  :  the  other  is,  that  God,  in  fact,  does 
innumerable  things,  utterly  contrary  to  all  that  we  should  expect, 
and  wholly  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  our  understanding.  These 
furnish  the  most  ample  proofs,  that  he  will  do  innumerable  other 
things,  equally  contrary  to  our  expectation,  and  decision  ;  and, 
of  course,  that  we  cannot  pre-detcrmine  what  he  will  do. 

Revelation  apart,  we  know  no  instance,  in  which  he  has  for- 
given, and  possess  no  declaration,  that  he  will  forgive,  the  sins  of 
Men. 

Equally  destitute  arc  we  of  any  analogy,  from  which  this 
conclusion  can  be  rationally  derived.  The  only  ground  even 
of  hope,  furnished  by  his  Providence,  is  the  Patience  with  which 
he  endures,  and  the  blessings  with  which  he  surrounds  us,  not- 
withstanding our  provocations.  But  this  conduct  seems  to  be 
connected  by  necessity  with  a  state  of  trial ;  and  furnishes  no 
solid  argument  of  a  future  and  favourable  reward.  The  gloomy 
and  distressing  circumstances,  which  attend  our  removal  from 
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this  World  by  death,  exhibit,  on  the  contrary,  awful  premoni- 
tions of  an  unhappy  allotment  to  us  beyond  the  grave. 

Independently  of  Revelation,  Man  is  left  to  the  sentence  of 
mere  justice  and  rigid  laws.  By  these  he  is  of  course  condemn- 
ed. He  is  in  fact  a  sinner ;  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced 
guilty,  in  the  day  of  trial.  In  this  situation,  Reason  finds,  and 
leaves  him  ;  and  to  this  situation,  Infidelity  conducts  him  again. 
Without  the  mediation  of  Christ,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
sentence  of  the  divine  law  ;  and  Revelation  itself  furnishes  no 
other  way  in  which  Mercy  can  be  extended  to  sinning  man. 

According  to  the  most  comfortable  scheme  of  Infidelity,  you 
must  go  to  the  Judgment  on  the  footing  of  your  own  righteous- 
ness ;  and  be  tried  by  your  own  obedience.  If  you  have  faith- 
fully obeyed  God  ;  you  will  be  acquitted  :  if  not ;  you  must  be 
condemned.  If,  then,  Justification,  acceptance,  and  future  hap- 
piness; if  deliverance  from  wrath,  and  escape  from  ruin,  are 
necessary  to  you ;  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  Revelation, 
which  alone  brings  this  mediation  to  your  knowledge,  or  fur- 
nishes you  with  a  hope  of  sharing  in  its  blessings,  are  equally 
necessary. 

3dly.  These  considerations  strongly  enforce  the  guilt  and  dan- 
ger of  Cruelty. 

A  merciful  God,  who  esteems  this  attribute  as  the  glory  and  con- 
summation of  his  own  excellence,  cannot  fail  to  detest  supremely 
the  opposite  character,  wherever  it  is  found.  These  are  the 
two  extremes  of  the  moral  Nature  :  the  former  supremely  lovely  ; 
the  latter  supremely  hateful.  Thus  God  has  declared  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  thus  mankind  have  also  testified  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  The  awful  parable  of  the  servant  zoho  owed  ten  thou- 
sand talents^  brings  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  with  the  great- 
est force,  of  which  language  is  capable.  His  debt  to  his  Lord, 
great  as  it  was,  was  freely  forgiven.  But,  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
fellow-servant,  he  was  thrust  into  prison,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
tormentors,  until  he  should  pay  the  ten  thousand  talents,  which 
he  owed.  In  what  an  affecting  manner  does  this  story  exhibit 
the  indignation  of  God  against  unkindness  and  oppression  '!  How 
plainly  does  he  here  teach  us,  that  this  sin  is  pre-eminently  pro- 
voking in  his  sight,  and,  beyond  most,  if  not  all,  others,  the 
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cause  of  absolute  rejection  and  endless  suffering.  Let  every 
cruel,  every  unfeeling,  man  tremble  at  this  terrible  exhibition  of 
the  views,  entertained  by  a  merciful  God  concerning  his  odious 
and  detestable  character. 

4thly.   Thfse  considerations  furnish  the  strongest  inducements  to 
the  exercise  of  Mercy. 

In  the  great  kingdom  of  Providence,  how  many  blessings  are 
continually  provided  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the  evil  and  un- 
thankful race  oi  Adam  ?  In  spite  of  all  their  innumerable  provo- 
cations ;  in  spite  of  their  impiety,  idolatry,  lewdness,  falsehood, 
oppressions,  wars,  and  devastations  ;  notwithstanding  this  great 
world  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  temple  of  idols,  a  house  of 
pollution,  and  a  field  of  blood ;  the  sun  continually  arises  ;  the 
rain  descends  ;  the  fields  blossom  ;  the  harvests  ripen  ;  the  seasons 
^rc  fn/iffil  •  and  the  hearts  of  men  are  filed  with  food  and  glad- 
7iess.  In  the  divine  precepts,  the  same  glorious  disposition  reigns  : 
and  mankind  are  required,  with  infinite  obligation,  to  imitate  and 
assume  this  exalted  character;  to  be  mercifid  as  their  Father  who 
is  771  heaven  is  merciful.  In  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  we  are 
allured  to  this  most  amiable  of  all  conduct  by  the  reward  of  im- 
mortal life  and  glory  ;  and  hear  God  himself  declaring.  Blessed 
are  the  mere  f,d  for  thci/  shall  obtain  merry. 

In  the  threatrnings,  we  are  deterred  from  the  contrary  conduct 
by  the  fearful  denunciation  of  eternal  woe. 

In  the  Mediation  of  our  Redeemer,  we  are  presented  with  a 
perfect  example  of  the  nature  and  effects,  of  this  most  lovely  at- 
tribute ;  furnislied  by  a  life,  of  which  this  attribute  was  the  soul 
and  spirit;  a  life  pure  and  excellent  beyond  all  precedent,  and 
all  praise ;  and  closed  by  a  death  full  of  shame  and  agony,  vo- 
luntarily undergone  from  mere  compassion  to  this  perishing  world, 
and  beautified  and  adorned  with  this  consummation  of  benevo- 
lence in  its  mo?t  divine  form.  In  this  we  indeed  behold  the  glory 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Here 
we  are  drawn  with  cords  of  love,  that  we  may  run  after  him. 

With  these  motives,  with  this  example,  before  us,  can  we  fail 
to  forgive  men  their  trespasses  against  us,  and  be  hind  to  the  evil 
and  unthankful?  Can  we  fail  to  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry^ 
and  to  bring  the  poor,  that  are  cast  out,  into  our  houses  ?     When  we 
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see  the  naked,  must  we  not  be  willing  to  cover  him :  must  we  not. 
be  unable  to  hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh  ? 

When  this  importunate  and  seductive  world  intrudes  itself  into 
the  mi;rl,and  is  insidiously  busy  in  establishing  its  ascendency 
over  the  heart ;  when  wealth  is  riveting  its  chains,  to  fasten  us  in 
bondage ;  when  ambition  invites  us  to  the,  high  places  of  power 
and  distinction,  and  promises,  that  we  shall  he  as  Gods  in  gran- 
deur and  glory;  when  pleasure  informs  us,  that  we  have  much 
goods  laid  up  for  manr/  years,  and  bids  us  take  our  ease,  eat,  drink, 
and  he  merry  ;  in  a  word,  when  temptation,  sense,  and  sin,  crowd 
around  us,  and  prepare  us  to  absorb  all  our  affections  in  selfish 
gratification ;  let  us  look  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and  remember, 
and  behold,  there,  what  he  has  done  for  us.  If  we  are  not  har- 
dened indeed  ;  if  we  are  not  literally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ; 
we  shall  find  it  difficult,  and  I  hope  impossible,  not  to  go,  and  in 
some  measure  do  likewise.  We  shall,  like  him,  love  our  enemies, 
and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again :  we  shall  bless 
them  that  curse  us,  ajid  pray  for  them,  who  despitcfully  use  us  and 
persecute  us.  Then  shall  we  indeed  be  the  children  of  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven,  who  maketh  his  Sim  to  arise  on  the  evil,  as  well 
as  on  the  good.  Then  shall  our  light  break  forth  as  the  morning, 
and  our  health  spring  forth  speedily  :  our  righteousness  shall  go 
before  us,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  our  rere-ward. 


SERMON  XIII 


THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD. 


1   Tim.  i.  17. 

Aba;  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  Godf 
be  honour,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  glory  and  honour  are  ascribed  to 
God,  in  the  character  of  the  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible  Ruler 
of  all  things,  and  also  in  that  of  God  the  only  wise  ;  with  a  solemn 
Amen  subjoined  to  the  ascription.  When  God  is  called  the  only 
Wise,  it  is  not  intended,  that  there  is  no  other  wisdom,  beside 
that  which  is  inherent  in  him ;  but  that  he  is  the  source  of  all 
Wisdom,  and  wise  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  all  other  wis- 
dom nothing  in  comparison  with  his.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is,  in 
other  words,  infinite;  and  shall  now  be  the  subject  of  our  con- 
sideration. 

The  word  Wisdom,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  character, 
and  to  the  conduct,  of  an  Intelligent  being.  As  applied  to  the 
latter,  it  denotes  the  choice  of  good  ends,  and  the  selection  and 
adoption  of  good  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  them.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  former,  it  denotes  that  Attribide,  which  thus  chooses, 
selects,  and  adopts. 

Wisdom  is,  therefore,  a  compound  attribute ;  being  made  up  of 
the  knowledge  to  discern,  and  the  disposition  to  choose,  the  ends 
and  means,  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is 
formed,  therefore,  of  his  Omniscience  and  Benevolence,  united  in 
planning,  and  accomplishing,  all  real  good,  in  the  progress  oi 
his  immense  and  eternal  kingdom. 
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It  will  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  that,  as  the  Omniscience 
and  Benevolence  of  God  have  already  been  separately  discuss- 
ed, an  examination  of  them,  when  combined  in  the  attribute  of 
wisdom,  must  be  superfluous.  I  have  at  times  adopted  this  opin- 
ion ;  but  upon  considering  the  propensity  of  our  minds  to  dwell 
on  these  attributes,  in  this  combination;  a  propensity  encourag- 
ed abundantly  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  frequency,  with  which 
the  divine  wisdom  recurs,  in  forms  very  various  and  interesting, 
both  in  the  conversation  and  writings  of  men,  and  the  word  of 
Govl,  I  have  concluded,  that  a  particular  discussion  of  this  subject 
would,  if  properly  conducted,  hold  a  useful  place  in  this  system 
of  discourses. 

After  the  arguments,  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  these 
attributes,  separately  considered,  it  must,  I  presume,  bv?  unneces- 
sary to  allege  any  proofs  of  their  existence  in  this  combination. 
This  discourse  will,  therefore,  he  employed  only  in  illustruting 
this  dignified  subject,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  various  conduct  of 
the  Most  High.  From  this  vast  field,  also,  a  few  examples  only 
will  be  selected ;  it  being  neither  necessary,  nor  possible,  on 
this  occasion  to  extend  such  an  investigation  to  any  great  length. 
The  scheme  of  discourse,  which  I  propose  to  pursue,  is  to  men- 
tion, 

1  St.  Summarily^  such  exempliji cations  of  the  divine  wisdom^  as- 
are  commonly  insisted  on  ^  and 

2dly.  More  particularly,  some  others,  which  have  been  less  the 
objects  of  public  attention  j  or  which,  at  least,  I  have  seen  either 
tery  little,  or  not  at  all,  discussed  by  others. 

1st.  I  shall  mention  summarily  such  exemplifications  of  the  di- 
vine wisdom,  as  are  commonly  insisted  on. 

Among  the  numerous  subjects,  included  under  this  head,  the 
heavens  by  their  magnificence  undoubtedly  strike  the  eye  with 
the  greatest  force  and  splendour.  In  all  ages,  contemplative 
men  have  regarded  the  illustrious  objects,  presented  to  us  in  this 
great  field  of  observation,  as  eminently  indicating  the  wisdom  of 
God.  O  give  thanks,  says  the  Psalmist,  unto  Him,  who  alone  do' 
eth  great  wonders  ;  who  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens  ;  who  madf 
great  lights  ;  the  Sun  to  rule  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  to 
rule  by  nighty  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.      The  Lord  bv 
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wisdom,  saitli  Solomoyi,  hath  founded  the  earth;  by  understand- 
ing hath  he  established  the  heavens.  When  he  pnparcd  the  hea- 
vens, says  Wisdom  itself,  speaking  by  the  Voice  of  the  same  wri- 
ter,  I  was  there  ;  when  he  set  a  compass  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 

To  us,  whose  views  are  enlarged,  and  rectified,  by  the  modern 
astronomy,  this  subject  is  presented  with  an  importance,  which 
it  could  not  have  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  To  them, 
the  size,  proportions,  distances,  and  uses,  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies were  in  a  great  measure  unknown ;  and,  where  this  was  not 
the  fact,  were  so  partially  known,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  many 
respects  perplexed  and  lost.  With  our  superior  advantages,  we 
discern  the  Sun  to  be  a  vast,  luminous  world,  astonishingly  great- 
er than  all  the  others  united,  which  compose  the  solar  system. 
All  these  we  behold  arranged  around  this  glorious  world  as  their 
common  centre.  To  them  the  Sun  communicates  motion,  light, 
regularity,  and  harmony ;  and  to  their  inhabitants,  life,  and  the 
means  of  sustaining  it;  food,  raiment,  warmth,  and  activity; 
and  their  consequences,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  This  amaz- 
ing scene  of  wonders,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  in  a  sense  endlessly  repeated  in  the  stellary  systems, 
diffused  throughout  the  boundless  expansion ;  and  repeated  with 
a  similar  display  of  divine  wisdom  in  their  regularity,  harmony, 
and  beauty.  Even  an  Atheist  must  be  compelled  to  confess, 
that  in  this  scene  there  is  a  perfect  and  glorious  accomplishment 
of  just  such  things,  as,  in  the  view  of  the  human  mind,  appear 
to  be  suited  to  the  most  perfect  operations  of  the  most  perfect 
wisdom. 

In  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  intimately  connected  with  this 
subject,  we  behold  an  inferior,  but  still  a  splendid,  display  of 
the  same  magnificence  ;  and  an  exhibition,  not  less  affecting,  of 
the  same  glorious  attribute.  From  the  present  position  of  the 
earth,  are  derived,  in  the  different  parts  of  its  annual  circuit, 
Summer  and  Winter,  Seed-time  and  Harvest.  It  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  attempt  a  detail  of  the  various  methods,  in 
which  the  divine  Hand  provides,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  seasons,  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  the  relief  of  our  dis- 
tresses, and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  our  enjoyments.  A 
ehild  needs  not  to  be  informed,  that  all  creatures  wait  upon  God, 
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that  he  may  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season ;  and  that  he 
opens  his  hand,  and  satisfies  the  wants  of  every  living  thing. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  is  that,  by  which 
the  world  enjoys  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night.  The  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  earth,  connected  with  the  position  of  its  axis,  fur- 
nishes to  all  its  parts  an  equal  enjoyment  of  these  two  great 
aflections  of  our  globe  ;  just  as  its  annual  revolution,  connected 
witli  the  same  position,  distributes  the  seasons,  alternately,  in  a 
regular  succession,  over  all  the  regions  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  By  the  day,  man  is  enabled  to  pursue  successfully  all  the 
business  of  life  ;  and  by  the  night  is,  at  the  necessary  and  most 
proper  intervals,  furnished  with  seasons  of  refreshment  and  rest. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  by  means  of  the  refrangibility  of 
light,  and  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of 
day  is  added  to  us  every  morning  and  every  evening  ;  and  the 
light  of  tlie  Sun  conveyed  to  us,  and  withdrawn  from  us,  in  that 
gradual  manner,  which,  while  it  is  eminently  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful, is  at  the  same  time  the  only  manner,  in  which  it  could  be 
comfortable,  or  perhaps  tolerable,  to  our  eyes, 

A  philosopher  has  made  it  an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  in  my  view  justly,  that  the  earth  is  clothed  in  green  ;  a  colour 
eminently  easy,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  eye. 

In  the  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  men  and  animals,  there 
are  innumerable,  as  well  as  wonderful  proofs  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  The  means,  by  which  an  ample  supply  for  all  these  wants 
is  continually  furnished,  were  they  not  the  objects  of  our  daily 
inspection,  and  thus  rendered  so  familiar,  as  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  unregarded,  would  awaken  in  our  minds,  not  approba- 
tion merely,  but  amazement.  A  single  plant  produces  yearly  a 
great  number  of  seeds  ;  so  many,  as  to  furnish,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  providence,  abundant  assurance,  that  that  kind  of  plant 
shall  be  continued  throughout  the  successive  ages  of  the  world. 
As  a  further  security,  these  seeds  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least, 
and  in  all  probability  universally,  incorruptible,  when  lodged  be- 
low the  depth,  within  which  vegetation  springs  ;  notwithstanding 
they  are  so  easily  dissoluble  above  that  limit.  By  the  latter 
circumstance,  an  easy,  certain,  and  abundant  vegetation  is  se- 
cured :  by  the  former,  seeds  are  treasured  in  the  earth  for  long 
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periods  of  time  ;  whence  by  deep  plowing,  diggins;,  and  other 
means,  ihey  are  brought  again  within  the  region  of  vegetation, 
and  spring  in  the  same  manner,  as  fresh  seeds.  I  have  been 
satisfactorily  informed  of  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  which  had  in 
this  manner  been  certainly  kept  in  the  earth  no  less  than  two 
hundred  years.  The  diffusion  of-  these  seeds  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  accomplished  by  means,  which  are  perhaps  still  more 
Wonderful.  Such  seeds,  as  are  heavy,  and  immoveable  by  more 
obvious  means ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  stones  and  seeds  of 
fruits;  are  commonly  swallowed  both  by  birds  and  beasts,  and 
conveyed  in  their  stomachs  whithersoever  they  rove  ;  and  are  ul- 
timately planted,  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  coun- 
tries, but  also  in  more  distant  regions.  Others,  of  considerable 
weight,  are  lodged  permanently  in  a  large  and  light  husk;  which, 
together  with  the  seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated,  after 
the  seed  has  become  ri|)e,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over  exten- 
sive tracts.  Others,  still,  are  winged,  and  feathered,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  be  easily  wafted  in  the  breeze,  and  spread  through 
all  the  surrounding  country.  A  young  gentleman,  once  in  my 
presence  examining  a  seed  of  a  particular  kind  of  grass,  and  find- 
ing a  beautiful  feather  thus  adhering  to  it,  was  so  struck  with  this 
contrivance  for  the  dispersion  of  such  seeds  over  the  earth,  that 
he  exclaimed,  "  The  man  must  be  a  brute,  who  does  not  believe 
in   the  existence  of  God." 

The  most  necessary/  and  xiseful  things  arc  also,  with  the  most 
perfect  wisdom,  generally  diffused ^  while  those,  which  are  less 
interesting  to  human  happiness,  are  more  rare  and  solitary. 
Food,  raiment,  drink,  and  fuel,  are  spread  every  where.  Gold 
and  gems,  wines  and  spices,  are  found  only  in  particular  j)Iaces. 
Wheat  and  grass,  the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables,  grow  in  more 
soils  and  climates  than  any  other.  Water  and  air  exist  tiu'ough- 
out  the  world  ;  and  are  placed  beyond  the  controul  of  man. 
Could  any  one  of  our  race  command  either  of  these  elements, 
he  would  possess  an  absolute  dominion  over  every  inhabitant  of 
those  regions,  to  which  this  command  extended.  Animals,  use- 
ful for  food,  or  other  important  purposes  of  man,  are  multijjlied 
easily  to  any  extent.  Fish,  which  furnish  so  considerable  a  part 
of  human  susteoance.  multiply,  in  a  :?Qnse,  endlessly.     Other 
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animals,  of  inferior  use,  are  by  various  causes  limited  to  a  very 
modcrale  increase.  The  clothing  of  animals  changes  with  the 
change  of  climate.  When  removed  to  a  cold  latitude,  it  becomes 
thick,  soft,  and  warm ;  when  to  a  hot  latitude,  it  becomes  thin, 
coarse,  and  cool.  Without  these  changes,  the  animals  thus  re- 
moved would  be  unal)le  to  live. 

Both  the  hod}/  and  mind  of  man  are  astonishing  exhibitions  of 
wisdom,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  different  ways.  As  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  subject,  for  a  purpose  somewhat  different,  in  a  for- 
mer discourse  ;  and  as  it  is  so  often  insisted  on  by  others  ;  I 
shall  dismiss  it  with  only  two  or  three  observations.  The  eye, 
says  Mcholson,  were  all  other  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
God  unknown,  or  lost,  would  remain  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  God.  The  self-restoring  power  of  our  bodies, 
when  diseased,  or  wounded,  is  among  the  most  extraordinary 
evidences  of  this  attribute. 

2dly.  /  shall  now  mention  some  other  exhihitjoyis  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  God,  less  frequently  insisted  on  than  those  already  spe- 
cified. 

A  wonderfid  exhibition  of  this  nature  is  found,  in  the  first  place,, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  many  ends  by  few  and  simple  means. 
The  great  principle  of  gravitation,  for  example,  smites,  and  holds 
together,  the  corpuscles,  which  constitute  worlds  ^  combines  in 
one  vast  union  the  worlds  which  compose  a  system ;  generates 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  comets,  round  the  Sun,  and  of 
their  satellites  round  the  planets  ;  and  governs,  universally,  their 
regularity  and  harmony  ;  levels  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
prevents  it  from  overflowing  the  land ;  produces,  as  one  cause 
at  least,  the  ascent  of  vapour,  and  the  descent  of  rain  ;  gives 
birth  to  the  continuance  of  all  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
regulates  the  motions  of  animals,  and  of  mankind,  together  with 
all  mechanical  powers  and  operations ;  and  thus  extends  a  go- 
verning, necessary,  and  most  useful,  influence  over  all  worlds, 
and  all  their  inhabitants.  The  mean,  here,  is  one  ;  the  ends  are 
innumerable  :  and  the  influence  of  the  mean  is  every  where 
necessary,  and  all  that  is  necessary. 

Water  in  the  ocean,  is  the  great  store-house  of  vapour.     Hence 
are  formed  mists  and  clouds  ;  which,  beside  presenting  the  eye 
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with  innumerable,  ever-varying,  and  delightful  prospects  5  shel- 
tering, in  intense  heats,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  from 
the  blaze  of  the  Sun  ;  pointing  out  various  approaching  changes 
of  weather  ;  and  thus  warning  mankind  both  on  the  land,  and  on 
the  sea,  of  approaching  danger,  or  announcing  the  arrival  of 
safety ;  become  the  sources  of  rain,  dews,  hail,  and  snow,  and 
the  origin  of  fountains,  brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Ey  these,  the 
earth  is  watered,  enriched,  and  beautified  ;.  and  man  supplied 
with  food  and  drink,  with  raiment  and  fuel.  By  these,  also,  all 
animals  are  supplied  with  sustenance  and  enjoyment.  Water, 
also,  is  not  only  the  general  nourishment,  but  the  chief  compo- 
nent part  of  all  vegetables,  and  a  principal  one  of  all  animal 
bodies.  At  the  same  time,  it  moves  innumerable  machines  of 
different  kinds,  abridges  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  labour  of 
man  ;  and  performs  a  vast  variety  of  important  purposes,  which 
without  it  would  be  impossible.  In  the  ocean  it  is,  moreover,  a 
menstruum,  in  which  salt,  being  dissolved,  is  raised  to  the  sur- 
face, and  thereby  crystalizing  becomes  a  part  of  the  food  of 
men  and  animals,  without  which  their  sustenance  would  be  un- 
comfortable and  precarious,  if  not  impossible.  Water  is  also 
an  indispensable  material  in  a  vast  multitude  of  chemical,  medi- 
cal, oeconomical,  and  other  artificial  processes;  and  has  in  this 
way  wonderfully  enlarged,  and  is  still  in  this  way  daily  enlarg- 
ing, the  comfort,  and  the  knowledge,  of  mankind.  Finally,  it  is 
the  basis  of  all  navigation  :  and  thus  the  chief  medium  of  the 
commerce,  and  of  the  geographical  and  natural,  as  well  as  much 
other  knowledge,  possessed  by  men. 

The  same  doctrine  might  be  extensively  illustrated  by  the  al- 
most innumerable  purposes,  of  which  fire,  air,  and  light,  are  the 
means  ;  as  well  as  by  a  great  multitude  of  other  subjects.  Gene- 
rally, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  few  elements,  to  which  all 
material  substances  have  been  already  reduced,  constitute  all  the 
bodies,  and  are  the  causes  of  all  the  immensely  numerous  ope- 
rations, which  exist  in  the  material  world  ;  and,  in  their  combi- 
nation, and  their  efficacy,  gloriously  display  the  wisdom,  and 
the  goodness,  of  their  Creator. 

2dly.  The  unceasing  and  universal  Variety,  introduced  into  the 
zcorks  of  Creation  and  Providence,  is  n  sfron?  exemplification  of 
the  Wisdom  of  iht  Creator, 
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The  Creation  of  a  single  being,  or  the  production  of  a  single 
event,  furnishes  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  ideas,  existing  in 
•  he  creating  Mind,  of  which  either  is  a  copy,  and  in  conformity 
to  which,  each  was  brought  into  existence.  A  repetition  of  the 
same  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  second  being  exactly  resem- 
bling the  first,  would  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a  second  time, 
and  discover  nothing  new  concerning  the  Creator.  Hence,  were 
two  or  more  beings,  or  events,  exactly  like  each  other,  to  be 
brought  into  existence  ;  none,  except  the  first,  would  at  all  en- 
large our  conceptions  of  the  Mind,  by  which  they  were  eflec- 
tuated.  Every  variety  in  beings,  or  events,  is  a  new  disclosure 
of  the  character,  skill,  and  contrivance,  of  the  Creator ;  and, 
where  we  understand  the  end  for  which  it  exists,  of  his  goodness 
also.  For  this,  as  one  great  reason,  God  undoubtedly  has  form- 
ed, and  conducted,  all  things  on  the  plan  of  universal  variety. 
No  two  beings,  or  events,  appear  precisely  alike.  The  leaves 
of  trees,  the  blades  of  grass,  and  the  particles  of  sand,  as  well 
as  other  more  important  and  more  complicated  objects,  exhibit, 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  an  endless  diversity.  This  charac- 
teristic extends  through  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
rational  kingdoms,  and  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  events. 

In  every  one  of  the  individuals,  composing  these,  may  be  seen 
something,  which  is  peculiar;  and  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
unfolds  the  ideas,  the  contrivance,  the  wisdom,  of  the  Infinite 
Mind.  As  the  diversity  is  literally  boundless,  so  we  are  pre- 
sented by  it  with  a  picture  of  the  endlessly  diversified  views  and 
conceptions  of  Him,  in  whose  mind  all  existed  from   the  begin- 

By  this  scheme  of  things,  a  field  is  opened-to  Intelligent  beings 
for  learning  and  understanding  this  glorious  part  of  the  divine 
character.  By  the  love  of  variety,  and  novelty,  which  he  has 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  rational  creatures,  he  has  with  the 
same  wisdom  prompted  them  voluntarily  to  an  unceasing,  unwea- 
ried, and  delightful  study  of  his  works  ;  which  are  only  displays 
of  himself.  Thus  an  effectual,  and  most  wise,  provision  is 
made  for  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  character  ;  on  which  alone 
is  ultimately  founded  our  admiration,  reverence,  love,  and  obedi- 
ence. '  A  virtuous  mind,  surveying  this  wonderful  subject  can 
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scarcely  fail  to  exclaim,  O  Lord!  hozo  manifold  are  thy  works  ! 
In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all. 

Further,  Variety  is  the  foundation  of  all  discernment  and  dis- 
crimination in  rational  beings;  and  tiiis,  again,  is  the  directory 
of  all  our  various  conduct.  For  example,  if  the  features  of  the 
human  face,  and  the  figure  of  the  humrin  person,  were  not  per- 
petually various ;  we  could  not  know  one  man  from  another,  nor 
distinguish  our  parents,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  or  enemies. 
The  judge  would  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  crimi- 
nal and  his  innocent  neighbour,  nor  between  the  witness  and  a 
stranger.  The  parties  would  become  twins.  The  right  of  the 
judge  himself  to  sit  upon  the  bench  would  be  safely  doubted, 
and  denied;  and  the  child  of  a  beggar,  or  a  foreigner,  might 
successfully  dispute  the  title  to  a  throne  with  the  lawful  heir. 
Were  the  varieties  even  of  the  human  voice  to  cease,  a  great 
part  of  the  important  concerns  of  mankind  would  be  immediately 
so  perplexed,  and  disturbed,  as  to  be  necessarily  given  up.  Nor 
could  any  clue  be  found,  to  guide  us  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  which 
we  should  be  lost.  Nay,  if  the  hand  zcriting  of  men  were  to  be- 
come uniform,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  certainty  in  our  cor- 
respondence ;  in  our  instruments  of  conveyance  and  obligation  ; 
in  signatures  of  testimony,  agency,  and  office ;  in  public  and 
private  records ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  every  thing  which  was  the 
work  of  the  pen.  From  these  few  instances,  we  learn,  what  in* 
deed  might  be  illustrated  by  thousands  of  others,  the  supreme 
wisdom,  with  which  this  variety  has  been  introduced  into  the 
creation  of  God. 

3dly.  The  divine  Wisdom  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  spreading 
over  the  Creation  certain  kinds,  and  degrees,  of  Resemblance  and 
Uniformity. 

Under  the  last  head  I  have  observed,  that  all  things  differ  from 
each  other.  It  is  still  true,  and  a  truth  of  immense  importance, 
that  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  resemblances,  every  where 
diffused,  and  not  less  wonderful  than  the  variety,  which  I  have 
specified.  These  resemblances  are  the  foundation  of  what  logi- 
cians term  the  genera  and  species,  or  the  kinds  and  sorts,  under 
which  all  the  objects  of  our  perception  are  arranged.  Were 
there  no  such  resemblance,  there  could  be  no  such  arrangement; 
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and,  were  there  no  such  arrangement,  we  should  scarcely  know 
any  thing  beyond  the  present  object.  Our  knowledge  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  general  truths  ;  and  every  such  truth  is 
a  proposition,  declaring  what  is  true  concerning  a  vast  number 
of  individuals.  One  general  truth,  therefore,  contains  all  the 
knowledge,  which  would  be  conveyed  by  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions, declaring  the  same  thing,  ecjual  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
individuals  included.  But,  if  we  could  not  arrange  individuals 
into  such  classes,  or  sorts,  every  proposition,  which  we  formed, 
must  be  of  the  kind,  which  logicians  call  singular,  or  must  respect 
one  individual  only ;  and  nothing  would  be  communicated,  or 
learned,  by  means  of  it,  but  what  respected  merely  that  indivi- 
dual. Of  course,  every  attribute  of  every  other  individual  must 
still  be  learned  anew.  The  multitude  of  such  propositions,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  express  what  is  now  declared  by  one  ge- 
neral truth,  would  in  a  short  time  overburaen  the  memory,  pa- 
tience, and  strength,  of  the  mind ;  and  fatigue  it  to  listlessness 
and  despair.  Men  would,  in  this  case,  always  be  children;  ne- 
cessarily ignorant  of  the  nature,  qualities,  and  uses,  of  almost 
every  thing,  with  which  they  were  concerned.  But,  if  there 
were  no  such  resemblance  or  uniformity  ;  there  could,  as  I  have 
remarked,  be  no  such  arrangement  made  by  the  mind.  The 
ideas  of  kinds  and  sorts  would  never  be  formed.  No  general 
propositions  could  be  made ;  and  no  general  truths  exist :  for, 
every  such  truth  is  merely  a  declaration  concerning  resemblance 
or  uniformity.  Of  course,  men,  as  to  their  knowledge,  would  be 
infants  for  ever. 

As,  therefore,  by  the  variety  found  in  all  things,  and  the  diffe- 
rences which  they  every  where  exhibit,  God  has  opened  his  cha- 
racter boundlessly  to  our  view,  and  prompted  us  to  study  it  for 
ever ;  so  by  their  uniform'Uij  and  resemblance  he  has  enabled  us 
to  know  it ;  and  prepared  us  for  an  everlasting  progress  in  intel- 
lectual improvement.  In  both  united,  he  has  displayed  consum- 
mate Wisdom. 

4thly.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  strongly  conspicuous  in  the  com- 
munication of  language  to  mankind. 

Language  is  the  medium,  by  which  we  convey  our  thoughts 
fo  each  other,  and  record  them  for  personal,  and  common,  use. 
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If  wo  could  not  convey  our  ihoughls  to  each  other  ;  they  must  of 
course  be  confined  to  our  own  bosoms;  ond  each  man  would 
know  nothing  except  what  he  gained  from  his  own  observation. 
His  character  and  situation,  in  such  a  case,  can  be  very 
imperfectly  imagined  by  us.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  he 
must  be  sunk  far  below  the  state  of  a  savage  ;  and  dwindle  into 
a  character,  incapable  of  existing,  except  in  that  rude  wilder- 
ness, fancifully  stiled  a  state  of  nature.  Even  the  acquisitions, 
which  he  would  make  in  this  situation,  he  could  not  leave  behind 
him;  but,  however  inclined,  must  carry  them  with  him  to  the 
grave.  Every  generation,  if  successive  generations  could  exist, 
would  begin  exactly  where  their  fathers  began  ;  and  not  an  im- 
provement would  be  made  in  the  aflairs  of  men.  Bacon  and 
Js'ezvton^  Locke  and  Berkeley,  Jlddison  and  J- hnson^  would  then  be 
distinguished,  if  distinguished  at  all,  as  we  now  mark  a  shrewder 
ape,  or  a  more  sagacious  dog. 

By  the  communication  of  language  to  mankind,  God  has  en- 
abled us  to  unfold  to  each  other  all  our  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
designs;  to  treasure  up  what  we  know  for  the  benefit  of  our 
posterity  ;  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  common  danger  and  suf- 
fering, of  common  safety  and  happiness  ;  to  spread  the  same  sen- 
timents and  improvements,  ovei*  a  country,  a  continent,  or  a 
world  ;  to  embark  in  a  single,  useful,  and  great  design,  all  whose 
labours  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment ;  to  publish  sys- 
tems of  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  common  rights,  and  the 
effectuation  of  the  common  duties  ;  to  unite  nations  in  the  great 
purposes  of  internal  and  external  defence ;  to  control  the  vast 
concerns  of  empires  ;  to  preserve,  and  enlarge,  the  science  of 
preceding  ages  ;  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  salvation  through  the 
habitable  world  ;  to  advance  knowledge  and  virtue  on  this  earth 
towards  the  Millennial  standard ;  and  to  prepare  endless  multi- 
tudes of  mankind  for  immortal  happiness  and  glory.  In  the 
promotion  of  these  mighty  purposes,  language  is  a  principal  and 
indispensable  ingredient.  How  strong  an  impression  does  it 
bear  of  the  wisdom  of  God ! 

By  the  contrivance  of  the  same  wisdom,  which  communicated 
it,  is  language  so  formed,  as  to  be  easily  learned  in  very  early 
childhood :  the  period,  in  which  necessity  most  demands,  that  it 
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should  be  It^arned.  Nay,  it  is  obviously  acquired  at  this  period 
with  far  loss  difficulty,  than  at  a  more  advanced  age.  At  the 
same  time,  the  great  body  of  words  is  so  formed,  that  they  pos- 
sess an  appellative,  or  common,  nature  ;  so  as  to  denote  the 
kinds  and  sorts  of  things  above  mentioned,  and  to  include  all 
individual  beings  and  events,  comprised  by  a  sort  or  kind,  under 
one  common  name.  Thus  the  noun,  Man,  denotes  all  men ;  the 
adjective,  Good,  denotes  that  which  is  good  in  every  instance ; 
the  participle,  Loving,  signifies  the  exercise  of  that  affection  in 
every  case  ;  the  verb,  Hate,  includes  all  exertions  of  hatred ; 
and  the  adverb,  Szoiftly,  indicates  a  rapid  progress  wherever  it 
exists.  Hence,  as  in  the  former  case  we  are  enabled  to  concieive 
clearly  of  things,  so  by  the  correspondence  of  language  with  our 
conceptions,  we  are  ejiabled  to  speak  of  them  clearly.  A  few 
words  in  this  manner  are  sufficient  to  express  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  beings  and  events,  witiiout  any  perplexity  or  confusion. 
Were  this  not  the  structure  of  language ;  words  must  be  multi- 
plied to  such  a  degree,  for  the  purposes  of  communication  even 
to  a  moderate  extent,  as  to  render  it  impossible,  that  they  should 
be  either  learned  or  remembered.  Nothing,  but  the  familiarity 
of  this  object,  can  prevent  us  from  admiring  the  wonderful  wis- 
dom, which  it  displays. 

5thly.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  gloriously  seen  in  constituting  one 
great  class  of  his  creatures  Moral  Agents. 

By  the  term.  Moral  Agent,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I 
intend  a  real  agent,  a  being  whose  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions, 
art  his  own.  Of  such  agents  the  divine  kingdom  is  eminently 
composed. 

-  By  forming  such  agents  in  innumerable  multitudes,  God  has 
made  beings,  capable,  with  intelligence  and  choice,  of  coinci- 
ding, and  co-operating  with  him,  in  his  own  infinitely  desirable 
and  excellent  purposes.  They,  with  a  distant,  but  real,  resem- 
blance to  himself,  can  know,  love,  hate,  choose,  reject,  design, 
and  act ;  and  all  this,  to  great  and  good  ends.  Particularly,  they 
are  capable  of  understanding,  in  some  good  degree,  his  character, 
designs,  dispensations,  law,  and  government ;  and  the  glory  and 
excellence  discovered  in  them  all.  These  also,  and  Him  as  the 
Author  of  them,  they  are  capable  of  regarding  with  wonder, 
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veneration,  and  love.  Him  tiiey  are  capable  of  worshipping,  and 
obeying.  To  each  other,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  able  to 
extend  every  useful  thought,  every  amiable  aftection,  and  every 
beneficent  action  ;  and  can  thus  become  the  means  of  mutual  im- 
provement, worth,  and  happiness.  In  forming  these  beings,  the 
Wisdom  of  God  is  in  many  respects  gloriously  manifested. 
Particularly,  as  they  are  capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  real, 
though  finite  benevolence,  and  of  directing  this  disposition  by 
their  understanding  to  an  unceasing  variety  of  desirable  and 
useful  purposes  ;  as  they  are  capable  of  promoting  their  own  ex- 
cellence and  enjoyment,  and  that  of  each  other-;  as  they  are 
capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  glorifying  him,  and  of  possess- 
ing the  exalted  worth,  and  expansive  happiness,  which  result 
from  all  these  as  causes  ;  and  as  immense  multitudes  of  them 
actually  do  all  the  things,  which  I  have  mentioned  :  so  they  can 
become,  and  do  in  fact  become,  delightful  objects  both  of  the 
benevolence  and  complacency  of  God.  All  these  things,  also, 
they  can,  and  will,  do  in  a  never-ceasing  progress  throughout 
eternity.  In  forming  such  agents,  therefore,  God  has  made  for 
himself  a  kingdom  supremely  glorious  and  divine ;  composed  of 
subjects,  whom  his  eye  regards  with  infinite  complacency  ;  to 
whom  his  hand  is  stretched  out  with  eternal  bounty ;  who,  as  a 
vast  mirror,  reflect,  as  the  ocean  reflects  the  splendour  of  the 
Sun,  the  boundless  beauty  and  glory  of  their  Creator  ;  and  whom 
his  voice  with  awful  but  delightful  accents  pronounces  to  be  a 
work  worthy  of  Jehovah. 

My  Audience  will  undoubtedly  observe,  that  there  are  two 
great  manifestations  of  divine  Wisdom,  which  have  usually  been 
alleged  by  preachers,  but  which  have  been  omitted  in  this  dis- 
cussion ;  the  Redemption  of  Mankind,  and  the  Word  of  God, 
These  are,  beyond  a  question,  the  prime  exhibitions  of  this  At- 
tribute. The  Word  of  God  is  called  by  itself  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom ;  the  Gospel  is  justly  declared  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God. 
By  the  same  illustrious  title,  is  Christ  known  in  the  Scriptures ; 
and  to  disclose  the  manifold  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  most  won- 
derful work  of  Redemption,  is  expressly  asserted  to  be  the  end, 
for  which  all  things  were  created.  But  there  is  not  opportunity^ 
at  this  time,  to  exhibit  either  of  these  subjects  in  such  a  light,  as 
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they  both  indispensably  demand.     On  a  future  occasion,  should 
Providence  permit,  I  may  consider  them  at  large. 

The  illustrations,  wjiich  have  been  produced  in  this  discourse, 
although  a  very  few,  out  of  an  endless  multitude,  actually  and 
daily  existing,  are,  it  is  presumed,  amply  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  a  full  conviction,  an  afiecting  sense,  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  God. 

REMARK. 

A  single  remark,  intended  as  a  general  comment  on  the  seve- 
ral discourses  concerning  this  most  sublime  and  wonderful  of  all 
subjects,  the  Existence,  and  Character  of  the  Creator,  shall  con- 
clude this  Sermon. 

When  we  call  to  mind  even  those  views  of  this  subject,  which 
have  been  here  succinctly  and  imperfectly  given  ;  we  cannot, 
I  think,  fail  to  exclaim.  How  great  and  glorious  a  being  is  God! 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  1  proposed  to 
make  on  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  and  considered 
this  vast  subject,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  both  by  Reason  and 
Revelation.  What  an  amazing  character  is  hpre  manifested  to 
our  view!  Jehovah,  the  self- existent,  eternal,  immutable,  om- 
nipresent, omniscient,  almighty,  and  independent ;  the  only  good, 
just,  faithful,  true,  merciful,  and  wise  ;  the  Maker,  the  Preserver, 
the  Benefactor,  and  the  Ruler,  of  all  things  :  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.  What  a  Character,  what  a  B'^ing,  is  this ! 
How  do  all  creatures  in  his  presence,  and  in  comparison  with 
his  greatness  and  perfection,  shrink  into  nothing,  and  become 
justly  counted  to  him,  as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity !  How 
truly,  how  suitably  to  his  character,  does  he  say,  /  am ;  and  there 
is  none  else!  How  wonderful  a  Cause  must  He  be,  from  whom 
all  things  are  derived!  How  divine  an  Architect  must  He  be, 
who  with  his  fnger  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  built  his 
stories  in  the  Hiavens  !  How  amazing:  a  Ruler,  who  doth  accord' 
ing  to  his  zoill  in  the  armies  of  Heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth ;  whose  hand  none  can  stay  ;  and  to  whom  no  being 
may  say.  What  doest  thou  ?  How  exalted  a  Benefactor,  who  giveth 
■unto  all,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things  !     How   perfect  a  God. 
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who  conducts  his  immense  kingdom  along  the  agos  of  eternity. 
with  ever  increasing  glory,  happiness,  and  perfection  ! 

How  infinitely  different  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Gods  of  the  Heatlien,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Infidelity  !  How 
many  weaknesses  disgrace,  how  many  passions  pollute,  how 
many  vices  deform,  these  objects  of  man'' s  device ,  app\ausc ,  and 
homage  !  All  of  them  are  vanity  and  a  lie  ;  and  they  that  make, 
them  are  like  unto  them,  and  so.  is  every  one  that  pntteth  his  trust 
in  them.  There  is  none  of  them,  that  considereth  in  his  heart  ^  in 
none  oj"  them  is  there  knowledge  or  viiderstanding.  They  feed  Oh 
ashes;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  them  aside,  that  thei/ cannot 
deliver  their  souls,  nor  say,  fs  there  not  a  lie  in  onr  right  hands? 
Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold.  Who  hath  created  these 
things?  Who  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number  ?  Who  callcth  them 
all  by  names?  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span  ?  Who  hath  comprehend- 
ed the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure  ;  and  weighed  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ? 

But  thou,  O  Zion  !  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up  thy  voice , 
and.  rejoice  with  joy  and  singing.  Thou  shalt  see  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  thy  God.  He  shall  come  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him.  Behold,  his  reward  is  with 
him,  and  his  work  before  him!  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them 
in  his  bosom.  For  thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  in- 
hnbitrth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place  ;  with  him  also,  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit ; 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the 
contrite.  For  I  will  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  he  al- 
ways wroth :  for  the  spirit  should,  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls 
which  I  have  made. 

Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities 
and  Powers,  feel  no  employment,  no  honour,  no  happiness,  so 
great,  as  to  worship,  serve,  and  glorify,  God  for  ever,  and  ever. 
With  wonder,  awe,  adoration,  and  transport,  they  surround  his 
throne,  veil  their  faces,  cast  their  crorons  at  his  feet,  and  cease  not 
day  nor  night,  crying.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty ,  who 
wast,  and  7oho  art,  and  who  art  to  come. 
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If  men  possessed  the  disposition  of  angels  ;  their  (Employments, 
their  views,  and  their  happiness,  would  in  substance  be  the  same. 
No  Polytheists,  no  Atheists,  no  Infidels,  would  ever  have  dis- 
graced the  human  name.  To  this  end,  no  enlargement  of  our 
understanding  is  necessary.  A  mere  change  of  disposition  would 
convert  this  world  into  one  great  temple  of  Jehovah  ;  in  which 
o»f  faith  would  command  and  control,  and  one  worship  ascend, 
as  the.  odour  of  sweet  incense,  from  the  rising  of  the  Sun  to  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  would  be  written  on 
the  hearts,  the  lips,  the  employments,  and  the  pleasures,  of  the 
great  family  o{  Adam.  Every  heart  would  glow  with  love  and 
rapture ;  and  every  hill  and  valley  become  vocal  with  praise. 
In  all  his  wonderful  works,  God  would  be  sought  and  seen,  ac- 
knowledged, and  glorified.  Every  being  and  event  would  be 
viewed  only  as  a  manifestation  of  God;  and  the  universe  con- 
templated as  a  vast  picture,  exhibiting,  in  forms  and  varieties  in- 
numerable, the  wisdom  and  power,  the  benevolence  and  amiable- 
ness,  the  beauty  and  glory,  of  Jehovah. 


SERMON   XIV 


THE  DECREES  OF  GOD. 


Job  xxiii.  13. 

But  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  zvho  can  turn  him  ?    and,  rvhat  his  soul 
dcsireth,  even  that  he  doeth. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Joh  asserts,  that  the  mind,  or  will 
of  God,  is  one,  and  unchangeable,  or  incapable  of  being  turned  ;  and 
that  all  its  dictates,  or  desires,  are  carried  by  him  into  execution.  As 
God  does  whatsoever  he  chooses ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  does  nothing  but  what  he  chooses.  As  his  mind 
is  unchangeable,  and  but  one  ;  so,  this  being  admitted,  it  is  in- 
tuitively certain,  that  it  has  always  been  but  one.  As  all  things 
were  originated,  are  preserved,  directed,  and  controlled,  by  God  ; 
so  it  is  plain,  that  they  all  come  to  pass  exactly  according  to  his 
pleasure.  This  doctrine  is  therefore  clearly  contained  in  the 
text : 

That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or  what  is  commonly  called  The 
Decrees,  of  God. 

Before  I  begin  the  direct  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall 
make  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Christian  world  at  large,  that  no  sub- 
ject has  been  the  foundation  of  more,  or  more  strenuous,  con- 
troversy, than  this.  By  various  classes  of  Christians,  and  some 
of  them  very  numerous,  it  has  been  roundly,  and  steadily,   de- 
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nied  in  form.  The  things,  which  have  been  written  concerning 
it  with  heat  and  obstinacy,  would  fill  many  volumes.  It  has 
been  asserted  to  be  injurious  to  the  divine  character,  and  de- 
structive of  all  finite  moral  agency.  Those,  who  have  holden 
the  doctrine,  have  been  charged  by  their  antagonists  with  deny- 
ing the  free  agency  of  God  himself;  and  with  introducing  into 
the  Christian  system  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate,  and  making 
an  iron-handed  Necessity,  or  blind  Destiny,  the  ultimate  atid 
irresistible  disposer  of  all  things.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  they  shroud  all  human  ho{)es  in  midnight  darkiiess  ; 
and  prevent,  or  destroy,  every  eftbrt  of  man  to  become  finally 
virtuous  and  happy. 

Such  things,  as  these,  certainly  prove,  that  there  is,  in  the 
human  mind,  a  strong  bias  against  the  doctrine.  This  appears 
often  in  the  conduct  of  those,  who  believe  it;  many  of  whom 
seem  desirous,  that  it  should  either  rarely,  or  never,  be  brought 
into  the  desk.  Multitudes  appear  utterly  unwilling  even  to  con- 
verse concerning  it ;  and  perhaps  equal  multitudes  decline  t© 
make  it  a  subject  of  contemplation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  doctrine  has  been  indis- 
creetly handled,  both  in  Sermons,  and  in  other  discourses.  As 
many  things,  pertaining  to  it,  are  in  their  nature  very  abstruse ; 
and  many  others  lie  without  the  reach  of  the  human  understand- 
ing; so  it  will  be  easily  believed,  that  in  the  ardour  of  investi- 
gation, disputants  will,  of  course,  be  in  danger  of  assertirig  many 
things,  which  are  neither  satisfactorily  evinced,  maturely  consi- 
dered, nor  well  understood,  by  themselves  ;  and  extend  their  in- 
quiries to  many  other  things,  about  which  inquisition  is  fruitless, 
because  discovery  is  impracticable.  The  hounds  of  the  human 
mind,  as  well  as  of  the  human  race,  are  Jixed ;  and  beyond  them 
it  cannot  pass.  They  are,  however,  distant  enough  from  each 
other  to  leave  a  field  of  investigation  so  ample,  as  to  allow  of 
the  utmost  employment  of  the  greatest  talents.  Every  attempt 
to  push  our  inquiries  beyond  them  is  unwise  ;  both  because  it  is 
vain,  and  because  it  is  a  waste  of  that  time,  which  might  be  use- 
fully employed  on  things  within  our  reach. 

But,  if  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  stated,  is  true ;  if  it  is  a  doc- 
trine revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  proper 
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subject  of  thought,  of  conversation,  and  of  preaching :  fur  all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;  and  is  prof  table  for  doc- 
trine,  for  reproof  fur  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness. Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  useful,  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  very  frequent  discussion  in  the  pulpit.  A 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  every  congregation  must  be 
regarded,  as  being  imperfectly  competent  to  judge  advantageous- 
ly of  such  a  subject  from  such  discussions.  Such  persons,  to  say 
the  least,  would  fail  of  being  instructed  ;  and,  if  not  instructed, 
would  probably  be  bewildered.  At  the  same  time,  though  fre- 
quently asserted,  it  is  very  little  discussed,  in  the  Scriptures : 
and  the  Apostle  Paid,  alluding  to  it,  breaks  out  into  this  exclama- 
tion; O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out! 

No  occasion  can  be  more  proper  for  the  introduction  of  this 
doctrine  into  the  desk,  than  the  present.  I  have  just  finished  a 
series  of  Sermons  on  the  Being,  and  Perfections,  of  God.  His 
decrees,  or  counsels,  are  the  next  subject  of  inquiry  in  a  system, 
professedly  comprising  all  the  important  doctrines  of  Theology. 
That  the  doctrine  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  true,  and 
scriptural,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  one,  and  a  very  important  one, 
of  such  a  system,  will  not  be  questioned  either  by  those  who  be- 
lieve, or  those  who  disbelieve,  the  doctrine,  advanced  as  the 
principal  subject  of  the  present  discourse.  The  controversies 
about  it,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  several  disputants, 
prove  this  point  beyond  any  necessity  of  debate. 

In  considering  this  doctrine,  1  shall  attempt, 

I.  To  explain  it  • 

II.  To  prove  it ;  and 

III.  To  answer  the  Objections,  commonly  made  against  it, 
I.  /  shall  attempt  to  explain  this  doctrine. 

This  is  peculiarly  necessary ;  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  both 
its  friends  and  enemies  have  perplexed  it,  not  a  little,  by  the 
manner,  in  which  they  have  represented  the  doctrine,  and  each 
others  opinions. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  Decrees  of  God  are  the  con- 
sequence of  his  knowledge^  and  that  his  foreknowledge  is  in  conse- 

Vot.  J.  ^9 
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(jKcnci  of  his  decrees :  and  il  is  asked,  hoiv  it  is  possible,  thai  God 
should  foreknovo  the  existence  of  any  thiuff^  vntil  he  has  decreed, 
'hat  il  should  exist.  This  phraseology,  if  aj)))licd  to  men,  or 
uther  iinite  beings,  might  be  coirect.  Sucii  beings  usually  con- 
sider; then  determine  ;  and  then,  so  far  as  is  applicable  to  their 
natuio  and  circumstances,  foresee,  or  foreknow,  the  event.  But, 
wiien  ripjilied  to  God,  it  is  necessarily  erroneous.  In  the  divine 
Mind,  succession  is  impossible.  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be, 
one  act,  by  which  God  knows  any  or  all  things;  another  follow- 
inf  it,  by  which  he  determines  their  existence  ;  and  then  another, 
l)y  which  he  foreknows,  that  ihey  will  exist.  Whatever  exists 
in  the  di\  ine  Mind  exists  co-ctaneously,  and  co-eternally,  with 
all  other  things  which  exist  in  it.  God,  in  this  respect,  is  no 
more  the  subject  of  variableness,  or  any  shadoio  of  turning,  than 
in  other  respects.  Whatever  is  intended  by  knowledge,  fore- 
knowled2;e,  or  decrees,  all  is  simultaneous  or  absolutely  co-exis- 
tent. St.  Paul  exhibits  this  subject  in  a  happier  manner.  Whom 
he  foreknew,  says  this  Apostle,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son.  By  this  declaration,  we  are  not 
to  understand,  that  the  predestination,  spoken  of,  followed  the 
foreknowledge,  any  more  than  that  the  foreknowledge  followed 
the  predestination.  The  Apostle  says,  Whom  He  foreknew,  not, 
After  He  had  foreknown  them. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  phraseology  is  adopted  merely  in 
condescension  to  human  infirmity ;  and  that  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
press these  things  as  they  exist  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  not  in 
the  order  of  time  :  I  answer,  that  the  language  is  still  dangerous, 
because  it  is  incorrect  in  itself;  and  so  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, that  it  leads  both  those  who  use  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  is 
used,  into  very  serious  errors.  The  act,  or  state,  of  the  divine 
Mind,  which  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all  things,  is  one  ;  and 
there  never  was  a  period  in  duration,  not  even  an  indivisible 
moment,  in  which  it  was  not  absolutely  and  inseparably  one. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  often  said  to  he  general  and  special ;  the 
special  decrees  being  those,  which  respect  the  acceptance,  or 
rejection,  of  mankind  ;  and  the  general  decrees,  those  which 
respect  other  things.  This  language  is,  also,  in  my  view  erro- 
neous ;  and  leads  those,  who  adopt  it,  into  mischievous  conse- 
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queiices.  There  is  no  metaphysical,  or  real,  disliticLion  in  the 
nature  of  the  several  decrees  ot"  God.  Nor  are  ihey  distinguish- 
able IVoni  each  otlier,  cxcejH  either  numcricallij,  or  %  means  of 
the  objects,  which  thcij  respect.  Nor  is  there  any  more  specialty 
pertaining  to  one  of  them  than  to  another.  God  wills,  or  chooses, 
the  existence,  conversion,  or  salvation,  of  a  mail,  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  or  the  descent  of  rain,  with  a  volition  in  every  sense 
metaphysically,  or  in  its  own  nature,  the  same.  The  strict  truth 
is,  that  one,  indivisible  act,  perhaps  it  might  be  as  pro]:)erly  i:ali- 
cd  state,  of  the  Divine  Mind,  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all 
things. 

The  decrees  of  God  are  frequently  styled  eternal.  They  are 
truly  eternal,  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  God  is  eternal :  viz. 
they  are  eternally  present,  and  incapable  of  being  compared, 
metaphysically,  with  a  successive  state  of  being.  In  this  sense 
they  are  always,  like  God  himself,  possessed  of  an  existence 
eternally  present;  being  no  other  than  an  unchangeable  state  of 
the  divine  mind. 

Further,  the  decrees  of  God  are  said  to  he  sovereign.  In  ex- 
plaining this  term,  some  persons  speak  of  God,  as  willing,  de- 
creeing, &c.,  because  he  zoills,  chooses,  or  pleases,  Sic. :  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  the  Decrees  of  God,  in 
whatever  sense  understood,  must,  if  they  exist,  be  arbitrary,  and 
therefore  unreasonable ;  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  there  are 
no  such  decrees.  Both,  in  my  view,  think,  and  speak,  erroneous- 
ly. To  say,  that  God  wills  a  thing,  because  he  wills  it,  is  to 
speak  without  meaning.  It  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  should 
be  the  cause  of  itself;  nor  can  an  act  be  any  more  the  cause  of 
its  own  existence,  than  a  being.  This  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, is  equally  true  of  the  fnal,  as  of  the  efficient  cause.  No- 
thing can  be  the  end,  for  which  itself  exists.  The  assertion  is 
also  injurious  to  God ;  because  it  exhibits  him  as  choosing,  or 
decreeing,  without  any  reason,  and  to  no  end.  This  conduct  m 
men,  if  we  suppose  it  possible,  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme :  it 
can  therefore  never  be  imputable  to  the  only  loisc  God.  The 
Decrees,  and  the  conduct,  of  God,  are  sovereign,  in  tlie  true  and 
Scriptural  sense ;  viz.  that  he  does  according  to  his  will,  indepen- 
dently and  irresistibly ;  and  that  he  gives  no  account  of  any  of  hit 
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matters,  any  farther  than  he  pleases.  Still  it  is  equally  true,  that 
he  wills  nothing  without  the  best  reason ;  whether  the  reason  be 
disclosed  to  his  creatures,  or  not.  Real  glory  to  himself,  and 
real  good  to  his  creation,  not  otherwise  attainable,  furnish  the 
Reason  of  the  divine  choice,  whether  it  respects  the  existence  or 
motions  of  an  insect,  or  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  a  man. 
The  kind,  the  degree,  the  manner,  and  many  other  things,  are 
either  wholly,  or  partially,  unknown  to  us  :  but  the  good  is  al- 
ways in  view,  and  always  the  reason  of  the  divine  determination. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Scriptures  rarely  speak  of  this  subject, 
under  the  name  Decree.  This  word,  and  others  derived  from  it, 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  twelve  times  with  a  reference  to 
God.  In  each  of  these  instances,  a  particular  determination,  or 
sentence,  concerning  a  particular  thing,  is  spoken  of;  and  in  no 
instance,  that  general  determination,  or  system  of  determinations, 
usually  denoted  by  this  term  in  Theological  discussions.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  word,  as  referring  to  God,  is  not  used  at  all. 
Whenever  the  subject  of  this  doctrine  is  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  words  cotmsel,  purpose,  choice,  pleasure,  will,  or  some 
other  equivalent  words,  are  employed  to  express  it.  These 
words  are,  in  my  view,  more  adapted,  in  the  exact  metaphysical 
sense,  to  the  subject,  than  the  word  decrees ;  and  naturally  lead 
the  mind  to  more  just  conceptions  of  its  nature.  In  accordance 
with  this  fact,  I  shall  express  my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner. 
What  is  commonly  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God,  in  that  choice, 
or  pleasure,  of  the  divine  Mind,  eternally  and  unchangeably  inhe- 
rent in  it,  by  which  all  things  are  brought  into  being. 

Having  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  Doctrine,  I  shall  now 
attempt, 

II.   To  prove  it. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  direct  Arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  ; 
5ind 

2dly.  Suggest  several  Difficulties,  which  result  from  denying  it. 

1st.  I  shall  allege  several  direct  arguments  in  support  of  the 
doctrine. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons,  beside  Atheists,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  created,  or  finite,  beings  began  to  exist;  and 
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of  course,  that,  antecedently  to  this  time,  there  was  nothing,  ex- 
ec jit  God.  It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  God  was  the  Cause  of 
their  existence ;  or  that  all  originally  derived  their  being  from 
him  in  some  manner  or  other.  With  these  things  in  view,  I  ob- 
serve, 

1.  That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  were  eternally  and 
perfectly  known  to  God. 

By  this  I  intend  alike  all  \h\r\^%  possible,  as  well  as  (ictv.nl ;  and 
the  nature,  qualities,  and  operations,  of  all ;  together  witii  all 
supposable  connections,  dependencies,  and  relations.  I  mean  also, 
that  these  Avere  seen  with  one  single  view,  and  that  completely 
comprehensive  and  perfectly  clear,  by  the  divine  Mind  ;  so  thai 
nothing  pertaining  to  them  in  any  respect  v/as,  in  any  degree. 
unperceived  in  this  perfect  manner.  This  view  I  consider,  also, 
as  being  absolutely  one,  invariable,  and  eternal.  It  never  be- 
gan ;  it  v/ill  never  terminate.  It  never  has  been,  it  never  will 
be.  in  the  least  degree  changed.  All  this  is  involved  in  the  Om 
niscience  of  God ;  and  has,  I  flatter  myself,  been  proved  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Divine  Character. 

2.  In  the  nature  and  operations  of  things  there  is,  inherent, 
afonndation  for  preference,  or  choice. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  some  of  the  things,  which  Avcrc  thus 
known  by  the  Divine  Mind,  were  better,  or  upon  the  whole  more 
desirable  ;  and  that  others  were  less  desiral)le.  This,  I  presume, 
cannot  be  denied.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  multitude  of  those 
things  v/hich  we  can  imagine,  and  which  God,  if  he  pleased, 
could  create,  are  much  less  desirable,  and  certainly  so,  even  in 
the  view  of  such  minds  as  ours,  than  other  things,  which  he  has 
actually  created.  Beyond  this,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted 
without  a  question,  that  many  things,  which  we  can  imagine,  are 
absolutely  undesirable  ;  and  that  others,  still,  would,  if  brought 
into  existence,  be  incalculably  noxious  to  the  universe.  That 
an  individual  man,  for  example,  should  possess  the  strength  of 
an  elephant,  the  ferocity  of  a  tyger,  the  sight  and  wings  of  an 
eagle,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  fiend ;  or  that  another  individual 
should  possess  the  power  of  controlling  the  elements,  with  the 
spirit,  and  invulnerability,  of  a  fiend ;  would  be  things  absolute- 
ly fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.    That  the  Apostles,  when 
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employed  to  publish  the  Gospel,  and  creel  the  Chrisdan  Church, 
should  have  possessed  the  fraudulent  and  impious  spirit  of  Vol- 
taire, would,  as  every  pober  man  must  necessarily  sec,  have  been 
a  fact  incalculably  injurious  to  mankind.  These  three  instances 
may  serve  as  representatives  of  millions  more,  imaginable  even 
by  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  in  the  multitude  of  possible  things,  there 
were  many  equally  desirable  ;  and  that  between  these,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  a  choice;  I  answer,  that  this  is  said  gratuitously, 
and  cannot  be  known  to  be  true.  Should  the  person,  who  says 
it,  intend,  that  the  tilings  specified  are  in  all  respects  exactly 
alike,  and  only  numerically  different ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  object  of  choice,  proposed,  is  to  create  only 
one  of  fhefse  similar  things,  and  for  that  end  to  select  one  only. 
if  this  be  the  thing  intended,  1  answer;  that  he  amuses  himself 
with  words  ;  for,  as  the  things  differ  only  numerically,  one  of 
them,  when  created,  is  equally  the  archetype  of  each  of  these 
images,  and  no  more  of  one  than  of  any  other;  and  whatever  is 
included  in  the  nature,  and  operations,  of  them  all,  is  complete- 
ly realized  in  the  existence  of  one.  But,  if  the  object  of  choice 
intended  be,  cohether  only  one,  or  more  than  one,  of  these  similar 
beings  shall  be  created;  then  I  answer ;  that  the  objector  has 
himself  furnished  a  complete  foundation  for  a  preference  :  the 
cases  now  differing  from  each  other,  as  an  tinit  differs  from  two, 
three,  or  more  ;  or  a  single  man  from  7nany  ;  a  difierence  not 
only  perceptible,  but  capable  of  being  important,  to  any  sup- 
posable  degree.  Should  it  be  said,  that  things  may  differ  in  some 
minute  part  icidars,  and  yet  furnish  no  solid  foundation  for  a  pre- 
ference: I  reply  that  it  cannot  be  wisely,  or  warrantably,  said. 
We,  indeed,  may  not,  and  usually  do  not,  perceive  why  things, 
differing  very  little,  admit  of  such  a  preference  ;  but  to  the  in- 
tuitive, and  all-comprehensive,  view  of  God,  a  little  difference 
between  two  things  may,  in  the  eternal  progress  of  his  dispen- 
sations, be  such,  as  to  produce  an  influence  on  the  Universe,  so 
diverse,  as  to  render  one  entirely  beneficial,  and  the  other  whol- 
ly noxious.  Few  differences  can  be  more  minute,  or  trifling,  to 
the  human  eye,  than  the  existence  of  one  hair  more,  or  one  less, 
on  the  human  head  ;  yet  God  has  informed  us,  that  these  are  all 
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numbered  by  him ;  and  that  he  sees  a  reason  for  preferring  the 
number  actually  existing;. 

But,  should  it  be  granted,  that  things,  materially  differing,  ex- 
isting in  any  numbers,  and  making  up,  in  several  instances,  com- 
plete and  diverse  systems,  or  universes,  may  yet  be  equally  dcsira^ 
ble  in  the  view  of  God :  I  answer  further,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
object  of  choice  xvould  be  to  create  one  of  these  systems,  and  carry 
it  into  complete  execution;  and,  it  being  perfectly  indilferent 
which  of  them  should  be  brought  into  being,  there  would  no- 
thing remain  to  be  resolved  on,  but  the  act  of  creati)ig.  That, 
which  was  begun  in  pursuance  of  this  determination,  would 
thenceforth  for  this  very  reasoji  be  preferable  to  the  others,  and 
be  the  most  perfect  possible  system. 

3.  This  foundation  for  choice  cannot  but  be  perfectly  known  to 
God. 

As  this  position  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  person,  who 
admits  the  doctrine  under  the  preceding  head,  and  plainly  can- 
not, but  in  defiance  of  reason  ;  I  proceed  to  observe, 

4.  That  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  the  existence  of  all  those 
things,  whose  existence  was  on  the  whole  desirable,  and  of  no 
others. 

The  benevolence  of  the  divine  character  furnishes  complete 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  benevolence  of  God 
is  boundless  and  perfect.  It  is  the  nature  of  benevolence  to  de- 
sire, and  delight  in,  the  existence  of  good ;  of  perfect  benevo- 
lence, to  desire  the  existence  of  perfect  good  ;  and  of  boundless 
benevolence,  to  desire  the  existence  of  infinite  good  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  all  which  upon  the  whole  is  good.  If,  therefore, 
the  existence  of  any  thing  is  desirable,  God  cannot  but  have 
chosen  it,  because  its  existence  was  necessary  to  this  perfect 
good  ;  which  is  the  supreme  object,  and  delight,  of  his  benevo- 
lence. The  existence  of  any  being,  or  event,  is  desirable,  upon 
the  whole,  only  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  good, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  either  by  contributing  to  the  existence, 
or  by  being  itself  a  part,  of  that  good.  It  is,  therefore,  com- 
pletely evident,  that  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  the  existence 
of  every  thing,  whose  existence  is  upon  the  whole  desirable. 
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5.    This  choice  of  God,  that  things  should  exist,  is  the  only   di- 
vine energy,  and  the  only  cause  of  existence. 

The   energy  of  a  mind   is  its  will ;   and  this  is  synonymous 
with  its  choice,  generally  understood ^  each  act  of  the  jvill,  being 
no  other  than  an   act  of  choice.     What   is   thus   true   of  every 
fnite  mind,  is  eminently  true   of  the  Infinite  Mind.     In  the  Infi- 
nite Mind,  there  are  no  successive  acts  of  choice  ;  but  one  uni- 
versal  and  unchangeable   pleasure,   which  gives   bij-th  to  o\ery 
thing.     It  is  metaphysically  proper  to  say,   that  God  zvills  all 
things  into  existence  ;  or  that  they  are  produced  by   his  choice  ; 
in  the  full  sense,  in  which  any  effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  its 
efficient  cause.     This  I  suppose  will  not  be  denied,  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  beings  is  concerned.     The  only   question   will  pro- 
bably respect  events;    and   particularly  those,  which  are  called 
the   actions  of  moral   or  voluntary  creatures.     With   respect   to 
these  I  observe,   that  it  makes  no  difference,    05  to  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine,  whatever  difference  it  may  make  as  to  others,  whe- 
ther we  suppose  God  to  will  the  existence  of  these  beings,  fur- 
nished with   those   faculties,    which  enable   them  to  act  in  any 
given  manner,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  they  will  really 
act  in  that  manner ;  or  whether  we  suppose  him  to  will  the  ex- 
istence of  their  actions  immediately.     The  pleasure,  or  choice, 
of  God,  in  the   former  case,  is  the  productive   cause  of  the   ex- 
istence of  these  beings,  and  of  their  faculties.     With   these   fa- 
culties, these  beings,  of  course,  will  certainly,  although  without 
any  necessity  except  what  is  attributable  to  inclination,  act  in  a 
given  manner  in  every  case.     All  the  actions,  of  which  they  will 
thus  be  the  subjects,  were,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  the 
beings  in  question,  perfectly  discerned  by  the  Omniscience  of 
God;  and,  so  far  as  they  will  ever  have  existence,  were  objects 
of  his  choice  or  preference.     He,  therefore,  willed  into  existence 
such  beings,  possessed  of  such  faculties,  as  he  knew  would  cer- 
tainly give  birth  to  the  existence  of  their  actions.     Although, 
therefore,  he  may  have  chosen,  that  their  actions  should  be  the 
result  of  their  energy,  without  a  direct  exertion  of  his  own  /  it 
is  clear,  that  he  chose  the  existence  of  such  beings,  possessed  of 
such  faculties,  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that  they  would  be  the 
authors  of  such  actions  ;  and  that  the  actions  would  exist.     As. 
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iherelbre,  lie  chose,  that  beings,  who,  ho  certainly  knew,  would 
perform  these  actions,  should  exist ;  it  is  evident,  that  he  also 
chose,  upon  the  whole,  the  existence  of  the  actions  themselves. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  l/iis  doclrinc  makes  God  the 
{luthor  of  sin :  I  answer,  for  the  present,  that  it  makes  God  the 
author  of  an  universe,  imohich  he  kncio,  thai  sin  jvovld  exist.  A 
further  answer  will  be  given,  when  this  subject  comes  to  be 
particularly  considered  under  the  third  head. 

6.   The  Scriptures  directly  assert  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse. 

The  text  is  a  strong  example  of  this  nature.  As  it  has  been 
sufficiently  illustrated  already,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  considera- 
tion. In  Isaiah  xlv.  10,  God  says.  My  counsel  shall  stand  ^  and 
f  will  do  all  my  pleasure.  This  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  com- 
plete assertion  of  the  doctrine,  unless  it  should  be  supposed,  that 
there  are  things  done,  and  existing,  in  the  universe,  which  arc 
without,  and  beyond,  the  counsel  of  God.  According  to  this  sup- 
position, it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  part  of  the  system  of  things  in 
the  universe  was  not  contrived  by  him  /  was  not  agreeable  to  his  plea- 
sure ^  nor  accomplished  with  his  permission.  In  Isaiah  xliii.  13, 
God  says,  I  will  work ;  and  who  shall  let  it  ?  and  in  Daniel  iv.  35, 
it  is  declared.  He  doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his 
hand,  or  say  unto  him,  Wliat  doest  thou  ? 

In  both  these  passages,  it  is  asserted,  that  there  is  no  possible 
opposition,  or  hindrance,  to  the  universal  agency  of  God  ;  which 
operates  alike  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  and  in  both  according  to 
his  will,  or  pleasure.  In  Revelation  iv.  11,  The  four  and  txoenty 
dders,  falling  down  before  Him,  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  in  the 
heavens,  say,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  ho- 
nour, and  power  :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  plea- 
sure they  are,  and  were  created.  In  this  passage  it  is  asserted, 
that  all  things  were  created,  and  exist,  for  the  pleasure  of  God. 
It  is  irresistibly  inferred,  therefore,  that  they  exist  according  to 
his  pleasure.  In  ^cts  xv.  18,  it  is  said.  Known  unto  God  are  alt 
his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world:  and,  in  Psalm  civ.  31, 
The  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works.  It  cannot  be  true,  that  God 
will  rejoice  in  his  works,  unless  they  are  agreeable  to  his  plea- 
sure ;  nor  any  farther  than  they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  ;  foi 
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this  would  be  to  suppose,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  that,  which 
is  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  or  is  pleased  with  that,  which 
does  not  please  him.  As  all  his  works  were  known  to  him  from 
the  beginning ;  so  they  were  certainly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure 
from  the  beginning  :  else  it  could  not  be  Ibreknown,  and  foretold, 
that  he  will  rejoice  in  them. 

That  the  actions  of  moral  beings  are  foreknown  by  God  is  unan- 
swerably evident  from  the   fact,   thai  almost  all  the  prophecies 
in  the  Scriptures  are  either  predictions  of  the  voluntary  acts  of 
such  beings  ;  or  of  events,   accomplished  by   their  voluntary  ac- 
tions, or  of  events,  which  without  these  actions  could  never  exist. 
The  deluge  was  absolutely  predicted  to  Noah,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  it  took  place  ;  but,  had  mankind  repented 
in  that  period,  the  deluge  would  not  have  existed.     If,  then,  God 
had   not  certainly   foreknown,   that  men  would  not  rej^ent ;  he 
could  not  have  certainly  foretold  the  deluge.     God  predicted  the 
apostasy  of  the  Edomites  ^    the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt ;  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  let   them  go  ;  their  return  to 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  the  revolt  of  ten  Tribes  from  Solomon ;  the 
ruin  of  their  empire  hy  Nebuchadnezzar ;  their  captivity;  their 
return;  and  their  final  destruction  by  the  Romans ;  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ;  the   erection  and  progress  of  the  Christian 
Church;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  events,  which  cannot  now 
be  mentioned.     These  events  were  not  only  the  voluntary  actions 
of  men,  or  the  result  of  them,  but  involved  thousands  of  millions 
of  such  actions,  which  preceded  them,   and  were  necessary  to 
their  existence.     All  these  must  have  been  perfectly  foreknown 
by  God ;  or  the  events  could  not,  with  either  truth,  or  certainty, 
have  been  foretold.     These  actions,  thus  foreknown,  were  either 
agreeable,  or  contrary,  to  the  pleasure  of  God ;  that  is,  upon  the 
whole.     If  they  were  contrary  to  his  pleasure ;  it  was  contrary 
to  his  pleasure,  that  they  should  exist.     Either,  then,  the  cause 
of  their  existence,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  them  into 
being,  when  he  chose,  that  they  should  not  exist :  or  he  chose, 
that  they  should  exist,  contiary  to  his  own  pleasure,  or,  in  other 
words,  his  own  choice. 

Christ  is  said  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Jews 
hy  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,     If  this 
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declaration  can  need  proof;  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  nume- 
rous predictions  of  this  event,  contained  in  the  Old  Testument. 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  slaiit,  that  is,  in  the  purpose  of  God, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  calling,  sanctificnlion, 
conversion,  and  salvation,  of  the  Christian  Church,  arc  said  to 
he  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God.  A  vast  multitude  of 
declarations,  importing  the  same  things  generally,  might  be  ad- 
ded to  these,  were  it  necessary.  But  I  shall  only  observe  fur- 
ther, under  this  head,  that  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence 
are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  parts  of  one  great  plan,  univer- 
sally devised,  and  conducted,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
God;  extending  to  the  clothing  of  grass  and  the  falling  of  spar- 
rows, the  government  of  this  world  and  the  regulation  of  the  hea- 
vens. 

2dly.  I  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  Difficulties,  which  result 
from  a  denial  of  this  doctrine. 

That  God  made  all  beings,  will  not  here  be  questioned.  When 
he  made  them,  he  either  made  them  with,  or  without,  a  design. 
If  he  acted  without  design,  he  acted  without  wisdom  ;  and  was 
therefore  originally  unwise,  or  unpossessed  of  wisdom  :  for  no- 
thing is  more  absolute  folly,  or  indicates  more  an  entire  desti'u- 
tion  of  wisdom,  than  to  act  without  design;  or  without  an  end; 
and  especially  to  do  such  great  and  wonderful  things,  for  so  long 
a  period,  without  any  end  in  view. 

If  God  acted  with  design  in  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  be 
either  provided  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which 
he  had  in  view  ;  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  not,  it  was  because  he 
was  either  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  do  it.  If  he  was  unable,  it 
was  either  because  he  knew  not  the  means  of  doing  it,  or  be- 
cause he  had  not  power  to  bring  them  to  pass.  In  the  former 
case,  we  deny  his  Omniscience  ;  in  the  latter,  his  Omnipotence. 
When  we  behold  the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  endless  multi- 
tude of  things  in  Creation  and  Providence,  we  cannot,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  Reason,  doubt  his  Omniscience.  W^hen  we  call  to 
mind,  that  they  were  brought  into  existence  by  his  power,  we 
cannot  doubt  his  Omnipotence.  He,  who  contrived  the  Uni- 
verse, plainly  knows  all  things :  He,  who  made  it,  can  plainly  do* 
all  things,  which  in  their  nature  are  po-'^ible. 
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It  God  loaa  lunoilling  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  tht 
end,  7okich  he  proposed  in  the  Creation  of  all  things  ;  it  was  either 
because  that  end  was  not  sufficiently  dear  to  him,  or  because  the 
accomplishment  of  it  required  more  labour,  and  self-denial  than  its 
importance  would  justify.  Tiie  end  could  not  but  be  sufficiently 
dear  to  him.  God  certainly  could  propose  to  himself  an  end  of 
infinite  value  ;  viz.  the  promotion  of  infinite  good.  If  he  did  not 
propose  this  end  ;  it  was  not  because  he  was  unable  to  propose 
it,  but  because  he  was  unwilling.  If  he  was  unwilling  to  propose 
this  end,  when  it  was  in  full  view  before  him ;  he  was  not  only 
destitute  of  infinite  benevolence  ;  but.  I  apprehend,  wholly  desti- 
tute of  all  benevolence  ;  since,  in  this  case,  he  preferred  a  good, 
which  was  comparatively  nothing,  (as  being  finite,)  to  that  which 
was  infinite.  If  he  is  infinitely  benevolent,  and  did  actually  pro- 
pose, as  the  end  of  creating  and  governing  the  universe,  an  infi- 
nite good  ;  then  to  him  this  end  was  infinitely  dear. 

He  was  not  prevented  from  providiyig  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end  because  of  the  labour,  or  self-denial,  which  it  would  require. 
To  infinite  benevolence,  no  effort  of  choice  can  be  laborious,  or 
■^elf-denying  :  to  Omniscience,  no  effort  of  contrivancr  ;  and  to 
Omnipotence,  no  effort  of  execution.  The  Infinite  Mind  acts,  of 
course,  with  perfect  ease.  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary. 

If  God  did  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  ivhich  he  had 
in  view  ;  then  it  zvill  cither  be  accomplished,  or  it  will  not.  If  if 
will  be  accomplished  f  the  means,  provided  for  this  purpose,  are 
all  of  the  proper  nature,  and  will  operate  in  the  proper  manner, 
for  its  accomplishment.  In  other  words,  they  v/ill  sustain  pre- 
cisely that  nature,  and  operate  in  that  manner,  which  was  intended 
by  the  Infinite  Mind,  when  the  end  was  proposed,  and  the  means 
were  selected  for  bringing  it  to  pass.  Of  course,  both  the  end. 
and  the  means,  were  from  the  beginning  known,  proposed,  chosen, 
and  determined,  by  God. 

He,  therefore,  who  denies  this  doctrine,  will,  I  think,  find  the  de- 
nial followed  by  the  immoveable  difficulty  of  being  obliged,  at  the. 
same  time,  to  deny  the  absolute  perfection,  and  infinity,  of  the  di- 
vine power,  knowledge,  or  goodness. 

Further ;  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  are  not,  upon  the 
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whole,  such  as  God  originally  chose  they  should  be ;  it  must  be 
either  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  he.;  or,  knowing 
this,  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence.  If  he  did  not  ori- 
ginally know  what  they  would  be ;  then  his  creatures  communi- 
cate to  him  continually  new  ideas ;  and  those,  in  endless  multi- 
tudes. Of  course,  his  views  change  daily ;  and,  instead  of  being 
Omniscient  originally,  and  eternally,  he  is  not  now,  nor  will  he 
over  be  Omniscient;  but  will,  throughout  Eternity,  receive  con- 
tinual and  vast  accessions  of  knov/ledge,  communicated  to  him 
by  his  voluntary  creatures  ;  who,  in  this  case,  devise  what  before 
he  did  not  know,  and  act  what  before  he  never  conceived.  In 
this  case  also,  his  knowledge  must,  like  ours,  be  successive,  and 
mutable.  Nay,  as  his  mind  is  the  greatest  of  all  minds,  and  must, 
according  to  this  supposition,  continually  imbibe  knowledge  : 
so,  from  its  extent  and  comprehension,  it  must  imbibe  knowledge 
incalculably  faster,  and  be  more  rapidly  mutable,  than  that  of 
any  other  being  whatever. 

Further,  as  the  views  of  God  continually  enlarge,  and  change  : 
so  it  is  plain,  that,  together  with  his  views,  his  disposition  must 
change  with  respect  to  particular  things,  and  ultimately  with 
respect  to  his  whole  system ;  and  that  his  administrations,  and 
his  measures,  must  in  the  same  manner  also  change.  New  ob- 
jects sustain  new  characters,  and  new  relations;  and  infer  new 
proprieties  of  conduct,  and  of  consequence  new  measures.  The 
conduct,  which  it  would  be  proper  for  God  to  adopt  towards  a 
being,  whose  character  and  actions  are  unknown  to  him,  must 
be  also  unknown.  Every  creature,  whose  character  and  actions 
are  new,  and  different  from  any  thing  before  known,  or  con- 
ceived, must,  if  he  be  properly  treated,  receive  a  treatment  dif- 
fering from  any,  before  exhibited,  or  contrived.  As  voluntary 
beings  are,  in  a  sense,  endlessly  numerous,  and  exist  throughout 
eternity;  so  their  actions,  being,  according  to  the  supposition, 
unknown  to  God  before  they  exist,  must,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, literally  endless,  demand  a  new  treatment,  or  new 
measures,  repeated  in  a  manner,  also  literally  endless.  Of 
course,  not  only  in  his  views,  but  also  in  his  disposition  and  con- 
duct, God  must,  according  to  this  supposition,  be  the  most  un- 
ceasingly, and  absolutely,  changeable  of  all  beings. 
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A  being,  whose  conduct  is,  and  must  be,  regulated  by  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  is  plainly  dependent  on  others,  with  respect  to 
this  prime  part  of  his  character.  He  cannot  act,  as  he  would 
originally,  and  absolutely,  choose  to  act ;  but  must  act  as  their 
conduct  requires  him  to  act.  God,  therefore,  being  intimately, 
and  inseparably,  connected  with  all  voluntary  beings,  is  in  this 
respect  more  dependent,  according  to  this  supposition,  than  any 
other  being  whatever. 

But,  if  God  did  know,  originally,  all  the  actions  of  voluntary 
heings,  and  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence  in  any  case  ^ 
then  they  were,  vpon  the  whole,  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  ;  or  he 
chose,  that  they  should  exist,  when,  upon  the  whole,  they  were  con- 
trary to  his  pleasure.  That  he  could  have  prevented  the  exist- 
ence of  any  actions  whatever,  if  he  pleased,  we  certainly  know  ; 
because  he  could  have  prevented  the  existence  of  the  beings, 
whose  actions  they  were.  If  they  were  upon  the  whole  contra- 
ry to  his  pleasure,  and  he  yet  chose  that  they  should  exist ;  then 
he  chose,  that  actions  should  exist,  whose  existence  was  upon 
the  whole  contrary  to  his  choice  ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  self- 
contradiction. 

Again,  if  God  proposed  infinite  good  as  the  end  of  all  his  con- 
duct ;  and  this  end  was  infinitely  dear  to  him,  and  is  yet  not 
certainly  and  completely  accomplished  ;  it  must  be  because  he 
is  not  able  to  accomplish  it.  This  will  not  be  pretended.  But, 
if  God  does  not  foreknow  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings,  he 
cannot  be  certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  To  the  ac- 
complishment of  perfect  and  infinite  good,  it  is  plainly  necessary, 
that  every  thing,  pertaining  to  the  system,  should  be  in  time, 
place,  nature,  and  operations,  exactly  that,  and  only  that,  which 
contributes  directly,  as  well  as  ultimately,  its  own  proper  effica- 
cy to  the  promotion  of  this  end.  A  perfect  system  plainly  de- 
■aands,  that  every  part  of  it  be  necessary,  and  entii-ely  fitted  for 
the  place,  and  operations,  assigned  to  it ;  and  that  there  be  no- 
thing contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  the  general  purpose  ;  nothing 
out  of  place,  or  time ;  nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  defec- 
tive ;  in  a  word,  that  there  be  just  such  means,  and  so  many  of 
them,  as  will  perfectly  accomplish  the  end,  and  that  there  be 
nothing  more.      But.  in  the  case  supposed,  the  actions  of  vo- 
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luntary  beings,  unless  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of  God,  can 
in  no  wise  sustain  the  character  of  proper  parts  of  a  perfect 
system.  Just  so  far,  as  they  vary  from  this  pleasure,  they  var)' 
from  the  character  specified.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  is 
both  able,  and  disposed,  to  plan  a  perfect  system  of  good.  If 
follows,  therefore,  that  he  certainly  has  planned  such  a  system. 
Whatever  accords  not  with  his  pleasure,  upon  the  whole,  accords 
not  with  this  system  ;  this  being  the  thing,  which  is  agreeable  to 
his  pleasure  ;  but  must  be  defective,  or  superfluous  ;  out  of  place, 
or  out  of  time  ;  aside  from,  or  contrary  to,  the  perfection  of  the 
system.  Consequently,  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings 
be  not,  upon  the  whole,  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of  God  : 
he  was  not  only  unassured  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  end, 
which  he  proposed  in  creating  and  governing  the  universe  ;  but 
he  entered  upon  this  great  work  without  knowing,  that  it  would 
be  accomplished ;  and  was  originally  certain,  that  the  perfect 
good,  which  he  proposed,  would  never  exist. 

Those,  who  deny  this  doctrine,  are  therefore,  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived,  forced  by  their  denial  to  acknowledge,  that  God  is  a 
limited,  mutable,  and  dependent  being;  and  that  he  originally 
was,  and  ever  must  be,  uncertain  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  end,  proposed  in  his  works  ;  or  rather,  that  he  ever  was, 
and  will  be,  certain,  that  it  can  never  be  accomplished.  Thf 
magnitude  of  these  difficulties  I  need  not  explain. 
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But  he  is  in  one  mind;  and  who  can  turn  him?  and  what  his  soul 
desireth,  even  that  he  doeth. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  asserted,  from  these  words,  the  following 
Doctrine ; 

That  all  things^  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  accor- 
dance with  the  purpose,  pleas^ire,  or,  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Decrees,  of  God. 

In  discussing  this  doctrine,  I  mentioned,  that  I  should  attempt. 

I.  To  Explain  it ; 

II.  To  Prove  it ;  and 

III.  To  answer  the  Objections,  commonly  made  against  it. 
Under  the  first  head,  after  having  mentioned  several  erroneous 

opinions,  and  forms  of  phraseology,  frequently  adopted  concern- 
ing this  subject,  I  expressed  my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner : 
What  is  commonly  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice^ 
or  pleasure,  of  the  Divine  Mind,  eternally  and  unchangeably  in- 
herent in  it,  by  jchich  all  things  are  brought  into  being. 

Under  the  second  head,  I  alleged  several  direct  arguments  in 
support  of  the  doctrine;  and  then  suggested  several  difficulties^ 
which  result  from  denying  it.  These,  by  proving  the  converse  of 
the  doctrine  to  be  false,  indirectly  proved  the  doctrine  to  be  true : 

Vol.  I.  1M 
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according  to  ihe  general  axiom,  that  every  proposition,  or  Us 
converse,  is  true. 

I  shall  now,  as  I  j)roposc(l,  attempt, 

111.  Toansiucr  the  OhjeQtions,  commonly  made  against  this  doc- 
trine. 

These,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following; 

1st.  That  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate,  or  Des- 
tiny : 

2dly.   That  it  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of  sin : 

3dly.  That  it  destroys  the  Free  Agency  of  rational  creatures  :■ 
and, 

4thly.  That  it  discourages  all  the  Efforts  of  mankind  toioards 
Reformation. 

I  will  not  say,  that  no  other  objections  are  brought  against  this 
doctrine  ;  but  I  think  of  no  others,  which  appear  to  be  regarded, 
as  material,  by  those  who  allege  them ;  or  which,  if  these  be 
fairly  obviated,  would  be  supposed  sensibly  to  affect  the  ques- 
tion in  debate.  These,  therefore,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consi- 
der in  the  order  proposed. 

1st.  It  is  objected,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  this  discourse,  is 
equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate ^  or  Destiny. 

The  Fate  of  the  Stoics,  as  explained  by  Cicero,  was  of  this 
nature.  These  Philosophers  supposed  a  series,  and  it  would 
seem  an  eternal  one,  in  which  each  link  of  the  vast  chain  was  the 
effect  of  the  preceding,  and  the  cause  of  the  succeeding,  one  : 
every  link  being  alternately  a  cause  and  effect.  These  causes, 
so  far  as  I  understand  the  subject,  (for  it  is  not  very  clear,  that 
we  understand  precisely  what  was  the  Stoical  doctrine,  nor  that  the 
Stoics  understood,  or  united  in,  it  themselves,)  were  not  consider- 
ed by  them  as  either  intelligent,  or  voluntary ;  but  as  merely 
coerced  by  those  which  preceded,  and  as  coercing  those  which 
followed.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  was  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  Atheists  concerning  an  eternal  series,  whicl\ 
was  exploded  in  a  former  Discourse*.  To  the  irresistible  effi- 
cacy of  this  series  of  causes,  the  Gods,  acknowledged  by  the 
Stoics,  were  absolutely  subjected;  and  Jupiter  himself,  their 

*  See  Sermon  II. 
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supreme  Rulef,  was  utterly  unable  to  resist,  divert,  or  at  all 
change,  the  order  of  things,  brought  to  pass  by  the  compulsiou 
of  this  Fate,  or  Destiny. 

He,  who  can  find  any  resemblance  between  this  doctrine,  and 
that  on  which  the  present  discourse  is  founded,  must  fuid  it  by 
the  aid  of  an  ingenuity,  to  which  1  can  make  no  claim.  I  freely 
own,  that  I  cannot  perceive  any  similarity  between  an  unintelli- 
gent and  involuntary  series  of  causes,  compelling  by  natural  ne- 
cessity, or  coercion,  the  existence  of  their  consequent  effects, 
and  controlling  by  inevitable  necessity  the  actions  of  both  Gods 
and  Men ;  and  the  free,  wise,  and  voluntary,  agency  of  the  infi- 
nitely intelligent  and  benevolent  Mind,  originally  planning,  and 
steadily  executing,  a  system  of  infinite  good,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  boundless  wisdom,  and  perfect  pleasure.  I  can- 
not perceive  a  similarity,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  discern  in 
what  the  professed  difficulty  lies ;  or  what  the  real  objection  is, 
which  I  am  required  to  answer.  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  there- 
fore, of  waiting  until  I  shall  find  the  objection  so  stated,  as  either 
to  induce  me  to  acknowledge  its  force,  or  enable  me  to  attempt 
a  refutation. 

2dly.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Au- 
thor of  sin. 

To  the  phrase.  Author  of  sin,  very  different  meanings  are  an- 
nexed by  different  persons.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection, 
therefore,  with  any  hope  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  phraseology. 
Some  persons  understand  by  it  the  immediate  and  efficient  Cause 
of  sinful  volitions  :  others,  not  only  mean  the  efficient,  but  the 
guilty,  Cause  of  such  volitions  :  others,  still,  such  a  Cause,  as  in 
any  manner,  however  remote,  lays  a  foundation  for  the  existence 
of  sin :  and  others,  a  Cause,  supposed  to  be  intelligent,  which,  when 
possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  prevent  the  existence  of  sin,  did  not 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  When  it  is  said,  that  this  doctrine  ex- 
hibits  God  as  the  Author  of  sin;  I  shall,  for  the  present,  con- 
sider the  phrase,  as  used  in  one,  or  both,  of  the  two  first  of 
these  senses  ;  and  regard  the  objector  as  intending,  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  God  is  either  the  guilty,  or  guiltless,  imme- 
diate, and  efficient,  cause  of  sinful  volitions  in  his  creatures:  In 
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Other  words,  that  he  constrains,  or  compels,  them  to  sin.  That 
the  doctrine,  which  I  have  defended,  involves  this  consequence 
I  cannot  perceive,  nor  admit. 

To  support  the  objection,  it  must  be  shown,  that  God  cannot 
will,  and  accomplish,  the  existence  of  voluntary  agents,  who, 
acting  freely,  shall  nevertheless  act  in  exact  accordance  with 
what  is,  upon  the  whole,  his  pleasure ;  and  who,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  severally  placed,  and  with  the  attri- 
butes which  they  severally  possess,  will,  with  perfect  freedom, 
contribute,  each  his  proper  part  and  efficiency,  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  the  infinite  good,  originally  proposed  as  the  end  of 
the  divine  system.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  has  never  been,  and 
never  will  be,  shown.  It  must  be  proved,  that  in  the  infinite 
multitude  of  possible  free  agents,  present  to  the  view  of  the  di- 
vine Mind,  there  were  none,  possessed  of  such  attributes,  and 
capable  of  being  placed  in  such  circumstances,  as,  while  they 
acted  with  perfect  freedom,  would  also  perfectly  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  divine  pleasure.  No  man  will,  I  presume,  at- 
tempt to  prove  this  position.  If  it  be  granted,  that  such  agents 
were  possible,  and  that  the  Infinite  Mind  discerned  their  nature 
and  character ;  it  must,  in  order  to  support  the  objection,  be 
proved,  that  God,  having  these  agents  in  full  view,  chose  not  to 
select  them,  and  bring  them  into  existence.  But  this,  I  presume, 
will  not  be  admitted  by  the  objector  himself.  Till  this  can  be 
done,  however,  the  objection  cannot  be  maintained. 

That  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and  that  the  world,  with  all  which 
it  contains,  is  under  the  government  of  God,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  objector  himself;  unless, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  denies  the  divine  government  absolutely,  or, 
on  the  other,  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Sin 
has,  therefore,  entered  the  world  in  some  manner  or  other,  while 
it  was  under  the  divine  government.  There  are  three  ways,  in 
which  men  have  attempted  to  explain  the  difficulty,  involved  in 
this  fact.  Some  persons  assert  that  by  his  direct  efficiency,  God 
caused;  others,  that  he  permitted ;  and  others  still,  that  he  could 
not  prevent^  its  existence. 

That  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  cannot  be 
inaintained.     He  has  prevented  it  in  the  angels,  who  kept  their 
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first  estate.  He  prevented  it  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  who  in  his 
human  nature  knew  no  sin.  He  has  promised,  that  he  will  pre- 
vent it,  and  he  will  therefore  certainly  prevent  it,  in  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  in  the  heavens.  Should  it  be  said,  tltat 
these  beings  by  their  own  voluntary  agency,  and  without  any 
interference,  or  influence,  on  the  part  of  God  continue  in  a  state 
of  holiness  ;  I  answer,  that  this  supposition  affects  not  the  poin* 
at  all ;  for  God  plainly  could  have  created  every  moral  agent 
with  exactly  the  same  attributes,  and  placed  them  in  exactly  the 
same  circumstances,  with  those  several  virtuous  beings,  who 
persist  in  holiness.  Whatever  we  suppose  to  be  the  means,  by 
which  they  are  preserved  from  sin  ;  those  very  means  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  used,  to  preserve  in  the  same  eflectual  man- 
ner all  others. 

Beyond  this,  he  has  not  only  continued  holiness  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  his  creatures  ;  but  has  restored  it  to  vast  multitudes, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  guilt  and  pollution.  This 
fact  is  a  proof,  that  he  could  have  continued  it  in  the  minds  of 
these  creatures,  if  he  had  judged  this  conduct  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  wise  and  good  for  him   to  pursue. 

That  God  by  an  immediate  agency  of  his  ozon,  creates  the  sinful 
volitions  of  mankind,  is  a  doctrine,  not  warranted,  in  my  view, 
either  by  Reason,  or  Revelation.  There  are,  I  know,  many  re- 
spectable men  in  modern  times,  and  particularly  in  our  own 
country,  as  there  have  been  at  other  times,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, who  have  thought  this  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  satis- 
faction concerning  this  abstruse  subject.  I  cannot,  as  some 
persons  have  thought  it  proper  to  do,  attribute  to  these  men  evil 
designs.  In  many  instances,  at  least,  they  appear  to  give  as  un- 
questionable proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  given  by  any 
others  ;  and  to  devote  their  labours  as  cheerfully,  and  faithfully, 
to  the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  the  world.  Still, 
I  cannot  accord  with  this  doctrine  ;  nor  hesitate  to  believe,  that 
they  have  in  several  instances  darkened  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge.  There  is  a  bound,  as  I  have  remarked  before, 
beyond  which  the  mind  cannot  pass ;  and  it  is  as  easily  found 
in  investigating  this  subject,  as  in  any  course  of  human  inquiry. 
The  metaphysical  nature  of  Moral  Agency,  both  in  God  and  his 
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creatures,  is  a  subject,  perhaps  as  tcnuious,  as  diflficult  to  be 
fastened  upon,  and  as  easily  evanescent  from  the  mind,  as  any, 
which  we  attempt  to  examine.  This,  I  think,  is  unanswerably 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  attempt  thoroughly  to  explain  it, 
has  given  extensive  satisfaction,  even  to  philosophical  men,  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  Theology  of  a  part  of  this  country  appears  to  me  to  be 
verging,  insensibly,  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  chiefly  concern- 
ed, but  with  no  very  gradual  step,  towards  a  Pantheism,  differ- 
ing, materially,  in  one  particular  only,  from  that  of  Spinosa. 
He  held,  that  the  Universe,  which  he  supposed  to  be  matter,  and 
which  he  divided  into  cogitative  or  intelligent,  and  incogitative, 
was  God;  and  that  the  several  parts  of  it  were  no  other  than  se- 
parate parts  of  the  same  great  and  universal  Being.  Thus  he 
excluded  the  existence  of  all  creatures ;  and  of  any  work  of 
creation,  as  well  as  all  that,  which  is  usually  meant  by  the  pro- 
vidence and  government  of  the  Creator.  The  Theology,  to 
which  1  have  referred,  teaches,  that  God  is  immaterial,  intelli- 
gent, and  infinite  ;  hut  denies,  zvith  Spinosa,  the  existence  of  finite, 
intelligent  beings,  as  well  as  of  those,  rohich  we  call  bodies  ;  de- 
claring, that  what  men  usually  call  minds,  or  spirits,  are  no  other 
than  continued  chains,  or  successions,  of  ideas  and  exercises,  cre- 
ated immediately,  and  successively,  by  the  Infinite  Mind.  The 
same  reason  is  alleged  by  this  system  for  the  exclusion  of  finite 
agents  from  existence,  which  was  alleged  by  Spinosa  for  ex- 
cluding the  existence  of  such  agents,  as  well  as  an  Infinite,  Im- 
material One,  from  his  system  ;  viz.  that  mankind  cannot  con- 
ceive of  s^^ch  things,  nor  comprehend  their  nature  :  a  reason, 
which,  if  admitted,  will  indeed  exclude  from  our  belief,  and  re- 
ception, almost  every  doctrine.  Particularly,  on  this  ground  we 
ought  certainly  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Agent. 

As  I  propose  to  consider  the  principal  subject  of  these  remarks 
in  a  discourse,  devoted  to  it,  it  will  be  improper  to  anticipate, 
here,  the  things,  which  I  design  to  include  in  that  discourse.  It 
will  be  sufficient,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  observe,  that  the 
Scriptures  directly  inform  us,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  holiness, 
and  this  in  many  forms,  and  with  great  emphasis  ;  that  they  no 
where  assert,  that  he  is  the  Author  of  sin,  in  the  sense  now  un-. 
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der  consideration  ;  and  that  they  every  where  attribute  blame  to 
man,  as  the  guihy,  and,  in  my  view,  the  efficient,  cause,  of  his  own 
sins.  A  plain  man,  reading  the  Scriptures,  never,  I  presume, 
derived  from  them  the  doctrine,  that  God  creates  the  sins  of  men. 
Nor  can  he,  without  great  pains-taking,  and  previous  perplexity, 
be  induced  to  admit  it  as  a  part  of  his  creed.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered, as  a  very  just  and  very  important  remark  of  Dod- 
dridge, that  the  plain  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  which  na- 
turally strikes  the  minds  of  plain  men  as  the  real  meaning,  is  al- 
most of  course  the  true  sense. 

The  existence  of  finite  agents  is  at  least  as  conceivable,  and 
admissible,  as  that  of  an  infinite  Agent;  and  certainly  involves 
no  greater  difficulties.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  the  univer- 
sal doctrine  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  the  only  obvious  ex- 
hibition of  the  Scriptures,  concerning  this  subject.  The  com- 
mon objection  concerning  this  doctrine,  is  certainly  trifling  and 
groundless  ;  viz.  that  it  makes  creatures  independent  of  their  Crea- 
tor. Can  he  be  independent,  whose  existence,  attributes,  and 
consequently  actions,  depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  another  j 
and  who  can  be,  and  do,  nothing,  but  what  that  other  is  pleased 
to  permit? 

Satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  on  which,  however,  1 
mean  to  dwell  more  particularly  hereafter,  I  adopt  without  hesi- 
tation the  second  of  these  methods  of  explaining  the  introduction 
of  Sin  into  the  world ;  and  unite  with  those,  who  assert,  that  God 
permitted  the  existence  of  Sin;  or,  in  the  Scriptural  language, 
that  he  has  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  tvalk  in  their  ozvn 
ways.  It  has  not  ever  been  proved,  that  these  ways  are  not 
their  own,  in  the  most  absolute  sense ;  nor  in  the  strictest  meta- 
physical language,  that  God  has  not  suffered  all  nations  to  walk 
in  them ;  nor  that  this,  connected  with  such  a  superintendence 
and  control,  as  invariably  directs  their  conduct  to  ultimate  good, 
and  prevents  it  from  terminating  in  ultimate  evil,  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  so  far  as  sin  is  concerned. 
That  this  scheme  does  not  in  any  degree  exhibit  God  as  the  Au- 
thor of  Sin,  in  either  of  the  two  first  senses,  must,  I  think,  be  ac- 
knowledged by  every  man,  who  believes  in  the  perfections  and 
government  of  God.     That  he  has  permitted  Sin,  and  has  nor 
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prevented  its  existence,  are  facts  feo  evident,  that  they  cannot: 
become  the  subject  of  serious  debate.  At  the  same  time,  I  can- 
not but  observe,  that  those,  who,  when  they  speak  of  God  as  the 
Author  of  Sin,  mean  to  indicate  these  facts  as  the  import  of  this 
phrase,  use  k^nguage  in  an  unwarrantable,  and,  in  my  view,  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  manner. 

3dly.  //  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  destroys  the  Free  Agency 
of  rational  creatures. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  many  of  the  observations, 
made  under  the  last  head,  materially  affect  this  also.  Indeed 
these  two  objections  are  so  connected  in  their  nature,  that  it  if:; 
impossible  to  consider  one  of  them,  to  any  extent,  without  antici- 
pating, in  some  degree,  the  consideration  of  the  other.  To  the 
observations,  which  I  have  already  made,  I  shall,  however,  add 
several  others,  peculiarly  referring  to  this  objection. 

There  are  but  two  vmys,  in  which  the  agency  of  God  can  be 
supposed  by  the  objectrors  to  lessen,  or  destroy,  the  free  agency 
of  his  creatures.  One  is  by  compelling^  or  constraining,  their  aC' 
lions  :  the  other,  by  rendering  the  existence  of  their  actions  certain, 
before  they  take  place.  That  God  compels,  or  constrains,  the  ac- 
lions  of  his  creatures ;  of  men  for  example  ;  certainly  cannot  be 
shown,  nor  even  pretended  ;  unless  the  compulsion  exists  in  his 
.  decrees.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  to  exist  in  his  decrees,  unless  it 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  his  decrees,  as  such ;  or,  in  other 
words,  unless  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  free  agency  in  creatures.  This,  I  presume,  is  the 
real  opinion  of  those,  who  bring  the  objection,  now  under  con- 
sideration. They  regard  the  supposition,  that  God  has  planned 
a  certain  system  of  things  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  that 
he  has  made,  and  placed,  men  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  will 
certainly  do  those  things,  and  those  only,  which  will  accord  with 
that  pleasure,  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  they  are  free 
agents. 

To  this  objection,  to  which  I  have  intended  to  give  its  true 
import,  and  full  force,  it  is  commonly  answered,  that  the  doctrine. 
Tohich  I  have  attempted  to  support,  is  capable  of  being  clearly  prov' 
edboth  from.  Reason  and  Revelation ^  and  that  men  are  intuitively 
conscious  of  their  own  free  agency,  being  irresistibly  sensible,  that 
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they  act  spontaneously^  and  without  any  coercion,  or  constraint. 
Both  doctrines  being,  therefore,  true,  and  certain,  il  is  justly  alleg- 
ed, that  they  are  of  course  consistent  xoith  each  other. 

It  would  seem,  that  this  answer  might  as  well  satisiy  the  mind 
in  the  present  case,  as  in  numerous  others,  in  which  we  perceive 
propositions  to  be  true,  but  are  unable  to  discern  the  nature  of 
their  mutual  connection.  But,  as  the  objection  is  still  insisted 
on,  and  seems  to  have  no  small  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons, it  will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  offer  some  further  conside- 
rations on  the  subject. 

All  those,  who  make  the  objection,  agree  as  well  as  others, 
that  it  IS  possible  for  a  finite  agent,  possessed  of  certain  supposable 
attributes ,  and  placed  in  certain  supposable  circumstances,  to  br 
free  in  the  absolute  sense.  I  shall  take  this  for  granted  ;  because, 
otherwise,  the  objection  itself,  and  the  debate  founded  on  it,  can 
have  neither  place,  nor  meaning.  We  will  suppose,  then,  such 
an  agent  to  exist  ^  and  to  act,  rohile  he  lived,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
free  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  being  knew,  at  all,  in  lohat  man- 
ner he  zoould  act  in  any  case  rvhatever,  until  his  actions  had  existed. 
In  this  case,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  possess  all 
possible  advantages  for  acting  with  perfect  freedom.  Lest  I 
should  not  be  thought  to  be  sufficiently  particular,  I  will  suppose 
his  actions  to  be  all  absolutely  contingent ;  because  some  Philoso- 
phers suppose  contingency  to  be  an  indispensable  and  insepara- 
ble attribute  of  a  free  action.  We  will,  now,  in  the  second  place., 
suppose  this  agent,  without  any  change  in  his  pozvers,  or  his  cir- 
cumstances, in  any  other  respect,  to  have  all  his  actions,  which, 
according  to  the  former  supposition  are  the  freest  possible,  fore- 
known by  God,  or  some  other  being.  I  ask,  whether  they  would 
be  at  all  the  less  free,  in  consequence  of  being  thuS  foreknown  ? 
The  powers,  the  circumstances,  and  the  actions,  of  this  agent, 
remain  exactly  the  same,  as  before:  the  agent  himself  (for  that 
is  included  in  the  supposition)  being  perfectly  ignorant,  that  his 
actions  are  thus  foreknown.  Can  it  be  perceived,  that  this  fore- 
knowledge affects  the  nature  of  the  actions  in  any  manner,  or  thf 
freedom  of  the  agent  ?  To  me  it  is  clear,  that  it  cannot ;  because, 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  foreknowledge  has  not  the  remotest. 
influence  on  the  agent,  nor  on  his  actions  :  both  he  and  '/»i"v  rop^ 
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dnuing  to  be  exactly  the  same,  in  every  respect  whatever.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  possible  influence  of  this  foreknowledge  is- 
confined  to  the  bosom  of  him,  by  whom  it  is  possessed. 

But  if  this  agent  would  thus  continue  free,  and  his  actions  would 
still  be  perfectly  free,  notwithstanding  they  were  foreknown : 
then  it  is  clear,  that  a  preceding  certainty,  that  the  actions  of  a  vo- 
luntary agent  zvill  exist,  does  not  at  all,  of  itself  lessen,  or  affect, 
(heir freedom.  Foreknowledge  renders  the  future  existence  of 
that,  which  is  foreknown,  certain :  therefore  the  actions  of  the 
agent  supposed  are  all  rendered  certain,  and  will  of  course  exist ; 
yet  it  is,  1  think,  unquestionably  clear  from  this  statement,  that 
their  freedom  will  not  be  affected.  Lest  I  should  be  thought 
guilty  of  an  absurdity  in  supposing  events  absolutely  contingent 
to  be  capable  of  being  foreknown  ;  I  shall  justify  myself  by  ob- 
serving, that  Dr.  Gregory  has  asserted,  that  the  voluntary  actions 
of  mankind  are  foreknown  as  mere  contingencies  ^  and  is  declared 
by  a  writer  of  respectability  to  have  merited  the  thanks  of  the 
learned  world  for  this  discovery.  For  myself,  I  confess,  that  I 
not  only  discern  no  indispensable  connection  between  contin- 
gency and  freedom  of  action  ;  but  no  connection  at  all ;  nor  any 
possibility,  that  human  actions,  or  any  thing  else,  should  be  con- 
tingent. So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  admission  of  casual,  or  con- 
tingent, existence,  must,  if  we  would  make  our  principles  con- 
sistent, be  by  consequence  the  admission  of  it  in  all  cases  what- 
ever. 

Again,  we  will  suppose,  that  the  actions  of  the  agent  already 
specified,  which  are  thus  foreknown  by  God,  are  perceived  by  him, 
also,  to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  Will  this  circum- 
stance affect  the  freedom  of  agency  ?  Surely  it  will  not  be  as- 
serted, nor  believed,  that  actions,  in  order  to  be  free,  must  con- 
travene the  pleasure  of  God.  As  I  presume  this  proposition  was 
never  advanced  by  any  man  ;  and  as  it  is  an  obvious  absurdity 
in  itself;  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  it  as  being  an  ab- 
surdity. It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  actions  of  a  voluntary 
agent  may  be  certainly  foreknown  by  God  to  be  exactly  agreeable 
to  his  pleasure,  and  yet  be  attended  with  the  highest  possible  free- 
dom. 

That  God  knows  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  involves 
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not  a  contradiction;  and  that  the  foreknowledgf  of  human  ac- 
tions does  not  involve  a  contradiction  ;  I  here  consider  as  un- 
disputed. 

I  have,  I  flatter  myself,  made  it  sufficiently  evident,  that  God's 
loreknowledge  of  voluntary  actions  does  in  no  respect  lessen, 
or  aflcct,  their  freedom ;  although  it  renders  their  fiiluj-e  exist- 
ence absolutely  certain.  But  it  will  be  said,  by  some  persons  at 
least,  that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  here  ;  but  in  the  fact,  that 
God  has  willed  the  existence  of  human  agents,  and  their  actions  ^ 
and  that  it  is  his  formation  of  them  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  accom- 
plish certain  purposes  of  his  own,  which  prevents^  or  destroys^  the 
freedom  in  question. 

To  remove  the  difficulty,  presented  by  this  observation,  I  will 
suppose  once  more  a  voluntary  agent  either  self-existent,  or  ex- 
isting casually,  possessing  pozoers  of  understanding ,  similar  in 
their  extent  to  those  of  angels,  or  of  men  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
free  in  the  highest  sense,  annexed  to  that  term.  Let  him  be  also 
supposed  to  be  known,  and  comprehended,  by  God  in  the  same 
perfect  manner,  in  which  any  angel,  or  man,  is  known  by  him  •, 
so  that  God  can  foresee  with  an  omniscient  survey,  and  absolute 
certainty,  all  his  future  actions.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be 
supposed,  that  God  exercises  over  him  no  government,  or  in- 
fluence, whatever.  This  being  will  undoubtedly  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  free,  even  by  those,  who  make  this  objection  ; 
because  he  was  neither  brought  into  existence  by  the  will  of 
God  ;  nor  is  controlled,  nor  influenced,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
by  any  will,  beside  his  own.  Let  me  further  suppose,  what, 
as  it  must  be  granted,  cannot  lessen,  nor  affect,  his  freedom: 
that  all  his  actions,  thus  foreseen,  are  agreeable  to  the  divine 
pleasure.  Now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  divine  omniscience 
could  not  contrive,  and  the  divine  power  create,  a  being  exactly 
resembling  this,  which  I  have  here  supposed,  in  every  respect ; 
except  that  he  was  not  self-existent,  nor  casually  existent;  and 
so  perfect  a  copy,  that  he  would  differ  from  this  supposed  be- 
ing numerically  only  ;  would  possess  the  same  attributes ;  be  in 
the  same  circumstances ;  and  perform,  both  in  substance  and 
mode,  exactly  the  same  actions.  Were  this  supposed  being, 
for  example,  to  be  placed  by  God  i^  his  kingdom,  in  certain 
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I'ircumstances,  and  acting  a  certain  part,  in  the  system,  which 
was  exactly  agreeable  to  the  divine  pleasure  ;  would  not  the 
created  being  who  was  his  perfect  counterpart,  if  substituted  in 
his  place,  perform  precisely  the  same  actions,  with  the  same 
faculties,  and  the  same  freedom  ?  The  oily  diflerence  between 
fhcm  would  be,  that  he,  who  was  casually  existent,  would  per- 
form these  actions  in  consequence  of  possessing  such  and  such 
attributes,  without  having  been  created  for  this  purpose;  while 
rhe  other  would  perform  them,  in  consetjucnce  of  having  been 
thus  created  with  the  very  same  attributes.  In  their  origin,  I 
grant,  these  beings  differ:  in  their  nature,  character,  and  ,at  tri- 
butes, they  are  precisely  the  same.  But  their  origin,  it  is  plain, 
cannot,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  affect  their  attributes, 
or  their  actions.  These,  by  the  sup})osition,  are  exactly  alike. 
If,  therefore,  the  former  of  these  beings  is  free  ;  the  latter  is 
equally  free.  If  the  actions  of  the  latter  are  foreknown  by  God  ; 
equally  so  are  those  of  the  former ;  and  they  both  alike  fulfil  his 
pleasure. 

With  these  things  in  view,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evident,  that 
God  can  create  a  free  agent,  whose  actions  shall  be  all  foreknown 
by  him,  and  shall  exactly  accomplish  what  is,  upon  the  zohole,  his 
pleasure. 

If  these  things  are  juot,  and  true  ;  the  doctrine  of  this  dis- 
course does  not  destroy,  lessen,  nor  affect  in  any  manner,  the 
free  agency  of  rational  creatures  ;  unless  it  can  be  shown,  as  I 
am  well  assured  it  never  can  be,  that  God  has  not  created  agents, 
whose  attributes  are  agreeable  to  this  representation.  There  was 
not,  indeed,  present  to  his  eye  a  self-existent,  nor  a  casually 
existent,  agent;  such  as  I  have  supposed;  but  there  were  pre- 
sent to  the  view  of  his  omniscience  all  the  attributes  and  circum- 
stances, which  can  enter  into  the  existence  and  character  of 
t:;uch  an  agent.  If,  then,  he  did  not  create  beings  of  such  a 
character ;  it  was  solely  because  he  did  not  choose  to  create 
f-hem. 

4thly.  It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  discourages  all  the 
Efforts  of  mankind  towards  reformation. 

That  this  doctrine  has  often  been  used  to  discourage  such  ef- 
forts, 1  readily  acknowledge.     This  is  not  unfrequently  the  tenour 
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of  books,  and  of  conversation ;  nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for 
persons  to  make  it  the  source  of  discouragement  to  themselves  ; 
and  to  entertain  gloomy  and  distressing  apprehensions  concern- 
ing their  own  final  condition,  when  referred  in  their  minds  to  the  de- 
crees of  God.  Still  I  cannot  see,  that  this  conduct  is  wise,  rational, 
or  defensible  ;  nor  that  the  doctrine  includes  in  itself  any  discour- 
agement, which  will  not,  with  as  good  reason,  How  from  that, 
which  is  opposed  to  it.  It  cannot  result  from  the  consideration, 
that  the  pleasure  of  God  controls  this  subject,  rather  than  otir  own 
pleasure.  On  the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  more  wisely 
and  benevolently  formed  than  our  own  ;  more  disposed  to  pro- 
mote our  salvation  ;  and  more  able  to  contrive  the  best  means, 
by  which  it  may  be  accomplished.  This  we  never  could  have 
done  ourselves  *,  nor,  if  we  were  able,  should  we  be  willing :  as 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  after  the  wonderful  and  diffi- 
cult things,  Avhich  have  been  done  to  provide  salvation  for  us. 
and  while  it  is  proffered  to  us  freely  on  the  easiest  of  all  terms, 
we  are  not  willing  to  accept  it.  How  much  less  willing  should 
we  have  been  to  go  through  the  labour  and  sufferings,  could  we 
have  gone  through  them,  which  were  necessary  to  procure  it  foi 
ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  please  to  be  saved,  we  shall  noxo  be 
saved.  This  is  one  great  part  of  the  divine  pleasure.  There  is 
nothing,  which  prevents  us  from  being  saved,  but  our  own  incli- 
nation; and  this  would  as  effectually  prevent  us  in  any  supposa- 
ble  circumstances.  Nor  could  we  in  any  circumstances  possess 
a  greater  freedom  of  choice,  or  action,  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  subject,  than  we  now  possess.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  1 
know,  any  inlluence  from  God,  which  at  all  hinders  us  from 
choosing  salvation  with  all  that  freedom  of  action,  which  mora! 
beings  can  possess.  It  will  be  observed,  I  speak  not  here  of 
persons,  for  their  incorrigible  obstinacy,  punished  with  judicial 
blindness,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  though  it  is  to  be  questioned. 
whether,  even  in  this  case,  God  does  any  thing  more,  than  leave 
them  to  themselves.  The  language  of  God  to  every  sinner  is,  ./?.< 
/  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner  ; 
hut  would  rather,  that  he  would  return,  and  live.  His  invitations 
to  sinners  are,   Hof  every  one  that  thirsteth;  come  ye  to  the  wa- 
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lers  ^  and  he  that  hath  no  money  :  yea,  come,  huij  mitie  and  milk 
wilhoui  money  and  without  price  :  and,   IVhosoecer  luilL  let  him 
come,  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely.     This  language  is  per- 
fectly sincere,  and  exacdy  descriptive  of  the  disposition  of  God. 
This  discouragement  cannot  arise  from  the  certainty  of  the  event, 
as  established  by  this  doctrine.     The  event  is  equally  certain,  il 
the  doctrine  is  given  up.     It  is  equally  rertftin  in  fact,  with  what 
Mr.  Locke  calls  Certainty  of  truth,  in  distinction  from  Certainly 
of  knowledge,  concerning  any   man,  that  he  either  will,  or  will 
not,  be   saved,  whether  it  be  foreknown  or  not.     One  of  these 
assertions,  either  that  he  will,  or  that  he  will  not,  be  saved,  is 
now  certainly  true.      Which  of  them  is  true,  I  grant,  does  hot  ap- 
pear; and  will  not,  until  time  shall  disclose  it.     Still,  one  of  the 
events  will  take  place,   whether  decreed,  or  foreknown,  or  not. 
God   will  then  judge,  and  punish   the  wricked ;  and  will  punish 
them  for  exactly  the  same  reasons,  on  either  supposition ;  viz. 
for  their  impenitence,   unbelief,   and   disobedience.     A  person 
may,  therefore,  with  exactly  the  same  propriety,  whether  he  ad- 
mits the  decrees  of  God,  or  not ;  or  whether  God  has,  or  has  not. 
formed  any  decrees;  say,  If  I  shall  be  saved,  I  shall  be  saved, 
Tjhether  I  try  to  obtain  salvation  or  not :  and,  however  earnestly  J 
may  try,  if  I  am  to  perish,  I  shall  perish.     The  certainty,  in  either 
case,   is  the  same,  and  equally  absolute.     Even  the  foreknow- 
^ledgc  of  God  will  not  alter  this  fact  at  all ;  for  though  it  affects 
him,  it  affects  not  the  certainty  of  the  event.     All  that  can   be 
truly  said  is,  that  an  event,  which  would  otherwise   take  place, 
is  now  foreseen  by  him.     To  us  in  both  cases,  also,  it  is  equally 
unknown.     The  causes,  which  will  bring  it  to  pass,  will  in  both 
cases  be  exactly  the  same.     The  language  in  both  cases,  there- 
fore, may  be  adopted  with  exactly  the  same  propriety.     But  the 
truth   is,  the  language  cannot  be  proper  in  either  case.     In  my 
apprehension,  it  is  never  true,  that  the  attempts  of  the  man  con- 
cerned, towards  the  attainment  of  salvation,  make  no  difference 
as  to  the  event.     On  the  contrary  it  is  clear,  that  of  those,  who 
are  saved,  few,  very  few  indeed,  can  be  found,  who  have  not 
made  such  attempts ;  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  those,  who  make  them  with  persevering  earnestness 
and  zeal,  ultimately  fail.     I  know  no  reason,  why  the  same  Ian- 
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guage  should  not  be  used,  with  the  same  propriety  and  force, 
concerning  our  secular,  as  concerning  our  spiritual,  business.. 
But  the  farmer,  who  should  loiter  at  home,  and  say,  "  If  I  am  to 
have  a  crop  the  present  year,  1  shall  have  one;  and,  if  I  am  not 
to  have  a  crop,  I  shall  not  have  one,  whether  I  plough,  and  sow, 
and  reap,  or  lie  down  in  my  bed  :"  the  student,  who  should  spend 
his  time  in  dress,  sports,  and  gaming,  and  say,  "  If  I  am  to  be  a 
scholar,  or  to  get  my  lesson,  I  shall  accomplish  it;  and,  if  I  am 
not,  it  will  never  be  accomplished,  whether  I  study  diligently,  or 
lose  my  time  in  idleness  :"  would  be  pronounced,  and  justly,  a 
fool,  or  a  madman.  But  the  decree  of  God  extends  to  each  of 
these  subjects  as  absolutely,  as  to  our  salvation.  Men  are  as  real- 
ly chosen  to  be  farmers,  and  scholars,  as  Christians  :  and  learn- 
ing and  harvests  are  as  truly  appointed,  as  holiness  :  although 
from  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  former,  and  the  amaz- 
ing moment  of  the  latter,  we  are  apt  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  one 
of  the  cases,  and  not  to  the  other. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  established  by  his  pleasure,  is  a  king- 
dom of  means,  regularly  connected  with  their  ends.  I  do  not 
perceive,  that  this  is  less  true,  when  applied  to  spiritual,  than  to 
natural,  things.  The  real  discouragement,  which  men  generally 
labour  under  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  is  their  in- 
disposition to  make  any  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  salvation. 
In  truth,  this  indisposition  itself  suggests  the  discouragement, 
which  I  have  obviated,  and  then  admits  it.  To  a  dispassionate, 
unbiassed  mind,  it  would  never  gain  admission.  By  sober  Rea- 
son it  was  never  devised,  and  can  never  be  supported. 

Were  God  really  unwilling,  that  men  should  strive ;  had  he 
discountenanced  efforts  ;  had  he  established  no  means  of  grace  j 
or  had  those  means,  when  anxiously  and  perseveringly  used,  fail- 
ed of  success ;  there  would,  indeed,  be  ample  room  for  well  found- 
ed discouragement.  But,  when  we  find,  as  in  my  view  we  do  in 
fact  find,  all  these  things  reversed  in  the  good  pleasure,  and  pro- 
vidence, of  God;  we  have  every  inducement  to  hope,  and  to  la- 
bour :  much  more,  it  would  seem,  than  from  any  supposable  situ- 
ation, in  which  all  things  were  left  to  fluctuation  and  casualty. 
Stupid  sinners  have  indeed,  according  to  this  and  every  other 
scheme,  the  most  fearful  reason   for  discouragement  and  terror. 
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But  such  as  are  awakened,  anxious,  and  engaged,  to  beek  eternal 
life,  have  solid  and  abundant  reason  for  hope. 

Mankind  seem,  in  many  instances  to  suppose,  that  the  decree.- 
of  God  produce  the  event  without  means ;  according  to  the  Mo- 
hummedan  doctrine  of  predestination.  Whereas,  if  they  believ- 
ed, that  the  pleasure  of  God  formed  the  system,  and  selected  the 
means  and  agents,  by  which  all  events  are  accomplished  ;  if  they 
believed  those  agents  to  be  endued  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
freest  possible  agency,  and  to  be  selected,  and  formed,  so  that 
they  might  act  with  perfect  freedom ;  if  they  believed,  that  God 
always  furnishes  them  with  the  necessary  means  of  obedience, 
and  with  motives  to  obedience,  more  and  greater  than  any,  which 
they  can  find,  to  disobey  ;  if  they  believed,  that  God,  by  a  direct 
agency  of  his  own,  docs  not  constrain  them  to  any  act  whatever, 
but  leaves  them  in  all  instances  to  act,  with  perfect  freedom,  just 
as  they  please ;  I  think  they  would  also  believe,  that  there  is  no 
more  difficulty,  attending  the  fact,  that  he  has  chosen,  and  formed, 
such  agents,  as  he  knew  would  unitedly  do  all  his  pleasure,  than 
would  attend  his  choice  and  formation  of  such  agents,  as  would 
act  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  But  all  this,  for  ought  that 
appears,  is  true.  The  contrary  doctrine  has  never  been  evinced 
to  be  true ;  at  least  in  my  apprehension ;  and  I  fully  believe 
never  will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper,  for  a  moment,  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  influence  of  the  supposition,  that  God  has  not 
fixed  the  system  of  things  according  to  his  Pleasure.  It  cannot 
but  be  acknowledged,  that  he  knew  what  system  was  upon  the 
whole,  most  desirable,  wisest,  and  best.  If  he  did  not  resolve 
on  it,  it  was  plainly  because  he  did  not  desire,  or  choose,  to  bring 
it  to  pass.  In  plain  English,  then,  he  did  not  desire  the  chief 
good  of  his  creation,  or  the  supreme  glory  of  himself,  with  suffi- 
cient good- will  to  resolve  on  it.  Can  this  be  infinite  good-will  ? 
Can  it  be  moral  perfection  ?  It  was  certainly  as  easy  for  him  to 
accomplish  it,  as  to  accomplish  an  inferior  system  of  good.  If, 
then,  he  did  not  resolve  on  the  superior  system ;  it  was  plainly 
because  he  loved  the  inferior  system  better,  and  chose  to  do  less 
§ood,  rather  than  greater.     His  disposition,  therefore,  is  on  this 
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scheme,  imperfectly  good  in  itself;  how  imperfectly,  it  is  impos- 
sible, according  to  this  supposition,  to  determine. 

According  to  this  supposition,  it  is  fiuther  to  be  observed,  all 
things  are  left  by  God  in  a  state  of  absolute  uncertainly.  The 
whole  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures  is  committed  to  the 
casual  influence  and  efficacy  of  their  own  views,  feelings,  and 
conduct.  God  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  interfere,  cither 
by  determination,  or  influence,  without  destroying  the  free  agen- 
cy, or  discouraging  the  efforts,  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  for  the 
attainment  of  happiness.  The  whole  system  of  the  universe,  so 
far  as  these  creatures  are  concerned,  must  of  course  be  regula- 
ted wholly  by  them.  Does  not  this  scheme  evidently  set  all  their 
interests  afloat,  and  leave  them  eternally  to  the  uncertain  and 
hazardous  direction  of  finite  wisdom  and  goodness  ?  From  the 
experience,  which  we  have  had  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
such  creatures,  is  there  a  person  in  this  assembly,  who  would 
willingly  commit  his  eternal  interests  to  this  perilous  direction, 
and  trust  his  all  to  the  disposal  of  beings  so  weak,  and  so  often 
wicked  ?  Can  this  be  safe  for  creatures  ?  Can  it  consist  with 
the  perfect  character  of  God  ?  To  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  his 
own  mind,  a  man  might,  through  over- weening  self-confidence, 
be  willing  perhaps  to  commit  the  guidance  of  any  interest,  and 
feel  that  his  Soul  itself  would  be  safe  in  his  own  hands.  But 
would  the  same  person  trust  himself  to  the  final  direction  of 
others  ?  Would  he  venture  his  eternal  welfare  upon  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  any,  or  all,  of  those,  by  whom  he  is  encir- 
cled .'  Their  fitness  for  this  mighty  trust  is,  however,  not  infe- 
rior to  his  own ;  and  they  would  as  justly  refuse  to  confide  their 
souls  to  his  care,  as  he  would  refuse  to  entrust  his  soul  to  them. 
Were  he  not  blinded,  therefore,  by  an  unwarrantable  partiality 
for  himself,  he  would  no  sooner,  no  more  willingly,  trust  him- 
self in  this  mighty  concern,  than  he  would  trust  those  around 
him.  To  do  either,  he  would  clearly  discern,  would  be  foolish 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  would 
teach  both  him  and  them  to  commit  themselves,  and  their  whole 
well-being,  implicitly  to  God. 

On  the  connection  of  prayer  with  this  subject,  I  design  to 
dwell  particularly,  when  I  shall  come  to  the  consideration  of  thai 
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duty.  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  examination  of  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  because  several  things  relating  to  it,  belong  to  Prayer 
only,  and  demand  a  separate  discussion. 

Whether  the  observations,  which  I  have  made  on  the  general 
doctrine  of  this  discourse,  will  be  viewed  by  others  as  possessing 
the  importance,  which  I  have  attached  to  them,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. To  me,  they  have  appeared  to  possess  real  weight.  If 
they  should  contribute  in  any  measure  to  remove  difficulties,  to 
settle  doubtful  opinions,  to  establish  truth,  and  to  communicate  sa- 
tisfactory views  concerning  a  subject  so  often  attended  with  per- 
plexity and  alarm ;  I  shall  esteem  my  labours  amply  rewarded. 


SERMON   XVI. 


THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD. 


Jeremiah  x.  2S. 

0  Lord,  I  know,  that  the  xoay  of  man  is  not  in  himself  ^  it  is  not 
in  man,  that  walketh,  to  direct  his  steps. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  the  prophet,  after  uttering  a  variety 
of  sublime  declarations  concerning  the  perfections  and  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  the  follies  and  sins  of  men,  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  life  as  a  Way.  In  this  Way,  all  men  are  considered  as 
travelling.  We  commence  the  journey  at  our  birth ;  pass  on 
through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age,  and  finish  it  when  we  enter  eternity.  The  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  fare,  are  greatly  varied  among  the  various  travel- 
lers. Some  find  their  entertainment  plentiful,  and  agreeable : 
and  some,  even  luxurious  and  splendid.  Others  are  slenderly 
provided  with  food,  raiment,  and  lodging ;  are  almost  mere  suf- 
ferers ;  and  literally,  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

In  the  mean  time,  sorrow  and  disease,  dangers  and  accidents, 
like  a  band  of  marauders,  lie  in  wait  for  the  travellers ;  and  har- 
rass,  and  destroy,  a  great  proportion  of  their  number.  Of  the 
vast  multitude,  who  continually  walk  in  the  path  of  life,  almosi 
all  disappear  long  before  they  reach  the  goal,  at  which  it  termi- 
nates. A  very  few  arrive  at  the  end.  Of  these,  every  one. 
dragging  heavily  his  weary  feet  over  the  last  division  of  the  road, 
teaches  us,  that  this  part  of  his  progress  is  ooly  labour  and  sorro7t. 
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A  remarkable  fact,  universally  attendant  on  our  journey,  is 
recited  in  the  text.  O  Lord,  says  the  deeply  humbled  prophet, 
/  know,  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself ,  it  is  not  in  man. 
that  zoalketh,  to  direct  his  steps.  The  enterprise  is  not  contrived 
by  ourselves.  We  are  placed  in  it,  and  necessitated  to  accom- 
})lish  it,  by  a  superior,  and  irresistible,  hand.  It  cannot  but  seem 
strange,  that  in  such  a  journey  we  should  originally  be  prevented 
from  the  ability  to  direct  ourselves  ;  and  that,  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  the  undertaking,  we  should  be  furnished  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner so  imperfect.  Yet  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact.  Nor  is 
the  explanation  so  difficult,  or  so  unsatisfactory,  as  we  are  prone 
to  believe.  God  originally  intended,  that  all  his  creatures  should 
be  dependent  on  him  for  aid,  guidance,  and  protection.  Nor 
can  it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  such  a  dependence  on  his  per- 
fections, and  providence,  is  either  unreasonable  or  undesirable. 
The  Sovereignty  of  God,  which  is  so  clearly,  and  strongly,  visi- 
ble in  this  interesting  subject,  has  ever  been  questioned,  and 
very  often  denied,  by  mankind.  To  establish  this  doctrine  in 
the  minds  of  my  audience,  is  the  peculiar  design  of  the  present 
discourse.  In  a  sermon,  lately  delivered  in  this  place  on  the  de- 
crees of  God,  I  explained  what  I  intend  by  the  divine  Sovereign- 
ly. It  was  then  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  God  is  sovereign. 
in  this  sense ;  that  he  does  according  to  his  will,  independently  and  ir- 
resistibly,  without  giving  an  account  of  any  of  his  matters  any  farther 
than  he  pleases  ;  but  that  he  joills  nothing  without  the  best  reason, 
whether  that  reason  be  disclosed  to  his  creatures,  or  not ;  that 
real  glory  to  himself,  and  real  good  to  his  creation,  not  otherwise 
attainable,  are  universally  the  object,  to  which  his  pleasure  is  di- 
rected, whether  it  respects  the  existence,  and  motions,  of  an  insect, 
or  the  salvation  of  a  man.  It  was  remarked,  also,  at  that  time, 
that,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  God  never  acts  arbitrarily  • 
and  that  to  say,  he  wills  a  thing  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  with- 
out meaning.  All  his  pleasure,  all  his  determinations  are  per- 
fectly wise  and  good ;  founded  on  the  best  of  all  reasons ;  and 
directed  to  the  best  of  all  purposes.  Were  he  to  act  in  any  other 
manner;  his  providence  would  be  less  wise,  and  less  desirable. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  this  doctrine  is  deeply  interest- 
ing to  man.     On  this  life  is  suspended  that,  which  is  to  come. 
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Consequences,  eternal  and  incomprehensible,  will  How  from  those 
doctrines,  which  we  adopt  in  the  present  world.  All  our  conduct 
will  then  be  examined ;  and  will  either  be  approved,  or  con- 
demned. If  we  have  cho>en  the  strait,  and  narrow  way,  pre- 
scribed to  us ;  the  termination  will  be  happy.  If  we  have  pre- 
ferred the  broad  and  crooked  road  ^  it  will  be  deplorable. 

Few  of  this  auviience  will  probably  deny  the  truth  of  a  direct 
Scriptural  declaration.  With  as  little  reason  can  it  be  denied, 
ihat  most  of  them  apparently  live  in  the  very  manner,  in  which 
they  would  live,  if  the  doctrine  were  false  :  or  that  they  rely, 
chiefly  at  least,  on  their  own  sagacity,  contrivance,  and  efforts, 
for  success  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  As  little  can 
it  be  questioned,  that  such  self-confidence  is  a  guide,  eminent- 
ly dangerous,  and  deceitful.  Safe  as  we  may  feel  under  its 
direction,  our  safety  is  imaginary.  The  folly  of  others  in 
trusting  to  themselves  we  discern  irresistibly.  The  same  folly 
ihey  perceive,  with  equal  evidence,  in  us.  Our  true  wisdom  lies 
in  willingly  feeling,  and  cheerfully  acknowledging,  our  depend- 
ence on  God  ;  and  in  committing  ourselves  with  humble  reliance 
to  his  care  and  direction. 

With  these  observations,  I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  The  mode,  which  I  shall  pursue,  will 
probably  be  thought  singular.  I  hope  it  will  be  useful.  Meta- 
physical arguments,  which  are  customarily  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  this,  and  several  other  doctrines,  of  theology, 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  less  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  men  at 
large,  than  the  authors  of  them  appear  to  believe.  Facts, 
wherever  they  can  be  fairly  adduced  for  this  end,  are  attended 
with  a  superior  power  of  conviction  ;  and  commonly  leave  little 
doubt  behind  them.  On  these,  therefore,  I  shall  at  the  present 
time  rely  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  design.     In  the 

1st.  place.  The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  evident  from  the  great 
fact  ;  that  the  birth,  and  education,  of  all  men  depend  not  an 
themselves. 

The  succeeding  events  of  life  are  derived,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  from  our  birth.  By  this  event,  it  is  in  a  prime  degree  de- 
termined whether  men  shall  be  princes  or  peasants,  opulent  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  honourable,  or  despised  :    whether 
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they  shall  be  civilized  or  savage,  free  men  or  slaves,  Christians 
or  Heathen,  Mohammedans  or  Jezos, 

A  child  is  born  of  Indinyi  parents  in  the  western  wilderness. 
By  his  birth  he  is,  of  course,  a  savage.  His  friends,  his  mode 
of  life,  his  habits,  his  knowledge,  his  opinions,  and  his  conduct, 
all  grow  out  of  this  single  event.  His  first  thoughts,  his  first  in--- 
structio'is,  and  all  the  first  objects,  with  which  he  is  conver- 
sant, the  persons  whom  he  loves,  the  life  to  which  he  addicts 
himself,  and  the  character  which  he  assumes,  are  all  savage. 
He  is  an  Indian  from  the  cradle  :  he  is  an  Indian  to  the  grave. 
To  say,  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise,  we  are  not  warranted  ; 
but  that  he  is  not,  is  certain. 

Another  child  is  born  of  a  Bedouin  Arab.  From  this  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  be  an  Arabian.  His  hand  is  against  every 
man  ;  and  every  man^s  hand  is  against  him.  Before  he  can  walk, 
or  speak,  he  is  carried  through  pathless  wastes  in  search  of  food ; 
and  roams  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  on  the  back  of  a  camel, 
from  spring  to  spring,  and  from  pasture  to  pasture.  Even  then 
he  begins  his  conflict  with  hunger  and  thirst ;  is  scorched  by  a 
vertical  sun  ;  shrivelled  by  the  burning  sand  beneath  ;  and  poi- 
soned by  the  breath  of  the  Simoom.  Hardened  thus  through  his 
infancy  and  childhood,  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes, 
under  the  exhortations,  and  example,  of  his  father,  a  robber 
from  his  youth ;  attacks  every  stranger,  whom  he  is  able  to  over- 
come ;  and  plunders  every  valuable  thing,  on  which  he  can  lay 
his  hand. 

A  third  receives  his  birth  in  the  palace  of  a  British  noble- 
man ;  and  is  welcomed  to  the  world  as  the  heir  apparent  of  an 
ancient,  honourable,  and  splendid  family.  As  soon  as  he  opens 
his  eyes  on  the  light,  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments, 
which  opulence  can  furnish,  ingenuity  contrive,  or  fondness  be- 
stow. He  is  dandled  on  the  knee  of  indulgence ;  encircled  by 
attendants,  who  watch,  and  prevent,  alike  his  necessities,  and 
wishes ;  cradled  on  down ;  and  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  voice 
of  tenderness  and  care.  From  the  dangers,  and  evils,  of  life,  he 
is  guarded  with  anxious  solicitude.  To  its  pleasures,  he  is  con- 
ducted by  the  ever-ready  hand  of  maternal  affection.  His  per- 
son is  shaped,  and  improved,  by  a  succession  of  masters  ;  his 
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mind  is  opened,  invigorated,  and  refined,  by  the  assiduous  su- 
perintendence of  learning  and  wisdom.  While  a  child,  he  is 
served  by  a  host  of  menials,  and  flattered  by  successive  trains 
of  visitors.  When  a  youth,  he  is  regarded  by  a  band  of  tenants 
with  reverence  and  awe.  His  equals  in  age  bow  to  his  rank  ; 
and  multitudes  of  superior  years,  acknowledge  his  distinction 
by  continual  testimonies  of  marked  respect.  When  a  man,  he 
engages  the  regard  of  his  sovereign  ;  commands  the  esteem  of  the 
Senate;  and  earns  the  love,,  and  applause,  of  his  country. 

A  fourth  child,  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  begotten  by  a  beg- 
gar, and  born  under  a  hedge.  From  his  birth,  he  is  trained  to 
suffering  and  hardihood.  He  is  nursed,  if  he  can  be  said  to  be 
nursed  at  all,  on  a  coarse,  scanty,  and  precarious  pittance  ;  holds 
life  only  as  a  tenant  at  will;  combats  from  the  first  dawnings  of 
intellect  with  insolence,  cold,  and  nakedness  ;  is  originally 
laught  to  beg,  and  to  steal ;  is  driven  from  the  doors  of  men  by 
the  porter,  or  the  house-dog ;  and  is  regarded  as  an  alien  from 
the  family  of  Adam.  Like  his  kindred  worms,  he  creeps  through 
life  in  the  dust ;  dies  under  the  hedge,  where  he  is  born  ;  and 
is  then,  perhaps,  cast  into  a  ditch,  and  covered  with  earth,  by 
some  stranger,  who  remembers,  that,  although  a  beggar,  he  still 
was  a  man. 

A  child  enters  the  world  in  China;  and  unites,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  with  his  sottish  countrymen  in  the  stupid  worship  of  the 
idol  Fo.  Another  prostrates  himself  before  the  Lama,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  received  his  being  in  Thibet,  and  of  seeing 
the  Lama  worshipped  by  all  around  him. 

A  third,  who  begins  his  existence  in  Turkey,  is  carried  early 
to  the  mosque  ;  taught  to  lisp  with  profound  reverence  the  name 
Mohammed;  habituated  to  repeat  the  prayers,  and  sentences,  of 
the  Koran^  as  the  means  of  eternal  life  ;  and  induced,  in  a  man- 
ner irresistibly,  to  complete  his  tide  to  Paradise  by  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca. 

The  Hindoo  infant  grows  into  a  religious  veneration  for  the 
cow ;  and  perhaps  never  doubts,  that,  if  he  adds  to  this  a  solemn 
devotion  to  Juggernaut,  the  Gooroos,  and  the  Dewtahs,  and  per- 
forms carefully  his  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  he  shall  wash  awa^ 
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all  his  sins,  and  obtain,  by  the  favour  of  Brahma,  a  seat  among 
the  blessed. 

In  our  own  favoured  country,  one  child  is  born  of  parents,  de- 
voted solely  to  this  world.  From  his  earliest  moments  of  un- 
derstanding, he  hears,  and  sees,  nothing  commended,  but  hunt- 
ing, horse-racing,  visiting,  dancing,  dressing,  riding,  parties,  gam- 
ing, acquiring  money  with  eagerness  and  skill,  and  spending 
it  in  gaiety,  pleasure,  and  luxury.  These  things,  he  is  taught 
by  conversation,  and  example,  constitute  all  the  good  of  man. 
His  taste  is  formed,  his  habits  are  riveted,  and  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  his  soul  is  turned,  to  them,  before  he  is  fairly  sensi- 
ble, that  there  is  any  other  good.  The  question,  whether  vir- 
tue and  piety  are  either  duties  or  blessings,  he  probably  never 
asks.  In  the  dawn  of  life,  he  sees  them  neglected,  and  despised, 
by  those,  whom  he  most  reverences ;  and  learns  only  to  neg- 
lect, and  despise,  them  also.  Of  Jehovah  he  thinks  as  little, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  Chinese  or  a  Hindoo.  They  pay 
their  devotions  to  Fa,  and  to  Juggernaut :  he,  his  to  money,  and 
})leasure.  Thus  he  lives,  and  dies,  a  mere  animal ;  a  stranger 
10  intelligence  and  morality,  to  his  duty  and  his  God. 

Another  child  comes  into  existence  in  the  mansion  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Virtue.  From  his  infancy,  his  mind  is  fashioned  to 
wisdom  and  piety.  In  his  infancy  he  is  taught,  and  allured,  to 
remember  his  Creator;  and  to  unite,  first  in  form,  and  then  in 
affection,  in  the  household  devotions  of  the  morning  and  evening. 
God  he  knows  almost  as  soon,  as  he  can  know  any  thing.  The 
presence  of  that  glorious  being  he  is  taught  to  realize  almost  from 
ihe  cradle  ;  and  from  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  to  understand  the 
])erfections,  and  government,  of  his  Creator.  His  own  accountable- 
iiess,  as  soon  as  he  can  comprehend  it,  he  begins  to  feel  habitually, 
'and  alway.  The  way  of  life  through  the  Redeemer  is  early,  and 
legularly,  explained  to  him  by  the  voice  of  parental  love  ;  and  en- 
ibrced,  and  endeared,  in  the  house  of  God.  As  soon  as  possible,  he 
is  enabled  to  read,  and  persuaded  to  search,  the  Scriptures.  Of  the 
approach,  the  danger,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  temptations,  he  is 
tenderly  warned.  At  the  commencement  of  sin,  he  is  kindly 
checked  in  his  dangerous  career.  To  God  he  was  solemnly 
given  in  baptism.     To  God  he  was  daily  commended  in  fervent 
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prayer.  Under  this  happy  cultivatioii  he  grows  uji,  like  an  olive 
free  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord  ^  and,  green,  beautiful,  and  flourish- 
ing, he  blossoms  ;  bears  fruit;  and  is  prepared  to  be  transplant- 
ed by  the  Divine  hand  to  a  kinder  soil  in  the  regions  above. 

How  many,  and  how  great,  are  the  differences  in  these  se- 
veral children.  How  plainly  do  they  all,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, arise  out  of  their  birth.  From  their  birth  is  derived,  of 
course,  the  education,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them ;  and  from 
this  education  spring  in  a  great  measure  both  their  character,  and 
their  destiny.  The  place,  the  persons,  the  circumstances,  are 
here  evidently  the  great  things,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Providence  appear,  chiefly,  to  determine  what  the  respective 
men  shall  be  ;  and  what  shall  be  those  allotments,  which  regu- 
larly follow  their  respective  characters.  As,  then,  they  are  not 
at  all  concerned  in  contriving,  or  accomplishing,  either  their 
birth,  or  their  education  ;  it  is  certain,  that,  in  these  most  im- 
portant particulars,  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself.  God  only 
can  determine  what  child  shall  spring  from  parents,  wise  or 
Ibolish,  virtuous  or  sinful,  rich  or  poor,  honourable  or  infamous, 
civilized  or  savage,  Christian  or  Heathen. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  carefully  remember- 
ed, that  in  the  moral  conduct  of  all  these  individuals  no  physical 
necessity  operates.  Every  one  of  them  is  absolutely  a  free  agent : 
as  free,  as  any  created  agent  can  be.  Whatever  he  does  is  the 
result  of  choice,  absolutely  unconstrained. 

Let  me  add,  that  not  one  of  them  is  placed  in  a  situation,  in 
which,  if  he  learns,  and  performs,  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  he  will  fail  of  being  finally  accepted. 

2dly.  The  doctrine  is  strikingly  evident  from  this  great  fact 
also  ^  that  the  course  of  life,  which  men  usually  pursue^  is  very 
different  from  that,  which  they  have  intended. 

Human  life  is  ordinarily  little  else  than  a  collection  of  disap- 
pointments. Rarely  is  the  life  of  man  such,  as  he  designs  it  shall 
be.  Often  do  we  fail  of  pursuing,  at  all,  the  business,  originally 
in  our  view.  The  intentional  farmer  becomes  a  mechanic,  & 
seaman,  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  divine.  The 
very  place  of  settlement,  and  of  residence  through  life,  is  oftejk^ 
different,  and  distant,  from  that,  which  was  originally  contem- 
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plated.     Still  more  different  is  the  success,  which  follows  our 
('fTorts. 

All  men  intend  to  be  rich  and  honourable  ;  to  enjoy  ease  ;  and 
to  pursue  pleasure.  But  how  small  is  the  number  of  those,  who 
compass  these  objects.  In  this  country,  the  great  body  of  man- 
kind are,  indeed,  possessed  of  competence  ;  a  safer,  and  happier, 
lot,  than  that,  to  which  they  aspire  :  yet  few,  very  few  are  rich. 
Here  also,  the  great  body  of  mankind  possess  a  character,  ge- 
nerally reputable :  but  very  limited  is  the  number  of  those,  who 
irrive  at  the  honour,  which  they  so  ardently  desire,  and  of  which 
fhcy  feel  assured.  Almost  all  stop  at  the  moderate  level,  where 
human  efforts  appear  to  have  their  boundary  established  in  the 
determinations  of  God.  Nay,  far  below  this  level,  creep  multi- 
tudes of  such,  as  began  life  with  full  confidence  in  the  attain- 
ment of  distinction  and  splendour. 

The  Lawyer,  emulating  the  eloquence,  business,  and  fame, 
of  Murray  or  Dunning,  and  secretly  resolved  not  to  slacken  his 
efforts,  until  all  his  rivals  in  the  race  of  glory  are  outstripped, 
is  often  astonished,  as  well  as  broken-hearted,  to  find  business, 
ind  fame,  pass  by  his  door,  and  stop  at  the  more  favoured  man- 
-ion  of  some  competitor,  in  his  view  less  able,  and  less  discern- 
ing, than  himself. 

The  Physician,  devoted  to  medical  science,  and  possessed  of 
(iistinguished  powers  of  discerning,  and  removing,  diseases,  is 
obliged  to  walk  ;  while  a  more  fortunate  empiric,  ignorant  and 
wortldess,  rolls  through  the  streets  in  his  coach. 

The  Legislator  beholds  with  anguish,  and  amazement,  the  suf- 
Irages  of  his  countrymen  given  eagerly  to  a  rival  candidate, 
devoid  of  knowledge  and  integrity  ;  but  skilled  in  flattering  the 
base  passions  of  men,  and  deterred  by  no  hesitations  of  con- 
science, and  no  fears  of  infamy,  from  saying,  and  doing,  any 
thing,  which  may  secure  his  election. 

The  Merchant  often  beholds  with  a  despairing  eye  his  own 
.^hips  sunk  in  the  ocean;  his  debtors  fail ;  his  goods  unsold;  his 
business  cramped  ;  and  himself,  his  family,  and  his  hopes,  ruin- 
ed :  while  a  less  skilful,  but  more  successful,  neighbour,  sees 
wealth  blown  to  him  by  every  wind,  and  floated  on  every  wave. 
The  crops  of  the  Farmer  are  stinted :    his  cattle   die :    hie 
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markets  are  bad :  and  the  purchaser  of  his  commodities  proves  to 
be  a  cheat,  who  deceives  his  confidence,  and  runs  away  with  hi- 
property. 

Thus  the  darling  schemes,  and  fondest  hopes,  of  man,  are  daily 
frustrated  by  time.  While  sagacity  contrives,  patience  matures. 
and  labour  industriously  executes  ;  disappointment  laughs  at  the 
curious  fabric,  formed  by  so  many  efforts,  and  gay  with  so  many 
brilliant  colours  ;  and,  while  the  artists  imagine  the  work  arrived 
at  the  moment  of  completion,  brushes  away  the  beautiful  web. 
and  leaves  nothing  behind. 

The  designs  of  men,  however,  are,  in  many  respects,  not  un- 
frequently  successful.  The  Lawyer  and  the  Physician  acquire 
business  and  fame;  the  Statesman,  votes;  and  the  Farmer, 
wealth.  But  their  real  success,  even  in  this  case,  is  often  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  that,  already  recited.  In  all  plans,  and 
all  labours,  the  supreme  object  is  to  become  happy.  Yet,  when 
men  have  actually  acquired  riches  and  honour,  or  secured  to 
themselves  popular  favour,  they  still  find  the  happiness,  which 
they  expected,  eluding  their  grasp.  Neither  wealth,  fame, 
office,  nor  sensual  pleasure,  can  yield  such  good,  as  zoe  need. 
As  these  coveted  objects  are  accumulated ;  the  wishes  of  man 
always  grow  faster  than  his  gratifications.  Hence,  whatever  he 
acquires,  he  is  usually  as  little  satisfied,  and  often  less,  than 
before. 

A  principal  design  of  the  mind  in  labouring  for  these  things 
is  to  become  superior  to  others.  But  almost  all  rich  men  are 
obliged  to  see,  and  usually  with  no  small  anguish,  others  richer 
than  themselves  ;  honourable  men,  others  more  honourable  ;  vo- 
luptuous men,  others,  who  enjoy  more  pleasure.  The  great 
end  of  the  strife  is  therefore  unobtained ;  and  the  happiness,  ex- 
pected, never  found.  Even  the  successful  competitor  in  the 
race  utterly  misses  his  aim.  The  real  enjoyment  existed,  al- 
though it  was  unperceived  by  him,  in  the  mere  strife  for  supe- 
riority. When  he  has  outstripped  all  his  rivals  ;  the  contest  is 
at  an  end :  and  his  spirits,  which  were  invigorated  only  by  con- 
tending, languish  for  want  of  a  competitor. 

Besides,  the  happiness  in  view  was  only  the  indulgence  of  pride. 
or  mere  animal  pleasure.     Neither  of  these  can  satisfy,  or  endure. 
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A  rational  mind  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  narrow,  and  grovel- 
ling, as  not  to  aim  at  any  higher  good,  to  understand  its  nature, 
or  to  believe  its  existence.  Still,  in  its  original  constitution,  it 
was  formed  with  a  capacity  for  intellectual,  and  moral,  good ; 
and  was  destined  to  find  in  this  good  its  only  satisfaction.  Hence, 
no  inferior  good  will  fill  its  capacity,  or  its  desires.  Nor  can 
(his  bent  of  its  nature  ever  be  altered.  Whatever  other  enjoy- 
ment, therefore,  it  may  attain;  it  will,  without  this,  still  crave, 
and  still  be  unjiappy. 

No  view  of  the  ever-varying  character,  and  success,  of  man- 
kind in  their  expectations  of  happiness,  and  their  efforts  to  obtain 
it,  can  illustrate  this  doctrine  more  satisfactorily  than  that  of  the 
progress,  and  end,  of  a  class  of  students  in  this  Seminary.  At 
their  first  appearance  here,  they  are  all  exactly  on  the  same  level. 
Their  character,  their  hopes,  and  their  destination,  are  the  same. 
They  are  enrolled  on  one  list;  and  enter  upon  a  collegiate  life 
with  the  same  promise  of  success.  At  this  moment  they  are 
plants,  appearing  just  above  the  ground;  all  equally  fair  and 
flourishing.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  some  begin  to  rise 
above  others  ;  indicating  by  a  more  rapid  growth  a  structure  of 
superior  vigour,  and  promising  both  more  early  and  more  abun- 
dant fruit. 

Some  are  studious ;  steadfast ;  patient  of  toil ;  resolved  on 
distinction ;  in  love  with  science ;  and  determined,  with  unbro- 
ken ambition,  never  to  be  left  behind  by  their  companions.  Of 
these  a  part  are  amiable,  uniform  in  their  morals,  excellent  in 
their  dispositions,  and  honourable  by  their  piety.  Another  part, 
although  less  amiable,  are  still  decent ;  pleasant  in  their  temper ; 
uncensurable  in  their  conduct ;  and  reputable  in  their  character. 

Others  are  thoughtless ;  volatile ;  fluttering  from  object  to  ob- 
ject, particularly,  from  one  scene  of  pleasure  to  another ;  alight- 
ing only  for  a  moment ;  never  settling  ;  regardless  of  every  thing, 
except  the  present  gratification ;  and  most  regardless  of  their 
time,  their  talents,  their  duty,  and  their  souls. 

Others,  still,  are  openly  vicious  ;  idle  ;  disorderly ;  gamblers  ; 
profane ;  apparently  infidels ;  enemies  to  themselves ;  undutiful 
to  their  parents  ;  corrupters  of  their  companions  ;  and  disturbers 
of  the  collegiate  peace. 
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When  the  class,  which  these  individuals  originally  constituted, 
leaves  this  seat  of  science  ;  a  number  of  tliem  will  always  be  mis- 
sing. Some  of  these  have  been  sent  away  by  the  mandate  of 
law;  some  have  voluntarily  deserted  their  education  :  and  some, 
not  very  unfrcquently,  have  gone  to  the  grave.  Of  those,  who 
remain,  the  character,  and  the  prospects,  have  usually  become 
widely  different.  The  original  level  is  broken,  and  broken  for 
ever. 

How  dilferent  from  all  this,  were  their  parent's  expectations, 
and  their  own. 

Still,  when  they  enter  the  world,  they  all  intend  to  be  rich, 
honourable,  and  happy.  Could  they  look  into  futurity,  and  dis- 
cern the  events,  which  it  will  shortly  unfold  ;  how  changed  would 
be  their  apprehensions. 

One,  almost  at  his  entrance  into  life,  knowing  but  inexperi- 
enced, discerning  but  not  wise,  urged  by  strong  passions,  and 
secure  in  self-confidence,  pushes  boldly  forward  to  affluence,  and 
distinction ;  but,  marked  as  the  prey  of  cunning,  and  the  victim 
of  temptation,  is  seduced  from  prudence  and  worth,  to  folly,  vice, 
and  ruin.  His  property  is  lost  by  bold  speculation  ;  his  charac- 
ter by  licentiousness  ;  and  the  man  himself  by  the  disappointment 
of  his  hopes,  and  the  breaking  of  his  heart. 

Another,  timid,  humble,  reluctant  to  begin,  and  easily  discour- 
aged from  pursuing,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  distinction,  and 
a  stranger  to  the  inspiration  of  hope,  without  friends  to  sustain, 
and  without  prospects  to  animate,  begins  to  flag,  when  he  com- 
mences his  connection  with  the  world ;  creeps  through  life,  be- 
cause he  dares  not  attempt  to  climb  ;  and  lives,  and  dies,  scarce- 
ly known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  village. 

A  third  yields  himself  up  a  prey  to  sloth ;  and  shrinks  into  in- 
significance for  want  of  exertion. 

A  fourth,  possessed  of  moderate  wishes,  and  preferring  safety 
to  grandeur,  steers  of  design  between  poverty  and  riches,  obscu- 
rity and  distinction ;  walks  through  life  without  envying  those 
who  ride ;  and  finds,  perhaps,  in  quiet  and  safety,  in  an  even 
course  of  enjoyment,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  being  beloved  rather 
than  admired,  the  happiness,  which  his  moreresdess  companion* 
seek  from  opulence,  power,  and  splendour,  in  vain. 
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A  fifth,  cheerful,  fraught  with  hope,  and  assured  by  the  gaiety 
and  bustle,  which  he  sees  around  him,  that  the  world  is  filled  with 
good,  moves  onward  to  acquire  it,  without  a  suspicion  of  disap- 
pointment, or  danger.  At  once  he  is  astonished  to  find,  that  men, 
who  look  pleasantly  on  him,  are  not  his  friends  ;  that  a  smile  of 
approbation  is  no  evidence  of  good-will;  and  that  professions, 
and  promises,  convey  to  him  no  assurance  of  aid,  or  comfort. 
To  be  dependent, he  soon  learns,  is  to  be  friendless;  and  to  need 
assistance,  a  sufficient  reason  for  having  it  refused.  The  busi- 
ness, which  he  expected  to  court  his  acceptance,  flies  from  him  ; 
the  countenance;  on  which  he  reposed,  is  withdrawn :  and  the 
hopes,  which  he  gaily  cherished,  begin  early  to  wither.  Alone, 
forgotten,  unprepared  for  struggles,  and  never  mistrusting  that 
struggles  would  be  necessary  ;  he  is  overset  by  the  suddenness, 
and  violence,  of  the  shock ;  and  either  falls  into  listlessness,  and 
stupor,  or  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

A  sixth  from  imbecility  of  constitution,  or  the  malignant  power 
of  accident,  sickens,  and  expires,  when  he  has  scarcely  begun 
to  live. 

A  seventh  with  vigourous  industry,  effort,  and  perseverance, 
goes  steadily  forward  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Yet  even  he 
finds  the  void  of  his  mind  unsupplied  by  real  good.  He  is  rich, 
and  great ;  but  not  happy.  That  enchanting  object,  happiness, 
wrought  into  such  elegance  of  form,  and  adorned  with  such 
brilliant  colours,  has  ever  fascinated  his  mind.  Lost  in  wonder 
and  delight,  and  gazing  with  an  eager  and  bewildered  eye,  he 
never  considered,  that  in  this  world  tjie  rainbow,  with  all  its 
splendour,  was  only  painted  on  a  cloud ;  and,  while  he  roves 
from  field  to  field,  and  climbs  from  one  height  to  another,  in 
pursuit  of  the  fairy  vision,  is  astonished  to  behold  it  still  retreat 
before  him,  and  finally  vanish  for  ever. 

Were  I  to  ask  the  youths,  who  are  before  me,  what  are  their 
designs,  and  expectations,  concerning  their  future  life  ;  and 
write  down  their  several  answers  ;  what  a  vast  difference  would 
ultimately  be  found  between  those  answers,  and  the  events,  which 
would  actually  befal  them  ?  To  how  great  a  part  of  that  differ- 
ence would  facts,  over  which  they  could  have  no  controul,  give 
Mrth  ?  How  many  of  them  will  in  all  probability  be  less  pros- 
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perous,  rich,  and  honourable,  than  they  now  intend  :  how  many, 
devoted  to  employments,  of  which  at  present  they  do  not  even 
dream;  in  circumstances,  of  which  they  never  entertained  even 
a  thought ;  behind  those,  whom  they  expected  to  outrun  ;  poor„ 
-ick,  in  sorrow,  or  in  the  grave  ? 

3Jly.  The.  doctrine  is  further  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Lifr 
does  not  depend  upon  man. 

All  intend  to  live ;  and  feci  secure  of  many  years  :  but  how 
often  does  death  frustrate  this  intention,  and  dissolve  the  charm 
of  this  security  ?  How  many  leave  the  world  at  an  immature 
age.  How  many,  in  the  midst  of  bold  projects,  sanguine  de- 
sires, and  strenuous  exertions.  How  many  asterisks  appear 
with  a  melancholy  aspect  even  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  tri- 
ennial catalogue  :  marking  solemnly,  to  a  considerate  mind,  the 
termination  of  parental  hopes,  and  the  vanity  of  youthful  designs  ^ 
Where  now  are  multitudes  of  those,  who  a  little  while  since  lived, 
and  studied,  and  worshipped,  here,  with  fond  views  of  future 
eminence  and  prosperity,  and  with  as  fair  a  promise,  as  can  be 
found,  of  future  success,  usefulness,  and  honour? 

As  we  are  unable  to  assure  ourselves  even  of  a  single  day : 
much  more,  of  a  long  life  ;  it  is  plain,  that  our  eternal  state  lies 
beyond  our  controul.  As  death  finds  us,  so  the  Judgment  will 
certainly  find  us.  He  therefore,  who  kills,  as  well  as  makes  alive. 
at  his  pleasure,  must  of  course  hold  in  his  hands,  only,  all  our 
allotments,  which  lie  beyond  the  grave. 

I  have  not  called  up  this  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  into  any  of  those  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
which  resdess  curiosity,  rather  than  sound  wisdom,  has  com- 
monly founded  on  it ;  but  on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  its  proper 
place  in  this  system  of  discourses,  and  on  the  other  to  derive  from 
it  several  practical  observations,  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  useful  to  those,  who  hear  me  : 
especially  to  those,  who  are  students  in  this  Seminary. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  You  see  here,  my  young  friends,  the  most  solid  reasons  fair 
Gratitude  to  your  Creator. 
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God,  only,  directed,  that  you  should  be  born  in  this  land,  and 
in  die  midst,  of  peace,  plenty,  civilization,  freedom,  learning,  and 
religion ;  and  that  your  existence  should  not  commence  in  a  Ta- 
lurian  forest,  or  an  African  waste.  God  alone  ordered,  that  you 
should  be  born  of  parents,  who  knew,  and  worshipped,  him  ;  the 
glorious  and  eternal  Jehovah  ;  and  not  of  parents,  who  I'K-wed 
bcfoi'e  the  Lama,  or  the  ox,  an  image  of  brass  or  the  stock  of  a 
tree.  In  the  book  of  his  counsels,  your  names,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  were  written  in  the  fair  lines  of  mercy.  It  is  of  his 
ovcrllowing  goodness,  that  you  are  now  here  ;  surrounded  with 
privileges,  and  beset  with  blessings  ;  educated  to  knowledge, 
usefulness,  and  piety,  and  prepared  to  begin  an  endless  course  of 
happiness  and  glory.  All  these  delightful  things  have  been 
poured  into  your  lap  ;  and  have  come,  unbidden,  to  solicit  your 
acceptance.  If  these  blessings  awaken  not  gratitude;  it  cannot 
be  awakened  by  blessings  in  the  present  world.  If  they  are  not 
thankfully  felt  by  you ;  it  is  because  you  know  not  how  to  be 
thankful.  Think  what  you  are,  and  where  you  are;  and  what, 
and  where,  you  just  as  easily  might  have  been.  Remember,  that, 
instead  of  cherishing  tender  affections,  imbibing  refined  senti- 
ments, exploring  the  field  of  science,  and  assuming  the  name, 
and  character,  of  the  sons  of  God,  you  might  as  easily  have  been 
dozing  in  the  smoke  of  a  weekwam,  brandishing  a  tomahawk,  or 
dancing  round  an  embowclled  captive  ;  or  that  you  might  your- 
selves have  been  embowelled  by  the  hand  of  superstition,  and 
burnt  on  the  altars  of  Moloch.  If  you  remember  these  things  ; 
you  cannot  but  call  to  mind,  also,  who  made  you  to  differ  from  the 
miserable  beings,  who  have  thus  lived,  and  died. 

2dly.  This  doctrine  forcibly  demands  of  you  moderate  desires, 
and  expectations. 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  men  seek  happiness,  in  the  en- 
joyments of  the  present  world.  Most  persons  frzely  indidge  their 
wishes  ;  and  intend  to  find  objects,  sufficient  in  number^  and  value, 
to  satisfy  them.  A  few  aim  at  satisfaction  by  proportioning  their 
desires  to  the  number,  and  measure,  of  their  probable  gratifica- 
tions. By  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  the  latter  method  is  stamped 
with  the  name  of  wisdom  ;  and  on  the  former  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  follv.     Desires,  indulged,  grow  faster,  and  farther,  than 
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gratifications  extend.  Ungratified  desire  is  misery.  Expecta- 
tions eagerly  indulged,  and  terminated  by  disappointment,  are 
often  exquisite  misery.  But  how  frequently  are  expectations 
raised,  only  to  be  disappointed  ;  and  desires  let  loose,  only  to  ter- 
minate in  distress.  The  child  jiines  for  a  toy.  The  moment, 
he  possesses  it,  he  throws  it  by,  and  cries  for  another.  When 
they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  around  him  ;  he  looks  at  them  without 
pleasure,  and  leaves  them  without  regret.  He  knew  not,  that  all 
the  good,  which  they  could  yield,  lay  in  expectation ;  nor  thai 
his  wishes  for  more  would  increase  faster  than  toys  could  be 
multiplied;  and  is  unhappy,  at  last,  for  the  same  reason,  as  at 
first :  his  wishes  are  ungratified.  Still  indulging  them,  and  still 
believing  that  the  gratification  of  them  will  furnish  the  enjoy- 
ment, for  which  he  pines,  he  goes  on,  only  to  be  unhappy. 

Men  are  merely  taller  children.  Honour,  wealth,  and  splen- 
dour, are  the  toys,  for  which  grown  children  pine ;  but  which, 
however  accumulated,  leave  them  still  disappointed,  and  unhap- 
py. God  never  designed,  that  intelligent  beings  should  be  sa- 
tisfied with  these  enjoyments.  By  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  they 
were  formed  to  derive  their  happiness  from  Virtue. 

Moderated  desires  constitute  a  character,  fitted  to  acquire  all 
the  good,  which  this  world  can  yield.  He,  who  is  prepared,  in 
whatever  situation  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content,  has  learned 
effectually  the  science  of  being  happy  ;  and  possesses  the  al- 
chymic  stone,  which  will  change  every  metal  into  gold.  Such  a 
man  will  smile  upon  a  stool ;  while  Alexander,  at  his  side,  sits 
weeping  on  the  throne  of  the  world. 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  teaches  you  irresistibly,  that,  since 
you  cannot  command  gratifications,  you  should  command  your 
desires ;  and  that,  as  the  events  of  life  do  not  accord  with  your 
wishes,  your  wishes  should  accord  with  them.  Multiplied  enjoy- 
ments fall  to  but  few  men ;  and  are  no  more  rationally  expected 
than  the  highest  prize  in  a  lottery.  But  a  well  regulated  mind, 
a  dignified  independence  of  the  world,  and  a  wise  preparation 
to  possess  one's  soul  in  patience,  whatever  circumstances  may 
exist,  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  ;  and  is  greater  wealth  than 
that  of  both  Indies,  and  greater  honour  than  CfKsar  pv^r  ac- 
quired. 

Vol.  T.  .3r> 
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3dly.  jJii  your  course,  and  your  success-,  through  life,  are  not 
under  your  controul ;  you  are  strongly  urged  to  commit  yourselves 
lo  God,  who  can  controxd  both. 

That  you  cannot  direct  your  course  through  tlie  world  ;  that 
your  best  concerted  phins  will  often  fail ;  that  your  sanguine  ex- 
pectations will  be  disappointed ;  and  that  your  fondest  worldly 
wishes  will  terminate  in  mortification  ;  cannot  admit  of  a  mo- 
mentary doubt.  That  God  can  direct  you  ;  that  he  actually 
controuls  all  your  concerns;  and  that,  if  you  commit  yourselves 
1.0  his  care,  he  will  direct  you  kindly,  and  safely  ;  can  be  doubt- 
ed only  of  choice.  Why,  then,  do  you  hesitate  to  yield  your- 
selves, and  your  interests,  to  the  guidance  of  your  Maker? 
There  are  two  reasons,  which  appear  especially  to  govern  man- 
kind in  this  important  concern  :  they  do  not,  and  will  not,  realize 
the  agency  of  God  in  their  affairs  ;  and  they  do  not  choose  to 
have  them  directed,  as  they  imagine  he  will  direct  them.  The 
former  is  the  result  of  stupidity ;  the  latter,  of  impiety.  Both 
are  foolish  in  the  extreme ;  and  not  less  sinful  than  foolish. 

The  infinitely  wise,  great,  and  glorious,  Benefactor  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  offered  to  take  men  by  the  hand,  lead  them  through 
the  journey  of  life,  and  conduct  them  to  his  own  house  in  the 
heavens.  The  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  making  this  offer  has 
been  already  produced.  He  has  given  his  own  Son  to  live,  and 
die,  and  rise,  and  reign,  and  intercede,  for  our  race.  Herein  is 
love,  if  there  ever  was  love  ;  not  that  we  have  loved  him,  hut  that 
he  has  loved  us.  That  he,  who  has  done  this,  should  not  be  sin- 
cere is  impossible.  St.  Paid,  therefore,  triumphantly  asks,  whai 
none  can  answer.  He,  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things  ?  Trust,  then,  his  word  with  undoubting  confidence  ;  take 
his  hand  with  humble  gratitude  ;  and  with  all  the  heart  obey  his 
voice,  which  you  will  every  where  hear,  saying,  this  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  therein.  In  sickness  and  in  health,  by  night  and  by  day, 
at  home  and  in  crowds,  he  will  watch  over  you  with  tenderness 
inexpressible.  He  will  make  you  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ^ 
lead  you  beside  the  still  waters  ;  and  guide  you  in  paths  of  right- 
eousness ;  for  his  name^s  sake.  He  will  prepare  a  table  before  you 
in  the  presence  of  your  enemies  ;  and  cause  your  cup  to  run  over 
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•with  blessings.  When  you  pass  through  the  rvalers  of  atUiclion. 
he  li'ill  be  rvith  you ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  over- 
flov}  you.  When  you  loalk  through  the  fire,  you.  shall  not  he  bunted  ,• 
neither  shall  the  fame  kindle  on  you.  From  their  initive  heavens, 
he  will  commission  those  charming  twin-sisters,  Goodness  and 
Mercy,  to  descend,  and /o//o?<j  you  all  your  days. 

But  if  you  wish  God  to  be  your  guide,  and  your  friend,  you 
must  conform  to  his  pleasure.  Certainly  you  cannot  wonder, 
that  the  infinitely  Wise  should  prefer  his  own  wisdom  to  yours  ; 
and  that  he  should  choose  for  his  children  their  allotments^  ra- 
ther than  leave  them  to  choose  for  themselves.  That  part  of  his 
pleasure,  which  you  are  to  obey,  is  all  summed  up  in  the  single 
word,  Duty;  and  is  perfectly  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
whole  scheme  is  so  formed,  as  to  be  plain,  easy,  profitable,  and 
delightful ;  profitable  in  hand ;  delightful  in  the  possession. 
Every  part,  and  precept,  of  the  whole  is  calculated  for  this  end  ; 
and  will  make  you  only  wise,  good,  and  happy. 

Life  has  been  often  styled  an  ocean  ;  and  our  progress  through 
it,  a  voyage.  The  ocean  is  tempestuous  and  billowy,  overspread 
by  a  cloudy  sky,  and  fraught  beneath  with  shelves  and  quick- 
sands. The  voyage  is  eventful  beyond  comprehension ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  full  of  uncertainty ,  and  replete  with  danger.  Every 
adventurer  needs  to  be  well  prepared  for  whatever  may  befal 
him,  and  well  secured  against  the  manifold  hazards  of  losing 
his  course,  sinking  in  the  abyss,  or  of  being  wrecked  against  the 
shore. 

These  evils  have  existed  at  all  times.  The  present,  and  that 
part  of  the  past,  which  is  known  to  you  by  experience,  has  seen 
them  multiplied  beyond  example.  It  has  seen  the  ancient,  and 
acknowledged,  standards  of  thinking  violently  thrown  down. 
Religion,  morals,  government,  and  the  estimate  formed  by  man 
of  crimes  and  virtues,  and  of  all  the  means  of  usefulness  and  en- 
joyment, have  been  questioned,  attacked,  and  in  various  places, 
and  with  respect  to  millions  of  the  human  race,  finally  ov^erthrown. 
A  licentiousness  of  opinion,  and  conduct,  daring,  outrageous,  and 
rending  asunder  every  bond,  formed  by  God  or  man,  has  taken 
place  of  former  good  sense,  and  sound  morals ;  and  has  lonj^ 
threatened  the  destruction  of  human  good.     Industry,  cunninjj, 
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and  fraud,  have  toiled  with  unrivalled  exertions,  to  convert  man 
into  a  savage,  and  the  world  into  a  desert.  A  wretched,  and 
hy})ocritical,  [ihilanlhropy,  also,  not  less  mischievous,  has  stalked 
forth  as  the  companion  of  those  ravagers  :  a  philanthropy  born  in 
a  dream,  bred  in  a  novel,  and  living  only  in  professions.  This 
guardian  genius  of  human  interests,  this  friend  of  human  rights, 
this  redresser  of  human  wrongs,  is  yet  without  a  heart  to  feel, 
and  without  a  hand  to  bless.  But  she  is  well  furnished  with 
lungs,  with  eyes,  and  a  tongue.  She  can  talk,  and  sigh,  and  weep, 
at  pleasure  ;  but  can  neither  pity,  nor  give.  The  objects  of  her 
attachment  are  either  knaves  and  villains  at  home,  or  unknown 
sufferers,  beyond  her  reach  abroad.  To  the  former,  she  ministers 
the  sword  and  the  dagger,  that  they  may  fight  their  way  into  place, 
and  power,  and  profit.  At  the  latter,  she  only  looks  through  a 
telescope  of  fancy,  as  an  astronomer  searches  for  stars,  invisible 
f o  the  eye.  To  every  real  object  of  charity,  within  her  reach,  she 
complacently  says.  Be  thou  warmed}  and  be  thou  filled  j  depart 
in  peace. 

By  the  daring  spirit,  the  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  ingenious  cun- 
ning, so  industriously  exerted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  smooth  and 
gentle  benevolence,  so  softly  professed  on  the  other,  multitudes 
have  been,  and  you  easily  may  be,  destroyed.  The  mischief  has 
indeed,  been  met,  resisted,  and  overcome;  but  it  has  the  heads, 
and  the  lives,  of  the  Hydra  ;  and  its  wounds,  which  at  times  have 
■ieemed  deadly,  are  much  more  readily  healed,  than  any  good  man 
could  wish,  than  any  sober  man  could  expect.  Hope  not  to  es- 
cape the  assaults  of  this  enemy  :  To  feel,  that  you  are  in  danger, 
will  ever  be  a  preparation  for  your  safety.  But  it  will  be  only 
such  a  preparation  ;  your  deliverance  must  ultimately,  and  only, 
flow  from  your  Maker.  Resolve,  then,  to  commit  yourselves  to 
kim,  with  a  cordial  reliance  on  his  wisdom,  power,  and  protec- 
tion. Consider  how  much  you  have  at  stake;  that  you  are  bound 
to  eternity  ;  that  your  existence  will  be  immortal ;  and  that  you 
will  either  rise  to  endless  glory,  or  be  lost  in  absolute  perdition. 
Heaven  is  your  proper  home.  The  path,  which  I  have  recom- 
mended to  you,  will  conduct  you  safely,  and  certainly,  to  that  hap- 
py world.  Fill  up  life,  therefore,  with  obedience  to  God  ;  with 
taith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  unto  lifej  the 
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obedience  to  the  two  great  commands  of  the  Gospel ;  with  su- 
preme love  to  God,  and  universal  good-will  to  men  ;  the  obedi- 
ence to  the  two  great  commands  of  the  law.  On  all  your  sin- 
cere endeavours  to  honour  him,  and  befriend  your  fellow-men, 
he  will  smile :  every  virtuous  attempt  he  will  bless  :  every  act 
of  obedience  he  will  reward.  Life  in  this  manner  will  be  plea- 
sant amid  all  its  sorrows  ;  and  beams  of  hope  will  continually 
shine  through  the  gloom,  by  which  it  is  so  often  overcast.  Vir- 
tue, the  seed  that  cannot  die,  planted  from  heaven,  and  cultivated 
by  the  divine  hand,  will  grow  up  in  your  hearts  with  increasing 
vigour,  and  blossom  in  your  lives  with  supernal  beauty.  Your 
path  will  be  that  of  the  just;  and  will  gloriously  resemble  the 
dawning  light,  which  shines  brighter,  and  brighter^  to  the  perfect 
day.  Peace  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  offer  herself  as  the 
constant  and  delightful  companion  of  your  progress.  Hope  will 
walk  before  you,  and  with  an  unerring  finger  point  out  your 
course  ;  and  joy,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  will  open  her  arms  to 
receive  you.  You  will  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  renew  your  strength ; 
will  mount  up  with  wings,  as  eagles  ;  will  run,  and  not  he  weary  ^ 
nnll  walk,  and  not  faint. 
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CREATION. 
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Genesis  i.  1. 

In  the  beginnmg  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 

l.v  the  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  the  existence  and 
■perfections  of  God;  his  decrees,  or  that  pleasure,  or  choice,  with 
xiihich  he  roilled  the  existence  of  all  things  ;  a7id  the  sovereignty/  with 
which  he  disposes  of  them.  The  next  subject  in  such  a  system  of 
discourses  is  the  Works  of  God  ;  which  are  no  other  than  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  pleasure.  These  are  generally  and  justly  distri- 
buted under  two  great  heads,  Creation  and  Providence.  Under 
ihese  heads  I  propose  to  consider  them. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that,  In  the  beginning,  God  created 
(he  heaven  and  the  earth.  The  phrase,  In  the  beginning,  is  uni- 
versally expressive,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  commencement  of 
created,  or  finite  existence.  Whether  it  is  intended  to  be  applied 
in  the  present  case  to  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  exact- 
ly the  same  meaning,  is  uncertain  ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
proper  import  of  this  phraseology.  The  word,  created,  denotes, 
brought  into  existence.  The.  heaven  and  the  earth,  is  a  Jewish 
phrase,  denoting  the  Universe  and  all  things  which  it  contains. 
As  some  of  these  things,  particularly  the  souls  of  men,  were  not 
created  at  the  same  time  with  the  earth,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
phrase,  in  the  beginjiing,  cannot  be  particularly,  and  strictly,  ap- 
plied to  every  created  being. 
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In  the  text,  thus  explained,  the  following  cloctrin(i  is  evidently 
asserted  ; 

That  all  things  were  brought  into  existence  by  God. 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  been  already  suthciently  evinc- 
ed in  the  two  first  of  these  discourses  ;  so  far  as  arguments  from 
Reason  are  concerned.  That  it  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  text ; 
and  that  the  word,  created,  does  not  mean  merely  moulded,  or 
fashioned,  is  completely  evident  from  the  explanation  of  Moses 
himself;  who  undoubfedly  will  be  allowed  to  be  his  own  Commen- 
tator. In  Gen.  ii.  3.  he  says,  ^nd  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work^ 
rohich  God  created  and  made.  In  the  original  language '  it  is, 
which  God  created,  to  make,  that  is,  which  he  created,  or  brought 
into  being,  first;  and  made,  or  fashioned,  afterwards,  into  all  the 
innumerable  forms  and  beings,  with  which  the  Universe  is,  in  a 
sense  endlessly,  replenished. 

This  truth  has  by  various  persons,  of  no  small  note  in  the 
world,  as  men  of  science,  been  called  in  question.  It  seems  so 
evident  that  all  things,  which  do  not  involve  a  contradiction, 
are  possible  zoith  the  Omnipotent  God ;  that  a  sober  man  can 
scarcely  fail  to  wonder,  how  these  persons  can  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  act  of  creating,  or  giving  being,  is  within  the  limits 
©f  his  power.  The  acts  of  preserving  and  governing  the  universe, 
also  seem  to  be  equally  evidential  of  Omnipotence,  and  equally 
to  demand  its  exertions.  I  cannot  easily  conceive  how  any  man 
can  admit,  that  God  governs  the  Universe,  and  doubt  whether  he 
brought,  or  was  able  to  bring,  it  into  being.  At  the  same  time^ 
the  several  modes,  adopted  by  these  very  men  to  account  either 
for  the  existence,  preservation,  or  government,  of  all  things,  are 
attended  with  incomparably  more  difficulty  :  being  indeed  palpa- 
ble absurdities,  and  involving  evident  contradictions.  This,  it 
is  believed,  has  been  proved  in  a  former  discourse*. 

But  the  formation  of  the  human  Soul,  is  itself  a  continual  ex- 
hibition of  creating  power.  It  is,  unquestionably,  as  difficult  to 
create  Minds,  as  to  create  Matter.  But  that  God  creates  Mind,^ 
is  certain ;  because  Matter,  being  unintelligent,  cannot  commn- 

*See  Sermon  Ii, 
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nicate  intelligence ;  and  therefore,  even  it' admitted  to  posses;^ 
active  power,  cannot  bring  into  existence  a  Mind.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that  this  opinion  rests  upon  no  evidence.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  doubt,  or  denial,  gratuitously  assumed.  The 
abettor  of  it  merely  doubts,  or  denies,  the  fact,  that  God  created 
all  things  ;  and,  to  justify  himself,  alleges,  that  he  cannot  conceive 
such  an  act  to  be  possible.  But  he  ought  to  show,  that  he  docs  see 
it  to  be  impossible.  That  he  cannot  discern  what  Omnipotence 
can  do,  any  farther  than  God  discloses  it,  either  by  his  acts,  or 
his  declarations,  is  very  obvious ;  but  that  this  ignorance  should 
be  a  foundation  of  doubt  to  himself;  or  of  conviction,  or  even 
of  attention,  to  others;  is,  I  think,  explicable  only  by  the  sup- 
position of  extreme  folly  in  either  case. 

As  this  amazing  Work  is  in  the  text  divided  into  two  great 
parts ;  the  Heavens,  and  the  Earth ;  I  shall  adopt  this  natural, 
and  pertinent,  division  in  my  discourses ;  I  shall  begin  my  con- 
sideration of  it  with  the  subject,  mentioned  first  in  the  text,  viz. 
the  Heaven. 

The  word  Heaven,  in  the  text,  h>  used  to  denote  what  is  else- 
where called  the  Heavens  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  first  verse  of  the 
following  chapter ;  in  which  it  is  said,  with  a  reference  to  exact- 
ly the  same  subject,  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  zoere  finished, 
and  all  the  host  of  them.  As  the  term  is  variously  applied  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  it  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention  the  objects, 
to  which  this  application  is  made.  In  the  first  place.  Heaven,  or 
Heavens,  (for  the  word  is  used  indifferently  in  either  the  singular 
or  plural  number,)  is  applied  to  God.  Until  thou  know,  that  the 
Heavens  do  rule.     Dan.  iv.  26. 

2dly.  To  Angels.  The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  Job 
XV.  15. 

3dly.  To  the  church.     There  was  war  in  heaven.     Rev.  xii.  7. 

4thly.  To  a  great  height.  Cities  walled  up  to  heaven.  Deut. 
i.  28. 

5thly.  To  distinguished  glory .  How  art  thou  fallen  from  hea' 
vtn,  O  Lucifer,  so7i  of  the  morning  !     Isai.  xiv.  12. 

All  these  are  plainly  figurative  senses  of  this  word.  In  a  lite.- 
cal  sense,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote, 
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Isf.  The  Mir.  As  when  the  Scriptural  writers  speak  of  the 
(lew,  winds,  and  fowls,  of  heaven. 

2dly.  TTie  Firmament,  or  expansion  over  our  heads.  Thus  il 
is  said  in  the  context,  verse  17,  God  set  them,  that  is,  the  sun, 
inoon,  and  stars,  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the 
earth. 

3dly.  The  supreme  Heaven  ;  styled  also  the  Heaven  of  Heavens. 
Behold  the  Heaven,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  is  the  Lord'^s. 
Deut.  X.  14.  God  also  is  styled  the  God  of  Heaven;  and  St. 
John  beheld  a  door  opened  in  Heaven,  and  was  directed  by  a  voice 
to  go  vp  thither  ;  and  was  immediately  carried  in  the  spirit  before 
the  throne  of  God. 

From  these,  and  many  other  passages,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Jems  acknowledged  three  heavens;  and  considered  all  things, 
beside  the  earth  and  that  which  it  contains,  and  the  world  of  pu- 
nishment, as  being  included  under  the  word,  heaven.  As  this  is 
the  common  language  of  Scripture,  I  shall  consider  the  subject 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  order  already  specified. 

T.  The  Air,  or  Atmosphere ,  by  which  the  earth  is  surrounded,  is 
replete  with  wonderful  displays  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God. 

Particularly  it  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  wise  and  ob- 
servant men,  and  merits  our  own  attention, 

1  St.  As  it  is  the  immediate  mean  of  life  to  mankind,  and  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

The  nature  of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  maintained, 
are  both  very  imperfectly  understood ;  nor  will  it  be  expected 
from  me,  that  I  should  here  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  such 
discoveries,  as  have  been  made  by  inquisitive  men  concerning 
these  mysterious  subjects.  The  remarks  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  not  those  of  an  Anatomist,  the  views  of  common  sense, 
and  not  those  of  chemical,  or  medical  science,  will  be  expected  in 
the  present  discussion.  All  men  know,  that  living  beings  depend, 
in  this  world,  for  the  continuance  of  life,  on  respiration  ;  and  that 
the  medium  of  respiration  is  Air.  Among  the  wonders,  which 
pertain  to  this  subject,  this  is  one ;  that,  although  the  Air  is  a 
compound  substance,  made  up  of  very  diverse  materials,  one  of 
them  noxious,  and  a  second  by  itself  perfecdy  unproductive  of 
life ;  yet  these  are  so  blended  with  the  third,  in  which  alone  the 
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}X)wer  of  maintaining  life  resides,  that  in  their  combination  they 
are  better  fitted  to  continue  life,  than  even  the  li(e-giving  princi- 
ple would  be,  if  it  existed  pure  and  unmixed.  Another  is,  that 
this  combination  is  maintained  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  propor- 
tional quantities  of  these  materials  are  at  all  times  substantially, 
if  not  exactly,  the  same.  When  we  consider  the  innumerable 
revolutions,  of  which  the  Air  is  the  subject,  and  the  perpetual 
fluctuations ;  it  seems  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  this 
equability,  so  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life,  should  be  al- 
ways, and  every  where,  preserved.  Nothing  less  than  the  wis- 
dom of  God  could  have  contrived  tlxe  means,  by  which  this  fact 
is  accomplished. 

2dly.  As  it  is  the  great  instrument  of  dissolutioti. 

This  world  is  formed  to  be  a  theatre  of  successive  existence. 
The  beings,  which  exist  in  it,  are  intended  to  fulfil  the  end,  for 
which  they  exist,  and  then  to  leave  the  stage  vacant  to  those, 
who  succeed  them.  Of  course  they  dissolve  ;  and  return  to  their 
original  dust.  Of  this  dissolution.  Air  is  acknowledged  by  Phi- 
losophers to  be  the  primary  means.  If  we  had  never  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact;  few  things  could  seem  more  strange  and  im- 
probable to  us,  than  that  the  same  element  should  be,  at  once,  the 
chief  means  of  preserving  life,  and  the  chief  means  of  dissolution ; 
and  that  both  these  processes  should,  without  any  confusion,  go 
on  from  age  to  age  in  perfect  harmony,  and  as  indispensable 
parts  of  a  complete  system. 

3dly.  As  it  is  a  principal  mean  of  heat  and  cold. 

These  great  effects  are  both  produced  by  different  operations 
of  the  same  element,  hitherto  inexplicably  mysterious,  but  with- 
out any  discord  or  confusion.  The  manner,  in  which  Air  with- 
draws heat  from  other  objects,  and  again  gives  it  out  to  those  ob- 
jects, must  be  confessed,  familiar  as  the  fact  is,  to  be  eminently 
wonderful :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  operation  is  absolutely 
necessary.  On  it,  depends  a  great  part  of  the  activity,  comfort. 
and  usefulness,  of  mankind.  From  it,  spring  in  a  great  degree. 
those  changes  of  the  seasons,  those  varieties  of  temperature; 
which  are  so  pleasing,  necessary,  and  useful,  to  the  world.  Ir. 
a  word,  from  this  source,  in  a  great  measure,  arise  the  growtli 
and  perfection  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  existence  of  a  great 
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jiart  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and  apparently  the 
continuance  of  our  beine. 

4thly.  As  it  is  the  medium,  hy  which  are  conveyed  to  us  rain, 
(levi,  hail,  and  snow,  and,  us  it  is,  also,  the  source  of  drought,  in 
its  various  degrees. 

The  attraction  between  air  and  vapour,  existing  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  diffuse  the  vaj)Our,  in  a  sense  equably,  throughout 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  be  indispensable 
to  that  great  and  mysterious  process  in  the  natural  world,  which 
is  called  evaporation.  Every  person  knows,  that  without  this 
process,  rain  and  dew,  snow  and  hail,  could  not  exist ;  and  that 
without  these  there  could  be  neither  vegetation,  food,  raiment, 
nor  even  existence,  to  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  myste- 
rious process  of  nature,  respecting,  especially,  a  peculiar  state  of 
'he  Atmosphere,  the  seasons  become  dry;  the  rain,  in  the  em- 
phatical  language  of  the  Scriptm-cs,  is  changed  into  pozvder  and 
dust  j  the  heavens  are  as  brass  over  our  heads  ^  and  the  earth  as 
iron  under  our  feet.  Drought  and  famine  then  spread  their  bale- 
Uil  influence  over  the  world  ;  and  mankind  are  compelled  by 
thousands  to  the  grave. 

Sthly.  As  it  is  eminently  the  source  of  health  and  sickness. 

Among  the  various  exhalations,  accomplished  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  Atmosphere,  there  are  many,  which 
are  impure,  noxious,  and  fraught  with  poison  and  death.  Of 
this  nature,  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  that  suffocating  vapour, 
c-onveyed  over  the  deserts  of  Nubia  in  the  fatal  blast,  which  is 
called  the  Simoom.  Of  a  similar  nature,  are  numerous  other  ex- 
halations ;  not  so  immediately,  but  often  more  extensively,  de- 
structive, to  human  life ;  which  arise  from  marshes,  ponds,  and 
other  stagnations  of  water;  as  well  as  many  more,  ascending 
from  decayed  vegetables,  and  other  masses  of  putrefaction.  All 
these,  but  for  the  Atmosphere,  would  be  confined  to  the  surface; 
and  fail  of  their  malignant  influence  on  human  life.  At  the  same 
lime.  Air  is  the  great  source  of  health;  and,  wherever  it  passes 
freely,  contributes  perhaps  to  the  preservation,  or  restoration,  of 
i.his  essential  blessing.  In  its  purest  state,  it  seems,  in  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  man,  to  promote  health  only ;  and  often 
restores  such  as  are  languishing  and  decayed,  more  than  all  other 
causes  united. 
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6thly.  ^s  it  is  the  seat,  and  in  an  important  sense,  the  cause,  of 
many  highly  nwgnijiccnt  displays  of  dnine  workmanship. 

Storms,  clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  combustion,  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  the  magnificent  rainbow,  and  the  delightful  breeze, 
are  all  dependent  on  air  for  their  existence.  All  of  them,  also, 
are  deeply  interesting  to  man  in  many  ways.  Besides  their  ob- 
vious influence  in  promoting  our  daily  health  and  comfort,  our 
frequent  delight  and  sorrow,  the  continuance  of  our  life,  and  the 
arrival  of  death,  they  are  in  no  small  degree  interesting  to  us,  as 
displays  of  the  divine  presence  and  character,  eminently  beauti- 
ful, various,  awful,  and  majestic,  and  productive  ofiniportanl 
and  extensive  moral  influence  on  mankind. 

7thly.  As  it  is  in  many  respects  an  important  aid  to    Vision. 

No  small  part  of  the  beautiful,  majestic,  and  interesting  scenes 
of  nature  depend,  for  their  peculiar  appearance,  upon  the  atmos- 
phere. Such,  in  an  eminent  manner,  is  the  twilight,  which  so  use- 
fully and  beautifully  returns,  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
Such,  also,  is  the  sky,  or  firmament ;  that  magnificent,  azure  con- 
cave, which  apparently  bends  in  so  glorious  a  manner  over  this 
great  world.  Such,  also,  are  all  those  scenes,  in  which  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  is  concerned.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Atmosphere, 
none  of  these  things  would  appear  to  us  at  all. 

These  summary  hints  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  import- 
ance of  this  wonderful  subject,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
sent design.     I  proceed  therefore  to  observe, 

II.  That  the  Starry  heaven  is  a  still  more  wonderful,  and  mag- 
nificent, part  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

To  the  most  uninstructed  mind,  and  the  most  vulgar  eye,  the 
firmament,  with  the  innumerable  and  glorious  bodies  which  it 
contains,  has  ever  been  far  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  visible 
creation  :  while  minds  of  superior  intelligence,  especially  when  ■ 
the  subjects  of  piety,  have  ever  regarded  this  amazing  scene  with 
study,  admiration,  and  awe,  as  pre-eminently  displaying  the  wis- 
dom and  greatness  of  God.  When,  says  David,  I  consider  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  finger,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  which 
thou  hast  ordained ;  Lord  !  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him;  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him? 

Of  »11  material  objects,  the  Sun  is  beyond  measure  the  mos! 
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glorious  and  magnificent,  and  the  noblest  emblem  of  its  Creator. 
This  great  Avorld  of  light  is,  beyond  every  thing  else,  the  most 
perfect  symbol  of  the  exaltation,  unchangeableness,  perpetuity, 
life-giving  power,  benevolent  influence,  omnipresence,  omni- 
science, dominion,  and  greatness,  of  God. 

The  Moon,  a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  object,  returns,  and 
communicates  to  mankind,  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  a  gentle  and 
delightful  manner,  exactly  suited  to  the  strength  of  the  human 
eye  :  an  illustrious  and  most  beautiful  emblem,  in  this  and  seve- 
ral other  respects,  of  the  divine  Redkemer  of  mankind  ;  who. 
softening  the  splendour  of  the  Godhead,  brings  it  to  the  eye  of  thr 
understanding,  in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength  of  the  mind  ;  so 
that  without  being  overwhelmed,  or  distressed,  it  can  thus  behold 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus- 
Christ. 

The  Stars,  also,  by  their  endless  multitude,  and  their  unceas- 
ing variety  and  beauty,  with  which  they  every  where  replenish 
the  vast  expansion,  astonish,  and  delight,  the  mind,  while 
they  manifest  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah.  No  strong- 
er proof  can  be  given  of  the  nature,  or  degree,  of  the  impres- 
sions, with  which  these  marvellous  objects  have  aftected  the 
mind  of  man,  than  the  fact,  that  in  very  early  ages  of  the  world 
they  began,  and  through  every  succeeding  period  have  continu- 
ed, to  be,  objects  of  religious  adoration  ;  and  by  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  race,  have  been  directly  acknowledged  as    Gods. 

Such  have  been  the  views,  formed  by  the  human  mind,  with 
the  mere  light  of  uninstructed  reason,  concerning  this  glorious 
part  of  the  Creation.  But,  when  the  eye  is  permitted  to  look  out 
of  the  window  of  Science  into^  this  vast  field,  it  assumes  an  en- 
tirely new,  and  immensely  nobler,  character.  Instead  of  a  great 
and  splendid  luminary,  hung  up  in  the  heavens  to  communi- 
cate light,  and  warmth,  to  this  world,  and  to  measure  the  returns 
of  day  and  night  to  its  inhabitants,  the  Sun  is  seen  by  the  eye 
of  the  Astronomer  to  be  a  vast  world  of  itself;  possessed  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  emitting  this  equally  wonderful  element  in 
immeasurable  quantities  to  immeasurable  distances;  and  the 
centre  of  many  other  worlds,  which  receive  from  this,  their  light 
and  warmth,  their  motion,  regularity,  and  harmony.     To  the 
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same  ey^,  the  planets  no  longer  appear  as  genris  of  inherent  and 
immortal  lustre,  adorning  ihe  concave  with  unri\  ailed  elegance 
and  beauty;  but  as  vast  worlds,  resembling  this  globe  in  their 
various  affections,  and  moving  round  the  Sun  with  a  rapid,  regu- 
lar, and  mysterious  circuit  ;  surrounded  by  other  inferior  worlds, 
by  which  they  are  wonderfully  beautified  and  adorned  ;  and  in- 
habited, in  all  probability,  by  endless  multitudes  of  beings,  ra- 
tional and  immortal.  Of  these  inferior  worlds,  the  Moon  is  one  ; 
iind  to  us,  far  the  most  interesting.  How  many  important  pur- 
poses, which  are  known,  does  this  beautiful  attendant  of  our 
earth  continually  accomplish  !  How  many  more,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, which  are  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  hereafter  may  be 
extensively  disclosed  to  more  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  happy 
generations  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  rationally  con- 
cluded, that  Intelligent  beings  in  great  multitudes  inhabit  her  lu- 
f'id  regions,  beings  probably  far  better  and  happier  than  our- 
selves. 

The  Comets,  of  which  the  number  already  discovered  is  very 
great,  are  still  more  extraordinary  parts  of  this  amazing  work. 
Man  no  longer  beholds  them  as  occasional  and  flaming  meteors, 
wandering  through  the  sky  as  mere  omens  to  the  human  race  of 
convulsions,  famines,  and  pestilences  ;  but  sees  them,  with  un- 
questionable certainty,  to  be  worlds,  which,  like  the  planets,  re- 
gularly move  round  the  Sun  in  orbits  of  extreme  eccentricity  and 
inconceivable  extent. 

Concerning  the  Stars  our  views  have  undergone  a  still  greater 
change.  The  mind  no  more  regards  them  as  feeble  but  beau- 
tiful tapers,  twinkling,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  mankind, 
with  an  innate  and  perpetual  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
known,  with  absolute  certainty,  to  be  universally  Suns,  resem- 
bling our  own;  and  apparently  so  much  less,  only  because  they 
are  removed  to  a  distance  incomprehensibly  greater.  The  same 
science,  which  has  detected  their  nature,  size,  and  distance,  has 
also  to  a  great  extent  disclosed  their  numbers.  Instead  of  the 
comparatively  small  collection,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  any 
given  night,  they  are  proved  to  be  in  a  sense  innumerable,  and  to 
fill  with  an  immense  army  the  immeasurable  fields  of  Ether. 

It  cannot  be  rationally  believed,  fhat  worlds  so  great  and  glo- 
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rious,  as  the  Sun,  were  made  in  vain.  Yet  of  the  endless  mil- 
lions of  stars,  less  than  three  thousand  have  been  seen  by  the  na- 
ked eye  of  man  ;  and,  till  within  a  few  years,  all  the  vast  mul- 
titudes, which  have  been  since  discovered,  had  been  secreted 
from  every  inhabitant  of  this  globe.  Herschell  first  detected  al- 
most all,  which  are  now  known,  or  have  ever  been  visible  to  the 
human  eye.  So  far  as  mankind  are  concerned,  then,  the  stars, 
ever  since  the  Creation,  have,  in  far  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stances, existed  in  vain.  Qf  course,  they  were  formed  for  other 
purposes,  than  any,  in  which  we  can  be  directly  concerned. 
But  for  what  purposes  can  Ave  suppose  such  worlds  of  light  were 
created  ?  The  only  rational  answer  is,  They  were  formed  for  the 
same  purposes,  which  are  accomplished  by  our  own  Sun  ;  to 
give  light,  and  motion,  and  life,  and  comfort,  to  systems  of 
worlds,  of  which  each  star  severally,  is  the  common  centre. 
Such  worlds,  therefore,  are  with  the  highest  reason  supposed  to 
exist ;  and  to  be,  like  the  earth,  the  residence  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings, of  incalculable  numbers,  and  endless  diversities  of  charac- 
ter; all  supported,  governed,  and  blessed,  as  the  worlds,  which 
they  inhabit,  are  sustained,  regulated,  and  moved,  by  the  hand 
of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  created  them,  and  whose  kingdom 
ruleth  over  all.  Thus  the  universe  is  the  immense  and  glorious 
empire  of  Jehovah  ;  an  empire  formed  of  Suns  and  systems  ;  the 
families,  cities,  and  provinces,  of  the  vast  kingdom,  ruled  by  him, 
roho  telleth  the  number  of  the  Stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their 
names. 

III.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  a  still  more  edifi/ing  object  of 
our  attention. 

On  this  sublime  subject  I  shall  discourse  only  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  expect,  God  willing,  to 
consider  it  more  extensively  at  a  future  period. 

The  high  superiority  of  this  happy  and  glorious  world  is 
■strongly  marked  in  the  Scriptures,  whence  alone  we  derive  any 
knowledge  of  it,  by  that  peculiar  epithet.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens. 
As  the  God  of  Gods  is  distinguished  by  this  phrase  above  all  other 
Gods ;  so  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is,  in  a  manner  indefinitely  simi- 
lar, intentionally  exhibited  as  wholly  superior  to  all  other  Hea- 
vens.    In  the  same  Scriptures,  we  are  taught,  that  this  glorious 
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world  is  the  hoiise  of  God ;  or  the  peculiar  and  lavourile  place 
of  his  residence;  the  place,  where  those  manifestations  of-liim- 
self  are  seen,  which  he  is  pleased  to  make,  as  the  most  especial 
displays  of  his  presence  and  character.  Present  in  all  other 
places,  he  is  peculiarly  present  here. 

It  is  also,  as  we  are  further  informed  by  the  same  Scriptures, 
the  throne  of  God;  the  seat  of  universal  and  endless  dominion  5 
where  the  divine  authority  is  peculiarly  exercised,  and  made 
known,  and  the  splendour  of  the  divine  government  exhibited 
with  singular  effulgence  and  glory. 

It  is  the  residence  of  his  most  favoured  creatures  ;  of  the  saints, 
who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  and  of  the  Angels, 
who,  innumerable  in  multitude,  stand  round  about  his  throne. 

It  is  the  everlasting  seat  of  consummate  holiness,  or  virtue  ;  where 
that  divine  principle  shines  without  alloy,  flourishes  in  immortal 
youth,  and  reigns,  and  triumphs,  with  eternal  glory. 

It  is  the  place,  in  which  are  seen  all  the  fnishings  of  divine  zoork- 
manship  ;  and  in  which  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  and  the  endless  diversities  of  Omniscient  skill,  appear  in 
all  their  most  exquisite  forms,  and  in  the  last  degrees  of  refine- 
ment and  perfection. 

It  is  the  cetitre  of  all  divine  communications  /  the  city,  in  which 
all  the  paths  of  Providence  terminate;  the  ocean,  from  which  all 
the  streams  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  proceed,  and  into 
■which  they  return,  to  flow  again,  and  for  ever. 

It  is  the  theatre,  in  which  an  eternal  providence  of  progressive 
knowledge,  power,  and  love,  rendered  daily  more  and  more  beau- 
tiful and  amiable,  wonderful  and  majestic,  is  begun,  and  carried  on 
through  ages,  which  will  never  approach  towards  an  end. 

It  is  the  place,  where  all  the  works  of  God  are  studied,  and  un- 
derstood, through  an  eternal  progress  of  knowledge  ;  where  all  the 
diversities  of  virtuous  Intelligence,  all  the  forms  and  hues  of 
Moral  Beauty,  brighten  in  an  unceasing  gradation  ;  and  where 
gratitude,  love,  enjoyment,  and  praise,  resound  day  and  night, 
in  a  more  and  more  perfect  harmony  throughout  the  immense  of 
duration. 

Thus  have  I  finished  the  observations,  which  I  designed  to 
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make  on  this  subject ;  and  shall  now  conclude  the  discourse  with 
some  practical 

REMARKS. 

1st.  With  what  entire  propriety  is  God  exhibited  in  the  very  first 
verse  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things! 

This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction,  or  preface,  to 
the  whole  Bible,  and  to  the  system  of  doctrines  which  it  contains. 
Accordingly  it  announces  to  us  in  few  and  simple,  but  those  most 
sublime  and  affecting,  terms,  the  two  great  subjects,  about  which 
the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  are  employed  :  God,  and  his  iminense 
kingdom.  Him  it  exhibits  to  us  in  the  character  of  Creator,  and 
all  things  else  as  created  by  him. 

On  the  act  of  creating  is  founded  a  great  part  of  that  character, 
in  which,  especially  he  calls  for  the  obedience  of  Intelligent 
beings.  As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  appears  irresistibly 
to  every  eye,  as  a  being  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
greatness;  and  therefore  able  to  preserve,  and  govern,  the  vast 
work,  which  he  was  thus  able  to  make  ;  of  power,  which  nothing 
can  resist,  or  escape  ;  of  wisdom,  which  nothing  can  circumvent, 
or  elude  ;  and  of  greatness,  with  which  nothing  can  be  compared. 
As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  is  exhibited  as  the  absolute 
Proprietor  of  the  work,  which  he  has  made.  Creation  is  the 
highest  ground  of  property,  which  can  exist.  All  is  his  ;  and  his, 
in  a  sense  superior  to  that,  in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  All, 
therefore,  is  rightfully  required  to  be  employed  supremely  and 
solely  in  his  service,  for  his  purposes,  and  according  to  his  plea-r 
sure. 

Intelligent  creatures,  particularly,  have  no  property  in  any 
thing,  except  as  he  has  given  it ;  and  on  no  terms,  and  for  no  uses, 
beside  those  which  he  has  established.  They  themselves  are  as 
absolutely  his  property,  as  any  thing  which  he  has  made.  Their 
faculties,  and  their  time,  are  as  truly  his  :  for  they  were  made  by 
him,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own.  Of  course,  they  are  justly 
required  by  him,  and  ought  to  be  devoted  by  themselves,  to  what- 
ever services  he  is  pleased  to  enjoin.  Of  course,  also,  to  refuse, 
or  neglect,  to  render  to  him  themselves,  and  whatever  they  do,  or 
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possess,  is  plain  and  gross  injustice,  and  refusing,  or  neglecting, 
to  render  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s. 

By  his  character  of  Creator,  also,  they  are  cal'ed  upon,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  regard  him  with  unceasing 
admiration,  reverence,  and  awe.  There  is  something  singularly 
awful,  something  singularly  fitted  to  inspire  profound  reverence, 
in  the  character  of  God,  as  our  Creator;  in  the  consideratioii  of 
hiai,  as  the  Being,  by  whom  we  were  made.  On  this  Being,  we 
cannot  hut  feel,  if  we  feel  at  all,  that,  as  we  derived  our  existence 
from  him,  so  we  absolutely  depend  for  our  continuance  in  being, 
and  for  all  which  can  render  that  being  comfortable  or  desirable. 
In  this  view,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize,  that  we  are  nothing, 
and  that  He  is  all. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amazing  nature  of  the  works  themselves, 
their  number,  their  variety,  their  br^auty,  their  grandeur,  their 
magnificence,  the  glory  of  the  end  for  which  they  are  made,  and 
the  astonishing  fitness  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished, 
necessarily  excite  in  every  sober  and  contemplative  mind  the 
highest  possible  admiration  ;  an  admiration,  which  will  continue, 
and  increase,  for  ever. 

2dly.  With  what  reason  does  God.  as  the  Creator  of  all  things 
elaim  the  entire  Confidence  of  his  creatures  ! 

He,  who  is  the  Author  of  the  Creation,  can  do  all  things;  is 
every  where ;  knows  every  thing ;  and  controls  the  Universe 
with  an  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion.  He,  who  has  made 
such  various,  rich,  and  abundant  provision  for  the  wants  of  his 
creatures,  can  provide  for  all  their  wants.  He,  who  was  willing 
to  provide  in  the  bountiful  manner,  which  we  actually  see  exist- 
ing, is  reasonably  argued,  and  expected,  to  provide  all  other 
things,  which  are  either  necessary  or  useful.  If  they  please  him, 
he  cannot  but  be  expected  to  give  to  them  freely  ;  if  they  obey 
him,  they  will  certainly  please  him ;  and  if  they  are  willing  to 
do  that,  which  their  own  minds,  candidly  employed,  and  enlight- 
ened by  his  Word,  must  of  course  declare  to  be  right,  they  will 
certainly  obey  him.  The  path,  therefore,  which  leads  to  the 
most  ample  supplies  of  all  their  real  wants,  and  the  attainment 
of  all  real  good,  is  open,  direct,  and  certain.  Nor  can  any  rea- 
son be  given,  why  they  should  refuse,  or  neglect,  to  pursue  this 
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highway  to  the  divine  and  eternal  possession.  How  rich,  how 
vast,  how  glorious  a  work  is  the  visible  creation !  With  what 
endless  multitudes  of  creatures  is  it  replenished!  With  what  in- 
numerable blessings  is  it  stored!  All  these  sprang  from  the  mere 
goodness  and  bounty  of  the  Creator.  Who  can  limit  such  boun- 
ty, even  in  thought?  Who  can  imagine  a  real  want,  which  it  is 
not  able,  and  willing,  to  supply  ?  How  plainly,  then,  ought  all 
those  creatures,  not  only  to  wait  on  him,  but  to  trust  in  him  also, 
thai  he  may  give  them  all  blessings  in  due  season  ! 

Particularly,  when  his  children  remember,  that  he  has  created 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  their  reception,  and  adorned  and  en- 
riched it  with  every  thing,  which  can  contribute  to  their  happi- 
ness and  glory  ;  they  cannot  but  discern,  and  feel,  that  he  claims 
from  them,  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  all  possible  confidence,  as 
well  as  reverence  and  love.  In  the  Scriptures,  he  has  disclos- 
ed to  tlicm,  that  here  there  is  made  all  the  provision,  which  they 
can  need,  and  far  more  than  they  can  ask,  or  conceive;  and 
that,  however  enlarged  may  be  their  faculties  and  views,  they 
will  through  eternity  receive  all,  which  they  can  ever  desire. 
Of  the  power  of  God  to  fulfil  these  promises  they  are  completely 
assured  by  the  effects,  which  it  has  produced  in  the  visible  Crea- 
tion. Of  his  willingness  to  perform  them,  and  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  wish,  they  are  furnished  with  no  unhappy  evidence, 
in  the  provision,  which  he  so  bountifully  makes  for  rebels  and 
apostates,  in  the  present  world.  When  they  add  to  this  the  gift  of 
his  own  Son,  whom  he  did  not  spare,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all ;  they  are  completely  assured  that  he  will  also  with  him  freely 
give  them  all  things. 

3dly.  Huw  amazing  and  glorious  a  Being  does  God  appear  in 
the  character  of  Creator  ! 

Of  what  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  must  He  be  pos- 
sessed, who  has  done  all  these  things ;  who  is,  who  lives,  and 
who  acts,  through  all  the  worlds  in  immensity ;  who  contrived 
them,  and  brought  them  into  being;  who  stored  them  with  such 
abundant  furniture,  and  filled  them  with  such  multitudes  of  in- 
habitants ;  who  controls  them  with  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  with 
an  omniscient  eye ;  and  who  will  advance  them  for  ever  in  their 
progress  towards  perfection  !    All  these  things  are  only  displays 
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of  the  Godhead.  In  them  all,  Jehovah  is  seen  in  forms  of  beau- 
ty, wisdom,  goodness,  life,  joy,  loveliness,  and  greatness,  which 
transcend  both  number  and  comprehension. 

4thly.  HoTo  ought  this  great  and  axvful  Being  to  be  feared  by 
his  Intelligent  creattires  ? 

How  ought  toe,  particularly,  to  realize  his  presence,  agency, 
character,  and  will,  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  obey, 
and  the  supreme  interest  which  we  have  in  doing,  his  pleasure ! 
His  right  to  dispose  of  us  cannot  be  denied.  The  rectitude  of 
his  pleasure  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  on  him 
our  all  depends.  How  indispensable  is  it,  therefore,  that  we 
act  in  all  things,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  his  favour,  and, 
in  this,  the  only  possible  manner,  to  obtain  his  blessing. 

On  the  contrary,  what  madness  must  it  be  to  forget,  disobey, 
and  provoke  him !  Think  what  it  is  to  be  found  fighting  against 
God.  Hast  thou,  says  Jehovah  to  Job,  an  arm  like  God  ^  or 
canst  thou  thunder  zoith  a  voice  like  him  ?  Then  I  will  confess  unto 
thee,  that  thine  own  right  hand  can  save  thee.  What  evil  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  his  anger  ?  What  terrible  proofs  have  been 
given  of  its  dreadful  efficacy,  in  his  ancient  dispensations  to  the 
Antediluvians,  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to 
the  Israelites,  both  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  land  of  Canaan ! 
What  awful  specimens  are  even  now  continually  seen  of  his  dis- 
pleasure against  this  polluted  world,  in  the  ravages  of  the  storm, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  volcano,  and  the  more  extensive  evils  of 
pestilence  and  famine  ! 

5thly.  How  miserable  must  be  the  condition  of  those,  icAo  have 
no  interest  in  the  favour  of  God  ! 

God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good,  which  is  found,  or  will  ever 
be  found,  in  the  Universe.  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect 
gift,  is  from  above  ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  Wherev- 
er, then,  he  refuses  to  give,  it  is  certain,  that  no  enjoyment  can 
be  found.  How  dreadful,  of  course,  how  solitary,  how  friend- 
less, how  forlorn,  must  the  situation  of  a  creature  be,  if  he  werr 
banished  for  ever  from  the  presence,  favour,  and  love,  of  God  I 
Were  the  Sun,  as  the  Heathen  supposed,  an  intelligent  being, 
capable  of  being  pleased  and  displeased,  and  of  communicating 
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and  withholding  his  light  and  warmth  at  pleasure ;  how  lonely, 
dark,  and  wretched,  would  be  the  condition  of  men,  if  he  should 
withdraw  his  beams  from  this  world,  and  permit  them  never  more 
to  shine  ?  of  men  consigned  to  everlasting  night,  and  everlast- 
ing winter;  who  should  yet  live,  in  this  cold  and  dreary  solitude, 
and  know,  and  feel,  their  wretched  condition  :  while  at  the  same 
time  they  also  knew,  that  other  favoured  and  happy  beings,  in 
all  other  respects  resembling  themselves,  were  in  full  possession 
of  the  life-giving  influence,  and  cheering  splendour,  of  this  glo- 
rious luminary.  God  is  the  Sun  of  the  intelligent  and  im- 
mortal world.  Wherever  he  shines,  there  is  light,  and  peace, 
and  hope,  and  joy :  wherever  he  withdraws  his  beams,' all  is 
darkness  and  desolation  for  ever. 

On  this  subject,  I  am  apprehensive,  that  Christians  do  not  me- 
ditate, nor  converse,  nor  Ministers  preach,  so  frequently  and 
so  fervently,  as  their  interest,  and  their  duty,  plainly  require. 
The  Apostles  have  dwelt  often,  and  extensively,  on  the  pros- 
pects, the  joys,  and  the  glories,  of  Heaven.  In  this  respect 
they  are  obviously  patterns  to  all  succeeding  Preachers.  Chris- 
tians are  in  the  Scriptures  often  invited  to  meditate  on  heavenly 
things ;  and  presented  with  the  most  sublime,  alluring,  and  de- 
lightful, objects  of  a  heavenly  nature,  to  engage  them  in  such 
meditations.  They  are  directed,  also,  to  set  thei?-  affections  on 
things  above  ;  commanded  to  have  their  conversation  in  heaven, 
and  not  on  the  earth;  and  reminded  that  in  a  humble  and  figura- 
tive sense,  they  are  already  come  to  the  J^ezo  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  glorious  beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited,  by  entering  the 
Church  of  God  in  the  present  world.  All  these  precepts  they 
are  bound  implicitly  to  obey. 

When  we  approach  the  table  of  Christ,  we  are  by  the  strong- 
est motives  compelled  to  remember,  that  the  exalted  end  of  his 
Mediation  was  to  open  this  happy  world  for  the  reception  of  his 
followers  ;  an  end,  purchased  with  tears,  and  blood.  This  end 
is  the  most  illustrious,  and  delightful,  of  which  we  can  form  a 
conception:  And  the  means,  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished, 
are  the  most  sublime  display  of  infinite  good-will,  which  the  Uni- 
verse has  ever  beheld. 

When  Christians  approach  the  table  of  their  communion,  they 
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approach  it,  to  commemorate  their  Saviour.  What  do  they  com- 
memorate ?  His  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  exalta- 
tion:  a  life  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  sorrow;  a  death  of 
shame,  and  agony  ;  a  resurrection  to  endless  life  ;  an  exaltation 
to  infinite  glory.  Whither  has  he  gone  ?  To  Heaven.  Whi- 
ther are  they  going  ?  To  the  same  happy  world,  fn  my  Father'' s 
house,  said  this  Divine  Person,  as  he  was  advancing  near  to  the 
grave,  are  many  mansions.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go,  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself  j  thai 
where  J  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.  Can  Christians,  then,  fail  to 
look  often  to  that  delightful  world,  where  their  Saviour  dwells, 
and  where  they  are  all  finally  to  be  assembled  in  his  presence  ? 
Will  not  the  remembrance  of  the  fulness  of  joy,  the  pleasures 
which  flow  for  ever  in  this  region  of  Immortality,  awaken  in  the 
most  ardent  manner,  their  admiration,  their  love,  their  gratitude, 
and  their  praise,  to  Him,  who  formed  it  in  the  beginning;  who 
stored  it  with  glory,  life,  and  joy ;  who  ascended  the  cross,  thai 
he  might  open  its  everlasting  doors,  for  their  admission  to  its 
infinite  blessings. 

To  enhance  all  these  views  and  affections,  let  them  remember 
also,  that  in  the  same  wonderful  manner  he  redeemed  them  from 
the  deplorable  character  of  sin,  and  the  miseries  of  perdition. 
That  Divine  Spirit,  who  renews  them  in  righteousness,  and  true 
holiness,  unto  every  good  work,  entered  upon  this  benevolent  of- 
fice, only  in  consequence  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  But  for 
this  Mediation,  no  child  of  Adam  would  ever  have  been  renewed. 
Sin  unmingled,  unrestrained,  and  endless,  would  have  prevailed 
throughout  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  all  the  ages  of  time.  The 
way  to  Heaven  would  have  been  unknown.  The  only  path 
from  this  world  would  have  gone  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

In  how  interesting  a  manner,  then,  is  heaven  now  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  the  end  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ? 
Here  Christ  dies  again,  in  a  figure  pre-eminently  affecting ;  and 
shows  us  his  broken  body,  and  bleeding  wounds,  as  the  price 
which  he  paid  to  procure  for  us  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  his  followers  before  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
No  other  hand  could  have  opened  the  gates  of  life.     No  other 
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Atonement  could  have  expiated  our  sins.  No  other  means  could 
have  procured  the  sanctification  of  our  Souls  by  the  Spirit  of 
grace  ;  and  thus  fitted  us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and 
made  them  blessings  to  us.  But  for  him,  the  best  of  men  would 
have  gone  down  to  the  world  of  woe.  By  him,  every  good  man 
will  be  raised  to  the  glory,  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before, 
ever  the  world  zvas. 
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For  hy  hint  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  thai 
are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  rvhether  they  be  Thrones,  or 
Dominions,  or  Principalities,  or  Powers  :  all  things  wen  created 
hy  him,  and  for  him. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  began  the  examination  of  the  works  oj 
God,  with  some  considerations  on  the  Heavens.  I  shall  now  pur- 
sue the  same  subject,  in  several  observations  concerning  those 
beings,  who  were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  highest  heavens. 

As  all  our  knowledge  concerning  this  subject  is  derived  from 
the  Scriptures,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  discussion  to  the  in- 
formation, which  they  communicate;  reserving  such  views,  as 
Reason  has  been  able  to  form  of  it,  to  the  discourse,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  devote  to  a  consideration  of  the  existence,  and  character, 
of  Fallen  Angels, 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principali' 
ties,  and  Powers  ^  names,  which  are  fairly  supposed  to  denote 
different  orders  of  the  Angelic  host,  and  to  indicate,  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  things  in  heaven ;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ,  for 
his  own  use  and  purposes.  Among  other  things,  conveyed  to  tt?^ 
by  this  assertion,  the  following  Doctrine  is  evidently  one: 

That  the  Angels  are  a  part  of  the  Crmiion  of  God. 

Vol.  I.  38 
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It  is  a  lact  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Scriptdres  teach  us 
scarcely  any  thing  concerning  any  of  the  worlds,  included  under 
the  general  name  of  heavens,  except  the  supreme  Heaven.  The 
reason  is,  I  think,  not  difficult  to  be  divined.  With  other  hea- 
venly worlds,  we  have  no  direct  concern.  Whatever  knowledge, 
therefore,  we  might  be  supposed  to  attain  about  them,  or  their 
inhabitants,  would  be  a  mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  inca- 
pable of  being  directed  to  any  valuable  end.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  powerful  principle,  we  should  in  all  probability  have 
been  led  away  by  such  communications,  if  they  had  been  made, 
from  those  things,  which  we  need,  and  ought,  to  know.  Few 
affections  of  the  human  mind  have  more  influence  over  its'  con- 
duct, than  curiosity.  Well-directed,  and  carefully  kept  within 
proper  bounds,  it  is  eminently  profitable  to  man,  by  prompting  him 
unceasingly  to  useful  inquiries,  and  improvements  in  knowledge  ; 
but,  when  suflercd  to  w^ander  without  restraint,  it  conducts  to  mere 
gratification,  and^efrauds  the  soul  of  real  good. 

But  with  (he  Heaven  of  Heavens,  we  have  a  continual  and  most 
important  concern.  This  glorious  and  delightful  world  is  the 
place,  to  which  all  our  ultimate  views  arc  directed  by  our  Maker; 
the  home,  to  which  he  invites  us  to  look,  as  our  final  rest  from 
every  trouble ;  and  the  final  seat  of  all  the  enjoyment,  which  we 
are  capable  of  attaining.  With  its  inhabitants,  we  shall,  if  we 
are  wise,  become  familiarly  acquainted,  and  intimately  united ; 
and  shall  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  through  ages  which  cannot  end. 
Of  this  world,  therefore,  and  those  who  dwell  in  it,  we  need  in- 
formation, various  and  extensive.  Accordingly,  God  has  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  a  considerable  extent,  opened  heaven  to  our  view; 
and  furnished  us,  in  many  particulars,  with  an  account  of  the 
happy  beings,  who  inhabit  it ;  of  the  Rank,  or  Station,  which  they 
hold  in  his  great  kingdom;  the  Attributes,  of  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed; and  the  Employments,  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Under 
these  three  heads,  I  propose  to  consider  them,  at  the  present  time. 
To  an  audience,  possessed  of  so  many  advantages  for  estimating 
the  comparative  importance  of  subjects  of  contemplation,  and 
particularly  the  comparative  worth  of  Intelligent  beings,  it  is  rea- 
sonably hoped,  that  a  subject  of  such  inherent  dignity  cannot  be 
indifferent.     Especially,  as  this  subject  is  scarcely  at  all  intro- 
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duced  into  the  Desk,  and  is  but  too  unlrequently,  a  topic  of  private 
contemplation;  and,  as  it  will  of  course  iiave  in  some  degree  tiie 
advantage  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of  nobleness  ;  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected to  gain,  at  least,  the  transient  attention,  which  such  a  dis- 
cussion demands. 

That  Angels  are  the  beings,  intended  by  the  phraseology  of 
ihc  text,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  four  titles,  by  which  they 
are  here  denoted,  probably  indicate  four  different  orders  of  these 
heavenly  beings;  or,  perhaps,  may  be  used  as  a  general  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  orders,  into  which  they  are  divided.  Beside 
the  general  name  of  Angds.  or  Messengers,  derived  from  their  pe- 
culiar employment,  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  fol- 
lowing; ©povoi.  Thrones^  K\j^ioTriTsg,Dominmis ;  A^p^ai,  Principali- 
ties, or  Governments  ;  ^uvuij^sig.  Powers  ;  E^idiai,  Authorities  j  Zwa, 
Living  Ones  ;  Cherubim,  Knoroing  Ones,  or  those  in  xvhom  is  ful- 
ness of  knowledge  ;  Seraphim,  or  burning  ones  ;  Elohim,  Gods  ^  be- 
side the  name  of  Princes,  used  by  the  Angel  in  Dan.  x.  13,  and 
probably  equivalent  to  one  of  the  five  first  appellations.  All 
these  names,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  are 
plainly,  and  strongly,  significant  of  their  great  importance. 
With  the  greatest  probability,  however,  they  are  names,  very 
imperfectly  descriptive  of  their  natures ;  although,  without  a, 
doubt,  they  are  the  most  suitable,  which  human  language  contains. 
As  words  are,  of  necessity,  expressive  of  such  ideas,  as  those 
who  use  them  possess;  and  as  men,  from  a  want  of  correspond- 
ence with  Angels,  have  no  direct,  or  original,  ideas,  concerning 
them ;  it  is  plain,  that  all  words,  chosen,  from  human  language, 
to  describe  the  nature  of  these  celestial  beings,  must  exhibit  them 
very  inadequately  and  imperfectly.  Still,  these  names  are  very 
forcible  declarations  of  their  supreme  distinction  among  created 
Intelligences,  and  the  important  character,  which  they  hold  in 
the  Universe. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  names  given  lu 
Angels  in  the  text,  are  used  metonymically  :  the  adjunct  being 
all  along  chosen  to  denote  the  subject ;  or  the  thing  possessed, 
the  possessor.  Thus  Thrones  are  substituted  for  those  who  sit 
on  them  ;  Dominions  and  Principalities,  for  those  who  hold  them ; 
;ind  Powers  and  Authorities,  for  those  by  whom  they  are  exercised. 
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It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Angels  are  also  called  Morning 
Stars  ;  to  denote  their  peculiar  beauty  and  splendour  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  not  improbably  as  Harbingers  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  :  and  Sons  of  God ;  to  teach  us,  that  they  are 
nearly  connected  with  the  Creator,  dwell  in  his  house  as  chil- 
dren, and  enjoy  his  parental  presence,  care,  and  love. 

From  all  these  observations,  united,  it  is  evident,  that  Angels 
are  possessed  of  pre-eminent  dignity,  importance,  and  distinc- 
tion, in  the  divine  kingdom  :  since  all  these  names  are  given  to 
them  by  God  himself;  and  are  used,  therefore,  to  indicate  their 
true  and  proper  character.  This  character  I  shall  now  attempt 
summarily  to  exhibit,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Scriptures ; 
and  according  to  the  scheme  of  dihcourse,  which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

I.  Angels  are  the  highest  Order  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  manifest,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  several  names,  given  to  them  in  the  text,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Scriptures.  As  these  names  respect  the  kingdom  of  God 
at  large,  without  a  limitation  to  any  particular  part  of  that  king- 
dom; so  they  are  to  be  understood,  as  being  Thrones,  Domin- 
ions, Principalities,  and  Powers,  in  the  immense  and  eternal  em- 
pire of  Jehovah.  Angels,  therefore,  who  are  called  by  these 
names,  are  the  beings,  who  under  God,  the  supreme  Ruler,  hold, 
throughout  his  dominion,  authority  and  power.  All  other  finite 
beings  are,  therefore,  beneath  them  in  dignity,  and  subordinate 
to  them  in  station. 

The  same  truth  is  also  completely  evident  from  the  place  as- 
signed them  for  their  residence.  /  am  Gabriel,  said  the  Angel, 
who  appeared  to  Zachariah  in  the  temple  ;  /  am  Gabriel,  who 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God.  And  before  the  throne,  says  St, 
John,  there  was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  chrystal ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  Living 
Ones, full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.  And  they  rest  not,  day  and 
night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was, 
and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come  !  Rev.  iv.  6,  8.  And  again,  Rev« 
vii.  11,  All  the  Angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  wor- 
shipped God,  saying,  Amen.  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died, 
says  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  I  saw  also  Jehovah  sitting  upon,  a  throne. 
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high  and  lifted  up ;  and  his  train  Jilled  the  temple.  Above  it 
stood  the  Seraphim  j  each  one  had  six  xcings  ;  and  one  cried  to 
another,  and  said,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts  !  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.  In  the  same  manner,  is  the  same 
subject  exhibited  to  us,  and  with  a  sublimity  not  inJeiior,  by  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  concerning  the  Cherubim  5  and  by  the  Pro- 
phet Daniel,  concerning  the  myriads  of  the  heavenly  host.  An- 
gels, then,  surround  the  throne  of  God,  stand  in  his  immediate 
and  awful  presence,  and  worship  continually  at  his  feet.  What 
beings,  let  me  ask,  can  we  rationally  suppose  would  be  admitted  to 
a  communion  so  intimate  with  their  Creator,  an  access  to  him 
so  near,  a  distinction  so  wonderful  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but 
one  answer.  Every  man  will  without  hesitation  say,  "  None, 
but  those  who  sustain  the  first  character,  and  the  highest  station 
among  created  beings." 

Nor  is  the  same  truth  much  less  evident  from  the  glory  and 
splendour,  with  which  these  celestial  beings  have  customaiily 
appeared  in  the  present  world.  When  the  Angel  came  to  roll 
iiway  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  his  countenance  was 
like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snoto  ;  and  for  fear  of 
him,  the  keepers  became  as  dead  men.  And  I  saw,  says  St.  John, 
another  mighty  Angel  come  doiim  from  Heaven,  clothed  zoith  a 
iloud ;  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  zvas  as  it 
were  the  Sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire.  All  these  circum- 
stances of  splendour,  greatness,  and  awfulness,  surrounded  these 
illustrious  beings,  while  employed  as  the  Ministers  of  God  in  exe 
cuting  his  commands.  They  were,  therefore,  the  proper  emblems 
of  their  character,  and  the  proper  accompaniments  of  their  station. 
But  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  concerning  the  suitableness  of  these 
circumstances  to  beings  of  a  character  and  station,  superior  to 
every  created  thing,  w^hich  we  are  able  to  conceive.  Beings,  of 
Avhom  this  is  the  ordinary  dress,  and  characteristical  splendour, 
must  undoubtedly  be  exalted  above  all  others,  hitherto  supposed 
by  the  mind  of  man. 

II.  Angels  are  endowed  loith  the  noblest   created  Attribute)^. 

They  are  endowed, 

1st.    fVith  wonderful  Pozoer. 

This  perfection  of  Angels  is  forcibly  indicated  by  the  f»(  i. 
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that  the  name  Power,  or  Might,  is  in  several  places  given  to 
them  in  the  Gospel.  No  stronger  testimony  of  their  high  pos- 
session of  this  attribute  can  be  conveyed  by  a  single  word  ;  for  i( 
is  a  direct  declaration  that  their  nature  is  pozoer  itself.  In  Psalm 
ciii.  20,  Dai'id  exclaims,  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  Angels,  zoho  ex- 
cel ill  strength.  A  strong  Angel,  and  a  mighty  Angel,  are  also 
phrases  in  tiie  Apocalypse,  expressive  of  the  same  character. 

Pioofs  of  the  Power,  with  which  these  exalted  beings  are  en- 
dowed, and  of  the  amplest  kind,  are  in  several  instances  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures.  An  Angel  destroyed,  in  three  days, 
threescore  and  ten  thousand  persons  out  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  An 
Angel  destroyed,  in  one  night,  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib ,  an  hun- 
dred fourscore  and  five  thousand  men.  Angels  also  are  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  as  holding  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven  ;  and  as  executing  in  a  long  succession,  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  this  evil  world,  with  a  series  of  efforts,  demanding 
power  utterly  incomprehensible  by  us.  In  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter of  this  book,  particularly,  one  of  them  is  exhibited  as  binding 
that  fierce  and  strong  Spirit,  the  Prince  of  the  pozoer  of  the  air, 
who  has  so  extensively  and  dreadfully  distressed  this  unhappy 
world  ;  as  casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  as  setting  a 
seal  upon  him,  that  he  shoidd  deceive  the  nations  no  more,  until 
the  thousand  years  should  he  fulfilled.  In  all  these  instances, 
Angels  are  exhibited  as  endowed  with  might,  to  which  other  In- 
telligent creatures  can  make  no  pretensions,  and  of  which  men 
cannot  even  form  any  adequate  conception. 

2dly.  Angels  are  also  possessed  of  Activity  equally  wonderful. 

in  Psalm  civ.  4,  quoted  Hebrews  i.  7,  their  nature,  in  this 
particular,  is  summarily  described  in  this  remarkable  declaration  : 
Who  maketh  his  Augels  spirits,  and  his  Ministers  a  faming  fire. 
The  word  here  rendered  spirits  most  usually  signifies  winds.  In 
either  sense,  the  phraseology  forcibly  declares  the  eminent  ac- 
tivity of  the  beings  described  by  it,  who  are  thus  represented  as 
moving  with  the  swiftness  of  winds,  or  spirits,  and  operating 
with  the  astonishing  energy  of  flaming  fire. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  emphatically  taught  in  the  frequent 
attribution  of  many  zoings  to  the  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  other 
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orders  of  Angels.   This,  we  know,  is  a  representation  merely  sym- 
bolical ;  and  the  language  of  the  symbol  cannot  be  misconstrued. 

But  the  following  story,  in  the  Prophet  Daniel^  exhibits  this 
doctrine  with  unrivalled  force  ;  and  will  preclude  tiie  necessity  of 
any  further  illustration.  Chapter  ix.  verse  3,  and  20 — 23.  And  I 
f!et  my  fact  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplication, 
7oith  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes.  And  while  I  zoas  speak- 
ing, and  praying,  and  confessing  my  sin,  and  the  sin  of  nty  peo- 
ple Israel,  and  presenting  my  supplication  before  the  Lord  my  God, 
for  the  holy  mountain  of  my  God  j  Yea,  while  1  zuas  speaking  in, 
prayer,  even  the  man  Gabriel,  rohoni  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the 
beginning,  being  caused  to  fly  szoiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of 
the  evening  oblation.  And  he  info)-rned  me,  and  talked  zvith  me, 
and  said,  O  Daniel,  I  am  nozo  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  un- 
derstanding. At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications,  the  command- 
ment came  forth  ;  and  I  am  come  to  shezo  thee  :  for  thou  art  greatly 
beloved:  therefore  understand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision. 

From  this  remarkable  story,  we  learn,  that  sometime  in  the  day, 
Daniel  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord  in  fasting  and  prayer  ;  that,  after 
his  prayer  was  begun,  the  commandment  was  given  to  Gabriel  to 
explain  to  him  the  vision  and  the  prophecy.  In  verses  20  and 
21,  we  are  told,  that  Gabriel  came  to  him,  while  he  was  speak- 
ing; that  this  was  his  evening  prayer;  and  that  during  the  time, 
m  which  he  was  employed  in  uttering  his  prayer,  Gabriel  came 
from  the  supreme  Heaven  to  this  world.  This  is  a  rapidity  ex- 
ceeding all  the  comprehension  of  the  most  active  imagination ; 
surpassing,  beyond  any  comparison,  the  amazing  swiftness  of 
light.  Light,  we  know,  is  several  years  in  coming  from  such 
fixed  stars,  as  are  visible  to  the  eye  of  man.  But  there  is  the 
best  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  those  stars  ;  so  as,  not  improbably,  to  be  a 
Heaven  to  them,  as  the  starry  -firmament  is  to  us.  The  Poet, 
therefore,  is  justified  by  this  wonderful  fact  in  that  forcible  ex- 
pression, 

•'  The  speed  of  Gods,"  (Angels,)  "  time  counts  not." 

No  stronger  exhibition  can  be  asked,  or  given,  of  the  activity  of 
ihose  celestial  beings. 
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odly.  Angels  art   endued  with  tinfading  and  immortal  Youth. 

Of  this  doctrine,  wc  have  many  most  decisive  testimonies  in 
tlic  Scriptures.  Pai-ticularly,  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  the 
name  Zwa,  Living  Ones,  given  them  by  St.  John  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  by  Ezekiel  in  the  first  Chapter,  and  several  othei- 
parts  of  his  j)rophecy.  By  this  name,  we  are  taught,  that  life  is 
the  proper  nature,  a  pre-eminent  and  glorious  characteristic,  of 
Angels  ;  life  in  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  degree  ;  the  most 
perfect  manifestation  of  that  quickening  energy,  which  Christ  at- 
triliutes  to  the  Father,  and  challenges  to  himself,  as  an  exclusive, 
appropriate,  and  wonderful,  attribute  of  the  Godhead. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  An- 
gels, who  appeared  to  Mary,  in  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  These 
illustrious  persons  were  then,  at  the  least,  four  thousand  years  old- 
Still  they  appeared  as  young  men  ;  and  in  all  that  long  succession 
of  ages  had  undergone  no  decay.  Their  youth,  a  bright  and 
beautiful  blossom,  still  shone  with  all  its  lustre,  and  fragrance  : 
and  directly  indicated,  that  it  was  superior  both  to  accident  and 
time  ;  and  would,  after  many  such  flights  of  years,  survive  in  all 
its  vigour;  being  destined,  as  well  as  fitted,  for  immortality. 
Even  this  is  probably  an  imperfect  representation  of  this  glori- 
ous subject.  The  youth  of  Angels  is,  like  their  other  attributes,, 
formed  to  refine,  improve,  and  brighten  for  ever. 

4thly.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  Intellectual  Facul- 
ties, and  are  of  course  possessed  of  Knowledge,  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  created  beings. 

This  character  of  these  heavenly  inhabitants  is  presented  ta 
us  in  the  Scriptures  in  many  forms.  The  Living  Ones,  mention- 
ed by  the  Apostle  John,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  are  declared 
to  have  been  full  of  eyes  within;  that  is,  to  have  been  all  sense, 
all  intellect,  all  consciousness ;  turning  their  attention  every  way ; 
beholding  at  once  all  things  within  the  reach  of  their  under- 
standing ;  and  discerning  them  with  a  clearness  of  perception, 
which  is  the  most  perfect  created  semblance  of  the  intuitive,  and 
boundless,  views  of  the  Omniscient  Mind. 

The  face,  also,  of  a  Man,  attributed  to  one  of  these  illustrious 
beings  by  St.  John,  and  to  all  those,  who  appeared  to  Ezekiel,  by 
that  prophet,  is  another  ascription  of  this  character  to  Angels. 
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The  face  of  a  Man  was,  among  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  na- 
tions, the  standing  symbol  of  IntelligmcK ;  and  denotes,  here, 
fhe  superior  possession  of  this  attribute  by  those,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed. 

Angels  were  originally  formed  with  an  entire  freedom  from 
sin,  the  only  source  of  prejudice,  and  the  chief  source  of  error. 
Their  faculties  were,  at  fii-st,  such  as  become  the  Morning  slarn 
of  the  highest  Heavens ;  the  Sons  of  God,  intended  to  surround  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  and  to  hold  the  chief  places  of  power,  dis- 
tinction, and  glory,  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  They  were  such,  as 
to  become  those,  to  whom,  in  the  beginning*,  was  given  by  God 
himself  the  name  Cherub,  or  fulness  of  knoioledge.  They  were 
such,  in  a  word,  as  to  become  their  other  transcendent  at(ril)utc5 
of  power,  youth,  and  activity;  and  the  exalted  stations,  which 
they  were  destined  to  fill  for  ever. 

With  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  their  fa<iil'J*cs,  has  the  place  of 
their  residence  in  this  respect  exactly  accorded.  They  have 
ever  dwelt  in  the  world,  where  truth  reigns  without  opposition  ; 
where  knowledge  is  the  universal  state  and  character;  where  all 
mysteries  are  continually  disclosed ;  and  where  the  nature  and 
propriety  of  both  the  means,  and  the  ends,  of  providence  are, 
more  than  in  any  part  of  the  universe,  unfolded.  There,  dai/  and 
night  for  six  thousand  years,  they  have  been  unceasingly  employ- 
ed in  studying  the  works  of  God.  Weariness  and  decay  they 
know  not.  Strength  of  understanding  in  them,  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing impaired.  Every  object  of  investigation  is  to  them  delight- 
ful ;  and  every  faculty,  by  its  nature,  susceptible  of  improvement. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  extent  of  their  attainments  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ? 

Beyond  this,  the  favour  of  God  is  extended  to  them  in  a  de- 
gree, incomprehensible  by  such  minds  as  ours.  To  communi- 
cate just,  and  extensive,  views  of  his  works  to  these  glorious  be- 
ings, is  declared  to  be  his  especial  intent  in  the  creation  of  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ^  ;  and  peculiarly  his  manifold  wisdom  in  his  dis- 
pensations to  the  Church.     No  communication  on  his  part,  and 

*  See  Gen.  iii.  24.  +  See  Eph.  iii.  9,  10. 
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no  attciinmont  on  theirs,  can  be  imagined  loo  great  for  this  divine 
purpose,  or  the  goodness  by  which  it  was  formed. 

In  Matthew  xxiv.  36,  our  Saviour  declares,  that  of  that  day, 
viz.  llicday  of  his  coming  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Arnoa;- 
dh  no  one,  not  even  the  Angels  of  heaven.  This  appeal,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  passage  in  the  comm.on  acceptation,  can  have/orce, 
and  pertinence,  oidy  on  the  supposition,  that  nothing,  which  is 
known,  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  is  hidden  from  Angels; 
and  is,  therefore,  a  complete  proof  of  the  entire  superiority  of 
ihcir  intellectual  nature,  and  attainments,  to  those  of  any  other 
created  being. 

5thly.  Angels  are  possessed  of  consummate  Holiness. 

The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  so  multiform,  and  so  abundant,  in 
rhe  Scriptures,  that  no  particular  proof,  or  illustration,  seems  to 
be  necessary.  Their  joy  and  praise  at  the  Creation,  their  divine 
transport  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  union  of  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  good-zoill  towards  men,  disclosed  by  that 
wonderful  event,  and  their  noble  and  disinterested  exultation  ia 
the  repentance  of  ruined  sinners,  are  all  sublime  manifestations 
of  the  unalloyed  holiness,  of  the  pre-eminent  beauty  of  mind,  pos- 
sessed by  this  dignified  order  of  beings.  The  name  Seraphimj 
or  burning  ones,  is,  also,  a  most  forcible  representation  of  this  ex- 
alted character.  In  this  name,  the  mind  of  an  angel  is  exhibited 
as  enkindled  with  one  intense  and  eternal  flame  of  divine  love, 
burning  with  a  clear,  unceasing,  perpetual  ardency  and  splen- 
dour. Such  a  love,  we  cannot  but  see,  is  entirely  suited  to  the 
character  of  those,  who  stand  before  God,  dwell  in  his  house,  en- 
joy his  favour,  and  exercise  the  glorious  offices  of  his  kingdom. 
In  accordance  with  this  character,  the  four  Living  Ones,  who  are 
exhibited  as  Representatives  of  the  Angelic  host  in  the  heavens, 
manifest  their  exalted  love  to  the  great  Author  of  their  blessings, 
by  celebrating,  with  an  unceasing  voice,  his  infinite  holiness  and 
excellency,  throughout  the  never-ending  progress  of  their  being. 
In  this  glorious  employment,  also,  all  the  innumerable  company 
of  Angels  are  declared  to  unite  with  them,  to  be  animated  by  the 
same  perfect  character,  and  to  harmonize  with  them  in  their 
!)earts,  as  well  as  in  their  songs. 
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REMARKS. 

1st.  How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  this  glorious 
Order  of  hei7is;s  ! 

All  things,  pertaining  to  this  illustrious  subject,  are  cheering, 
luminous,  animating,  and  sublime.  The  very  names,  assigned 
to  Angels  by  their  Creator,  convey  to  us  ideas  })rc-eminenlly 
pleasing,  fitted  to  captivate  the  heart,  and  exalt  the  imagination  : 
ideas  only  cheerful,  refined,  anr]  noble  ;  ideas,  which  dispel 
gloom,  banish  despondency,  enliven  hope,  and  awaken  sincere 
and  unmingled  joy.  They  are  Living  Ones  j  beings,  in  whom 
life  is  inherent  and  instinctive ;  who  sprang  up  under  the  quick- 
ening influence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  l>eneath  the  morn- 
ing of  everlasting  day  ;  who  rose,  expanded,  and  blossomed,  in 
the  uncreated  beam,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and  were 
nourished  by  the  waters  of  immortality.  They  are  Spirits ; 
winged  with  activity,  and  informed  with  power,  which  no  labour 
wearies,  and  no  duration  impairs  :  their  faculties  always  fresh 
and  young;  their  exertions  unceasing  and  wonderful ;  and  their 
destination  noble  and  delightful,  without  example,  and  withouv 
end.  They  are  Burning  Ones,  glowing  with  a  pure  and  serene, 
with  an  intense  and  immortal,  flame  of  divine  love  ;  returning, 
without  ceasing,  the  light  and  warmth,  which  they  have  received 
from  the  great  central  Sun  of  the  Universe ;  reflecting  with  su- 
preme beauty  the  image  of  that  divine  Luminary;  and  univer- 
sally glorious,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  glori/. 

The  place,  in  which  they  dwell,  is  perfectly  suited  to  their 
illustrious  character.  It  is  no  other  than  the  Heaven  of  Hea- 
vens ;  the  first  and  best  world,  that  will  ever  be  created  ;  the 
place,  where  God  himself  delights  peculiarly  to  dwell ;  the  house, 
where  virtue,  peace,  and  joy,  dwelt  in  the  beginning,  and  will 
dwell  for  ever  ;  the  throne  of  boundless  dominion  ;  the  parent 
city  of  the  great  empire  of  Jehov.\h  ;  the  happy  region,  where 
all  things  are  verdant  with   life,  and   blossom  with  immortality. 

The  Station,  which  they  hold,  is  of  the  same  cheerful  and  ele- 
vated nature.  It  is  the  first  station,  allotted  to  created  exist- 
ence. These  sublime  Intelligences,  are  the  immediate  attend- 
ants of  Jehovah:  the  noblp«;  and  prince"  nf  the  Universe.    AM 
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their  c]nj)loyiiients,  all  their  allotments,  are  honourable  and  hap- 
jiy  ;  all  their  destiny,  dignified  and  divine. 

Angels,  then,  present  us  with  an  object  of  contemplation,  re- 
plenished '.\ith  inlierent  light,  beauty,  and  greatness,  with  nothing 
to  larnifh,  nothing  to  impair,  its  lustre ;  nothing  to  alloy  the 
pleasure  of  the  beholder :  a  vivid  landscape,  formed  of  all  the 
fine  varieties  of  novelty  and  greatness,  without  one  misshapen, 
decayed,  or  lifeless  object,  to  lessen  its  perfection  :  a  morning  of 
the  spring,  without  a  cloud  to  overcast  it:  a  sun,  without  a  spot, 
shining  only  with  the  various  colours  of  unmingled  light. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  charming  and  transporting 
scene,  we  instinctively  ask.  What  is  the  source  of  this  unrivalled 
assemblage,  this  unmixed  group  of  objects  so  delightful  ?  The 
answer  is  at  hand.  Holiness  is  the  well-spring,  whence  all  these 
streams  of  beauty  and  pleasure  are  derived.  If  a  single  doubt 
arises  in  our  minds  concerning  this  truth,  it  may  be  removed  in 
I  moment.  Fallen  Angels  were  once  possessed  of  all  these  il- 
lustrious attributes,  and  held  the  exalted  station,  which  is  now 
'■xclusively  enjoyed  by  their  fellows.  Fallen  Angels  are  still 
possessed  in  asi  eminent  degree  of  power,  life,  activity,  and 
knowledge :  but  they  yielded  up  their  holiness,  when  they  re- 
\oIled  from  their  Maker:  and  changed  for  ever  their  character, 
:ind  their  destiny,  by  sinning  against  God.  Sin  converted  them 
into  Fiends,  and  made  Hell  their  habitation.  From  Sin,  that 
dark  and  dreadful  world  derives  all  its  gloom,  sorrow,  and  des- 
pair. Sin  ushered  it  into  being;  raised  its  prison  walls;  bar- 
red its  iron  gates ;  shrouded  its  desolate  regions  in  the  black- 
ness of  darkness;  kindled  the  fires,  by  which  it  is  gloomily  en- 
lightened, and  awakened  all  the  cries,  and  groans,  and  curses, 
and  blasphemies,  which  echo  through  its i  regions  of  sorrow. 
Sin  changed  Angels,  once  suiTounding  the  throne,  and  harmo- 
nizing in  the  praise  of  God,  into  liars,  accusers,  calumniators, 
adversaries,  and  destroyers.  How  amazing  and  dreadful  the 
change  !  How  loathsome,  how  detestable,  the  spirit,  by  which 
it  was  accomplished ! 

2dly.  Hoxo  different  from  these  glorious  and  unspotted  beinge 
are  Men! 

Numerous  are  the  ways,  in  which  we  may,  if  we  please,  de- 
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live  instruction,  improvement,  and  delight,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  iUustrious  race  of  beings.  A  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  them,  and  of  our  circumstances  with  theirs,  will  particular- 
ly tearh  us  our  own  littleness  and  depravity  ;  and  happily,  as 
well  as  naturally,  prepare  us  for  humility  and  reformation. 

Man  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  Intelligent  beings ;  kindred  to  ani- 
mals ;  often  raised  very  little  above  their  level ;  possessed  in  the 
humblest  degree  of  rational  attributes  ;  the  subject  of  extreme 
weakness,  sluggishness,  and  ignorance ;  hastening  with  a  rapid 
tendency  to  decay,  old  age,  and  death  ;  without  love  to  God,  or 
his  fellow-men  ;  depraved  throughout  with  sin  ;  and  voluntarily 
yielded  by  himself  to  final  perdition. 

What  an  affecting  contrast  is  here  presented  to  our  view!  An- 
gels so  great,  virtuous,  and  happy  :  Man  so  little,  sinful,  and 
miserable.  How  deeply  humbled  ought  we  to  be  by  the  sight 
of  this  picture,  presenting  so  just,  as  well  as  forcible,  a  delinea- 
tion of  our  real  character !  How  ashamed  ought  we  to  be  of  our 
impiety,  deceit,  injustice,  unkindness,  pride,  and  vanity  !  For  in 
this  humble  state,  we  are  vain  :  possessed  of  this  guilty  character, 
we  are  proud.  Of  what  are  we  proud  ?  Of  what  are  we  vain  ?  Of 
our  sin,  our  disgrace,  our  folly,  our  frailty,  our  diseases,  or  our 
death  ?  What  beside  these  things  can  we  find  to  excite  our 
pride  ? 

Yet  we  are  proud  and  vain  :  wonderfully  proud  ;  deplorably 
vain.  We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms,  and  pamper- 
(»d  for  corruption  and  the  grave  ;  of  clothes,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  sheep  and  the  silk-worm  ;  of  endowments,  given  us  by  God  ; 
of  wealth,  amassed  by  fraud  and  avarice  ;  and  of  stations,  confer- 
red by  base  favouritism,  and  popular  phrenzy.  Nay,  we  are 
proud  of  profaneness,  cursing,  and  blasphemy.  We  boast  of  bar- 
gains, made  only  by  the  cunning  of  fraud,  or  the  violence  of  op- 
pression. We  glory  in  the  infernal  arts  and  infamous  success 
of  seduction.  We  murder  our  fellow-creatures  in  duels,  and 
wreathe  our  temples  with  garlands  dyed  in  blood.  We  slaughter 
thousands  and  millions  in  war;  plant  laurels  amid  the  bones,  and 
[lourish  them  with  the  blood,  of  those,  whom  we  have  destroyed. 
We  raise  our  thrones  on  the  cemetery  of  buried  nations  ;  and  mis- 
fake  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  surviving  parents,  widows,  and  or- 
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phans,  for  the  trumpet  of  Fame.  In  a  word,  all  that  ought  to  hum- 
ble us  in  the  dust,  all  that  ought  to  clothe  us  in  sackcloth,  and 
cover  us  with  ashes,  all  that  blackens  us  with  disgrace  and  guilt, 
all  that  makes  us  deformed  and  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  is 
converted  by  us  into  the  means  of  pride  and  exultation. 

Angels,  although  so  greatly  exalted  above  men,  are  neither 
proud,  nor  vain.  The  plain  reason  is,  they  arc  not  sinful.  Pride 
and  Vanity  are  derived  from  sin  only  ;  or  rather  sin  is  the  root, 
and  stem,  of  bitterness,  of  which  they  are  the  branches.  To  be 
proud,  or  vain,  then,  is  not  to  resemble  the  holy  Angels,  but  the 
fallen  ones.  Can  this  resemblance  flatter  any  man  ?  a  resemblance 
to  the  worst  and  most  odious  of  all  the  creatures  of  God  ?  Who 
would  not  eagerly  drop  this  wretched  likness,  this  tattered  garb 
of  guilt  and  shame,  assume  a  resemblance  to  the  glorious  beings, 
whom  we  have  been  contemplating,  and  adorn  himself  with  the 
unspotted,  spiritual,  and  never-fading  robe  of  humility  and  right- 
eousness ?  The  faith,  repentance,  and  love,  of  the  Gospel,  are  the 
fine  linen  of  the  saints,  wrought,  and  made  white,  in  the  heavens  ; 
and  with  this  best  robe,  in  his  father's  house,  every  repenting  and 
returning  prodigal  will  be  clothed. 

3dly.  What  a  happy  change  would  be  accomplished  in  this  zvorld, 
if  memo  Old  d  assume  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Angels  ! 

Angels  never  indulge  sloth,  deceit,  wrath,  malice,  envy,  or  im- 
piety. Angels  never  cheat,  corrupt,  betray,  nor  oppress.  Angels 
never  profane  the  name  of  God,  perjure  themselves,  ridicule  sa- 
cred things,  insult  the  Redeemer,  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  deny 
the  being,  the  perfections,  the  word,  or  the  government,  of  God. 
Angels  never  consume  their  time  in  idle  amusements,  or  guilty 
pleasures;  never  slander  each  other,  never  quarrel ;  never  make 
wars  ;  and  never  desire,  nor  plunder,  each  other's  blessings. 
How  miserable  have  men,  by  all  this  conduct,  rendered  this  unhap- 
py world  !  With  what  a  prodigal  hand  do  we  waste  the  blessings, 
given  to  us  by  God  ;  pervert  our  talents,  and  frustrate  the  end  of 
our  being.  With  what  rapacity  and  violence  do  we  plunder  the 
blessings,  and  destroy  the  lives,  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  In  an 
existence,  naturally  accompanied  by  many  evils,  we  are  impa- 
tient to  create  and  multiply  sufferings  ;  to  lessen  the  good,  which 
God  has  given ;  to  shorten  the  period  of  life,  already  so  little : 
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and  to  surround  it  with  miseries  of  our  own  creation.  In  this 
manner,  and  by  ourselves,  the  evils  which  we  suffer  have  been 
immensely  multiplied ;  and  the  world,  destined  for  our  habitation, 
which,  if  we  were  pious,  just,  sincere,  and  kind,  would  be  a  com- 
fortable residence,  has  been  converted  into  a  region  of  sorrow 
and  mourning.  Private  dwellings,  the  proper  mansions  of  peace 
and  love,  have  been  disturbed  by  domestic  broils  :  the  father  con- 
tending against  his  son,  and  the  son  against  his  father;  the  mo- 
ther with  parental  unkindness  provok'mg  her  daughter  to  wrath, 
and  the  daughter,  with  filial  impiety,  revolting  from  her  mother  : 
Brethren  have  become  strangers  to  each  other;  and  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  and  with  such  violence  of  passion,  that  they  have 
been  harder  to  be  won  than  the  bars  of  a  castle.  Neighbourhoods 
have  been  distracted  with  divisions  and  contentions  ;  and  nations 
rent  asunder  by  faction  and  discord.  Empires  have  become 
fields  of  war  and  slaughter  ;  and  the  earth  has  been  changed  into 
a  vast  receptacle  of  misery  and  ruin.  All  this  wretchedness  is 
the  consequence  of  sin  ;  its  immediate  product ;  its  genuine  off- 
spring. Should  we,  then,  drop  this  character ;  would  not  our  con- 
sciences be  more  serene,  our  lives  more  pleasant,  our  families 
more  harmonious,  and  the  world  more  quiet  and  happy  1 

The  mighty  difference  between  Heaven  and  earth,  angels  and 
men,  lies  in  holiness  and  sin.  Angels  are  holy ;  we  are  sinful : 
their  residence  is  happy  ;  ours  in  many  respects  wretched.  This 
world  was  originally  formed  to  be  a  delightful  habitation  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  creation,  was  by  God  himself  pronounced  to  be 
very  good.  Man  was  once  immortal  and  happy  ;  because  he 
wal  just,  kind,  sincere,  humble,  and  pious.  What  has  the  world, 
what  has  man,  gained  by  the  change  ?  The  afflicting  answer  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  word.  God  made  the  earth  a  beautiful  image 
of  Heaven  ;  Man,  by  his  apostasy,  has  changed  it  into  no  obscure 
resemblance  of  Hell.  God  made  man  a  little  lower  than  the  An- 
gels, and  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour :  Man,  being  in  ho- 
nour, abode  not,  but  became  like  the  beasts  which  perish. 
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For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that 
are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  Thrones^  or 
Dominions,  or  Principalities^  or  Powers  :  all  things  were  created 
hy  him,  and  for  him. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  began  a  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  Angels.  After  examining  these  thing? 
generally,  as  imported  by  the  several  names,  given  to  these  illus- 
trious beings  in  the  Scriptures,  I  proposed  to  mention  whatevei 
was  necessary  to  my  design  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  Their  Rank  or  Station  j 

II.  Their  Attributes  ^  and 

III.  Their  Employments. 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  then  considered  at  some  length. 
Under  the  second  head  I  observed,  that  they  are  possessed. 

1st.   Of  Wonderful  Power  ^ 

2dly.   Of  Wonderful  Activity  ; 

3dly.   Of  Immortal   Youth  ; 

4thly.  Of  the  noblest  Intellectual  facidties,  and  of  Knowledge, 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  created  beings  ;  and 

5thly.   Of  consummate  Holiness. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  branch 
of  the  general  subject ;  and  observe. 
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(Jthl)  .  Thai  .IngcL-  are  jjossessed  of  dialtuguiahed  'Loveliness  of 
Character. 

In  the  view  of  jiassioii,  and  taste,  beings  are  lovely,  when  pos- 
sessed of  external  beauty  of  form,  and  gracefulness  of  deport- 
ment. A  comj)lexi()n  finely  coloured  and  blended,  a  figure  finely 
fashioned,  features  happily  turned  and  adjusted,  and  a  demean- 
our elegantly  exhibited,  are  to  our  lancy,  and  our  passions,  so 
engaging  and  lovely,  as  not  unfrequently  to  engross  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind.  Yet  even  zve  are  sensible,  that  these  are  very 
imperfect  objects  of  our  attachment.  Accordingly,  we  speak  of 
them  in  customary  language,  as  things  of  mere  fancy :  unsolid ; 
unenduring  ;  of  little  value;  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  claim- 
ing, or  receiving,  the  sincere  approbation  of  the  judgment,  the 
full  testimony  of  unbiassed  Reason,  on  account  of  any  inherent, 
or  essential  excellence. 

But  there  are  objects  of  a  nobler  kind,  claiming,  in  a  far  higher 
degree,  both  our  affections  and  our  esteem.  All  the  diversities 
of  virtue,  or  holiness,  are  in  their  nature  pre-eminently  lovely. 
Virtue  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
form,  as  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  tenement,  in  which  it  dwells. 
On  this  delightful  object,  the  understanding,  in  spite  of  every  hu- 
man prejudice,  fixes  its  eye  with  unqualified  approbation  ;  ant) 
the  heart,  if  not  wholly  destitute  of  candour,  with  sincere  delight. 
Virtue  is  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  world ;  and,  while  it  en- 
grosses the  attachment,  and  the  homage,  of  Angels  themselves,  is 
regarded  with  entire  complacency  by  its  divine  Author. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  supreme  value  of  this  inestima 
ble  object,  mankind  customarily  speak  of  it  under  its  various 
names,  as  more  excellent,  more  noble,  more  solid,  more  desira- 
ble, and  as  demanding,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  attri- 
bute, the  regard  and  complacency  of  every  Intelligent  being. 
In  this  manner  we  show,  that,  partial  as  we  are,  we  still  prefer 
worth  to  external  beauty  and  grace. 

There  is,  then,  even  in  our  view,  a  higher  and  nobler  loveli- 
ness, than  that  which  engages  our  fancy,  or  our  taste  ;  a  founda- 
tion in  the  nature  of  things  for  more  rational,  more  pure,  and 
more  enduring  attachment.  In  what  does  this  loveliness  con- 
sist ?  In  something  plainly,   which  is  not  found  in  external  forms 
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complexion,  or  gracefulness  ;  somctliin-];,  Avhich  1)c1o!)its  (oiniad, 
.in'l  not  to  person.  It  does  not  consist  in  intdligencp.  Men  of 
the  greatest  iinderstanclintr,  nnd  infoi'innlion,  are  often  odious, 
injurious,  and  deformed  with  all  the  turpitvide,  ever  found  in  the 
human  character.  The  fallen  angels,  also,  are  unrinestionably 
possessed  of  intelligence,  in  degrees  far  sujierior  !n  onr  com- 
})rehension  ;  and  are.  notwithstanding,  the  moi^t  hnffftil  of  all  h-e- 
ings. 

In  the  disposition,  then,  the  only  remaining  cliaracteristieal 
faculty  of  the  mincl,  must  its  amiableness  reside.  But  the  di>po- 
sition  is  lovely,  either  as  it  is  sinful,  or  virtuous;  either  as  it 
hates,  or  loves,  God,  and  other  Intelligent  beings.  To  deter- 
mine in  which  of  these  cases  the  mind  is  lovely,  demands  not 
■^ven  a  question. 

In  virtue,  then,  according  to  the  decision  of  mankind,  sinful  as 
rhey  are,  is  found  the  true  loveliness  of  ["t'^IHireut  beintrs;  that 
which  unbiassed  Reason  ap))roves;  v\  hich  is  ahvay  excellent; 
which  is  uniformly  the  object  of  delifjcht;  which  will  never 
change  ;  and  which  will  never  cease  to  be  desired. 

Of  this  loveliness,  Angels  are  above  all  created  beings  su- 
premely possessed.  Angels  are  sincere,  gentle,  meek,  kind, 
compassionate,  and  perfectly  conformed  to  that  great  moral  prin- 
ciple, communicated  in  tlir>  roords  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  7ohich  he 
said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive.  This  sublime 
excellence,  incomparably  more  precious  than  gold  which  perishefh, 
has  in  them  been,  from  the  beginning,  debased  with  no  alloy, 
tarnished  with  no  spot,  impaired  by  no  length  of  years,  and 
changed  by  no  weakness  or  imperfection.  Free  from  every  de- 
fect, and  every  mixture,  it  has  varied  with  length  of  years  mere- 
ly towards  higher  and  higher  perfection,  and  shone,  not  only 
with  undiminished,  but  with  increased  beauty  and  lustre.  There 
is  no  good,  which  it  is  proper  for  Angels  to  do,  which  they  are 
not  habitually  prepared  to  do.  There  is  no  kindness,  capable 
of  being  suitably  exercised  by  them,  which  they  do  not  in  fact 
exercise.  The  more  their  faculties  are  enlarged ;  the  more  their 
knowledge  is  increased  ;  the  more  their  means  of  usefulness  are 
multiplied ;  the  more  exalted  is  their  excellence,  the  more  disin- 
terested and  noble  their  disposition,  the  more  intense  their  be- 
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uevolcnce,  nncl  the  more  lovely  and  beautiful  their  character. 
The  good,  ivhich  they  have  already  done,  has  only  prepared 
them  to  do  more  and  greater  good ;  and  the  disposition,  with 
which  it  was  done,  has  only  become  stronger  by  every  preceding 
exertion. 

Lot  me  pause,  here,  with  a  momentary  digression  ;  and  per- 
suade you  to  call  to  mind  how  delightful  an  intimate  connection 
must  be  with  even  a  single  rational  being,  who  always  spoke  that 
which  was  true,  and  always  did  that  which  was  just  and  kind  ;  in 
whom  confidence  could  be  reposed  without  a  fear,  and  from  whom 
every  kind  office  might  be  expected,  without  even  a  suspicion  of 
disappointment.  If  the  friendshiji  of  one  such  being  would  be 
a  rich  possession ;  how  inestimable  must  be  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing forever  in  a  world  of  such  friends: 

7th ly.  Angels  arc  invested  with  high  personal  Dignity  and  Glory, 
Dignify  originally  denoted  the  same  with  worth ;  but  is  now 
generally  used  to  signify  that  kind  of  worth,  which  is  elevated  and 
great ^  which  inspires  reverence  and  admiration;  rather  than 
that,  which  is  more  gentle  and  familiar;  as  well  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  it  in  the  conduct,  and  the  honours,  with  which  it  is  consi- 
dered as  suitably  rewarded.  The  spirit  and  character,  formed 
by  the  magnanimous  and  sublimer  virtties,  are  here  intended  by 
personal  dignity  j  and  all  the  honour,  with  which  God  has  invested 
this  character  in  angels,  is  intended  by  personal  glory.  In.  these 
respects,  Angels  are  totally  distinguished  from  all  other  created 
beings. 

This  truth  cannot  but  be  evident  from  the  account,  already 
summarily  given  of  the  attributes,  both  natural  and  moral,  of 
these  exalted  Intelligences.  Their  minds,  it  has  been  shown, 
were  originally  formed  with  vast  capacities,  and  with  an  unmin- 
gled  and  intense  love  of  truth.  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  cha- 
racter and  works  of  Cod ;  subjects  elevated  above  all  height,  and 
extended  above  all  limits;  possessed  of  inherent  grandeur  and 
sublimity  literally  infinite;  fitted  to  awaken  in  every  mind,  form- 
ed with  an  understanding  to  perceive,  and  a  taste,  to  relish  them, 
great  ideas,  and  exalted  conceptions ;  and  calculated  to  inspire 
liabits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  of  the  most  dignified  nature.  To 
these  subjects,  Angels  have  already  devoted  themselves,  through- 
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out  a  vast  period  of  time,  with  supreme  intenseness  and  fervour. 
Their  views  have  been  all  formed  without  error,  decay,  or  weari- 
ness; and  their  relish  for  the  objects  of  their  knowledge  has  only 
been  strengthened  by  indulgence.  Of  course,  their  progress  in 
understanding  has  been  rapid,  and  their  attainments  have  been 
very  great.  Of  course,  also,  their  minds  have  been  continually 
expanded,  and  ennobled,  by  all  the  conceptions,  which  they 
have  entertained  concerning  these  wonderful  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conscious  exercise  of  such  vast  power 
and  activity,  and  the  possession  of  ever  vigorous,  ever  bloom- 
ing youth,  destined  to  survive,  and  triumph,  over  time  and  labour, 
must  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  personal  importance,  which, 
tempered  and  refined  by  perfect  humility,  cannot  but  be  elevated 
in  a  manner,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  To  this  character. 
their  stations,  their  residence,  and  their  employments,  all  power- 
fully contribute.  Highly  favoured,  exalted,  and  happy,  in  these 
great  particulars.  Angels  have  the  nearest  access  to  theij-  Crea- 
tor, for  understanding  the  mysteries,  and  contemplating  the  great- 
ness, of  his  dispensations,  and  for  leartiing  from  them  his  infinite- 
ly majestic  and  glorious  character.  Heaven  is  the  centre,  and 
the  seat,  of  all  that  is  great  and  wonderful,  all  that  is  refined  and 
exquisite,  all  that  is  splendid  and  glorious.  To  Angels,  tiiese 
magnificent  things  are  habitually  familiar;  and  by  them  their 
taste  is  formed,  and  their  character  established.  Tiieir  exer- 
tions, also,  are  of  a  kind  wonderfully  sublime.  The  being,  who 
can  bind  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,  imprison  tlie  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  or  wing  his  flight  in  a  moment  to  a  distant 
world,  possesses  an  inherent  importance,  to  which  our  imagina- 
tions cannot  extend;  a  sublimity  of  character,  elevated  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sight. 

Exactly  accordant  with  these  view^  of  the  subject  are  the 
splendour  and  majesty  of  appearance,  frequently  assumed  b} 
Angels  in  their  visits  to  this  lower  world.  I  shall  not  detail  the 
facts,  of  which  this  splendour  has  been  composed ;  nor  repeat 
the  unrivalled  descriptions  of  it,  given  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  in 
their  presence  mankind  have  trembled,  shrunk,  and  fallen;  and. 
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scarcely  able  lo  survive  their  impressions,  have  felt  themselves 
to  be  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing. 

How  abashed,  how  amazed,  how  dumb,  should  we  be  in  the 
presence  of  Gabriel,  known  by  us  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  hea- 
venly world;  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ;  to  be  exalted 
above  all  human  weakness,  error,  and  sin ;  and  to  be  wise,  and 
great,  and  good,  in  the  sight  of  God  himself!  How  great  must 
he  seem  to  us  ;  how  dignitied  ;  how  glorious  !  How  little,  on  the 
contrary,  should  we  appear  to  him ;  how  low ;  how  unworthy! 
Would  not  our  pride  wither  in  a  moment,  and  our  vanity  flee 
away  ?  Should  we  not,  like  Peter,  and  his  companions,  in  the 
presence  of  Moses  and  Elias,  be  instantly  lost  and  bewildered; 
and  utter,  if  we  spoke  at  all,  that  which  we  did  not  understand? 

Of  all  these  attributes,  it  is  to  be  remembered  further,  that  they 
are  eternal.  Angels  live  for  ever  ;  and  are  hence  termed,  by  way 
of  distinction,  Living;  Ones,  or  Living  Creatures.  With  their 
being,  their  excellenci-es  are  all  co-extended  ;  and  are  in  the  same 
manner  immortal.  Nor  are  they  merely  immortal ;  but  are  per- 
petually improving.  Every  day,  they  study,  and  understand, 
more  and  more,  the  wonders  of  Creation  and  Providence,  and  the 
character  of  their  great  Author.  With  their  knowledge,  their 
love  to  God  is  continually  enlarged,  and  enraptured  ;  their  bene- 
volence to  their  fellow-creatures,  their  amiable  conduct,  their 
sweetness,  loveliness,  and  dignity  of  character,  are  all  enhanced 
and  refined.  Great,  wise,  noble,  and  excellent,  at  first,  they 
have  regularly  advanced  in  this  divine  progress  of  improvement 
to  the  present  time. 

How  excellent  did  Paul  become  in  the  short  period  of  his  life, 
which  elapsed  after  his  conversion !  How  much  more  excellent 
and  glorious  have  Angels  become;  who,  never  stained  with  sin, 
weakened  by  prejudice,  nor  wearied  by  labour,  have,  with  en- 
larged understanding,  intense  love  of  truth,  and  unmingled  holi- 
ness of  disposition,  regularly  and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  attain- 
ment of  all  that  is  great  and  good  through  a  period  of  six  thousand 
years !  How  superlatively  and  universally  excellent  will  they 
then  become  hereafter!  To  what  a  height  of  glory  will  they  rise 
in  the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  this  disposition,  throughout  endless  ages  f 
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Jll.  Aiigth  hold  the  first  Employnuntft,  and  Offices^  in  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Ill  every  government  there  must  be  of  course  public  offices. 
These  offices  must  also  increase  in  number  and  importance,  as 
the  government  becomes  more  extensive.  In  a  town,  they  will 
naturally  be  few ;  in  a  province,  more  numerous ;  and  in  a  king- 
dom, far  more  numerous  still.  In  such  an  empire  as  Rome  or 
China,  a  vast  multitude  of  concerns  continually  exist ;  all  of  which 
must  be  the  immediate  business  of  persons,  devoted  to  them  only. 
Were  this  world  under  a  single  administration  of  government, 
the  public  offices  would  become  numerous,  important,  and  dig- 
nified, proportionally  to  the  number,  greatness,  and  complica- 
tion, of  its  mighty  interests.  The  kingdom  of  God,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  plainly  exhibited  both  in  his  Word  and  Works,  as  a  king- 
dom of  means.  Under  his  universal  government,  secondary  cau- 
ses, and  subordinate  agents,  are  employed  ^vilh  a  real  instrumen- 
tality, and  efficacy,  in  accomplishing  his  pleasure.  In  such  an 
empire,  the  concerns  are  necessarily  immense,  both  in  their  num- 
ber and  their  importance.  Of  these,  some,  however,  are  greater. 
and  others  less:  while  all  are,  in  their  respective  places,  proper 
and  useful.  These  concerns,  according  to  this  scheme,  are,  to 
an  extent  undefinable,  committed  to  such  of  his  Intelligent  crea- 
tures, as  he  has  formed  to  conduct  them  under  his  own  superin- 
tendency :  and  the  offices,  which  they  of  course  sustain,  must, 
to  our  view,  be,  in  a  vast  multitude  of  instances,  invested  with  a 
greatness,  dignity,  and  importance,  incomprehensible. 

The  Intelligent  beings,  to  whom  the  greatest  and  noblest  of 
these  concerns  are  entrusted,  and  by  whom  the  most  illustrious 
of  all  these  offices  are  sustained,  are  undoubtedly  the  Angels  of 
God.  Whatever  demands  the  employment  of  created  power, 
activity,  knowledge,  and  virtue,  of  high  distinction  ;  whatever  is 
in  an  eminent  degree  complicated,  vast,  or  sublime ;  can  with 
propriety  be  committed  only  to  beings,  eminently  invested  with 
these  illustrious  attributes.  In  the  amazing  extent  of  creation, 
in  the  eternal  progress  of  providence,  fields,  sufficiently  ample, 
are  furnished  for  the  employment  of  immense  numbers  of  tliese 
glorious  beings  in  business  of  high  import,  and  inestimable  digni- 
ty.    To  this  scheme  of  things,  accord,  not  only  their  attributes. 
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but  tlioir  numbers;  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures:  for 
we  are  there  told,  that  thousand  thousaiids  minister  unto  God,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stand  before  him. 

That  Angels  are  actually  thus  employed,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  by  any  man,  who  remembers  the  illustrious  attributes, 
of  which  they  are  possessed ;  and  who  believes,  that  these  at- 
tributes were  not  given  in  vain.  Should  he,  however,  doubt,  he 
may  be  furnished  with  proofs  from  the  Scriptures,  which  cannoi 
rationally  be  questioned. 

1  St.      Their  Mimes  clearly  indicate  their  high  employments. 

They  are  styled  Angels  ;  that  is,  the  immediate  messengers  of 
God.  They  are  styled  Thrones,  Dominions,  Authorities,  Princi- 
palities or  Governments,  and  Powers^  to  denote,  that  they  sit 
upon  thrones,  exercise  dominion,  hold  authority,  preside  in  go- 
vernment, and  are  invested  with  the  power,  necessary  for  these 
great  purposes. 

They  are  called  chiff  Princes ,  to  indicate,  that  they  are  the 
first  order  of  rulers  in  the  Universe,  under  him,  who  has  prepared 
his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all. 
They  ai-e  called  Sons  of  God ;  to  teach  us,  that  they  are  beings 
nearly  related  to  God  in  character,  favour,  place,  and  authority. 
They  are  called  Morning  Stars  ',  to  teach  us  the  splendour  and 
glory,  with  which  they  outshine  al!  other  Intelligent  creatures. 
They  are  named  Cherubim,  and  Seraphim^  to  inform  us,  that 
they  are  beings,  furnished  with  superior  knowledge  to  discern, 
and  with  superior  holiness  to  pursue,  whatever  is  good  and  right, 
honourable  to  the  Creator  and  useful  to  his  creatures. 

All  these  names  are  descriptive  either  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  these  exalted  beings,  or  of  the  stations  and  employ- 
ments, for  which,  by  this  nature,  they  are  qualified. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures,  in  many  instances,  exhibit  them  as  thus 
employed. 

(1st.)  Angels  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  he  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  immediate  business  of  glorifying  God  and  celebrating 
his  praise. 

At  the  Creation,  the  Morning  Stars,  in  the  dawn  of  their  being, 
surrounded  their  Maker  during  the  progress  of  that  great  work  ; 
and,  when  it  was  finished,  in  the  celebration  of  that  peculiarly  di- 
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vine  Sabbnth,  observed,  consecrated,  and  blessed,  by  God  him- 
self, as  an  infinitely  solemn  and  authoritative  example  to  man- 
kind, sang  together,  and  shouted  for  joy. 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  descended  on  Mount  Sinai,  to 
publish,  amid  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  fame  of  devouring 
fire,  his  most  holy  law,  to  the  children  of  men,  the  chariots  of  God, 
even  thousands  of  Angels''^,  attended  him  at  this  awful  solemnity, 
and  glorified  him  by  their  ministry   in  this  sublime  dispensation. 

When  the  same  divine  Person  became  incarnate,  Gabriel  an- 
nounced his  birth  to  Zachariah  and  to  Mary.  An  Angel,  also, 
proclaimed  these  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem:  and  a  rmdtitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praised  God  on 
the  same  occasion,  in  the  noblest  hymn,  ever  heard  in  this  lower 
world  ;  and  sang,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !  and  on  earth, 
peace:  good  will  towards  men! 

When  he  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  having 
finished  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  triumphed  overall  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  same  exalted  beings,  with  renewed  transport  and  ado- 
ration, surroimdcd  him  with  the  same  magnificent  attendance  as 
at  Sinai  singing,  as  he  approached  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  !  and  be  ye  lift  icp,  ye  everlasting  doors  ! 
and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in]. 

At  the  end  of  this  earthly  system,  when  he  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  blot  out  from  under  heaven  this 
world  of  iniquity  and  rebellion;  an  Archangel,  preceding  him, 
will  call  the  dead  out  of  their  graves  :  while  the  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  will  shout  to  the  Universe  the  awful  wonders  of 
the  final  day,  and  subjoin,  to  all  its  amazing  transactions,  their 
solemn  Amen. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  four  Living  Ones  rest  not,  day 
and  night,  saying.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  who 
was,  and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come. 

And  I  beheld,  says  St.  John,  and  1  heard  the  voice  of  many  An- 
gels round  about  the  throne,  and  the  Living  Ones,  and  the  Elders  ; 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and 


*  Psalm  Ixviii.   17,  18. 

t  Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  18,  compared  with  Ephea.  iv.  8.     See  also  Psalm  xxiv. 
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thousands  of  ihottsands,  saying  loith  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the 
Land)  that  zuas  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  wisdom,  and  riches,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

(2dly.)  Angels  arc  employed  in  studying  the  works  of  God,  and 
in  learning  from  them  his  perfections. 

Who  created  all  things,  says  St.  Paul,  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the 
intent,  that  now  unto  the  Principalities,  and  Powers,  in  heavenly 
places,  might  be  knozon  by  the  Church  the  manifold  zoisdom  of  God. 

Which  things,  says  St.  Peter,  the  Angels  desire  to  look  into  :  or 
more  literally,  Into  zvhich  things.  Angels  earnestly  desire  to  look 
with  the  deepest  attention.  The  original  word,  Tia^ttx\i\a\,  denotes 
the  action  of  stooping  down  to  inspect  minutely,  and  pry  critically 
into,  an  object  of  investigation. 

In  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  are  presented  with  one 
great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  viz.  the  disclosure  of 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  in  his  dispensations  to  his  Church, 
unto  Principalities  and  Powers  in  heavenly  places.  As  this  dis- 
closure was  one  great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things  ;  so  it  is 
evident,  that  Angels  were  created  with  the  especial  design,  that 
they  should  attain  the  knowledge,  which  it  conveys.  In  the  se- 
cond of  these  passages,  we  are  taught,  that  the  disposition  of  An- 
gels is  perfectly  accordant  with  this  design ;  and  that  they  ear- 
nestly desire  to  investigate,  and  are,  therefore,  unceasingly  em- 
ployed in  investigating,  those  things,  for  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  were  especially  created. 

For  this  great  purpose,  these  glorious  beings  are  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  fitted  by  all  their  other  employments,  their  won- 
derful attributes,  and  their  exalted  station.  Particularly,  in  their 
employment  as  Messengers  of  God,  in  which  they  visit,  not  only 
this  world,  but  the  Oupavja  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  innumerable  re- 
gions of  the  Heavens  j  they  are  furnished  with  the  most  ample 
and  perfect  opportunities  of  understanding  the  endless  multitude, 
and  the  astonishing  nature,  of  the  works  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence. Throughout  these  incomprehensible  tracts,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  same  unceasing  diversity  is  continu- 
ally pursued  in  all  the  divine  works,  which  prevails  so  perfectly 
in  this  world.  The  nature,  attributes,  and  real  importance,  of 
all  things,  are  learned,  not  by  inspection  only,  but  also,  in  an  ex- 
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tensive  degree,  by  comparison.  The  relations,  which  they  bear 
to  each  other,  can  be  known  in  no  other  manner:  and  the  know- 
ledge of  these  is  a  most  extensive  and  important  part  of  all  that 
is  known.  From  the  advantage,  furnished  him,  of  beholding 
many  objects,  and  making  numerous  and  accurate  comparisons 
between  them,  a  rational  traveller,  who  has  visited  many  coun- 
tries, is  universally  acknowledged,  not  only  to  possess  a  more  en- 
larged knowledge  of  the  world  than  other  men,  but  also  to  be  a 
more  sound  and  thorough  judge  of  the  things,  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.  Angels  visit  distant  worlds,  probably  with  more 
ease  and  expedition  than  men.  the  towns  in  their  neighbourhood  ; 
and  compare  systems  with  more  perfect  comprehension  and  ac- 
curacy, than  we,  states  and  kingdoms.  At  the  same  time,  their 
strong  and  unmingled  relish  for  all  the  objects  of  their  contem- 
plation, the  unwearied  and  undiminished  vigour  of  their  minds, 
and  the  length  of  years,  through  which  they  have  been  employed 
in  this  illustrious  pursuit,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  given  it  the  pe- 
culiar power  of  habit,  and,  on  the  other,  increased,  beyond  cal- 
culation, the  pleasure  which  it  originally  and  naturally  yields. 
Man,  by  the  limited  nature  of  his  powers,  is  almost  of  course  oblig- 
ed, whenever  he  studies,  to  confine  himself  to  study;  and,  when- 
ever he  acts,  to  action.  Angels  by  their  superior  energy,  seem 
fitted  to  pursue  both  courses  at  once ;  and  to  be  able  to  study, 
and  act,  without  hindrance,  confusion,  or  any  other  disadvantage. 

(3dly.)  Angels  are  employed  in  executing  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  this  world. 

The  first  judgment  upon  Man,  which  was  excluding  him  from 
Paradise,  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the  execution  of 
these  ministering  spirits.  In  the  same  manner,  they  were  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  inflicting  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the 
Israelites  ;  on  the  army  of  Sennacherib  ;  on  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and 
on  Herod.  In  the  same  manner  also,  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  as  pouring  out  the  vials  of  divine  wrath 
upon  the  nations  of  this  guilty  world,  and  especially  upon  the 
Antichristian  Hierarchy,  as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  justice 
of  God.  To  us,  with  our  limited  views,  and  strong  partialities, 
this  office  may  seem  undesirable,  and  a  diminution  of  that  perfect 
felicity,  which  I  have  attributed  to  thi^  distinguished  order  of  be- 
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ings.  The  decision,  however,  will  easily  appear  to  be  unfound- 
ed, if  wc  remember,  that  they  j)0sscss  an  entire  and  unchangea- 
ble confidence  in  God,  and  in  the  perfect  rectitude  of  all  his  dis- 
})cnsations  ;  and,  in  innumerable  instances,  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  tlie  nature,  and  import,  of  the  dispensations  themselves ; 
the  wisdom  and  goodness,  with  which  they  are  brought  to  pass; 
and  the  valuable  and  glorious  ends,  which  they  are  intended  to 
accomplisii.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject, 
is  sung  in  heaven  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  v:orks.  Lord  God  Almighty  !  Just  and  true  are 
thy  zoays,  thou  King  of  saints .'  IVlio  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord, 
and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy  :  for  all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thr:e  ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  mani- 
fest. 

(4lhlv.)  Angels  are  also  employed  in  ministering  Blessings  to 
the  children  of  God  in  this  world. 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  says  St.  Paul,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation-'  In  this  pas- 
sage, we  are  plainly  taught,  that  ministering  to  the  saints,  is  a 
standing  employment  of  Angels,  throughout  the  ages  of  Time. 
Accordingly,  they  are  exhibited  in  Jacob'' s  vision  of  the  ladder. 
as  ascending,  and  descending,  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from 
earth  to  Ilravcn.  continually,  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty. 
According  to  this  declaration,  also,  we  are  furnished  by  the 
Scriptures  with  numerous  examples  of  their  actual  ministry  to 
the  children  of  God.  Thus  Angels  delivered  Lot  from  Sodom  j 
Jacob  from  Esau;  Daniel  from  the  lions  ;  his  three  companions 
from  the  fiery  furnace  ;  Peter  from  Herod,  and  the  Jeroish  Sanhe- 
drim;  and  the  nation  of  the  Israelites,  successively,  from  the 
Egyptians,  Canauniles,  and  Assyrians.  Thus  they  conducted 
Lot,  Abraham,  and  the  Israelites,  in  seasons  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  to  places,  and  circumstances,  of  safety  and  peace.  Thus 
they  conducted  Gideon  to  the  destruction  of  the  Midianites,  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  to  Egypt,  Philip  to  the  Eunuch,  and  Cornelius  to 
Peter,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  him.  and  to  the 
salvation  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  Thus  Angels 
instructed  Abraham,  Joshua,  Gideon,  David,  Elijah.  Daniel,  Ze- 
>\hariah  the  prophet,  Zachariuh  the  father  oi  John  the  Baptist,  the 
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Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  their  fellow-disciplcs.  Thus  they 
comforted  Jacob  at  the  approach  oi  Esau;  Daniel  in  his  peculiar 
sorrows  and  dangers;  Zacharink  in  the  sufferings  of  his  nation  ; 
Joseph  and  Man/  in  their  pcrplexifies  ;  Christ  in  his  agony  : 
the  Apostles  and  their  companions  after  his  resurrection  ;  Paul 
immediately  before  his  shipwreck  ;  and  the  Church,  universally, 
by  the  testimony  and  instruc  (ion.  given  in  the  Revelation  oi  St. 
John. 

Generally,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  especially  in  the  visions 
of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  John,  that  they  are  employed  in  execut- 
ing various,  great,  and  wonderful  purposes  of  divine  Providence. 
Here  we  behold  them  controling  evil  spirits  ;  wielding  the  ele- 
ments of  this  world ;  producing,  directing,  and  terminating,  the 
great  convulsions  of  time;  conveying  the  souls  of  the  just  to  the 
Paradise  of  God  ;  severing  the  roicked  from  the  good  at  the  day  ol 
Judgment;  and  performing  the  duties  of  other  dignified  and  glo- 
rious missions.  AW  these  are  instances,  either  of  wonderful  pow- 
er and  skill,  or  of  singular  benevolence  and  excellency  of  cha- 
racter ;  both  eminently  honourable  to  them,  and  eminently  im- 
portant to  the  Universe.  By  these  facts,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
convinced,  that  their  employments  are  wholly  noble  and  magni- 
ficent, and  wholly  suited  to  their  dignified  stations  and  exalted 
titles ;  as  well  as  to  the  attributes  of  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodness,  of  which  they  are  so  transcendently  possessed.  Nor 
can  we  rationally  doubt,  that  they  visit  every  other  habitable 
world,  with  messages  and  designs  of  the  same  sublime  import ; 
execute  the  great  purposes  of  God  in  all  the  parts  of  his  vast 
kingdom ;  and  thus  become,  in  an  extensive  sense,  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  Intelligent  Creation. 

REMARKS. 

1  St.  These  considerations  furnish  us  with  a  strong  presumptive 
argument,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  Revelation. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  find  an  Order,  or  rather  a  Kind,  of  be- 
ings described,  which  were  never  known,  nor  imagined,  by  any 
person,  who  did  not  derive  his  acquaintance  with  them  from  that 
hook.     They  are  beings,  who  have  a  character,  as  appropriate 
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as  that  of  man,  and  differing  from  that  of  man  as  far,  as  finite  In- 
telligences can  be  supjjosed  to  diiior  from  each  other.  Yet  the 
character  is  complete,  entire,  and  of  a  piece  with  itself.  Every 
attribute  is  suited  to  every  other  :  all  are  angelic  :  all  are  heaven- 
ly. A  station  is  also  assigned  to  them,  of  dignity  and  import- 
ance perfectly  fitted  to  their  character,  and  worthy  of  being  filled 
by  such  beings.  Employments  are  also  marked  out  for  them, 
altogether  becoming  both  the  station  and  the  character;  angelic 
employments;  suited  to  the  Sons  of  God,  the  Morning  Stars  of 
Heaven.  Can  it  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  these  things  were 
devised  by  human  imagination  ?  Have  similar  things  been  ever 
thus  devised  ?  The  fancy  of  man  has,  in  all  nations  and  ages, 
delighted  itself  with  the  employment  of  fashioning  imaginary 
beings,  of  a  nature  superior  to  ours.  What  have  been  its  pro- 
ductions ?  The  Gods,  demons,  and  Genii,  of  ancient,  and  the 
elves,  sylphs,  and  fairies,  of  more  modern,  times.  But  how  do 
all  these  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  Angels  ?  They  are 
little,  base,  trifling,  sordid,  and  sinful,  enough  to  have  been  co- 
pied, with  a  few  easy  additions,  from  the  depraved  characteris- 
tics of  men.  But  where  does  this  world  furnish  materials  for  the 
composition  of  an  angelic  character  ?  What  originals  has  it  pre- 
sented, from  which  the  portrait  could  be  drawn  ? 

A  multitude  of  writers  in  the  Scriptures,  fifteen  at  hasty  have 
described  these  glorious  beings  with  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
and  without  a  single  discordant  idea.  In  the  mean  time,  their 
descriptions  are  extensively  various,  comprising  many  particu- 
lars, and  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  All  the  writers  are 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  originals.  Not  one  is  a  copier; 
not  one  a  plagiary :  yet  their  representations  are  universally 
noble,  sublime,  dignified,  beautiful,  and  lovely,  beyond  any 
thing,  found  in  the  most  perfect  writings  of  uninspired  men. 

How  came  these  things  to  pass  ?  Whence  did  these  writers, 
in  so  distant  ages,  and  diftering  so  widely  in  education,  genius, 
characters,  interests,  and  views,  unite  with  such  perfect  harmo- 
ny in  so  difficult  an  object  of  conception ;  while  writing  for  so 
diverse  purposes,  and  on  so  diverse  occasions  ?  Whence  is  it, 
that  not  an  individual  of  them  has  made  a  single  slip  ;  that  not  a 
thought  is  uttered,  not  a  fact  asserted,  nor  a  doctrine  declared. 
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but  such  as  is  perfectly  free  from  fault,  impurity,  littleness,  and 
defect ;  such  as  is  entirely  noble,  rehned,  and  becoming  so  ex- 
alted and  spotless  a  character  ?  All  heathen  writers  have  stain- 
ed even  their  Gods  with  great  defects,  and  deformed  them  with 
gross  crimes  ;  and,  wherever  they  have  exhibited  their  Gods  as 
acting,  have  filled  up  their  history  with  weakness  and  depravity. 
The  Angels  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  are  every  where, 
by  every  writer,  and  in  every  attribute  and  act  alike,  pure  and 
perfect.  The  only  answer,  which  can  be  given,  is,  God  direct- 
ed the  one  class  of  writers,  and  human  reason  and  imagination 
the  other. 

2dly.  How  wonderful,  and  how  amiable,  do  these  considerations 
exhibit  the  humility  of  Angels  ? 

In  the  observations,  which  have  been  made,  we  have  seen 
their  character  to  be  great  and  glorious  without  a  parallel  ;  their 
station  exalted  above  that  of  all  other  created  beings;  and  their 
employments  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  they  do  not 
disdain,  nor  grudge,  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  the  relief,  to  the 
instruction  and  the  comfort,  of  men  ;  who,  compared  with  them, 
are  only  worms  of  the  dust. 

A  single  fact  will  set  this  subject  in  a  stronger  light,  than  any 
train  of  general  observations.  Call  up  to  your  view,  then,  a 
choir  of  these  illustrious  beings,  cheerfully  leaving  the  glory  of 
Heaven,  and  directing  their  flight  to  this  forlorn  and  sinful  earth, 
to  accompany  the  departing  spirit  of  poor,  despised,  forgotten 
Lazarus  to  the  world  of  happiness  ;  to  point  the  way  to  that  dis- 
tant and  delightful  region  ;  and  to  aid  his  trembling  wing  to  the 
house  and  presence  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  What  monarch, 
what  noble,  what  gentleman,  what  plain  man,  would,  willingly, 
have  even  attended  his  funeral  ?  Who  would  have  received  him, 
when  alive,  into  his  house  ;  powerfully  as  his  sufferings  pleaded 
for  charitable  relief  ?  Who,  much  more,  would  have  consented 
to  become  his  companion  ?  Who,  still  more,  would  have  ac- 
knowledged himself  his  friend  ?  Yet  all  this.  Angels  did  not 
disdain. 

Let  us  take  to  ourselves  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  at  the 
remembrance  of  our  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart.  How  often 
do  we  despise,  neglect,  insult,  and  trample  under  foot,  those,  whd 
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m  the  sight  oi  God,  are  far  better  than  ourselves !  For  what  do 
■vve  despise  them  ?  Because,  perhaps,  tlieir  houses,  their  persons, 
their  dress,  their  wealth,  or  their  talents,  are  inferior  to  our  own. 
We  might,  indeed,  sometimes  pity  them  for  these  reasons,  and  be 
justified.     But  where  shall  we  find  an  excuse  for  despising  them  ! 

Nor  is  the  meekness  of  Angels  less  contrasted  to  our  wrath  and 
revenge.  They  do  not  even  bring  railing  accusations.  Much 
less  do  they,  like  ourselves,  indulge  furious  resentment,  and  seek 
insatiable  revenge.  There  is  not  a  single  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  ever  exercised,  even  in  one  instance,  personal  resent- 
ment against  the  basest  and  most  guilty  child  of  ./^^/am ;  or  a 
revengeful  thought  against  the  most  depraved  inhabitant  of  hell. 
No  provocation  is  able  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  their  minds. 
No  cloud  ever  overcasts  their  smiles,  or  intercepts  the  clear  sun- 
shine of  their  benevolence. 

3dly.  How  are  the  meek  and  humble  virtues  dignified  by  this  great 
example  ! 

These  virtues  are  the  constant  character,  the  essential  attri- 
butes, the  peculiar  glory,  of  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities, 
and  Powers.  But  these  virtues,  and  those  in  whom  they  are  found 
on  earth,  man,  who  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  but  a  worm, 
regards  with  contempt  Men  glory  in  being  proud,  in  being 
wrathful,  in  being  revengeful  ;  in  being  tyrants  and  oppressors, 
in  being  heroes  and  butchers.  To  men  of  these  characters, 
statues  are  erected ;  nay,  temples  have  been  built,  and  altars 
smoked  with  victims.  To  them,  the  page  of  the  historian  and  the 
harp  of  the  poet  are  consecrated.  To  their  praise,  the  sculptor 
bids  the  marble  breathe,  and  the  painter  teaches  his  canvass  to 
glow.  They  live  in  palaces,  and  are  entombed  in  mausoleums. 
Shouts  and  hosannas  follow  them  through  life  ;  and,  at  their  death, 
nations  re-echo  the  cries  of  lamentation,  and  kingdoms  are  cover- 
ed with  sackcloth  and  ashes.  How  strange  is  all  this  to  the  eye 
of  Reason  !  Dives  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring 
sumptuously  every  day  ;  while  Lazarus  lies  at  his  gate  under  the 
naked  heaven,  coveting  only  to  he  fed  zoith  the  crumbs,  which  fall 
from  his  table  !  Nay  Pilate  and  Herod  on  the  seat  of  judgment, 
and  Christ  on  the  cross ! 

In  the  invisible  world,  these  things  are  wonderfully  inverted. 
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Dives  expires  ;  but  no  Angels  convey  him  lo  Jlbraham's  bosom. 
There  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  claim  the  esteem  and  love, 
•and  eiigross  the  kind  oflTices,  of  beings,  jiossessed  ol"  the  highest 
wisdom  and  excellence  ;  and  obtain  the  everlasting  favour  of  the 
infinite  God.  On  these  virtues,  Angels  smile  with  complacency  ; 
while  fools  and  sinners  regard  them  with  hatred  and  scorn.  But, 
i^  roe  would  be  like  Angels ;  if  we  would  secure  their  good-will ; 
if  we  would  be  admitted  to  their  glorious  company  ;  if  we  would 
-hare  in  their  immortal  blessings  ;  if  we  would  dwell  in  the  house 
of  their  Father  and  our  Father,  of  their  God  and  our  God ;  we 
must  esteem  the  things  which  they  esteem  ;  love  the  things  which 
they  love  ;  and  do  the  things  which  they  do.  We  must  renounce 
the  haughty,  angry,  revengeful  character,  which  we  arc  so  pleas- 
ed to  assume  ;  become  met k  and  lozvly  of  heart,  like  the  divine  Re- 
deemer ;  and  in  the  midst  of  provocations,  however  great,  must  he 
readv 'cheerfully  to  say.  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  knozv  not 
zohai  they  do  ! 

4thly.  What  exalted  views  does  this  subject  present  to  us  of  the 
future  state  of  the  Righteotis  ! 

In  the  Resurrection^  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Sadducees,  the  chil- 
dren of  God  shall  be  idayysXoi,  equal  to  the  Angels  ;  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  they  shall  be  like  the  Angels  in  attributes,  station, 
and  employments.  Like  the  Angels,  they  will  possess  endless 
youth,  activity,  power,  knowledge,  and  holiness;  enjoy  the  same 
immortal  happiness,  dignity,  and  divine  favour ;  be  lovely,  beau- 
tiful, and  glorious,  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  shine  forth  as  the  Sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  Like  tlie  Angels,  shall  they  be  sons, 
and  kings,  and  priests,  to  God  j  and  live,  and  reign,  v:ith.  him  for 
ever  and  ever. 

What  a  change  must  this  be  from  the  jiresent  weakness  and 
guilt  of  man  ;  from  sluggishness  and  ignorance,  decay  and  death, 
sin  and  misery !  What  a  wonderful  display  of  the  boundless  com- 
passion of  God,  to  raise  us  from  such  a  depth  to  such  a  height! 
Can  we  hesitate  to  exclaim,  "  This  is  love  passing  all  understand- 
ing,^^  Who  would  not,  for  these  divine  blessings,  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  sin ;  and  cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  all  that  avarice,  am- 
bition, and  sensuality  can  boast  ?  Who  would  not,  with  all  the 
wise  and  good,  cease  at  once  from  the  sordid  pursuits  of  sinma's. 
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and  direct  every  view,  desire,  and  effort,  towards  the  state  and 
character  of  Angels,  and  the  attainment  of  the  same  residence, 
employments,  happiness,  and  glory  ? 

5thly.  IVhat  sublime  views  does  this  subject  furnish  us  of  the 
greatness  of  Christ  ? 

By  him,  says  the  text,  were  all  these  illustrious  beings  created, 
together  with  all  their  attributes,  importance,  and  dignity.  The 
character  of  every  workman  is  seen,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of 
the  work,  which  he  has  made.  If  this  be  insignificant  and  worth- 
less; it  exhibits  nothing  but  the  insignificance  and  worthlessness 
of  the  maker.  If  curious  and  excellent,  if  sublime  and  wonder- 
ful, it  unfolds  strongly,  and  certainly,  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
glory.  Of  what  faculties  are  Angels  the  subjects  ?  Of  what  in- 
telligence, purity,  power,  loveliness,  and  elevation  of  mind? 
What  then  must  be  the  perfections  of  Him,  who  contrived  and 
formed  Angels ;  who  Avith  a  word  called  them  into  being;  who 
preserves,  informs,  directs,  controls,  and  blesses  them  for  ever? 
Great  and  excellent  as  they  are,  they  are  exhibited  as  unclean 
in  his  sights  and  as  charged  with  folly  before  him.  How  amazing, 
then,  must  be  the  perfection  of  his  character!  how  great;  how 
wise ;  how  good ! 
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An(i  the  Angels,  who  kept  not  their  Jirst  estate,  but  left  their  owj\ 
habitation,  he  hath  reserved,  in  everlasting  chains,  under  darh 
nesSf  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

In  this  passage,  we  have  a  concise,  but  very  interesting,  at' 
count  of  certain  Angels,  who  once  dwelt  in  Heaven.  Created, 
at  first,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Angelic  nature,  placed 
in  circumstances  of  the  highest  honour,  and  enjoying  the  greatest 
happiness,  they  are  here  represented  ^  as  having  lost  their  cha- 
racter, and  forfeited  their  honour  and  happiness.  The  nature 
and  allotments  of  these  Angels  furnish  the  subject,  which  next 
demands  our  attention  in  this  System  of  discourses. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinion,  which  has,  chiefly 
within  the  two  past  centuries,  been  adopted  concerning  it,  and 
advanced  with  confidence  by  persons  of  various  descriptions : 
an  opinion,  which,  if  true,  would  preclude  the  present  discourse. 
as  groundless  and  nugatory.  It  is  this  ;  that  there  are  no  such 
beings  as  Fallen  Angels.  Infidels  have  made  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count of  these  beings,  a  formal  objection  against  the  truth  and 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures.     Not  a  pmalJ  number  of  men,  prw^ 
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fessing  themselves  to  be  Christians,  have  partly  yielded  to  the 
objection,  and  partly  considered  the  contrary  doctrine  as  neces- 
sary to  tlieir  particular  systems  of  Theology.  Thus,  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  men  apparently  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  be- 
lief, and  the  denial,  of  llie  Scriptures,  have  yet  united  in  over- 
throwing their  authority,  and  unsettling  their  character  as  a  re- 
velation. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  the  doctrine  has  been  opposed,  we 
should  naturally  argue  unfavourably  concerning  the  opposition. 
It  lias  been  most  usually  opposed,  not  with  sober  argument,  but 
with  ridicule  and  sneers.  A  cause,  which  needs  this  support,  is 
bad  of  course  ;  and  is  by  its  abettors  seen  to  be  bad :  for  no  man 
of  common  sense,  will  ever  resort  to  this  feeble  and  ineffectual 
mode  of  attack,  or  defence,  when  the  surer,  more  rational,  and 
more  efficacious,  resort  of  sober  argument,  is  in  his  power. 

If  the  existence  of  fallen  Angels  is  incredible ;  it  must  be  so 
for  one  of  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  That  it  is  not  revealed  sufficiently  to  command  beliefs  and 
that,  as  xo'e  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  invisible  beings,  aside  from 
Revelation,  so  in  this  case,  Revelation  does  not  warrant  ns  to  admit 
their  existence  :  or, 

2dly.  There  is  some  evidence  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  dis- 
proves their  existence,  or  at  least,  renders  it  highly  improbable. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  Methods  of  opposing  the  existence 
of  fallen  Angels,  I  observe,  that  it  has  been  very  little  resorted 
to,  by  the  opposers  of  this  doctrine.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
cases.  Revelation  has  been  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  Philoso- 
phy. Men  have  supposed,  that  their  own  judgment  was  a  more 
unerring  standard  of  faith  and  truth,  than  the  Scriptures.  That 
Infidels  should  thus  act,  is  certainly  to  be  expected  ;  for  this 
opinion  is  the  basis  of  their  system.  However  irrational,  there- 
fore, and  indefensible,  their  conduct  may  seem  to  us  ;  we  are 
certainly  to  feel  no  surprise,  when  they  resort  to  it,  or  rely  upon 
it,  with  confidence.  But  for  this  opinion,  they  could  not  retain 
their  system  for  a  moment. 

But,  that  men,  professing  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  di- 
vine Revelation,  should  adopt  this  method  of  establishing,  or  re- 
futing, their  declarations,  is,  to  say  tlie  least,  wonderful.     Stilly 
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i(  has  in  every  ago  been  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  persons, 
who  have  professed  this  belief.  It  began  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles ;  and  was  boldly  adopted  in  defiance  of  their  au- 
thority and  inspiration.  The  declarations  of  St.  Paul,  relative 
to  this  subject,  are  anij)le  proofs  of  the  fact.  The  two  first  chap- 
ters of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
employed  on  this  subject.  In  them  he  informs  us,  that  to  the 
Philosophical  Greeks,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  titles  of 
Horn  and  •I'lXoo'ocpoj,  Wise  Men  and  Philosophers,  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  zcas  foolishness.  This,  therefore,  was  then  a  general 
decision  of  Philosophy.  Against  the  adoption  of  that  Philoso- 
phy, and  the  imitation  of  the  men  who  professed  it,  he  strongly 
cautions  the  Corinthian  Christians;  who  were  in  no  small  danger 
from  its  imposing  and  deceitful  influence.  At  the  same  time,  he 
informs  them,  that  this  foolishness,  as  they  termed  it,  of  God,  was 
wiser  than  Men ;  that  God  had  not  chosen  men  of  this  character 
to  call  them  to  salvation,  but  men  of  an  opposite  character,  who 
disclaimed  the  very  words,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  this  Phifoso- 
phy ;  men,  who,  although' despised  and  accounted  as  nothing  by 
these  vain,  arrogant  Philosophers,  and  their  followers,  were  yet 
beloved  of  God,  and  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  He  far- 
ther informs  them,  that  the  roisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  zoith 
God  ;  and  again  declares,  that  the  Lord  knoweth  the  reasonings 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain.  To  the  Colossians  he  writes.  Be- 
ware lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit  ; 
that  is,  vain  and  deceitful  Philosophy  ;  which,  he  declares,  ac- 
corded with  the  traditions  of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  this  worlds 
but  not  with  Christ.  Of  course,  it  merited  contempt,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  was  fraught  with  danger,  on  the  other. 

From  the  age  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time,  almost  every 
existing  heresy  has  been  derived  from  this  source.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  found  by  many  men,  and  men,  too,  who  were  often 
distinguished  for  their  ingenuity,  not  to  agree  with  their  Philoso- 
phy ;  and  of  course  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  be  true,  unless 
they  could  be  bent  to  such  an  agreement.  Those,  therefore., 
who  chose  still  to  acknowledge  the  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures, 
employed  themselves  in  helping  out  their  character,  as  a  system 
of  truth,  and  removing  their  supposed  incon'iistcncies,  by  new 
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constnictions,  allegorical  explanations,  and  generally,  by  substi- 
tuting jvhat  they  ought  to  mean  for  that^  which,  according  to  the 
natural  and  proper  force  of  language,  they  must  mean.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  cared  little  about  them,  finding  the  doc- 
trines, which  they  contain,  to  disagree  with  their  own  Philosophy, 
denied  their  authority  at  once.  Men  of  this  class  were,  in  my 
view,  more  ration;d,  more  self-consistent,  and  less  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  Scriptures,  than  those  of  the  other.  For  nothing 
can  be  more  irrational,  inconsistent,  or  injurious  to  the  Scriptures, 
than  to  profess  to  receive  them  as  a  divine  Revelation,  and  at  the 
8ame  time  to  make  human  opinion  the  standard,  by  which  their 
declarations  are  to  be  tried.  This  is  no  other,  than  to  sit  in  judgj 
ment  upon  God  himself,  (who,  in  this  case,  is  acknowledged  ■  to 
be  the  Author  of  the  declarations,)  and  to  determine  whether  he 
has  spoken  truth,  or  falsehood.  Must  not  Angels  wonder  to  see 
Men  thus  employed  ? 

The  truth  is  ;  the  doctrine  in  question  is  so  often,  and  so  clear- 
ly, asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  denial  of  it  cannot  be  found- 
ed on  them  alone.  All  men  act  in  this  case,  as  Dr.  Priestly  has 
acted  in  questioning  the  existence  of  the  holy  Angels.  In  pursu- 
ing the  doctrines  of  his  peculiar  system,  he  was  led  to  doubt,  and 
ultimately  to  deny,  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul;  and 
roundly  decided,  that  it  was  nothing  but  organized  matter.  An- 
gels, he  saw  plainly,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  arguments  concern- 
ing this  subject :  for  no  mind  possesses  sufficient  ingenuity  to  ren- 
der it  even  remotely  probable,  that  Angels  are  material.  And, 
as  the  human  soul  may  as  easily  be  supposed  to  be  immaterial, 
as  an  Angel  can  be,  there  was  no  resort  left  to  Dr.  Priestly,  but 
to  question  the  existence  of  Angels  altogether.  This,  therefore, 
lie  chose  to  do,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  express  declara- 
tions of  God  to  the  contrary ;  declarations  as  express  as  language 
will  admit;  rather  than  give  up  a  doctrine,  which  he  thought  ne- 
cessary to  the  support  of  his  system.  In  this  manner,  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  made  to  declare  any  thing. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  reasons,  on  which  the  exis- 
tence of  Fallen  Angels  is  denied,  viz.   that  there  is  some  evidence 
in  the  nature  of  things,  which  disproves  the  existence  of  such  bf 
ings,  or  at  least,  r$nd«rs  it  highly  improbable  ;  I  observe, 
\ 
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1st.  TTiat  the  existence  of  Angels,  generally  considered,  is  ori- 
ginally less  improbable  than  that  of  Men. 

To  a  rational  being,  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  either 
Angels  or  Men,  pure  spirits  would  seem  more  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Creation  'of  God,  than  spirits  united  to  bodies ;  beings 
wholly  rational,  than  beings  partly  rational  and  partly  animal. 
God  is  a  pure  spirit.  It  is  not  rationally  supposed,  that,  in  creat- 
ing Intelligent  beings,  he  would  unite  them  to  Matter,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  one  being  of  both  matter  and  mind ;  but  it  iii 
rationally  supposed,  that,  delighting  as  he  does  in  his  own  man- 
ner of  existence,  he  would  create  beings  as  much  like  hims'.  If,  as 
might  be.  In  creating  men,  a  new  difficulty  concerning  existence. 
a  new  mystery  of  Philosophy,  is  presented  to  our  contemplation  : 
viz.  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  so  accomplished,  as  to  constitute 
one  percipient  being.  Should  it  be  here  observed,  that  Philoso- 
phers, in  denying  the  existence  of  Angels,  whether  virtuous  or 
fallen,  av^oid  this  difficulty,  by  denying  also  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial  soul  in  Man  :  I  acknowledge,  that  the  objection  is  fair- 
ly alleged,  as  being  founded  in  truth  ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin, 
that  in  this  very  manner,  they  introduce  to  us  a  new,  more  mys- 
terious, and  more  perplexing  doctrine  ;  a  doctrine  so  mysterious, 
as  to  be  no  other  than  a  gross  absurdity  :  viz.  the  doctrine  of  co- 
gitative, or  thinking,  matter.  As  I  propose  hereafter  to  discuss 
this  subject  at  length  ;  I  shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present  without 
any  further  remarks. 

2dly.  That  Angels,  after  their  creation,  fell,  involves  no  more 
difficulty,  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  fall  of  Man. 

All,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  appears  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  fall  of  any  finite  being,  is  a  sufficient  temptation. 
Temptation,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  rise  to  any  degree,  be- 
neath infinite  ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
strength  of  an  Angel,  or  his  habits  of  virtue,  are  sufficient  to  re- 
sist all  possible  temptation,  than  to  suppose,  that  the  strength 
of  a  man  is  sufficient.  I  speak,  here,  of  such  a  man  as  Adam  ; 
who,  antecedently  to  the  first  temptation,  was  absolutely  free 
from  sin.  The  same  temptation,  which  would  overcome  the 
man,  might  not,  and  probably  would  not,  overcome  the  Angel ; 
\iv\  a  temptation,  sufficiently  increased  to  bear  an  equal  propor- 
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tion  to  his  disposition  to  resist,  might  overcome  him ;  and  un- 
doubtedly would  :  nor  is  there  any  apparent  proof,  that  God  is 
any  more  obliged  to  secure  an  Angel  from  falling,  than  to  sc  cure 
a  man. 

3dly.  That  fallen  Angels,  if  permitted,  should  act  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  is  attended  with  no  more  improhahilitij,  than  that  xir- 
iuoiis  Angels  should  thus  act. 

Virtuous  Angels  are  declared  to  be  all  ministering  spirits,  seyit 
forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  ;  and  are,  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  being  really,  continually,  and  extensive- 
ly, concerned  in  the  afl'airs  of  the  present  world.  With  the 
same  clearness,  are  fallen  Angels  also  declared  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed. 

Nor  is  there  d^ny presumption  against  this  interference  of  either. 
We,  it  is  true,  could  not  know  this  fact,  unless  it  were  declared  to 
us ;  or  unless  we  were  to  become  acquainted  with  it  by  experi- 
mental evidence.  But,  that  the  rational  inhabitants  of  one  world 
should  be  interested  in  the  concerns  of  another,  and,  if  allow- 
ed by  God  thus  to  act,  interfere  in  them,  in  a  manner  suited 
to  their  respective  dispositions,  is  in  a  high  degree  probable. 
We,  certainly,  if  we  were  able,  and  were  permitted,  to  visit  the 
planetary  worlds,  should  take  such  a  part  in  the  important  con- 
cerns of  their  inhabitants,  as  suited  our  dispositions.  If  we  were 
governed  by  benevolent  motives ;  we  should  save,  or  relieve, 
them,  so  far  as  was  in  our  power,  from  dangers  and  sufferings  ; 
if  by  malevolent  ones,  we  should  promote  their  distress  and 
ruin.  We  do  in  reality  thus  act  in  this  world  ;  not  in  our  own 
affairs  only,  but  in  those  of  others  ;  in  the  affairs  of  strangers,  as 
well  as  of  friends  ;  and  of  those  in  distant  nations  and  countries, 
as  well  as  our  own.  But  there  is  nothing  more  unnatural,  or 
improbable,  in  our  interference,  if  it  were  permitted,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  distant  worlds,  than  in  those  of  distant  nations. 

4thly.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing,  that  the  fallen 
Angels  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom,  than  that  fallen  men 
do  the  same. 

It  is,  indeed,  originally  improbable,  that  either  men  or  Angels 
should  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom ;  or,  universally, 
that  evil  should  exist  at  all.     But,  since  we  know,  thdt  it  does 
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exist,  there  is  no  more  perceivable  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to 
one  class  of  Intelligent  creatures,  than  to  another.  Nor  is  there 
any  explanation  of  the  agency  of  men  in  producing  evil,  which 
may  not  be  applied  in  a  manner,  equally  satisfactory,  to  that  of 
Angels. 

5thly.  That  Angels  should  communicate  thoughts,  either  good 
or  evil,  to  mankind,  is  originally  no  more  improbable,  than  that  we 
should  communicate  tJiem  to  each  other.  We  do  this,  daily  and 
hourly,  in  many  ways,  which  arc  familiar  to  us  by  experience, 
but  which  were  originally  unimaginable  by  ourselves,  and  pro- 
bably by  any  other  finite  beings.  We  show  our  thoughts  to 
each  other, by  words,  tones,  gestures,  silence,  hieroglyphicks,  pic- 
tures, letters,  and  many  other  things.  All  these,  antecedent 
to  our  experience  of  them,  were  hidden  in  absolute  darkness, 
from  our  conception.  If  all  mankind  had  been  born  dumb,  no 
man  would  have  entertained  a  single  thought  concerning  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  by  speech.  The  conveyance  of  thought  by 
looks,  also,  if  never  experienced  by  us,  would  have  been  neces- 
sarily deemed  mysterious  and  impossible.  Yet  very  many 
thoughts  are  thus  conveyed  by  every  person  living  ;  and  with 
very  great  force  ;  and  frequently  with  entire  precision.  Nay,  the 
countenance  often  discloses  the  whole  character  at  once. 

That  Angels  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  we ' 
know,  because  the  Scriptures  have  declared  the  fact :  that 
they  may  communicate  them  to  us,  we  have  no  solid  reason  to 
doubt.  Of  the  mode  of  communication,  in  either  case,  we  know 
nothing  ;  and  are  unable  to  conjecture  any  thing,  but  what  is 
idle  and  useless.  But,  that  they  may  convey  thoughts  into  our 
minds,  as  well  as  understand  those,  which  arise  in  them,  contra- 
venes no  analogy,  and  no  evidence. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  zchen  we  communicate  thoughts  to  each 
other  J  we  are  conscious  of  the  act,  by  which  the  thoughts  are  com' 
■municated  to  us ,  and  of  the  presence,  and  agency,  of  the  communi- 
cator ^  but  that  we  are  conscious,  in  no  instance,  of  communication 
from  Angels,  and  never  perceive  their  presence,  or  agency  :  whence 
it  is  reasonably  concluded,  that  Angels  do  not  convey  thoughts  to 
our  minds  :  I  admit  the  declaration  as  just;  but  deny  the  infer- 
ence, derived  from  if  by  the  objector.  There  is  no  proof  from 
Vor.   I.  4.1 
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any  thine:,  wiLli  wliirh  wo  are  acquainted,  that  thoughts  cannot  be 
convcyetl  to  us  bv  a  being,  of  whose  presence,  and  agency,  in 
conveying  them,  we  are  not  conscious. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  ai'e  informed  abundantly,  that  God.  by  fm 
Holy  Spirit,  rommuiiicutes  thoughts  to  mankind.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  his  presence,  and  agency,  in 
communicating  them.  Of  the  thoughts  themselves,  we  are  indeed 
conscious  ;  but  not  of  the  source,  whence  they  are  derived.  The 
same  doctrine,  for  ought  that  appears,  is  equally  applicable  to 
our  reception  of  thoughts  from  Angels. 

6thly.  If  good  Angels  may  with  propriety  be  supposed  to  pro- 
mote  our  obedience^  evil  Jlngels  may  with  the  same  propriety  be 
supposed  to  prompt  us  to  disobedience. 

If  the  Agency  of  these  two  classes  of  beings  should  be  exactly 
balanced^  it  is  plain,  that  we  could  suffer  no  injury.  There  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  influence  of  good  Angels 
does  not,  upon  the  whole,  overbalance  that  of  evil  ones.  But  all, 
that  is  necessary  to  vindicate  God,  in  the  case  supposed,  (if  even 
this  is  necessary,)  is,  that  we  be  not,  upon  the  whole,  subjected 
by  their  joint  agency  to  any  disadvantage.  That  we  are  thus  sub- 
jected, the  Scriptures  furnish  us  not  a  single  reason  to  believe ; 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably  believed,  unless,  perhaps,  where  judicial 
blindness  is  inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  an  obstinate  sinner. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  from  the 
mercy  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  always 
causes  the  Scale  in  this  case  to  preponderate  in  our  favour. 

Thus  have  I  considered  all  the  material  objections,  which  I 
think  of,  against  the  existence,  and  agency,  of  Angels,  particu- 
larly evil  ones,  suggested  by  human  Philosophy ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  have  proved  them  to  be  unfounded.  I  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  a  particular  consideration  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in 
the  text. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  we  are  informed, 

I.  That  after  the  Angels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  kept  not 
their  first  estate  : 

II.  That  they  left  their  own  habitation  : 

III.  That  they  are  confined  in  chains  under  darkness:  and, 

IV.  That  they  are  reserved  in  this  slate  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day. 
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These  propositions  I  shall  briefly  examine  in  the  order  speci- 
fied. 

I.  After  the  Angels  were  created,  a  part  of  them  kept  not  their 
first  estate. 

The  Angels,  who  fell,  were,  in  their  first  estate,  ot"  the  same 
rank  and  character,  engaged  in  the  same  employments,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  happiness,  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  virtu- 
ous companions.  Accordingly,  they  are  described  by  the  same 
names  in  1  Cor.  xv.  "24,  and  Ephes.  vi.  10.  This  doctrine  is 
also  clearly  indicated  in  the  text ;  where,  in  the  original,  it  is  said, 
that  they  kept  not  their  principality  ;  instead  of  their  first  estate  ; 
as  it  is  improperly  rendered  in  our  Bible.  All  these  blessings, 
however,  they  lost  by  rebellins;  against  God.  Of  this  great  and 
wonderful  event;  a  revolt  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  among  the 
highest  order  of  created  beings;  we  have  no  regular  history  in 
the  Scriptures.  Still,  we  are  abundantly  assured  by  them,  that  it 
actually  took  place.  By  various  declarations,  allusions,  and 
hints,  contained  in  them,  we  are  taught  that  Satan,  an  Angel  of 
pre-eminent  distinction  in  heaven,  j-ebelled,  under  the  influence 
of  pride  and  ambition,  against  his  Maker.  In  this  deplorable  en- 
terprize,  we  further  learn,  that  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  uni- 
ted with  him;  and,  with  the  same  disposition,  violated  the  law, 
and  revolted  from  the  government,  of  God.  That,  pride  and  am- 
bition were  especially  the  sins,  by  which  Satan  and  his  compan- 
ions fell,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident  from  1  Tim.  iii.  G  : 
where  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  a  Bishop,  says,  he  must  not  be  a  no- 
vice, vso<puTov,  a  new  convert,  lest,  being  puffed  up  with  pride,  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  Devil.  In  this  passage,  it  is  plainly 
asserted,  that  the  Devil  was  condemned  for  his  pride,  and  it  is 
fairly  presumable,  that  the  same  sin  was  the  source  of  condemna- 
tion to  his  companions.  The  revolt  appears  to  have  been  but 
one  ;  to  have  existed  at  one  time ;  and  to  have  united  those,  who 
shared  in  it,  in  the  same  guilt,  as  well  as  in  the  same  undertaking. 
II.   They  left  their  own  habitation. 

By  this  phraseology,  Ae«i)eu  iV /?e/'Aa/)s  intended^  or  that  happy 
world,  in  which  all  the  angels  were  owginally  united  together 
around  the  throne,^  and  in  the  peculiar  presence,  of  God.  If  this 
sense  be  admitted,  as  by  most  persons  it  probably  will  be  ;  then 
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it  would  seem,  that  they  voluntarily  deserted  this  happy  place, 
and  chose  to  withdraw  themselves  from  its  glorious  blessings, 
rather  than  continue  under  the  government,  from  which  they  were 
derived.  If  our\7ri'^m,  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered  habita- 
tion, denotes,  as  some  divines  have  supposed,  some  other  resi- 
dence, or  station,  assigned  them  in  some  other  world  :  then  it 
would  seem,  that  they  left  this  residence,  and  the  principality,  or 
government,  that  is,  the  office,  or  station,  which  they  held  ;  refusing 
to  perform  the  duty,  assigned  them  by  their  Creator.  In  either 
case,  they  were  shut  out  of  Heaven  ;  and,  as  St.  Peter  informs 
us,  were  cast  out  by  a  final  banishment  from  God  ;  and  .were 
never  more  permitted  to  return  to  their  former  habitation.  They 
had  despised,  and  disturbed,  the  happiness  of  heaven  ;  and 
therefore  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it  no  more.  They  were  dis- 
contented with  their  blessings  ;  therefore  they  were  taken  from 
them.  They  had  revolted  from  their  God  ;  therefore  he  cast 
•  hem  off. 

III.  They  are  conjined  in  chains  under  darkness. 

Darkness  is  a  state,  obviously  suitable  for  beings,  to  whom  the 
light  of  heaven  was  unsatisfactory  and  odious  ;  and  chains  are 
aiost  proper  for  beings,  whose  proud  and  wanton  wishes  were 
discontented  with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Both, 
also,  united,  form  a  degradation,  eminently  fitted  lor  beings,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  created  universe,  were  impatiently  ambitious 
of  a  higher  station.  Both,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  proper 
i:em[)orary  punishment  for  beings,  who  rebelled  against  the  go- 
vernment of  God  himself;  who  kindled  discord,  even  in  heaven  ; 
and  to  whom  all  their  exalted  blessings  stood  for  nothing,  while 
any  higher  and  richer  blessings  remained. 

IV.  They  are  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
The  punishment  and  degradation  of  these  evil  beings,  are  not 

completed.  They  will  hereafter  be  tried,  and  condemned,  for  all 
the  evils,  which  they  will  have  wrought,  or  attempted,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  earthly  system.  These  evils,  however  grati- 
fying to  them  in  the  perpetration,  will,  after  the  judgment,  return 
upon  their  own  heads  ;  and,  instead  of  the  triumph  for  which 
they  hoped,  and  laboured,  will  cover  them  with  eternal  shame, 
and  overwhelm  them  in  endless  ruin.     The  chains,  which  they 
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now  wear,  are  literally  everlasting ;  and  will  conliue  them  unto 
the  judgment,  so  that  they  cannot  escape  ;  and  will  confine  them 
for  ever  in  the  sufferance  of  that  misery,  to  which  they  have  des 
tined  themselves  by  a  voluntary  devotion. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  character  and 
allotments  of  evil  Angels.  It  will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  inore 
particulars,  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  Leader  or  Prince, 
of  these  evil  beings,  was  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents  ;  the 
author  of  all  the  miseries,  and  an  instrumental  cause  of  all  the 
sins,  which  have  followed  that  dreadful  event.  The  same  dispo- 
sition, which  manifested  itself  in  his  rebellion  in  the  heavenU 
world,  was  here  directed  in  the  same  manner  against  the  govern- 
ment of  his  Maker :  a  disposition  compounded  of  malice,  base- 
ness, and  treachery.  Hence  he  is  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
adversary;  the  calumniator  ;  the  father  of  lies  ;  the  chi-troyer  ; 
a  murderer,  and  a  liar,  from  the  beginning.  All  his  followers  sus- 
tain the  same  dreadful  and  detestable  character.  So  i'ar  as  ha> 
been  in  their  power,  they  have  deceived,  betrayed,  and  destroyed 
the  race  of  men  ;  have  been  uniformly  the  enemies  of  God  and 
mankind  ;  have  tempted  them  unceasingly  to  sin  ;  and  have  espe- 
cially persecuted  and  distressed  the  children  of  God.  They 
powerfully  excited  the  persecution,  and  crucifixion,  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  and  the  sufferings  of  his  Apostles  and  their  followers. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  they  have  unceasingly  pursued  the 
same  malignant  course  ;  and  will  hereafter,  so  far  as  they  are 
permitted,  delude,  distress,  and  destroy,  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 


REMARKS. 

1.  In  this  passage,  we  find  a  short,  hut  affecting  accouni  of  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  events,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Uni- 
verse, 

A  vast  multitude  of  Intelligent  beings,  of  the  first  order  in  the 
divine  kingdom,  excelling  all  other  orders  in  knowledge,  power, 
and  splendour,  and  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  God,  rose  up  in  re- 
bellion against  their  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Sovereign;  lost 
their  pristine  honour  and  happiness,  their  primaeval  virtue  and 
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dignity  ;  sunk  down  to  the  depths  of  sin,  shame,  and  misery  ;  and 
incurred  the  endless  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  good  beings. 

From  this  singular  and  amazing  event,  many  interesting  truths 
may  he  learned  by  us. 

1st.  J^o  created  faculties,  710  finite  holiness  or  happiness^  fur- 
nish svfiicind  inducements  to  prevent  creatures  from  apostasy. 

Angels  fell.  All  others,  therefore,  may  fall ;  and,  if  left  to 
themselves,  will  fall.  The  true  reason,  why  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  holy  Angels, 
persevere  in  their, obedience,  is  evidently,  I  think,  not  their  own 
inherent  perfection,  but  the  promise  of  God  and  his  almighty  pow- 
er, especially  exerted  to  secure  them  from  sin.  Without  this 
safeguard,  they  would,  at  least  in  my  view,  be  utterly  unsafe,  and 
plainly  exposed  to  destruction.  We  cannot  but  sec,  therefore, 
with  what  forcible  propriety  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  pray  after 
this  manner.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil ! 
If  Angels  needed  a  continual  exertion  of  divine  power  to  preserve 
them  from  falling ;  how  much  more  do  we,  frail  and  feeble  as  we 
are,  prone  by  nature  to  sin,  and  easily  overcome  by  temptation, 
need  the  same  exertions,  for  our  daily  and  hourly  safety !  How 
constantly,  and  earnestly,  ought  we  to  oiier  up  these  petitions ! 
How  unceasingly  ought  we  to  beseech  God  to  keep  our  feet  from 
falling,  our  eyes  from  tears,  and  our  souls  from  death  ^  and  to  im- 
plore the  influence  of  his  Holy  and  Good  Spirit  to  make  the  medi- 
tations of  our  hearts,  and  the  zoords  of  our  mouths,  acceptable  in 
his  sight.  He  only  can  preserve  the  bruised  reed  from  falling 
asunder,  and  the  dimly  burning  fax  from  being  extinguished  in 
everlasting  darkness. 

2dly.  We  are  here  taught,  that  pride  coidd  distiirb  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  heaven,  and  prove  the  cause  of  endless  ruin  to  a  mul- 
titude of  its  inhabitants. 

How  great  an  evil  then,  is  pride !  It  overcast,  in  a  moment, 
all  the  beautiful  and  eternal  prospects,  it  eclipsed,  in  a  moment,  all 
the  splendour,  virtue,  and  dignity,  of  Angels.  What  a  vast,  what 
an  immeasurable  ruin  did  it  here  accomplish  !  What  a  change 
did  it  make  in  the  Universe  !  What  an  amazing  change  did  it 
produce  in  those,  by  whom  it  was  exercised !  How  ought  we, 
♦hen.  to  tremble  at  the  indulgence  of  pride  ;  the  sin,  to  which  we 
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iirc  probably  more  prone  than  to  any  other?  More,  or  less,  it 
occupies  every  heart ;  manifests  itself  in  all  the  conduct  of  the 
children  of  men;  and  intrudes  itself  into  their  piety,  their  bene- 
volence, their  prayers,  their  songs,  their  alms,  their  humility,  and 
their  repentance.  If  Angels  were  so  odious  in  the  sight  of  God. 
on  account  of  their  pride  ;  how  odious  must  we  be  !  If  they  were 
ruined  by  it  for  ever  ;  what  will  become  of  us  ? 

3dly.  fVe  are  further  taught,  that  no  creatures  are  so  necessary 
or  important,  to  God,  as  to  be  secure  from  his  anger,  when  they 
sin  against  him. 

Angels  sinned,  and  were  destroyed.  Who,  then,  if  found  of 
the  same  character,  will  escape  ? 

Men  often  satisfy  themselves,  that  they  are  safe  in  the  falsely  in- 
tended reflection,  that  God  never  made  men  to  damn  them.  I 
have  used  the  words,  which  I  have  frequently  heard  used  to  ex- 
press this  miserable  refuse  of  lies.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  that  God  never  created  either  men,  or  any 
other  beings,  for  this  end  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  has 
created  men,  and  Angels  also,  who,  after  they  were  created,  sin- 
ned ;  and  who,  for  their  sin,  were  condemned  to  final  perdition. 
The  phraseology,  apparently  true,  is  substantially  false  ;  and  is 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  ourselves  and  others. 
The  Angels  might  certainly  have  used  this  language  with  more 
seeming  force,  and  justice,  than  we  can  ;  but  it  could  not  save 
them,  and,  therefore,  certainly  cannot  save  us. 

The  number  ofzvicked  men,  often  relied  on  in  no  small  degree 
as  a  foundation  of  hope  and  safety,  is  merely  a  foundation  of 
sand.  The  number  of  the  wicked  Angels  did  not  avail  them  at 
all.  Every  one  of  the  rebels  was  destroyed  as  absolutely,  as  if 
no  other  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Their  number, 
also,  was  immensely  great ;  and  one  of  them  was  of  more  worth 
and  importance,  than  many  men  united. 

5thly.   The  punishment  of  the  evil  Angels  is  not  disciplinary. 

They  have  been  already  punished  at  least  six  thousand  years ; 
yet,  instead  of  being  reformed,  they  have  grown  worse  continual- 
ly :  and  will  grow  worse,  not  only  till  the  day  of  judgment,  but 
probably  for  ever.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  evil   Angels  is  the  same  with  that  of  evil  men.     Tn«^ 
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punishment  of  evil  men,  therel'oie,  is  not  disciplinary,  but  pu- 
nishment |n-opcrly  so  called  ;  punishment  designed  to  reward 
the  sins,  not  to  amend  the  characters,  of  either  Angels  or  men. 
Both  arc  hopeless  of  amendment ;  yet  both  may  be  useful,  al- 
though dreadful,  examples  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  There  is 
not  a  reason  to  believe,  that  sin  was  ever  renounced,  or  a  sinner 
reformed,  except  by  the  almighty  j^ower  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

II.  JVe  learn  from  these  observations,  that  opposition  to  God,  is 
supremely  odious  and  deformed. 

This  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Apostasy  in  both  An- 
gels and  Men.  Of  this,  the  diabolical  character  is  made  up. 
How  odious  and  deformed  is  it  most  justly  accounted  !  How 
false  ;  how  malicious  ;  how  cruel ;  how  base  ;  how  detestable  ! 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  opposition  to  God,  is,  in  nature 
and  substance,  the  same  ;  and  that  it  dift'ers  not  in  kind,  but 
sneicly  in  degree. 

III.  In  ho7o  many  respects  do  wicked  men  resemble  wicked  An- 
gels ! 

Like  them,  do  wicked  men  exalt  tHemselves  against  God,  hate 
his  government,  oppose  his  designs,  and  revile  his  character ;  in- 
flate themselves  with  pride ;  murmur  at  their  own  allotments  ; 
covet  the  enjoyments  of  others  ;  corrupt  their  fellow-creatures  : 
i.empt  them  to  iniquity  ;  and  defraud  them  of  endless  life.  Like 
them,  do  they  hate,  envy,  injure,  calumniate,  and  destroy.  How 
much  of  the  history  of  this  great  world  has  resembled  a  history 
of  fiends  !  How  much  of  it  has  been  a  history  of  falsehood,  fraud, 
treachery,  pollution,  slanders,  contentions,  murders,  oppression, 
slaughter,  irreligion,  impiety,  profaneness,  and  blasphemy !  How 
readily  have  evil  men,  like  evil  Angels,  undertaken  to  rival  God: 
and  demanded  the  homage,  worship,  and  obedience,  due  to  him 
alone ! 

How  laboriously  do  Infidel  writers,  even  now,  oppose  their 
Maker,  and  their  Redeemer ;  and  strive  to  shut  both  their  fellow- 
men  and  themselves  out  of  heaven !  Particularly,  with  what  fre- 
quency, and  constancy,  do  they  repeat  the  very  falsehood,  which 
was  first  told  to  the  parents  of  mankind  :  Although  ye  disobey 
God,  ye  shall  not  surely  die.  How  continually  do  wicked  men, 
by  argument,  ridicule,  eloquence,  and  example,  tempt  each  other 
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to  sin  against  God !  How  great  a  part  of  their  life,  and  labours, 
do  multitudes  spend  in  this  employment !  Where  can  we  find  a 
moral  distinction  between  this  conduct,  and  that  of  fallen  Angels  ? 

IV.  The  same  punishment,  which  is  reserved  for  evil  Angels,  is 
accordingly  reserved  for  evil  men. 

This  punishment  was  prepared,  at  first,  for  the  Devil  and  his 
Angels.  But  Christ,  the  final  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
has  informed  us,  that  impenitent  men  shall,  at  the  great  day, 
stand  with  them  on  the  left  hand ;  be  included  in  the  same  sen- 
tence ;  and  depart  to  the  same  place  of,  tormento  Both  will 
have  been  embarked  in  one  cause  ;  will  have  sustained  one  cha- 
racter; and  will,  therefore,  share  in  one  allotment  of  woe.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  a  more  affecting,  more  overwhelming  considera- 
tion to  a  serious  mind,  than  this  :  that  evil  men  will  hereafter  be 
confined  in  the  same  habitation  with  these  hateful  beings  ;  who 
are  possessed  of  a  disposition  to  do  every  thing,  which  is  inju- 
rious to  God,  and  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  perpetrate  all  the 
crimes  dictated  by  malice,  cruelty,  deceit,  and  revenge.  To  be 
imprisoned  in  this  world  with  a  collection  of  abandoned  villians  ; 
to  be  hated  and  despised,  deceived  and  betrayed,  oppressed  and 
insulted,  wounded  to  the  soul  with  unceasing  cruelty  and  treache- 
ry, and  broken  down  by  scorn  and  insolence,  even  for  our  pre- 
sent, momentary  life;  would,  I  think,  be  a  lot,  sufficiently  dread- 
ful to  lacerate  the  soul  with  agony.  What  then  must  be  the  na- 
ture and  misery  of  a  confinement  with  these  powerful,  active,  sa- 
gacious beings  ;  whose  minds  are  all  malice,  fraud,  and  cruelty  ; 
and  whose  endless  being  is  only  a  succession  of  rage,  revenge^ 
and  despair! 
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CREATION. 
THE  EARTH. 


Genesis  i.   1. 

in  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  earth. 

In  the  four  preceding  sermons,  I  have  briefly  considered  tht 
several  things,  intended  in  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word  Heaven; 
and  made  some  observations  concerning  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  those  beings,  loho  either  are,  or  have  been.  Inhabitants 
of  the  Supreme  Heaven.  The  next  subject  of  examination  in  our 
progress,  is  the  World,  which  We  inhabit. 

In  the  history,  given  by  Moses  of  this  great  work,  we  are  in 
formed. 

In  the  first  place,  that,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  material  sx/S' 
tern,  it  was  made  of  nothing ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  materials 
were  brought  into  existence,  ofzohich  the  world  was  afterwards  com- 
posed. That  we  might  be  at  no  loss  concerning  this  truth,  Moses 
has  taught  it  distinctly  in  Gen.  ii.  3 ;  where  he  informs  us,  that 
God  rested  from  all  his  works,  which  he  created,  and  made  ;  or, 
as  in  the  original,  created,  to  make.  Of  the  energy,  by  which 
this  mighty  effort  was  accomplished,  the  Psalmist  gives  us  a  most 
sublime  conception,  when  he  says,  concerning  the  Creator,  that 
He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fastt 
These  materials,  after  they  were  first  brought  into  being,  were, 
originally-  a  mere  mass  of  confusion,  in  ihr  language  of  th^  Di 
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vine  Writer,  without  form  and  void  ;  and  are  styled,  successively, 
the  earthy  the  waters,  and  the  deep. 

Secondly.  Thejirst  element^  separated  from  the  Chaos,  was  light : 
llic  most  wonderful,  and  the  most  useful,  of  all  material  objects. 
At  this  time,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  gathered  into  any  common 
receptacle ;  as,  according  to  the  received  philosophy,  it  is  at  th( 
])resenl  lime  ;  but  to  have  been  diffused  extensively  through  the 
universe.  L  is  possible,  that  this  may  now  be  its  real  state ;  and 
ihat  the  sun,  and  stars,  instead  of  being  in  themselves  luminous, 
iiiay  merely  possess  the  power  of  originating  its  motion,  and  di- 
rection. That  period  of  darkness,  which  intervened  between  the 
creation  of  the  Chaos,  and  the  production  of  light;  and  that  pe- 
riod of  light,  which  preceded  the  next  return  of  darkness ;  con- 
stituted the  first  day.  In  reference  to  this  event,  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  celebrate  their  sabbath  from  evening  to  eve- 
ning :  this  being  the  true  course  of  a  natural  day. 

Thirdly.  The  next  event  in  this  great  work  was  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Firmament,  and  a  division  of  the  chaotic  mass  into 
•wo  great  parts,  one  beneath  and  one  above  the  Firmament, 
This  was  the  work  of  the  second  day. 

Fourthly.  This  was  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  land  from 
the  waters ;  the  land  being  named  Earth ;  and  the  great  collec- 
tions of  water.  Seas, 

To  this,  immediately  succeeded /Ac  creation  of  grass  and  herbs, 
if  shrubs  and  trees.  These  were  all  formed  with  the  power  of 
re-production,  and  of  continuing  their  respective  kinds  in  this 
manner  to  the  end  of  the  vi^orld.  By  a  wonderful  process  of 
vegetation,  they  were  enabled  to  yield,  each  its  own  proper  seed  : 
a  minute  particle,  which  being  committed  to  the  earth,  a  plant  of 
the  same  nature  and  properties  regularly  springs  up,  and  gradu- 
ally advances  to  its  perfection.  Thus  vegetables  have  existed 
in  every  age,  of  the  same  kinds,  which  were  formed  on  the  third 
day  of  the  Creation  ;  and  have  ever  constituted  much  of  the  food 
of  both  men  and  animals,  and  not  a  little  part  of  the  pleasures,  en- 
joyed by  both.  With  the  creation  of  these,  terminated  the  third  day. 

Fifthly.  On  the  fourth  day  were  created  the  lights  of  heaven^ 
particularly  the  sun  and  moon. 

As  I  have  heretofore  considered  these,  in  the  discourse  on  the 
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Heavens  ;  it  vvili  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  so 
lately  said.  1  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  additional 
©bservations. 

These  luminaries  were  set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  di- 
vide the  day  from  the  night ;  and  to  be  for  signs  and  for  sea- 
vsons,  for  days  and  for  years.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  ihe 
great  means  of  distributing  time,  from  the  beginning,  into  all  its 
important  divisions  ;  enabling  us  to  form  the  chronology  of  the 
world,  to  ascertain  the  order  and  connection  of  all  historical 
events,  and  to  regulate,  by  correct  dates,  our  various  useful  bu- 
siness. 

The  Sun,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  great  fountain  of  light  to 
ihis  world,  and  to  all  those,  which  are  united  in  our  system  ;  and 
thus  enables  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  successfully  their  necessa- 
ry employments.  It  is  the  Parent,  also,  of  that  universal  ve- 
getation, with  which  the  earth  is  so  beautifully  adorned,  and  on 
which,  we  are  so  obviously  dependent  for  the  existence  of  health, 
comfort,  and  life.  Not  less  absolutely,  and  still  more  immedi- 
ately, is  our  life,  together  with  our  activity,  dependent  on  the 
jjresence,  warmth,  and  energy,  of  this  fountain  of  light.  In  » 
word,  whatever  lives  and  moves,  lives  and  moves  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun ;  and  without  his  presence,  eternal  night,  and 
eternal  winter,  would  reign  with  boundless  desolation  over  thi? 
habitable  globe. 

The  moon,  also,  is  inestimably  useful  to  mankind  in  the  beau- 
tiful light,  which  she  gives  by  night ;  in  the  important  changes, 
which  she  accomplishes  in  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere ;  and 
in  becoming,  in  connection  with  the  other  luminaries  of  heaven, 
the  source  of  a  great  part  of  our  skill  in  Navigation,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  Geography,  and  Astronomy. 

Sixthly.  When  the  earth  was  thus  prepared  to  be  a  habitation 
of  living  beings  ;  God  said,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day, 
Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature^  thai 
hath  life  ;  and  fowl,  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  fir- 
mament  of  heaven.  Immediately  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  were 
filled  with  their  respective  inhabitants.  The  innumerable  use- 
ful and  delightful  purposes,  which  they  were  destined  to  accom- 
plish, and  which  ficcordingly  they  have  accoraplishecl  to  thepr*^ 
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sent  time,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  particularize  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Seventhly.  On  the  sixth,  and  last,  day  of  the  creation,  the 
Earth  was  replenished  7vith  the  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things,  by  lohich  it  has  been  ever  since  inhabited.  These  also,  so 
useful  to  man,  and  so  indispensable  to  his  comfortable  existence, 
are  so  well  known,  as  not  to  demand  any  account  of  their  nature, 
or  destination,  from  roe. 

Eighthly.  All  these  works  of  the  Divine  Hand  were  severally 
pronounced  by  their  great  Author  to  be  very  good.  Such  indeed 
was  the  oriirinal  nature  of  them  all.  This  world  was  formed  to 
be  a  delightful  residence.  Its  surface  was  beautiful ;  its  soil 
fertile  without  decay  ;  its  seasons  vernal ;  its  atmosphere,  waters, 
and  productions,  pregnant  with  life  ;  and  all  its  inhabitants,  pa- 
cific, useful,  and  happy.  In  the  country  of  Edeti,  the  Lord  God 
planted  also  a  garden,  to  become  the  appropriate  residence  of 
the  first  man,  and  here  he  made  to  grow  every  tree,  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight,  and  goou  for  food.  This  Paradise,  was  the  beauti- 
ful Metropolis  of  a  beautiful  world. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations,  we  learn, 

ist.  How  mighty  and  majestic  a  work  was  the  creation  of  thii 
•nor  Id  ? 

The  Earth  is  a  vast  and  solid  globe,  composed  of  particles,  so 
small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us,  united  by  the  energy  which 
called  them  into  being,  and  holden  together  by  the  same  energy 
in  a  manner  wholly  incomprehensible.  This  globe  is  hung  upon 
nothing  ;  and  moved  through  the  fields  of  Ether  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, and  yet  with  infinite  ease,  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator. 
Too  great  to  be  moved  at  all,  perhaps,  by  all  created  Intelli- 
gences, it  has  yet  for  many  thousand  years  been  rolled  on  with 
perfect  ease  by  Him,  zoho  fainteth  not,  neither  is  zoeary.  It  has 
also  moved  always  in  its  own  place,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
other  worlds.  Its  motion,  at  the  same  lime,  is  so  regular  and 
undisturbed,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  its  inhabitaiits  ;  and  yet 
so  rapid,  as  to  outrun  every  human  conception. 
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In  a  manner  not  less  wonderful,  it  turns  its  face  continually  to 
the  sun  ;  and  derives  light,  and  warmth,  and  energy,  for  the 
eomfort  of  its  inhabitants,  the  production  of  its  fruits,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  business,  allotted  to  the  race  of  man. 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Power,  were  the  acts  of  calling  i( 
into  being,  uniting  its  parts,  preserving  its  structure,  moving  if 
through  the  boundless  void,  and  regulating  with  perfect  harmon} 
all  its  various  affections  ? 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Wisdom  is  the  endless  diversity  of 
beings,  which  it  contains;  their  structure,  qualities,  and  uses  ; 
their  relations,  and  dependences;  their  wants,  and  supplies; 
their  endlessly  various  beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur  ? 

Nor  is  infinite  Goodness  less  wonderfully  manifested  by  thf- 

bounty,  every  where  displayed  in  providing  for  the  least  as  well 

as  the  greatest ;  in  making  the  least,  that  it  might  be  provided 

for ;  and  in   giving  to  each  its  own  peculiar  happiness  ?     How 

evidently  are  all  these  things  the  work  of  a  God  ? 

2dly.  How  wonderful  is  the  Order  of  things,  zohich  was  esta- 
blished at  the  Creation* 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts  ; 

The  order  of  things,  rohich  is  permanent ;  and  that,  which  is 
subject  to  perpetual  revolutions. 

Of  the  former  class,  are  the  stable  position  of  the  globe  ai 
given  distances  from  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  position  of  its 
poles;  its  regular  motions  round  its  axis,  and  round  the  sun,  by 
which  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the  returns  of  day  and 
night,  are  accomplished  ;  the  steady  attractions  of  gravitation 
and  cohesion,  which  produce  the  stability  of  the  earth  itself,  and 
all  its  great  affections.  All  these  are  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  The  order  of  these 
things  I  call  permanent,  although  subject  to  many  changes,  and 
in  several  instances  a  mere  series  of  changes ;  because  they  are 
stable,  regular,  and  unvarying  in  their  nature. 

The  other  and  more  mutable  course  of  things  respects  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral,  Kingdoms;  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  ocean,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  all  arc 
subjects  of  unceasing  changes  ;  and  several  of  them  of  continual 
decay,  and  continual  renovation.     Plants  and  animals  are  formed 
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to  renew  and  perpetuate  their  kinds  through  an  indclmile  period  ; 
and,  were  the  date  of  the  earth  to  be  sufficiently  protracted,  to 
continue  them  for  ever.  Nor  are  mineral  substances,  so  far  as 
they  arc  liable  to  decay,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  re-pro- 
duction. Stones  decay,  and  return  to  earth ;  and  earth  is  petri- 
fied, or  hardened  into  stone.  Ores  are  supposed  to  he  exhausted 
and  renewed.  Gems,  and  other  beautiful  substances,  are  multi- 
plied ;  and  worn  out.  Soils  are  furnished  anew  for  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  ocean  is  also,  in  a  sense,  emptied, 
and  filled  again.  From  that  great  store-house  of  waters,  vapour 
perpetually  ascends,  and  is  discharged  on  the  earth,  in  rain, 
snow,  and  hail,  in  mists,  and  dews :  while  the  earth,  through  its 
various  channels,  returns  again  its  tribute  of  waters  to  the  occan^ 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  wisest  of  men ; 

*'  Generation  goeth,  and  generation  cometli , 

But  the  earth  doth  ever  abide. 

The  Sun  also  riseth,  the  Sun  also  setteth, 

And  hastetli  to  the  place  where  it  rose ; 

It  passeth  to  the  south ;  again  it  circle th  to  the  noilU 

Round  and  roiuid  goeth  the  wind, 

And  ever  repeateth  its  circuits. 

All  the  rivers  run  down  into  the  seat 

Yet  the  sea  doth  not  overflow : 

To  the  place,  whence  the  rivers  go  forth, 

To  the  same,  to  flow  again,  do  they  return. 

All  the  things,  thus  at  tlieir  task,  no  man  can  recount: 

The  eye  would  not  be  able  to  behold  them, 

Nor  would  the  ear  be  competent  to  hear  them." 

3dly.  How  roonderful  are  the  Uses  of  the  various  things^  xohich 
constitute  this  earthly  system. 

How  important  to  mankind  is  the  Mineral  Kingdom-  How  in- 
dispensable is  the  soil  for  vegetation  ;  the  stones  and  clay  for 
building  ;  the  peat  and  coal  for  fuel ;  the  metals  for  all  the  neces- 
sary and  ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  for  the  existence  of  almost 
every  thing,  which  we  name  a  convenience,  or  a  comfort.  Iron, 
alone,  is  indispensable  to  the  employments,  and  even  to  the  exis" 
tence,  of  civilized  life.  Without  it,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  arts, 
and  science,  would  dwindle  speedily  into  nothing ;  and,  but  far 
its  aid,  would  never  have  been. 
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To  minerals,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  medicines,  of  the  most 
valuable  nature;  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  and 
the  continuance  of  life. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom;  of  grass,, 
as  food  for  cattle  ;  and  herbs,  and  grains,  as  the  food  of  men;  of 
the  flax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  with  which  we  are  clothed ;  of  trees. 
as  the  materials  of  fuel,  building,  and  fencing ;  and  as  the  means 
of  accomplishing  a  multitude  of  other  purposes,  equally  demand- 
ed by  necessity  and  comfort  ? 

Finally,  What  shall  be  said  of  the  Animal  Kingdom?  of  tho 
horse,  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  camel,  and  the  sheep  5  of  the  furry 
tribes,  and  the  silk-worm ;  all  of  which  so  largely  contribute 
either  to  the  husbandry  of  man,  his  food,  his  clothing,  or  hi.^^ 
pleasure  ? 

Nor  ought  we,  in  considering  the  nature  of  earthly  things,  to 
forget  them,  as  the  delightful  means  of  Beavty  and  Grandeu): 

Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  colour,  and  form,  to  dis- 
appear; how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome,  would  be  the  aspect 
of  the  world  ?  The  pleasures,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless  va- 
rieties, with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  presented  to  the 
eye,  are  so  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so  much  without  in- 
termission, that  we  scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature,  their 
number,  or  the  great  proportion,  which  they  constitute  in  the 
whole  mass  of  our  enjoyment.  But  were  an  inhabitant  of  this 
Country  removed  from  its  delightful  scenery  to  the  midst  of  an 
Arabian  desart ;  a  boundless  expanse  of  sand;  a  waste,  spread 
with  uniform  desolation,  enlivened  by  the  murmur  of  no  stream, 
and  cheered  by  the  beauty  of  no  verdure ;  although  he  might 
live  in  a  palace,  and  riot  in  splendour  and  luxury,  he  would,  I 
think,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome,  melancholy  round  of  existence ; 
and  amid  all  his  gratifications,  would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  vallies 
of  his  native  land,  the  brooks,  and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the 
Spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of  the  Autumn.  The  ever-varying 
brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the  landscape,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  enter  more  extensively  into  the 
enjoyment  of  mankind,  than  we,  perhaps,  ever  think,  or  can  pos- 
sibly apprehend,  without  frequent  and  extensive  investigation. 
This  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  objects  around  us,  it  ii?  ever  to 
Vol.  I.  4.5 
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be  remembered,  is  not  necessary  to  their  existence,  nor  to  what 
we  commonly  intend  by  their  usefulness.  It  is,  tlierefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  gratuitously  superinduced  upon 
the  general  nature  of  the  objects  themselves ;  and,  in  this  light, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  Divine  goodness  peculiarly  affecting. 

Slill  more  deeply,  ought  we  to  regard  this  part  of  the  Creation, 
as  exhibiting,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  Being  and 
Agency  of  God. 

How  plainly,  how  delightfully,  how  solemnly,  is  this  glorious 
Being  seen  every  where  in  these  works  of  his  hands  ?  All  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  their  production. 
The  living,  acting  thing,  called  Man,  is  never  directly  perceived 
by  other  men.  We  see  motions ;  and  know  that  there  is  one 
who  moves.  We  hear  a  voice  ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who 
speaks.  We  perceive  actions  ;  and  know  that  there  is  an  agent 
who  gives  them  birth.  This  agent  we  denominate  Man.  So  in 
every  place,  in  every  thing,  and  during  every  moment,  we  behold 
throughout  the  creation,  a  perpetual  progress  of  most  wonderful 
events  ;  and  know  that  an  Agent,  to  us  invisible,  but  ade- 
quate to  their  production,  eftectuates  them  all.  This  Agent,  we 
call  God  ;  and  discern  his  being,  character,  and  presence,  as  di- 
rectly, and  clearly,  as  we  discern  the  being,  character,  and  pre- 
sence, of  man.  Thus  all  things  hold  out  to  every  attentive  eye, 
the  living,  acting,  governing,  Jehovah, 

At  the  same  time,  this  earthly  system  strongly  displays  the 
Anger  of  God  against  the  sins  of  men. 

Amidst  all  these  pleasing  manifestations  of  the  Creator,  tht 
world  around  us  furnishes,  also,  many  proofs  of  his  displeasure. 
The  storm  plunges  multitudes  in  the  deep.  The  lightning  de- 
stroys its  victims  in  a  moment.  The  famine  sweeps  its  millions 
to  the  grave.  The  volcano  overwhelms  towns  and  cities  with 
deluges  of  fire.  The  pestilence,  walking  in  darkness,  drives  be- 
fore it  whole  nations  into  eternity  :  While  death,  both  with  and 
without  the  aid  of  these  ministers,  empties,  once  in  thirty  years, 
the  world  of  its  inhabitants.  What  awful,  as  well  as  decisive 
proofs,  are  here  furnished,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  regards 
our  race  with  severe  and  terrible  displeasure  ?  How  solemnly 
do  they  impress  this  humiliating  truth  upon  every  serious  mind  ? 
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How  forcibly  do  ihey  summon  us  to  repent,  and  reform,  that  wo 
may  find  mercy  ? 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view,  in  which  theso  works 
gught  to  be  remembered  on  the  present  occasion.  Every  thing 
•n  creation  and  providence,  appears  not  only  to  he  useful,  but  to 
have  many  uses,  and  to  answer  very  many  purposes.  God,  so 
far  as  we  can  understand  his  agency,  accomplishes  his  ends  by 
the  most  direct,  the  simplest,  and  the  fewest  means. 

"  In  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too,  some  otlier  use*." 

Thus  Water  and  Iron  become  means  of  ends  innumerable. 
The  latter  enters,  to  a  vast  extent,  into  almost  all  human  arts  and 
concerns :  while  the  former  is  almost  every  where  diffused 
through  the  great  system  of  benefits,  which  God  has  provided 
for  mankind. 

A  great  part  of  the  usefulness,  found  in  the  objects  of  this  world, 
arises  from  the  Order  established  among  them,  and  mentioned  un- 
der a  former  head  of  discourse.  From  this  order,  springs  all  the 
forecast  of  the  human  mind.  By  observing  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  causes  and  effects  around  us,  we  learn  to  judge,  with  a 
good  degree  of  correctness,  from  past  events,  concerning  those 
which  are  future.  The  nature  of  the  seasons,  exhibited  in  their 
past  revolutions,  teaches  us  how  to  prepare  ourselves  against  both 
heat  and  cold ;  to  sow  our  seed  in  the  spring,  and  gather  our  har- 
vests in  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  sky ;  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  our- 
selves and  our  families  ;  and  to  adjust,  universally,  the  arts  and 
business  of  life.  By  the  regularity  of  the  system,  all  our  profita- 
ble employments  are  wholly  directed.  Without  this  guide,  we 
could  plan  nothing  ;  we  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  should 
literally  be  unable  to  conjecture  what  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a  mo- 
ment, would  bring  forth.  Our  existence  would  be  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  accidents.     Nor  can  we  conceive  how,  in  such  a  state^ 

*  Essay  on  man,  Part  i.  line  53. 
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any  means  could   be  furnished,  by  which  we  might  either  enjoy 
comfort,  or  prolong  our  lives. 

From  the  same  source,  arises,  in  a  chief  measure,  that  full,  un- 
answerable proof  of  the  existence^  and  character,  of  God,  which 
IS  presented  by  these  works  of  his  hands.  The  wisdom  of  God  is 
principally  seen  in  the  design,  and  contrivance,  exhibited 
throughout  the  globe.  But  contrivance  and  design,  appear  only 
in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  :  and  wisdom  is  visible  only 
in  the  choice  of  good  ends,  and  of  lit  means  to  accomplish  them. 
\  have  already  remarked,  that  without  this  regularity,  our  exist- 
ence would  be  a  mere  succession  of  accidents.  This  would  be 
equally  true  of  the  whole  course  of  events.  There  would  be, 
visibly,  neither  means,  nor  ends.  If  second  causes  existed ; 
they  would  be  unperceived  ;  and  their  efficacy,  being  continually 
variable,  could  never  be  discerned.  All  things,  therefore, 
would  naturally  be  attributed  to  chance.  Who,  then,  would  be 
able  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  ^  or  to  prove  satisfacto- 
rily the  perfections,  or  even  the  existence,  of  God  ? 

4thly.  How  interesting  an  object  is  the  destination  of  this  world. 
The  Earth  was  designed  to  be  the  habitation  of  immortal  be- 
ings, whose  numbers,  the  human  mind  is  unable  to  limit.  Every 
one  of  these  is  an  heir  either  of  endless  happiness  or  endless  woe. 
All  of  them,  also,  have  apostatized  from  God,  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  final  condemnation.  In  this  state  of  things,  this  world 
became  the  theatre  of  the  most  wonderful  work,  which,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  ever  existed.  The  Son  of  God 
descended  from  Heaven,  and,  passing  by  the  angels,  took  upon 
him  the  seed  of  Jlbraham  ;  suffered  the  distresses  of  a  humble, 
persecuted  life  ;  died  on  the  cross  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  grave  ; 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.  In  consequence  of  this  expiation, 
the  Spirit  of  truth  has  here  shed  his  renewing  influence  on  the 
human  soul ;  and  has  sanctified,  and  will  hereafter  sanctify,  a 
multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and 
tongues.  All  these,  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  will  seek 
for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  ;  and  will  find,  a  new,  eternal 
life.  By  their  union  to  Christ,  and  their  interest  in  his  media- 
tion, they  will  hereafter  become,  together  with  the  angels  loho 
kept   their  first    estate,    inhabitants  of    the   Supreme   Heaven, 
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and  attendants  upon  the  throne  of  God.  This  is  a  destiny,  to 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  virtuous  beings  will 
ever  be  raised.  Thus  this  world  is  a  scene  of  transactions,  such 
as  probably  never  existed  in  any  other:  and  its  inhabitants  are 
heirs  of  glory  and  happiness,  in  which  they  will  be  rivalled  onl\ 
by  the  Angels  of  God. 

5thly.  These  considerations  exhibit  the  unreasonableness  of  se- 
veral Objections,  made  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

First.  The  representation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Creation  was 
accomplished  progressively,  and  not  insfuntaneons/i/,  is  declared  t(> 
he  unworthy  of  God. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  Moses  has  taught,  not  only  in  the  mosi 
explicit,  but  in  the  most  sublime  manner,  that  it  was  perffxtlv 
easy  for  God  to  create  the  world  in  an  instant.  Let  there  be  light, 
said  this  glorious  Being,  and  there  was  light  :  Let  there  be  a  fir- 
mament, and  there  was  a  firmament.  Let  the  waters  be  separated 
from  the  zoaters,  and  they  roere  separated.  He,  who  can  do  these 
things  in  this  manner,  can  do  any  thing  in  any  manner,  that  shall 
please  him.  No  other  representation  of  power  was  ever  to  be 
compared  with  this.  Nor  has  any  one  of  those,  who  have  follow- 
ed Moses,  whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  rivalled  him  in  sub- 
limity of  narration. 

But,  while  he  exhibits  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  so  impres- 
sive a  manner,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Creation,  zohich  is 
hath  intelligible,  and  useful.  Had  the  work  of  Creation  been  in 
stantaneously  performed;  it  would  have  been  totally  incompre- 
hensible even  by  the  Angels,  who  were  witnesses  of  it:  and  the 
history  of  it  would  have  been  totally  useless  to  ourselves  ;  except 
merely  as  settling  the  point,  that  the  world  was  created.  The 
first  verse  in  the  Bible,  would  have  contained  the  whole.  Noi 
could  any  thing  have  been  added  to  it  with  propriety,  unless  thai 
God  called  the  universe  into  existence  by  his  word.  How  much 
more  interesting,  comprehensible,  and  delightful,  is  the  whole 
chapter,  in  which  that  verse  is  contained?  In  a  far  higher  pro- 
portion was  the  actual  progress,  and  order,  of  this  great  work  in- 
telligible, interesting,  and  delightful,  to  the  Sons  of  God,  who  were 
witnesses  of  its  accomplishment.  They  saw,  and  understood, 
much  of  what  was  done :  we  read,  and  understand,  not  a  little. 
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The  history  oi  the  Creation,  as  written  by  Moses,  is  the  noblest 
history,  which  was  ever  written  by  man.  With  perfect  simplici- 
ty it  unites  supreme  grandeur;  and  has  accordingly  received  the 
highest  testimony  of  Criticism,  from  the  time  of  Longinus  to  the 
present  day. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  by  means  of  this  order  oj 
Creation,  the  Sabbath,ihe  great  source  of  piety,  and  eternal  life, 
to  man,  was  ushered  into  the  world  rvilh  a  solemnity^  unrivalled  and 
hifinite.  God  rested,  say  the  divine  writers,  fi-ora  all  his  works, 
which  he  created  and  made  ;  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  What  a  Sabbath  was  this  ? 
Who,  with  such  an  example  before  him,  can  refuse  to  keep  this 
day  holy  unto  the  Lord?  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  very  exis- 
tence of  this  example,  and  all  its  consequent  influence,  arose  out 
of  the  order  of  the  Creation,  recited  by  Moses  ? 

Secondly.  Another  objection,  urged  by  Infidels  against  the  Di- 
vine origin  of  the  Scriptures,  is  derived  from  the  date,  assigned  by 
thcra  to  the  Creation. 

"  Can  it  be  supposed,"  say  these  men,  "•  that  God  existed  so 
many  millions  of  ages,  alone ;  and  began  the  work  of  creating, 
only  six  thousand  years  ago  ?"  This  question  has  been  often  ask- 
ed with  confidence,  and  even  with  triumph.  But  it  has  been  al- 
ways asked  without  good  sense,  or  consideration.  Yet,  as  there 
are  persons,  who  will  ask  it,  and  others  who  will  suppose  it  to 
possess  real  weight ;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  it  a  momenta- 
ry attention.     I  answer  then, 

(In  the  first  place,)  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  the  existence 
of  created  things  to  have  been  begun  at  the  time,  when  this  world 
was  made  ;  and  there  is  no  presumption  against  the  formation  of 
this  world  at  the  time  specified.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  con- 
clude, a  priori,  that  worlds  may  not  be  created  at  different  times, 
but  must  all  be  brought  into  existence  co-etaneously,  than  there 
is  to  form  the  same  decision  concerning  trees,  animals,  or  men. 

(2dly.)  If  all  things  roere  created  at  the  time,  specified  by 
Moses  ;  then  it  is  certain,  that  the  Creation  existed  as  soon,  as  was 
possible.  Between  the  eternity  of  God,  and  any  supposable  date 
of  Creation,  or  commencement  of  time,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no 
possible  relation;  and  therefore  no  possible  comparison.     To 
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the  ctrriiity  of  Him,  with  rohom  one  day  is  exactly  a.t  a  thousand 
7jears,  and  a  thousand  years  us  one  day  ;  who  inhabitcth  eternity 
at  once  ;  whose  duration  is  an  omnipresent  ^ow  ;  our  successive 
existence,  and  the  periods  by  which  it  is  reckoned,  have  no  re- 
ference whatever.  To  Him,  time  and  date  have  no  relation,  and 
are  obviously  nothing. 

(3dly.)  Had  the  world  been  created  at  the  commencement  of 
any  imaginable  past  period  ;  suppose  a  billion  of  years  j  at  the  end 
of  six  thousand  years  from  its  first  creation^  the  same  objection 
would  have  been  made  against  the  date  of  its  existence  with  exactly 
the  same  force.  It  might  then  have  been  asked,  with  exactly  the 
same  propriety,  "  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  existed  so  many 
millions  of  ages  alone;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  only  six 
thousand  years  ago  ?"  The.  objectors  appear  not  to  perceive, 
that  by  receding  into  past  duration,  they  approach  no  nearer  to 
a  goal ;  but  that  while  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  dream  of 
advancing  towards  a  satisfactory  limit,  the  same  vast,  still  ex- 
pands immeasurably  before  them. 

From  the  regular  order  of  things.  Infidels  have  also  determined, 

Thirdly.  That  the  Universe  is  eternal,  and  have  hence  denied 
the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

St.  Peter  has  taught  us,  that  in  the  last  days  there  should  be 
scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming  ?  For,  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,  all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  World, 
This  prediction,  we  ourselves  see  verified.  There  have  long 
been,  there  are  now,  just  such  scofters,  just  such  objectors. 
The  regular  order  of  things,  established  in  this  world,  has  long 
been  the  source  of  pertinacious  opposition  to  the  word,  the  go- 
vernment, and  even  the  existence,  of  God  ;  and  the  design  of 
the  opposition  has  uniformly  been  to  overthrow  the  promise,  ditid 
the  probability,  of  his  coming  to  Judgment. 

The  general  doctrine  of  these  men  has  been  this  :  "  The  ma- 
terials of  the  universe  were  self-existent  and  eternal.  By  means 
of  these  materials,  fate,  necessity,  destiny,  or  a  blind  succession 
of  causes,  have  produced  such  beings  and  events,  as  have 
hitherto  existed."  At  the  same  time,  another  class  of  Infidek 
pronovince  all  such  beings  and  events  to  be  the  resfr^t  of  mrrr 
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chance:.  Regular  as  (he  present  system  is;  they  professedly 
iind  in  it  sufficient  irregularity  to  warrant  them  in  making  this 
conclusion.  Singular,  indeed,  must  be  that  state  of  things,  which 
is  sufficiently  regular  to  support  the  former  of  these  doctrines, 
and  sufficiently  irregular  to  warrant  the  latter.  According  to 
these  schemes,  taken  together,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any 
proof  of  the  existence  and  government  of  God,  either  in  the  pre- 
sent, or  in  any  supposable,  state  of  things.  The  only  remain- 
ing mode,  by  which  the  Creator  can  make  himself  known  to  man- 
kind, is  Revelation  ;  and  the  possibility  of  this,  several  of  these 
men  roundly  deny.  Men,  indeed,  make  known  themselves  to 
each  other,  every  day,  by  speaking,  moving,  and  acting.  Even 
common  modesty,  as  well  as  common  sense,  could  not,  one  would 
think,  believe  this  to  be  beyond  the  power,  and  skill,  of  the  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient  Creator  of  men. 

The  two  schemes  of  existence,  here  specified,  have  been 
-sufficiently  examined  in  the  second  of  these  discourses.  All  that 
I  have  intended  here,  was  barely  to  remind  you  of  the  manner. 
in  which  men  of  this  character  have  thought  proper  to  reason  ; 
and  to  show  you,  that  their  views  of  the  universe,  and  its  Author, 
flow  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  the  head. 

Fourthly.  Infidels  object  the  Miracles,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
against  their  Divine  origin  ;  on  the  ground,  that  there  is  an  tini' 
■versal presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  miracle. 

Those,  which  are  styled  the  laws  of  nature,  were,  it  will  be 
remembered,  subsequent  in  their  existence  to  the  Creation.  This 
work  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  any  sense  conformed  to  them  ; 
but  was  an  immediate  act  of  Divine  power;  absolutely  new, 
conformed  to  no  analogy,  and  existing  in  a  manner  wholly  mi- 
raculous. What  is  thus  true  of  the  work  of  Creation,  at  large, 
is  equally  true  of  the  act,  by  which  each  individual  thing,  origin- 
ally created,  was  brought  into  being.  There  have,  therefore, 
been  many  millions  of  miraculous  productions ;  and  in  this  vast 
number  of  instances,  miracles  have  been  certainly  wrought.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  strongest  presumption  of  their  existence  in 
other  cases.  We  know,  that  they  have  been  actually  wrought, 
when  there  was  a  sufficient  occasion  ;  and  cannot  rationally 
doubt,  that  on  every  other  such  occasion  they  would  be  wrought 
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again.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  can  be  necessary  to  prove 
their  existence,  than  fair  unexceptionable  testimony. 

Gthly.  If  this  great  xoork  is  tkus  wonderful ;  how  wonderful,  how 
glorious,  must  be  its  Author  ! 

All  these  things,  He  contrived  and  executed.  All  of  them  are 
merely  pictures,  or  archetypes,  of  the  thoughts,  originally  exist- 
ing in  the  Uncreated  Mind.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  useful,  majes- 
tic, or  exalted,  is  only  a  display  of  the  beauty,  excellence,  great- 
ness, and  sublimity,  of  Divine  perfection.  How  naturally  do  our 
first  Parents  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  great  English  Poet, 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  !  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then. 
Unspeakable !" 

What  an  astonishing  act  must  it  have  been  to  create  a  world, 
Its  furniture  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  all  their  natures 
and  qualities ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  all  their  successive  ope- 
rations ;  many  of  these  inhabitants  destined  to  live,  and  many 
of  these  operations  destined  to  affect  them,  throughout  eternity. 

What  a  Mind  must  that  be,  which  could  contain  an  exact,  as 
well  as  comprehensive,  scheme  of  all  the  parts,  characteristical 
qualities,  and  operations,  of  such  a  work  ;  which,  without  confu- 
sion, or  mistake,  could  see  through  the  whole,  and  discern  every 
consequence,  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of  being  ;  which  could  so 
exactly  prescribe  the  nature,  determine  the  operations,  and  limit 
the  number  of  parts,  however  great,  however  minute  ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  duration  find  no  cause  for  the  least  change  in  the  work, 
or  the  least  deviation  from  the  system  ? 

Such  are  the  views,  which  justly  arise  from  the  contemplation 
of  our  world,  as  it  now  is.  How  much  more  forcibly  would  they 
have  been  impressed  on  our  minds,  had  we  lived  in  the  same 
world,  as  it  came  fresh  and  fair  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
when  He  surveyed  every  thing,  that  he  had  done,  and  pronounced 
it  very  good?  How  delightfully  should  we  have  been  affected  by 
the  objects,  contained  in  the  present  world,  had  we  been  superior 
to  death,  and  destined  to  live  for  ever  ;  had  we  been  planted  in 
Eden,  where  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  teemed  with  life  5 
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and  immortality  breathed  in  the  winds,  flowed  in  the  streams,  ri- 
pened in  the  fruits,  and  exhaled  from  the  flowers  ?  At  the  side  of 
our  first  Parents,  and  encircled  by  Paradise,  how  instinctively 
should  we  have  exclaimed,  Worthy  art  thou,  0  Lord,  to  receive 
blessing,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  for  thou  hast  made 
all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created. 

The  source  of  all  these  wonders,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For 
by  Him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  Thrones,  or  Dominions, 
or  Principalities,  or  Powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and 
for  him  j  and  he  is  before  all  things  j  and  by  him  all  things  consist. 
To  Him,  therefore,  is  this  admiration  and  glory  due  ;  and  to  him 
the  obedience,  confidence,  and  worship,  which  the  Creator  of  the 
imiverse  justly  challenges  from  his  Intelligent  Creation. 


SERMON  XXII. 


CREATION. 


MAN. 


Genesis  i.  26,  27. 

And  God  said,  Let  us  make  Man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness ; 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  Jish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  foxol  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So 
God  created  Man  in  his  own  image  ;  m  the  image  of  God  creat- 
ed He  him :  male  and  female,  created  He  them. 

In  several  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Heavens,  the  Character  and  Circumstances  of  Angels, 
both  Virtuous  and  Fallen,  and  the  Creation  of  the  World,  m  which 
we  dwell.  The  next  subject  of  our  investigation,  is  Man.  This 
subject,  though  far  less  splendid  than  several  of  the  preceding 
themes  of  contemplation,  is  yet  peculiarly  interesting  to  us. 
Every  thing  that  relates  to  it,  must  directly  and  intimately  con- 
cern ourselves ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be,  to  us,  unin- 
vested with  serious  importance,  or  undeserving  of  our  particular 
attention. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  view,  in  which  Man  claims  a  high 
regard.  God  himself  has  bestowed  an  attention  upon  them, 
which  has  not  been  given  even  to  Angels  themselves.  Angds, 
when  they  fell,  were  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  and  fa- 
vour of  their  Creator.     But.  when  Man  had  fallen,  the  Son  of 
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God  dcscencled  from  Heaven;  assumed  our  nature;  lived  in  this 
world  a  suffering  life  ;  and  died  a  shameful  death;  that  we  might 
be  saved*  From  the  grave,  also,  He  arose  on  the  third  day  ;  as- 
cended to  Heaven  ;  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father ; 
and  became  Head  over  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church. 
Angels  themselves  are  employed  by  Him  in  promoting  this  migh- 
ty work ;  and  are  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.  For  men,  Heaven,  shut 
to  the  Apostate  Angels,  is  again  opened.  For  Man,  also,  when 
the  earth  and  all  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up,  and 
the  heavens  being  on  fre  shall  be  dissolved  j  new  heavens,  and  a 
7ieiv  earth,  like  the  fabled  Phcenix  out  of  its  ashes,  shall  arise,  in 
which  righteousness  shall  dzoell  for  ever. 

Man,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  humble  origin,  and  guilty 
character,  is  an  object,  rendered  highly  important  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  regard,  exhibited  to  him  by  his  Maker.  At  the  same 
time,  we  ought,  in  every  general  estimate  of  man,  to  remembePj 
that  at  his  creation,  he  was  endued  with  powers,  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances, and  destined  to  enjoyments,  of  no  inconsiderable 
distinction  and  glory.  This  reference  we  are,  in  every  such  case, 
taught  to  make  by  St.  James  ,•  who,  speaking  of  the  abuses  of 
the  tongue,  and  of  cursing  our  fellow-men  as  one  of  those  abuses, 
mentions  the  original  character  of  human  nature  as  a  considera- 
tion, plainly  enhancing  both  the  absurdity,  and  the  guilt,  of  this 
evil  conduct.  Therewith,  says  this  Apostle,  bless  we  God,  even 
the  Father,  and  therezoith  curse  we  men  who  are,  or,  as  in  the  Greeks 
who  WERE,  made  in  the  similitude  of  God, 

In  the  text,  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  as  holding  a 
consultation,  concerning  the  creation  of  man.  j^nd  God  said.  Let 
us  make  Man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.  The  work  of  Crea- 
tion is  in  the  Scriptures  indifferently  attributed  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Fa- 
ther, will  not  be  questioned.  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Spirit,  can  no  more  be  questioned,  if  we  allow  the 
Scriptures  to  speak  the  customary  language  of  men ;  or,  indeed, 
if  we  allow  them  to  speak  language,  that  has  any  defensible  con- 
struction, or  any  meaning. 

The  text  declares  to  us,  in  a  clear  and  decisive  manner,  that 
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more  persons  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  design  of  creating 
Man ;  and  that  some  Person,  or  Persons,  were  addressed  by  the 
Speaker.  Various  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made,  to  avoid 
the  proof,  furnished  by  this  passage  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  and  in  this  manner  to  force  out  of  view  the  obvious, 
and  only,  meaning  of  the  terms.  But  none  of  these  attempts, 
vvhicli  I  have  seen,  will  bear  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  the  style  royal  is  not  adopted  here.  This  is 
the  use  of  the  plural  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  the  singular, 
to  denote  an  individual;  a  practice,  adopted  by  modern  Princes 
with  an  intention  to  distinguish  themselves  from  inferior  mortals. 
He,  who  can  believe,  that  Jehovah  would  in  this  manner  violate 
the  propriety  of  language,  to  distinguish  himself,  and  counte- 
nance human  pride  and  folly,  in  its  ridiculous  labours  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  personal  superiority;  must,  to  say  the  least,  have 
formed  extraordinary  views,  concerning  the  character  of  his 
Creator.  That  God  has  not  acted  in  this  manner,  is  unan- 
swerably clear  from  the  universal  tenour  of  the  Scriptural  lan- 
guage. Only  a  single  specimen,  and  that  a  doubtful  one,  of  the 
style  in  question,  can  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings.  Nor  is 
this  in  the  Hebrew  style;  but  copied  from  the  decree  of  a  Per- 
sian monarch,  some  thousands  of  years  after  the  Pentateuch  was 
written.  The  simplicity  of  the  Scriptural  language,  is  supreme. 
Every  thing  is  spoken  of  as  it  is ;  and  in  the  mere  phraseology 
of  nature.  A  Jew,  if  the  passage  had  been  intended  to  speak 
in  this  manner,  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  discover  its  signi- 
fication. 

But  what  places  the  point  in  question  out  of  dispute,  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  same  glorious  Being,  in  the  third  chapter  and 
twenty  second  verse ;  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man 
has  become  as  one  of  Us,  to  know  good  and  evil.  It  will  not  be 
pretended,  that  even  a  modern  Prince,  when  declaring  that  one 
of  his  subjects  had  become  like  himself,  would  say,  "  This  man 
has  become  as  one  of  f/s." 

Our  Saviour,  who  understood  this  subject  incomparably  better 
than  these  Commentators,  has  explained  to  us  this  phraseology 
in  a  manner,  which  solves  every  rational  doubt.  Speaking,  as 
St.  /oAh  declares,  John  xii.  41,  in  Isaiah  vi,  8  ;  He  says,  Whom 
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shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  Us,  Again,  addressing  his  Fa- 
ther, John  xvii.  21,  He  says,  That  they  all  may  be  one  ^  as 
thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee  ^  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  Us.  And  again,  verse  22,  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we 
are  one.  In  all  these  instances,  the  same  Person  uses  the  same  lan- 
guage with  the  same,  and  tiiat  both  obvious  and  exact,  propriety. 

Secondly.    This  phraseology,  also,  is  not  addressed  to  Angels. 

Angels  could  not  be  addressed  in  this  manner;  for  such  an 
address  would  have  had  neither  truth,  nor  meaning.  In  the  work 
of  creating  Man,  Angels  had  as  little  agency,  as  the  Man  who 
was  to  be  created.  Suppose,  instead  oi  the  proposal  to  Apgels 
to  unite  with  God  in  creating  Man,  we  were  to  substitute  a  his- 
tory of  this  transaction.  We  should  then  say,  that  God  and  his 
Angels  created  Man ;  and,  therefore,  that  Angels  performed  a 
part  of  this  work  ;  or  were,  in  some  sense  and  degree,  the  Cre- 
ators of  man.  The  absurdity  of  this  account  needs  no  expla- 
nation. It  is  as  really,  it  is  equally,  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
God  would  address  Angels  in  this  manner ;  and  propose  to  them 
to  occupy  themselves,  or  to  be  in  any  way  concerned,  in  thig 
work  ;  in  which  both  He  and  they  knew  it  was  neither  proper,  nor 
possible,  for  them  to  be  at  all  concerned ;  as  to  suppose,  that 
they  actually  performed  a  part  of  it.  It  was  also,  according  to 
every  Scriptural  account  of  the  Creator,  and  of  Angels,  wholly 
improper  for  Him  to  associate  them  with  himself  in  a  work,  which 
was  exclusively  his  own.  Nor  will  it  be  asserted,  that  God  here 
proposes  to  create  man  in  the  image  of  Angels.  In  verse  2,  it  is 
said,  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  Angels  are  not  mentioned  in  this  his- 
tory, till  a  considerable  time  afterwards  ;  and,  therefore,  if  they 
had  been  intended,  this  could  not  be  known  :  Whereas  in  the 
sense,  in  which  these  words  have  been  customarily  interpreted^ 
the  Persons,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  are  expressly  named.  In  the  be- 
ginning Aleim,  (the  Covenanters*,)  created  the  heaven,  and  the  earth, 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  in 
the  text  as  solemnly  consulting  concerning  the  creation  of  Man. 
Let  us  make  man,  said  the  Divine  Workman,  m  our  image,  after 

*  Parkhurst. 
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our  likeness  ;  not,  "  Let  man  exist,"  or  "  Let  there  be  man  ;'* 
as  He  had  before  said,  Let  there  he  light.  Let  there  he  ajirma' 
ment,  Let  the  earth  hring  forth  grass  :  and  so  on,  with  respect 
to  every  thing  else,  which  was  made.  This  solemn  manner  of 
introducing  Man  into  being,  was  strongly  expressive  of  his  im- 
portance, and  very  honourable  to  his  character.  The  distinc- 
tion, made  between  him  and  all  the  preceding  objects  of  creation, 
was  intentional ;  and  declared  him  to  be  of  more  consequence 
than  them  all. 

This  subject  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  following 
observations. 

I.  The  Time,  at  which  Man  was  created,  is  strongly  expressive 
of  the  importance  of  his  character. 

The  Creation  of  the  world  was  now  completed.  The  heavens 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  The  sun  was  constituted 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  light ;  and  set  in  the  firmament  to  rule 
over  the  day,  and  to  distribute  warmth  and  life,  activity  and  en- 
joyment, to  all  the  sentient  inhabitants  of  this  world.  In  his  ab- 
sence, the  moon  walked  in  hrightness,  to  rule  the  night ;  and  shed 
on  the  earth  a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  splendour,  than  that 
of  the  day.  The  stars,  also,  spreading  their  glory  throughout  the 
sky,  delightfully  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  re- 
joiced over  the  inferior  works  of  his  hands. 

The  whole  process,  also,  of  forming  the  earth,  of  clothing  it 
with  verdure,  of  replenishing  it  with  animals,  of  providing  the 
means  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  of  arraying  it  with 
beauty  and  magnificence,  was  brought  to  an  end.  Fresh  from 
the  perfect  hand  of  its  Creator,  it  was  a  work  of  such  excellence, 
that  the  eye  of  infinite  Wisdom,  surveying  all  its  parts,  saw  that 
it  was  very  good.  It  was  a  habitation,  which  Angels  beheld  with 
delight ;  a  palace  fitted  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal,  virtu- 
ous, happy  being  ;  of  him,  who  was  to  be  made  in  the  image  of 
God;  of  him,  who  was  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and 
every  thing  which  it  contained. 

This  mighty  preparation  conveys  to  us  high  ideas  concerning 
the  object,  for  which  so  much  was  done.  God  does  nothing  but 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  The  bounty,  which  here  flowed  in 
such  copious  streams,  was  directed  by  infinite  wisdom,  as  well  as 
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poured  out  by  infinite  goodness.  While,  on  ihe  one  hand,  it  was 
glorious  to  its  Author ;  it  was,  on  the  other,  perfectly  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  recipient.  The  recipient,  therefore,  was  of 
such  a  character,  as  to  be  the  proper  object  of  these  illustrious 
communications. 

II.  Tlie  Nature  of  Man  is  a  still  more  interesting  object  of  our 
attention. 

Man  is  a  compound  existence,  made  up  of  two  great  parts  ; 
the  Body  and  the  Soul,  or  Spirit.  The  Body  was  formed  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground;  and  can  claim  no  higher  origin,  than  that  of 
the  animals,  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ;  is  possessed  only,  of 
the  same  life  and  activity  ;  and  is  the  subject  of  the  same  suffer- 
ing, and  enjoyment.  Still,  it  is  a  frame  of  a  most  wonderful  na- 
ture. The  parts,  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  their  nmnber;  their 
various  natures,  dependences,  operations,  and  uses ;  the  arrange- 
ment, by  which  they  are  formed  into  a  system,  a  world  within 
itself;  the  faculties,  attached  to  it,  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling, 
tasting,  and  feeling ;  its  capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  the 
warnings,  which  it  is  fitted  to  give  of  approaching  or  commenc- 
ing evil ;  and  the  power,  which  it  so  variously  possesses  of 
self-restoration ;  are  all  wonderful,  mysterious,  and  strongly  de- 
claratory of  the  skill  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Nor  ought 
we,  on  this  occasion,  to  forget  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  per- 
son ;  the  beauty  of  the  complexion ;  the  symmetry  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  particularly,  that,  displayed  in  the  features  of  the  face ; 
ihe  gracefulness,  and  dignity  of  the  motions  ;  nor  the  power  of 
the  countenance  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
mind.  By  this  last  mentioned  attribute,  the  face  becomes  an  in- 
dex to  the  character  of  the  invisible  man  ;  and  shows,  not  only 
his  ideas,  but  his  emotions  also  ;  his  virtue  and  vice,  his  loveli- 
ness and  deformity  ;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  his  fellow-men 
are  interested  to  know. 

All  these  things  were  at  first  formed  for  endless  duration.  The 
Body,  like  the  mind,  was  originally  incapable  of  decomposition 
or  decay.  Its  life  was  a  mere  progress  of  youth,  and  bloom,  and 
beauty ;  and  disease,  and  death,  had  not  yet  marked  it  for  their 
prey. 

Of  a  still  more  wonderful  nature,  was  the  human  Soul,  or  Spi- 
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rit.  This,  indeed,  would  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  pecu- 
liar description  of  it  given  in  the  text.  Let  us  make  man  in  ovr 
image,  after  our  likeness.  And  again,  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image  ^  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him.  It  will  not  be 
doubted,  that  the  image  of  God  was  impressed,  and  was  capable 
of  being  impressed  on  the  soul  only,  and  not  on  the  body.  As 
little  ought  it  to  be  doubted,  that  this  phraseology  attributes  to 
the  soul  a  distinguished  importance ;  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
these  repetitions.  Since  this  peculiar  language  embodies  all  the 
important  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  I  shall  conform  the 
observations,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  at  the  preseni 
time  on  this  subject,  to  the  single  scheme  of  explaining  these  de- 
clarations in  the  text. 

The  Image  of  God,  in  which  Man  is  here  said  to  have  beoii 
created,  denotes  especially  the  following  things. 

1st.  That  the  Soul,  or  Spirit,  was  created  a  pure  uncompounded 
ifubstance. 

It  is  impossible,  that  thought  should  be  the  act  of  a  plurality  o1 
subjects ;  since  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  perfectly  simple  and  in- 
divisible. It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  such  is  the  Na- 
ture of  God ;  and  that  the  same  nature  is  also  possessed  by  An- 
gels. There  is  as  little  reason  to  deny,  that  it  is  also  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  dwell  more 
extensively  in  the  following  discourse;  and  shall  here  consider 
it  as  granted. 

In  this  important  particular,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Soul  dif- 
fers entirely  from  all  material  substances.  These  are,  universal- 
ly, collections  of  innumerable  atoms ;  and  therefore  become, 
whenever  the  bond,  which  unites  them,  is  destroyed,  subjects  oi 
dissolution.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  the 
material  form,  than  the  mere  separation  of  its  parts.  The  Soul, 
being  perfectly  simple,  is  incapable  of  suffering  this  process,  and 
cannot  perish,  unless  by  annihilation.  As  there  is  no  example 
of  annihilation  within  the  experience  of  man,  no  reason  can  be 
drawn  from  analogy  to  support  the  supposition,  that  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Soul  will  ever  be  terminated. 

2dly.   The  Soid  was  formed  a  Thinking  substance. 

St.  Paul,  Col.  iii.  10,  says,  And  have  put  en  fh"  ncTn  man.  iphneh 
Vol.  I.  ^' 
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is  renewed  in  knowledge^  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him. 
To  know  therefore,  the  great  exercise  of  thought,  is,  in  one  re- 
spect, of  high  importance,  to  be  like  God.  Thinking  beings,  are 
the  only  beings,  who  are  active  ;  who  originate  changes  in  lh( 
universe;  who  commence  operations;  who  contrive  useful  pur- 
poses ;  who  direct  unconscious  objects  to  their  proper  uses ;  and 
who  are  the  subjects  of  enjoyment,  or  suffering. 

Bare  thought  is  not,  however,  all  that  is  here  to  be  understood. 
Animals  think  ;  but  are  not,  still,  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  broad  distinction  between  Men  and  animals  is,  that  the  for- 
mer discern  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil,  and  can,  therefore, 
be  made,  and  are  actually  made,  subjects  of  law  and  moral  go- 
vernment ;  of  both  which,  the  latter  are  absolutely  incapable. 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  either  by  Mosei-. 
ur  Po?</.  The  knowledge,  which  they  consider  as  comprised  in 
die  image  of  God,  is  that  of  a  sanctified^  or  virtuous,  mind;  such 
a  mind  as  Adam  possessed  at  his  creation.  It  is  the  knowledge, 
possessed  by  that  love,  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  which  is,  of 
course,  unprejudiced  and  impartial ;  which  allows  argument  and 
evidence  their  true  weight ;  and  which,  therefore,  perceives,  and 
admits,  truth,  especially  moral  truth,  as  it  is.  This,  and  this 
only,  is  the  manner,  in  which  Adam  knew ;  and  in  which,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  every  sanctified  mind  also  knows.  But  this 
knowledge  is,  in  some  respects,  essentially  different  from  that, 
possessed  by  men  in,  what  the  Scriptures  call,  their  natural  state. 
The  natural  man,  says  St.  Paul,  or  as  it  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Mac- 
knight,  the  anim,al  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them^ 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  it 
discerns  the  glory  and  excellence  of  God,  displayed  in  his  Works, 
and  especially  in  his  Word.  By  the  natural  man,  every  thing  of 
this  nature  is  unknown.  To  the  renewed  man,  every  such  thing 
is  real  and  obvious,  whenever  the  objects,  in  which  it  exists,  are 
presented  to  his  eye,  and  placed  Avithin  the  grasp  of  his  under- 
standing. This  difference  does  not  arise  from  difference  of  capa- 
city. The  capacity  of  the  natural  man  is,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, greater,  and  his  power  of  discerning,  stronger,  than  that 
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of  the  renewed  man.  The  reason,  wliy  he  views  spiritual  ob- 
jects in  so  imperfect  and  unhappy  a  manner,  lies  supremely  in 
his  disposition.  His  biasses  against  their  true  nature,  are  in- 
tense ;  and  his  views,  therefore,  always  oblique  and  delusive. 
When  Adam  was  created,  he  was  a  friend  of  God  ;  saw  his  cha- 
racter with  friendly  eyes ;  and,  therefore,  discerned  its  excel- 
lence. 

3dly.  That  the  soul  was  formed  with  Dispositions  or  AffeC' 
tions. 

God  himself  is  possessed  of  infinite  affections  ;  of  infinite  love 
fo  good,  and  of  infinite  hatred  to  evil ;  and  is  the  subject  of  infi- 
nite joy  in  himself,  his  designs,  and  his  works. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  Soul  was  formed  to  resemble  its  Ma- 
ker: an  endowment  of  more  importance,  than  even  knowledge 
itself.  These  are  the  great  spring,  whence  proceed  all  the  ac- 
tion of  minds ;  the  directory  of  our  contemplation ;  the  cause 
of  our  knowledge ;  and  the  source  of  our  virtue,  usefulness,  and 
enjoyment.  Man,  without  them,  would  be  a  clod;  and  the  world 
a  desart. 

4thly.  That  the  Affections  of  the  Soul  were  duly  attempered 
and  directed  j  or,  in  other  loords,  were  Virtuous. 

In  Eph.  iv.  24,  St.  Paul  says,  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man, 
'jihich,  after  God,  (xa<ra  ©sou,  after  the  image  of  God,)  is  created  in 
righteousness,  and  true  holiness.  Holiness  is  that  state  of  the  affec- 
tions, in  which  the  soul  loves  what  God  loves.  God  loves  him- 
self, his  creation,  its  interests,  and  every  thing  which  promotes 
them ;  on  the  contrary.  He  hates  every  thing,  by  which  they  are 
destroyed,  or  injured.  Such  is  the  Virtue  of  the  human  soul ; 
^uch  its  love  ;  such  its  hatred  ;  whenever  it  is  enstamped  with 
the  image  of  God.  Such  was  the  character  of  Adam  at  his  crea- 
tion. 

5thly.   That  the  Soul  had  Dominion  over  the  world, 

God  is  the  Infinite  Ruler.  Man  was  constituted  the  ruler  of 
this  lower  world,  with  a  delegated  dominion  over  all  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  government  of  God  is  wholly  righteous,  reasonable, 
and  benevolent.  Such  only  was  that,  whicl:^  Man  at  his  creation 
was  disposed  to  exercise.  All  creatures  under  his  government, 
were  uninvaded,  uninjured,  and  happy. 
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Othly.  Tliat  the  Soid  of  the  first  Man  was  possessed  of  Spiritual 
fCnjoyment. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  enjoyment,  zohich  springs  from  affections 
harmonizing  xvith  the  conscience^  and  with  each  other.  In  such  a 
-oul,  every  affection  is  delightful ;  and  all  its  views,  purposes,  and 
pursuits,  are  just,  sincere,  benevolent,  and  lovely.  Love,  the 
controling  affection,  however  various  may  be  its  exercises,  is 
only  a  succession  of  varied  pleasure.  Its  two  great  constituents 
;5re,  delight  in  the  objects  beloved,  and  a  desire  to  do  them  good. 
The  more  excellent,  dignified,  and  enduring,  these  objects  are, 
the  more  noble,  pure,  and  rapturous,  is  the  enjoyment,  which  it 
derives  from  them.  Love  to  God,  therefore,  transcendently  the 
greatest  and  most  excellent  of  all  objects,  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences,  higher  enjoyment  than  any 
other.  At  the  same  time,  every  other  affection  is,  in  such  a  mind, 
perfectly  accordant  with  this  commanding  one.  Other  objects 
are  all  duly  loved ;  and  every  exercise  of  the  heart  is  attended 
by  the  delightful  sense  of  rectitude. 

To  such  a  mind,  also,  all  the  various  displays  of  wisdom,  pow- 
er, and  goodness,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are 
illustrious  sources  of  pleasure.  Wherever  the  eye  turns  its 
glance,  God  is  seen  ;  and,  wherever  He  is  seen,  He  is  seen  with 
delight.  The  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  glory,  in  the  works  of  God  are,  and  are  regarded  as  being, 
only  exhibitions  of  infinite  excellence,  made  to  delight,  improve, 
and  ennoble,  the  Intelligent  system. 

Tlhly.   That  the  soul  was  created  Immortal. 

Both  the  Body  and  Mind  of  Man,  were  originally  formed,  and 
destined,  for  Immortality.  After  the  apostasy,  however,  the 
Body  was  sentenced  to  return  to  the  dust ;  as  being  rendered 
wholly  unfit  to  exist  in  the  new  creation.  But  the  soul  was  left 
possessed  of  the  never-dying  principle,  with  which  it  was  origin- 
ally endowed  ;  was  incapable  of  dissolution  ;  and  was  indestructi- 
ble, except  by  the  exertions  of  Almighty  Power. 

Thus  was  man,  jas  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  a 
creature,  endued  with  high  and  glorious  perfections.  To  com- 
plete his  happiness,  God  created  him  Male  and  Female  :  and  this 
Bot  only  for  the  multiplication  of  his  species,  but  also  for  the  in- 
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tcrchange  of  those  amiable  affections,  and  those  offices  of  kind- 
ness, which  arise  from  the  inherent  diversity  of  cliaracter  in  the- 
sexes.  In  the  emphatical  language  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were 
made  help-meets  for  each  other ;  and  were  designed  to  furnish,, 
mutually,  a  social  and  superior  happiness,  of  which  solitude  is 
incapable.  A  more  delicate  and  beautiful  form  was  united  in  the 
Woman,  to  a  mind,  possessing  gentler  and  lovelier  aflbctions,  u 
more  refined  taste,  and  more  elegant  sentiments.  In  the  Man,  a 
firmer  and  stronger  frame  was  joined  to  a  mind  more  robust,  more 
patient  of  toil,  and  more  equal  to  difficulties.  In  each,  the  other 
was  intended  to  find  that,  which  was  wanting  in  itself;  and  to 
approve,  love,  and  admire,  both  qualities  and  actions,  of  which 
itself  was  imperfectly  capable :  while  in  their  reciprocations  of 
tenderness,  and  good-will,  each  beheld  every  blessing  mightily 
enhanced,  and  intensely  endeared. 

From  these  considerations,  are  naturally  derived  the  follow- 
ing, 

REMARKS. 

1st.  Ho7o  illustrious  a  being  zvas  Man,  as  he  came  from  ihf 
hands  of  his  Maker? 

With  what  dignified  attributes  was  he  endued  ?  For  what  high 
pursuits  was  he  qualified  ?  To  what  sublime  enjoyment.s  was  he 
destined  ?  In  him  was  found,  in  an  important  sense,  the  End  of 
this  earthly  system.  Without  Man,  the  world,  its  furniture,  and 
its  inhabitants,  would  have  existed  in  vain.  Whatever  skill, 
power,  and  goodness,  were  displayed  by  the  Creating  Hand ; 
there  was,  before  the  formation  of  Man,  none  to  understand,  ad- 
Hiire,  love,  enjoy,  or  praise,  the  Creator.  The  earth  was  cloth- 
ed with  beauty :  the  landscape  unfolded  its  delightful  scenes  :  the 
sky  spread  its  magnificent  curtains  :  the  sun  travelled  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength :  the  moon  and  stars  solemnly  displayed  the 
glorious  wisdom  of  their  Author :  without  an  eye  to  gaze,  or  a 
heart  to  contemplate.  A  magnificent  habitation  was,  indeed, 
built  and  furnished ;  but  no  Tenant  was  found.  Brutes  were  the 
only  beings,  which  could  enjoy  at  all ;  and  their  enjoyment  wa  n 
limited  to  animal  gratification. 
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But  Mail  was  s^eparated  from  all  eaiilily  tieatures,  by  being 
formed  an  Intelligent  being.  His  mind  could  trace  the  skill  and 
glory  of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  his  hands  ;  and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  work,  could  understand,  admire,  and  adore  the  Work- 
man. His  thoughts  could  rise  to  God,  and  wander  through  eter- 
nity. The  universe  was  to  him  a  mirror,  by  which  he  saw  reflect- 
ed every  moment,  in  every  place,  and  in  every  form,  the  beauty, 
greatness,  and  excellence,  of  Jehovah.  To  Him,  his  affections 
and  his  praises  rose,  more  sweet  than  the  incense  of  the  morning  ; 
and  made  no  unhappy  harmony  with  the  loftier  music  of  Heaven. 
He  was  the  Priest  of  this  great  Avorld ;  and  offered  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  whole  earthly  crea- 
tion. Of  this  creation,  he  was  also  the  Lord :  not  the  Tyrant ; 
but  the  rightful,  just,  benevolent  Sovereign.  The  subjection  of 
the  inferior  creatures  to  him,  was  voluntary  ;  and  productive  of 
nothing  but  order,  peace,  and  happiness.  With  these  endow- 
ments and  privileges,  he  was  placed  in  Paradise;  no  unhappy 
resemblance  of  Heaven  itself:  and  smTounded  by  every  thing, 
ivhickwas  good  for  food,  or  pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  fragrant  to  the 
smell.  In  an  atmosphere,  impregnated  with  life ;  amid  streams 
in  which  life  flowed ;  amid  fruits,  in  which  life  bloomed,  and  ri- 
pened ;  encircled  by  ever-living  beauty  and  magnificence  ;  peace- 
ful within  ;  safe  without  5  and  conscious  of  Immortality  ;  he  was 
destined  to  labour,  only  that  he  might  be  useful  and  happy,  and 
to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  and  worship  its  glori- 
ous Author,  as  his  prime  and  professional  employment.  He  was 
an  image  of  the  invisible  God ;  created  to  be  like  him  in  know- 
ledge, righteousness,  and  holiness,  his  most  illustrious  attributes  ; 
and  like  him,  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  works  of  his  hands. 

In  this  situation  also,  removed  far  from  death  and  disease,  from 
sorrow  and  fear,  he  was  formed  for  endless  improvement.  His 
mind,  like  that  of  Angels,  was  capable  of  continual  expansion, 
refinement,  and  elevation ;  and  his  life,  of  perpetual  exaltation 
in  worth,  usefulness,  and  honour.  God  was  his  Visitor :  Angels 
were  his  companions. 

To  complete  this  system  of  delight,  he  was  created,  to  be  the 
Parent  of  countless  millions,  who,  like  himself,  were  all  to  be  sin- 
less.    They  were  also  to  inhabit  the  same  world  of  peace,  life- 
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and  happiness ;  to  possess  the  same  immortality ;  and  to  share 
in  the  same  endless  enjoyment.  At  the  head  of  this  lower  crea- 
tion, he  was  to  stand,  and  survey  this  great  globe,  filled  with  his 
own  oilspring ;  aiid  to  see  the  whole  immense  family,  like  him- 
self, children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  everlasting  love. 

2dly.  How  greatly  has  Man  fallen  from  his  original  state. 

What  proofs  of  humiliation  are  visible  in  every  thing,  found  in 
the  present  world  ? 

In  our  Bodies,  particularly,  what  seeds  of  weakness,  distress, 
and  decay.  The  first  proofs  that  we  possess  life,  are  the  cries  of 
pain  and  suffering,  inarticulately  uttered  by  the  Infant,  just  en- 
tered into  the  world.  How  often  does  even  that  Infant  agonize, 
and  expire,  in  the  cradle  ?  If  he  passes  into  Childhood ;  how 
many  pains  does  he  undergo ;  how  many  fears ;  how  many  sor- 
rows ?  How  frequently  is  he  carried,  while  a  child,  to  the  grave  ? 
Should  he  arrive  at  Youth  ;  what  a  train  of  new  evils  is  he  oblig- 
ed to  encounter?  And  in  how  many  instances  does  the  canker- 
worm,  or  the  irost,  nip  the  blossom ;  and  wither  it  beneath  the 
fond  eye  of  pareiltal  love  ?  Should  he  become  a  Man  ;  sickness, 
pain,  and  sorrow,  still  hunt  him  through  every  course  of  life  ;  and 
oot  unfrequently  infix  their  fangs  in  his  heart-strings:  while 
Death,  always  watching  for  his  prey,  descends  when  he  is  least 
aware,  and  seizes,  and  bears  away,  the  miserable  victim.  Should 
he  live  to  old  Age ;  his  strength  declines ;  his  face  is  furrowed 
with  wrinkles ;  and  his  head  whitened  with  hoary  locks.  His 
body  bends  toward  the  earth,  from  which  it  was  taken  5  and,  ex- 
hausted by  suffering,  he  resigns  his  breath ;  and  is  conveyed  to 
the  dark  and  narrow  house ;  devoured  by  worms,  dissolved  by 
corruption,  and  changed  into  his  original  dust. 

His  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sport  of  evil,  ungovernable 
passions,  is  ignorant;  wild;  wayward;  the  seat  of  a  thousand 
errors,  weaknesses,  and  follies.  With  its  follies,  its  sins  keep  at 
least  an  equal  pace.  Selfishness  in  many  forms,  all  of  thera 
odious,  distresses  the  parental  eye,  even  in  infancy.  In  child- 
hood, in  youth,  in  manhood,  it  is  seen  in  new  varieties  of  opera- 
tion, and  new  appearances  of  deformity.  Pride  ar^sf-nbition, 
avarice  and  sensuality,  pollute  and  debase  the  maiy'  in  early 
stages  of  life  ;  and  all  increase  their  savage,  brutal  control,  as  he 
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advances  in  his  progress.  At  the  same  tune,  envy,  fraud,  deceit, 
violence,  and  cruelty,  mould  him  into  a  monster ;  and  scarcely 
permit  us  to  believe,  that  he  was  once  formed  in  the  ima2;e  of 
God.  Where  is  now  the  mild,  benevolent,  equitable,  dominion, 
exercised  by  our  great  Progenitor  over  his  happy  empire  ? 
Where  the  peace  between  Man  and  the  inferior  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  ?  The  chief  traces  of  his  footsteps  through  the  ani- 
mal  world,  are  oppression,  blood,  and  death. 

In  the  Moral  World,  what  scenes  of  pollution,  fraud,  and  ty- 
ranny, of  war  and  ravage,  are  every  where  displayed.  What 
groans  of  anguish  have  been  heard  from  one  end  of  heaven  .to  the 
other,  and  from  the  apostasy  to  the  present  hour  ? 

In  the  Natural  World,  what  a  host  of  enemies  to  Man  are  ar- 
fayed  by  famine  and  disease,  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano  ?  Even  his  breath,  his  food,  his  pleasure,  are  all  means 
of  his  destruction.  ^ 

Where  is  his  purity,  justice,  truth,  and  good-will?  Where 
his  piety  ;  his  morning  praise  ;  his  evening  incense  ?  Where  his 
converse  with  God;  his  familiarity  with  Angels?  Men  are  now 
the  family  of  Adam  ;  but  how  different  a  family  from  that,  which 
has  been  described  ?  Were  the  great  Ancestor  of  Mankind  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  this  earth  ;  what  a  race 
of  children  would  he  behold  ?  Accompany  him  in  your  imagi- 
nation to  the  retreats  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  pollution. 
Could  he  believe,  that  the  wretches,  burrowed  in  these  foul  re- 
cesses, sprang  from  him,  who  once  offered  up  the  worship  of  Pa- 
radise ?  Enter  with  him  into  a  hall  of  justice;  and  see  him  pon- 
der in  silent  amazement  the  terrible  exhibitions  of  fraud  and 
falsehood,  private  injustice  and  personal  cruelty.  Behold  him 
mark  with  a  failing  eye  the  lowering  gloom  of  the  gibbet,  the 
horrid  recesses  of  the  Gaol,  and  the  felon  crimes  which  they  were 
destined  to  reward.  Follow  him  to  the  throne  of  Tyranny  ;  and 
see  his  bosom  heave  with  emotions  unutterable,  while  he  watches 
the  devastation  of  human  happiness,  and  human  hope,  accom- 
plished by  the  iron-hand  of  Power  ;  man,  blasted  and  withered  by 
its  touch  ipand  the  fiend  himself  rioting  on  sorrow,  tears,  and 
death.  F\nally,  adventure  with  him  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
see  him  tremble  and  faint  at  the  shouts  and  groans,  at  the  sight 
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of  immeasurable  fury,  carnage,  and  woe.  How  would  his  heart 
rend  asunder  with  agony ;  how  would  his  eyes  weep  blood  ;  at 
such  a  view  of  this  miserable  world  ?  At  the  remembrance,  that 
both  the  Authors,  and  the  subjects,  of  these  sufferings  were  his 
own  offspring.  Where  would  he  now  find  his  Eden  ;  his  virtue  ; 
his  Immortality  ? 

3Jly.  Hozv  desirable  zoould  it  be  to  regain  the  blessings,  original- 
ly bestowed  on  Man, 

The  Paradisiacal  state  has  been  an  object  of  high  estimation  to 
all  men.  Our  first  Parents  were  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy. 
They  were  at  peace  with  God  ;  enjoyed  his  presence ;  and  re- 
ceived, continually,  communications  of  his  favour.  They  were 
companions  of  Angels  ;  and  shared  their  conversation,  their  friend- 
ship, and  their  joys.  Alike  were  they  free  from  pain,  sickness, 
sorrow,  and  death  ;  safe  from  fear  and  hatred,  injustice  and  cruel- 
ty ;  and  superior  to  meanness,  sloth,  intemperance,  and  pollu- 
tion. They  were  also  immortal ;  were  destined  to  dwell  in  a  per- 
petual Eden  ;  were  surrounded  always  by  beauty,  life,  and  fra- 
grance ;  and  were  employed  only  in  knowing,  loving,  and  enjoy- 
ing. To  regain  all  these  things,  would,  indeed,  "  be  a  consumma- 
tion, devoutly  to  be  wished."  But  God  has  offered  them  all  to  us ; 
has  commanded,  has  besought,  us  to  receive  them  ;  and  has  given 
his  Son  to  die,  that  we  might  obtain  the  glorious  possession.  We 
Tnay,  therefore,  regain  the  blessings  of  that  Paradise,  the  loss  of 
which  we  so  deeply  lament,  and  the  splendour  of  which  is,  at 
times,  the  delightful  theme  of  our  contemplation,  and  the  most 
fascinating  ornament  of  descriptive  song. 

The  best  of  its  blessings  we  may  in  a  great  measure  regain, 
even  here.  Sin  blasted  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  primi- 
tive state,  and  changed  the  garden  of  God  into  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness. This  happy  place  was  formed  to  be  the  residence  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  virtue  can  again  call  forth  all  its  glories,  even  on  the  face 
of  this  dreary  world.  Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  The  piety,  truth,  and 
benevolence,  which  adorned  our  first  Parents,  would  again  call 
down  similar  blessings  from  Heaven.  What  a  world  would  this 
become,  if  such  were  again  the  disposition  of  man  ?  How  trans- 
porting a  deliver;.! nee.  to  be  freed  from  all  the  ^in?  reul  surterjngs 
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of  this  melancholy  state  ;  and  to  enjoy,  wherever  we  roved,  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  serenity  of  soul,  an  unspotted  life,  kindness 
interchanged  with  all  men,  universal  peace,  mild  and  equitable 
government,  and  the  pure,  constant,  and  delightful  worship  of  the 
Infinite  Benefactor.  To  escape  from  our  present,  melancholy^ 
stormy,  bloody  world,  to  such  a  state,  Avould  be  to  quit,  for  a  pa- 
lace of  splendour  and  delight,  the  gloom  of  a  vault,  hung  round 
with  midnight,  and  peopled  with  corpses  ;  a  bedlam,  where  the 
eye  of  phrenzy  Hashed,  the  tongue  vibrated  with  malice,  and 
chains  clanked,  in  dreadful  concert,  to  rage  and  blasphemy  ;  a 
dungeon,  haunted  with  crimes,  teeming  with  curses,  filled  with 
fiends  in  the  human  shape,  and  opening  its  doors  only  to  the  gib- 
bet and  the  grave. 

4thly.  How  glorious  does  the  Redeemer  appear  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  subject. 

Christ  formed  our  first  Parents,  endued  them  with  unspotted 
holiness  ;  and  invested  them  with  immortal  life.  Christ  planted 
Eden  for  their  possession ;  and  placed  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  its  felicity.  Christ  gave  them  the  dominion  of  this  lower 
world ;  and  entitled  them  to  the  company  of  the  heavenly  host. 
All  these  blessings  they  lost  by  their  apostasy ;  and,  with  their 
apostasy,  the  loss,  also,  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  To  re- 
store our  ruined  race  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  Christ, 
with  infinite  compassion,  left  his  own  glory,  lived  in  our  world  a 
frail,  suffering  man,  and  died  a  death  of  shame  and  agony. 

He,  who  created  Paradise  at  first,  can  create  it  again.  He, 
who  gave  immortal  life  and  youth ;  He,  who  communicated  spi- 
ritual knowledge,  refined  aflections,  and  spotless  holiness,  to  our 
first  Parents,  can  communicate  them  to  us.  By  creating  them  at 
first,  He  has  proved,  that  he  is  able  ;  by  becoming  incarnate,  liv- 
ing and  dying  for  our  sakes.  He  has  proved,  that  he  is  willing. 

For  this  end.  He  has  assumed  the  government  of  all  things. 
In  his  Father''s  house,  He  has  told  us,  are  many  mansions.  To 
that  happy  residence.  He  has  gone  before,  to  prepare  a  place  for 
us.  Nay,  He  has  declared,  that  He  will  create  nezv  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  for  the  reception  of  those,  who  trust  in  him,  and  love 
his  appearing.  In  this  new  world,  He  has  assured  us,  there  shall 
be  no  more  death  nor  sorrow,  nor  criming,  nor  any  more  pain :  for 
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all  these ybrmer  evil  things  shall  then  have  passed  away.  In  this 
happy  region,  the  righteousness,  which  the  Paradise  below  the  Sun 
was  destined  to  reward,  will  dv)ell  for  ever.  There  the  Tree  of 
life  blossoms,  and  bears  anew  :  and  there  Immortality  flows  again 
in  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life.  There  the  sun  no  more  goes 
down  ^  neither  does  the  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  Jehovah  is  the 
everlasting  light  of  his  children,  and  their  God  their  glory.  From 
that  delightful  world  the  Redeemer  cries,  Behold,  I  come  quickly, 
and  my  reward  is  with  me.  Oh !  that  every  heart  present  may 
answer.  Even  so.  Come  Lord  Jesus,     Amen. 
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Genesis  ii.  7. 

Atid  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  creation  of  man,  under 
these  two  heads, 

1st.  The  character  of  the  Creator  ^  and, 
2dly.  The  nature  of  the  Being  which  was  created. 
Under  the  latter  head,  I  observed,  that  man,  the  Being  which 
was  created,  was  composed  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts,  common- 
ly termed  the  body  and  soul.  Of  the  latter,  I  also  observed,  that 
it  was  a  simple,  nncompounded,  immaterial  substance  :  being  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  made  in  the  image,  or  after  the 
likeness,  of  God.  This  assertion,  I  regard  as  being  the  amount  of 
that,  which  is  contained  in  the  text.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the 
text  itself  has  been  variously  construed.  Instead,  however,  of 
considering  these  different  constructions,  I  shall  attempt  to  settle 
the  true  meaning,  by  appealing  directly  to  an  interpreter,  whose 
opinions  will  not  be  disputed.  The  Apostle  Paul  quotes  this 
passage  in  the  following  manner  :  For  thus  it  is  written,  the  first 
man  Adam,  syEvSTo  ug  4/up(*iv  ^uaav,  was  made  or  became  a  living 
soul.  This  quotation  determines,  in  my  view,  absolutely,  that  the 
text  is  accurately  rendered  into  our  language  by  the  Transla- 
tors. 
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The  doctrine,  which  I  consider  as  contained  in  text,  has  also 
been  abundantly  disputed.  Three  entirely  different  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is,  that  which  I  have  already  advanced ;  viz.  that 
man  is  an  Immaterial  substance,  an  Intelligent,  Voluntary  being  ; 
the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author  of  actions,  and  destined  to  im- 
mortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  Material,  thinking,  voluntary  be- 
ing ;  differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  from 
other  material  substances.  Some  of  those,  who  hold  this  scheme, 
believe  him  immortal ;  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the 
present  world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  succession, 
or  Chain,  as  the  abettors  of  it  express  themselves,  of  Ideas  and 
Exercises. 

That  something  is  true  with  regard  to  this  subject,  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  that  all  these  schemes  cannot  be  true.  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  avoided  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  metaphysi- 
cal ;  but,  when  I  observe  the  importance,  which  it  has  assumed 
in  modern  times  ;  and  especially  when  I  see  theological  doctrines 
of  very  high  import  derived  from  the  two  last  of  these  schemes, 
as  their  proper  consequences  ;  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  give  the 
subject  a  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

In  the  discussion,  upon  which  I  am  entering,  I  shall  pursue  the 
following  plan  :  viz. 

I  shall  attempt  to  disprove  the  two  last  of  these  doctrines,  and  in 
that  way,  to  establish  the  first.  One  of  the  three,  is  undoubtedly 
true.     If  the  two  last  are  false,  the  first  is  of  course  true. 

I.   Then,  I  assert  that  the  soul  is  not  material. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position in  the  most  convincing  light,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of 
the  opposite  doctrine,  in  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  has  been  main- 
tained.    This,  therefore,  I  shall  attempt. 

1st.  Atoms,  in  their  original  state,  do  not  think. 

Our  senses  give  us  the  amplest  evidence  of  this  fact ;  so  am- 
ple, that  no  man  ever  disbelieved  it,  who  was  not  an  ideot,  or  a 
maniac.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposition  admits  of  a  direct  de- 
monstration.    Thought  is  in  its  nature  perfectly  simple  and  indi- 
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visible.     But,  if  each  atom  were  a  thinking  being,  millions  of 
thoughts  would  exist  in  such  a  compound  ol  them,  as  man. 

2dly.  Atoms  do  not  think  in  any  Aggregate,  or  under  any  Or- 
ganization. 

(1st.)  That  a  mere  Accumulation  of  atoms  cannot  think^  unless 
the  original  atoms  were  possessed  of  thought,  is  self-evident.  If 
they  do  not  think,  when  separate,  we  are  intuitively  certain,  that 
mere  juxta-position  cannot  give  them  the  power  of  thought. 

(2dly.)  Atoms  cannot  derive  thought  from  any  Relative  Po- 
sition. 

Suppose  one  atom  placed  above,  beneath,  or  on  either  side  of 
another  :  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that,  if  they  did  not  think  be- 
fore they  were  thus  posited,  neither  of  these  positions,  nor  any 
other,  can  have  the  least  influence  towards  producing  thought  in 
cither  of  them.  What  is  thus  true  of  two,  is  equally  true  of  every 
supposable  number. 

3dly.  Matter  cannot  derive  thought  from  Attenuation. 

The  attenuation  of  matter  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  distance 
iind  the  minuteness,  of  its  particles.  That  distance  has  no  influ- 
ence on  this  subject,  has  been  already  shown.  That  the  minute- 
ness of  the  corpuscles  has  no  influence  on  it,  is  clear  from  this 
fact ;  that  the  original  atoms,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  unpos- 
sessed of  thought,  arc  the  most  minute  divisions  of  matter,  which 
are  possible.  That  the  distance  and  minuteness  compounded,  do 
not  influence  it,  is  certain,  because,  if  thought  depends  on  nei 
ther  of  these,  it  cannot  depend  on  both  united  :  for  nothing,  re- 
peated ever  so  often,  is  still  nothing.  It  is  also  evident  to  our 
senses  from  the  facts,  that  air,  heat,  and  light,  approximate  no 
nearer  to  thought,  than  stones,  lead,  or  earth.  When,  therefore, 
men  speak  of  the  soul  as  a  material  substance,  eminently  refined, 
tenuous,  subtile,  or  etherial,  they  speak  without  meaning :  for  all 
these  are  still  the  descriptions  of  mere  attenuations  of  matter,  or 
matter  attenuated  ;  and  it  is  clearly  certain,  that  no  attenuation 
of  matter  can  have  the  least  efficacy  tow^ards  enabling  it  to  think. 
4thly.  Thought  cannot  he  the  result  of  the  Chemical  properties 
of  matter. 

It  is  not  inherent  in  any  of  the  elements,  which  chemistry  has 
hitherto  discovered.     All  these  are  mere  collections  of  Atoms  : 
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and  are,  therefore,  absolutely  iiicogitative  :  no  one  of  their  at- 
tributes having  the  least  resemblance  to  thought. 

It  cannot  be  the  result  of  their  operations.  The  elements  of 
matter  operate  by  their  powers,  or  attributes.  These  powers,  by 
whatever  names  they  are  called,  and  however  divei*sified  in  their 
operations,  are  only  tzoo  ;  attraction  and  repulsion.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  only  influence,  which  these  powers  can  have  on 
corpuscles,  must  be  originally  contained  in  the  powers  them- 
selves. But  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there  is  no  re- 
semblance to  thought,  either  in  the  operation  oi  drawing  one  par- 
ticle of  matter  to  another,  or  in  that  oi  forcing  one  particle  of 
matter  from  another^  nor  in  the  capacity  of  thus  drawing,  or 
being  drawn,  nor  in  that  of  thus  repelling,  or  being  repelled. 
But,  if  the  powers  themselves,  and  the  particles  in  which  they 
inhere,  possess  no  resemblance  of  thought,  they  can  never  com- 
municate thought  to  each  other.  What  they  have  not,  they  can- 
not give. 

Further,  the  only  possible  results  of  chemical  attraction  and 
repulsion,  arise  solely  from  motion,  relative  position,  condensa- 
tion, and  attenuation.  But  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  three  last  can  have  the  least  influence  towards  ena- 
bling matter  to  think.  Every  result  of  chemical  powers  and 
operations,  hitherto  explained,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained 
to  be  the  eflTect  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  nor  is  there  the  least 
reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  any  other  chemical  power. 

.5thly.   Thought  is  not  the  result  of  Motion. 

Motion  is  a  change  of  place,  or  relative  position  ;  or  a  continu- 
ed succession  of  such  changes.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  no 
relative  position  can  have  any  possible  influence  towards  the 
proiluction  of  thought ;  and  that  particles,  if  not  originally  cogi- 
tative, cannot  become  so  by  any  possible  relative  position;  nor 
by  any  distance  from  each  other,  whether  greater  or  less.  Of 
course,  it  is  certain,  that  no  change  of  position,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  mere  assumption  of  a  new  position,  or  a  variation  of  dis- 
tance, and,  therefore,  that  no  succession  of  such  changes,  can 
have  any  influence  :  for  motion  is  nothing  but  this  succession 
of  changes.  Accordingly,  a  cannon  ball  approximates  no  nearer 
to  thought  by  moving  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
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miles  an  hour,  than  when  lodged  in  die  chamber  of  a  cannon : 
the  air,  when  moving  with  the  swiftness  of  sound,  than  when  at 
rest:  the  electrical  fluid,  or  the  rays  of  light,  than  brass,  marble, 
or  dust. 

As  motion  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  thought ;  so  no  combina- 
tion of  motions,  however  complicated  and  diversified,  can  have 
any  such  efficacy.  Organic  motion,  therefore,  though  so  multi- 
form and  mysterious,  as  to  perplex  our  minds,  and  to  leave  us, 
in  a  sense,  lost,  when  contemplating  it,  in  admiration,  being  only 
a  combination  of  simple  motions,  each  of  which  has  no  tendency 
towards  the  production  of  thought,  has  not  in  any  degree  this  ten- 
dency, however  diversified,  or  however  mysteriously  combined. 

6thly.  Uiought  cannot  be  superadded  to  matter,  so  as,  in  any 
sense,  to  render  it  true,  that  matter  can  become  cogitative. 

If  thought  be  superadded  to  matter,  the  thought  must  be  first 
created,  and  exist  separately,  and  independently  of  the  matter. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  the  creation  of  an  attribute,  witho^it  any  sub- 
ject, or  being,  in  which  it  inheres,  is  an  absurdity  :  I  readily  grant 
it;  but  it  is  an  absurdity,  of  which  the  persons  whom  I  opj^ose, 
are  the  authors.  They  must,  therefore,  charge  it  to  themselves, 
and  not  to  me.  But  the  thought,  or  consciousness  existing  by 
itself,  and  independently,  before  it  is  annexed  to  the  matter,  must 
exist  also  in  the  same  independent  manner  afterwards.  It  may 
be  annexed,  ov  joined,  to  the  matter ;  but  it  cannot  be  inherent  in 
it.  The  thought  may  exist  within,  or  without,  the  matter,  as  an 
appendage  ;  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  property,  or  attribute, 
of  the  matter.  The  matter  was  perfect  in  all  its  essential  pro- 
perties, antecedently  to  the  annexation  of  thought ;  and  thought 
was  not  one  of  those  properties.  Thought  is  no  more  one  of  the 
properties  of  matter,  after  being  annexed  to  it,  than  it  was  before ; 
and,  if  separated  from  it  again,  will  leave  the  matter  still  perfect, 
or  possessed  of  all  its  properties.  Before  the  thought  was  annex- 
ed to  it,  it  could  not  be  truly  said,  that  the  matter  was  cogitative  : 
It  can  be  no  more  truly  said  now,  after  it  is  annexed:  for  the  mat- 
ter itself  thinks  no  more,  than  before.  The  supposition,  there- 
fore, that  thought  may  be  superadded  to  matter,  is  a  palpable 
absurdity. 

7thly.   This  doctrine  mtejhds,  either  that  the  properties  of  matter 
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and  mind  are  the  same;  or  that  the  substratum  of  mind  is  the  same 
with  the  substratum  of  matter;  and,  in  either  intention,  is  an  ab- 
surdity. 

That  thought,  volition,  and  motivity  the  properties  of  mind  are 
the  same  things  with  solidity,  extension,  and  mobility,  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  is  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  intuitive  cer- 
tainty ;  and  is  therefore  intuitively  false.  The  substrata,  in  both 
cases,  are  absolutely  unknown,  by  us.  But  it  is  a  palpable  ab- 
surdity to  say,  that  an  unknown  thing  in  one  case,  a  thing  of 
which  we  have  no  conception,  is  the  same  with  a  thing,  in  an- 
other case,  equally  unknown.  I  grant,  that  a  proposition  con- 
cerning things  unknown  may  be  true  ;  but  it  can  never  be  known 
by  us  to  be  true.  Ideas,  which  we  have  not,  we  cannot  possibly 
compare ;  and  therefore  can  never  discern  whether  they  agree, 
or  disagree.  To  form  propositions  about  them,  therefore,  so 
long  as  this  is  the  fact,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  But,  if  both 
these  propositions  are  absurdities,  then  the  proposition,  that  mind 
is  material,  is  also  an  absurdity  :  for  it  is  formed  either  of  one,  or 
both,  of  these. 

The  only  mode  of  legitimate  argumentation  on  the  subject, 
considered  in  this  manner,  is  the  following.     Mind  and  Matter 
present  to  us  two  totally  diverse  sets  of  properties.     The  sub- 
stratum, in  which  these  properties  co-exist,  is,  in  each  case,  ra- 
tionally regarded  as  the  cause  of  this  difference.     The  proper- 
ties (you  will  observe,  I  speak  of  essential  properties  only)  are 
commonly,  and  justly,  considered  as  a  part,  and  an  inseparable 
part,  of  the  nature,  or  constitution,  of  the  substratum,  in  which  they 
are  inherent ;  not  as  merely  annexed,  or  arbitrarily  adjoined,  to 
the  substratum  ;  but  as  inseparable  from  it  in  such  a  sense,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  properties  would  be  also  the  destruction  of 
the  substratum.     Thus  if  matter  should  cease  to  be  extended, 
solid,  or  moveable,  it  would  cease  to  be  matter.     Thus,  if  minds 
ceased  to  be  perceiving,  conscious,  voluntary,  and  active,  they 
would  cease  to  be  minds.     This  part  of  their  nature,  therefore, 
which  we  call  their  properties,  is  so  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
constitution  of  the  substratum,  or  that  part  of  their  nature  which 
lies  beyond  our  reach,  that  both  necessarily  exist,  or  cease  to  ex- 
ist, together.     The  substratum  is,  therefore,  by  its  constitution. 
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ihe  necessary  and  inseparable  cause  of  the  properties ;  that  is, 
the  properties  are  johat  they  are,  because  the  substratum  is  rohat  it  is. 
As,  therefore,  the  effects  are  totally  unlike,  it  is  rationally  argued, 
that  the  causes  are  unlike,  from  the  well  known  and  intuitive 
truth,  that  unlike  effects  cannot  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 

Sthly.   The  existence  of  the  substratum  itself  cannot  be  proved. 

This  truth  is  so  well  known  to  every  metaphysician,  and  even 
to  every  person  tolerably  acquainted  with  logic,  as  customarily 
taught  in  schools  of  science,  that  it  would  seem  hardly  to  de- 
mand an  illustration.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as 
this  supposed  substratum,  if  it  exist,  is  a  thing,  of  which  we  do 
not,  and  cannot,  form  a  single  idea;  Ave  can,  of  course,  neither 
affirm,  nor  deny,  any  thing  concerning  it,  with  any  possible  know- 
ledge, that  either  the  affirmation,  or  negation,  is  true.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  render  one,  or  the  other,  in  a  certain  degree  pro- 
bable. Of  course,  every  discussion,  and  every  doctrine,  tending 
to  establish  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  is  founded  originally  in 
uncertainty,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  proof:  for,  if  it  cannot 
be  proved,  that  such  a  substratum  exists,  it  plainly  cannot  be 
proved,  that  the  soul  is  such  a  substratum,  connected  with  its 
properties.    . 

I  have  hitherto  considered  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  presented  to 
us  by  reason.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account, 
which  is  given  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Here  I  observe, 

1st.  That  all  other  thinking  beings,  of  which  we  have  any  knoxo- 
ledge,  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  Immaterial. 

Beside  ourselves,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  think- 
ing beings,  except  God  and  Angels.  Both  these  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  spirits,  in  the  Scriptures  ;  in  a  plain  and  direct  dis- 
tinction from  matter.  That  God  is  an  immaterial  being,  will  not 
be  questioned.  That  Angels  are  immaterial,  as  represented  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  so  obvious,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  never  has 
been  questioned.  Dr.  Priestly,  the  principal  modern  champion 
for  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  was  so  sensible,  that  this  is  the 
Scriptural  exhibition  of  this  subject,  that  he  has  laboured  hard 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  any  such  beings,  as  Angels ;  because 
he  saw  their  existence,  as  separate  spirits,  would  prove  an  in- 
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surmountable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  his  scheme  ;  and 
because  he  thought  it  easier  to  disprove  their  existence  abso- 
lutely, than  to  evince  that  they  were  material.  In  doing  the 
former  he  had,  however,  to  face  a  great  multitude  of  express  as- 
sertions, contained  in  the  Bible,  declaring  the  existence  of  such 
beings  ;  and  a  multitude  of  historical  accounts,  afTmning,  in  the 
same  direct  manner,  their  character,  stations,  and  employments  ; 
together  with  their  appearance,  and  agency,  often  repeated  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world.  If  he  thought  this  the  easier  task  of 
the  two;  as  he  evidently  did  ;  it  is  clear,  that  the  latter,  viz.  the 
proof,  that  Angels  are  material,  was,  in  his  view,  a  task  abso- 
lutely hopeless.  In  trulh,  every  thing,  attributed  to  Angels  in 
the  Scriptures,  refutes,  and  destroys,  every  supposition  of  their 
materiality. 

But,  if  God,  if  Angels,  are  thinking  beings,  and  at  the  same 
time  immaterial,  the  argument  from  analogy  strongly  leads  us  to 
conclude,  that  all  other  thinking  beings  are  immaterial  also. 
Nor  is  there  one  valid  objection  against  the  immateriality  of  the 
human  soul,  which  will  not  lie,  with  equal  force,  against  that  of 
Angels,  and  that  of  the  Creator.  It  is  true,  neither  of  these  be- 
ings is  united  to  a  body  ;  but  both  God  and  Angels  are  possess- 
ed of  the  power  of  acting  upon  matter,  and  controling  it,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  zve.  This  being  admitted,  as  it  plainly 
must  be,  without  a  question  ;  the  only  real  difficulty,  concerning 
the  connection  of  soul  and  body,  is  removed,  and  there  can  re- 
main no  solid  objection  against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  de- 
rived from  this  source. 

2dly.  IVie  souls  of  men  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  im- 
material. 

The  Scriptures  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  tzco  ways  ,• 

1st.  In  express  Assertions  ^  and, 

2dly.  In  Fads. 

3st.  In  express  Assertions. 

In  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  David  says,  Into  thine  hand  I  commit  my 
spirit.  These  words  were  repeated  by  our  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
immediately  before  he  expired.  In  the  same  manner  St.  Stephen, 
immediately  before  his  death,  prayed  to  Christ  in  these  words  ; 
Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit  /     That  both  these  forms  of  phrase^ 
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ology  have  a  real  and  important  meaning,  cannot  be  disputed  ; 
nor  that  those,  who  uttered  them,  understood  what  that  meaning 
was,  and  used  them  with  the  most  exact  propriety  :  one  of  them 
being  Christ  ;  the  other  two,  David,  an  inspired  prophet,  and 
Stephen,  a  man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  me  then  ask,  What 
is  this  meaning  ?  What  does  the  word,  Spirit,  in  these  passages 
signify  ?  Certainly  it  does  not  signify  the  body.  It  will  not  be 
pretended,  that  this  can  be  the  meaning.  Much  less  does  it 
signify  that  organization  of  the  body,  which  Dr.  Priestly  con- 
siders as  being  especially  the  soul.  Certainly  it  does  not  intend 
the  breath  :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  either  of  these  per- 
sons wished  to  commend  to  God  the  last  portion  of  air,  which 
he  breathed.  What  then  does  it  intend  ?  There  is  no  other  al- 
ternative, but  this  ;  that  it  intends  the  immaterial  Soul ;  the  think- 
ing, conscious  being. 

This  is  completely  evinced  by  that  remarkable  phraseology, 
with  which  the  Hebrews  customarily  declared  the  death  of  a 
man  ;  He  gave  up  the  ghost.  That  this  phrase  denoted,  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  used  it,  the  yielding  up  of  the  immaterial 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  God,  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  it  be 
voluntarily  doubted.  Should  it  be  doubted,  Solomon  has  deter- 
mined the  point  beyond  a  debate.  7%e?i,  says  he,  (that  is,  im- 
mediately after  death,)  shall  the  dust,  or  body,  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God  rvho  gave  it.  Here 
the  whole  Hebrew  doctrine  is  declared  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body  completely  establish- 
ed :  for  of  the  one  it  is  asserted,  that  it  shall  return  to  the  earthy 
and,  of  the  other,  that  it  shall  return  to  God.  As  the  dust,  or 
body,  contains  all  that  is  material  in  man  ;  so  it  is  certain,  that 
all  this,  after  death,  returns  to  the  earth.  But  it  ig  equally  cer- 
tain, that  the  spirit  does  not  return  to  the  earth,  but  unto  God : 
and  is  therefore  something,  totally  distinct  from  the  body,  or  the 
material  part  of  man.  This  is,  therefore,  unquestionably  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  Giving  up  the  Ghost ;  and 
of  these  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  David,  and  Stephen.  This 
phraseology,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  always  used  by  the 
Spirit  of  TRDTn  ;  and  is  chosen  by  him  to  convey  to  us  just 
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ideai^  concerning  this  subject.     It  is,  therefore,  really  just ;  and 
is  exactly  expressive  of  that  which  is  true. 

In  Isaiah  xxxi.  3,  the  prophet  says,  For  the  Egyptians  are  men, 
and  not  God  ;  and  their  hoises  flesh,  and  not  spirit.  Here  the 
distinction  between  flesh,  or  body,  and  spirit  is  so  plainly,  as 
well  as  intentionally,  marked,  that  the  passage  can  need  no  com- 
ment. 

In  Genesis  xxv.  8,  it  is  said,  Then  Abraham  gave  vp  the  ghost 
and  was  gathered  to  hie  people.     This  by  a  thoughtless  rea- 
der may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Abraham  was  buried  with  his 
fathers.     But  this  is  an  entire   misconception :  for  the  fathers  of 
Abraham  were  buried  several  hundred  miles  from  him ;  some  in 
Chaldea;  and   Terah   in  Haran  in  Mesopotamia  :  whereas  Abra- 
ham was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  in  Canaan.     The  true 
meaning   of  the  passage  is,  that  he  was  gathered  to  the  assembly 
of  the  blessed,  and   particularly  to  those   good  men,   among  his 
ancestors,  who  were  united  to  that  assembly.     In  this  manner 
the  prophets  themselves  explain  it.     Job  says.  The  rich  man  shall 
lie  down,  but  he  shall  not  be  gathered.     Christ,  in  Isaiah  xlix.  5, 
says.  Though  Israel  be   not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.     In  the  same  manner  is  the  phrase  explain- 
ed by  Jeremiah  and   Ezekiel.     But  the  body  of  Abraham  was 
changed  to  dust,  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah  :  while  something  be- 
side that  body,  that  is,  the  immaterial  spirit,  was  gathered  to  this 
divine  assembly.     Accordingly,  Christ  announces  to  his  Disci- 
ples, that  they  shall  sit  doron  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  Abra- 
ham, with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob  ;  concerning  each  of  whom   it 
was  also  said,  that  he  zoas  gathered  unto  his  people.     According- 
ly also,  God  says  to  Moses,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.      Christ  alleges   these  words,    as 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  avarfratfiV,  or  future  separate  existence 
of  spirits ;  and  subjoins  to  his  proof  this  unanswerable  argument, 
which  the  Sadducees,  the  materialists  of  that  day,  durst  not  at- 
tempt to  dispute ;  for  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.     In  other  words,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  living 
beings,  when  this  declaration  was  made  by  God  to  Moses, 

Accordingly  also,  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
informs  us,  that  Lazarus  was,  after  his  death,  carried  by  Angels 
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to  Abraham's  bosom :  Lazarus  being  gathered  to  his  people,  as 
Abraham^vfas  to  his ;  and  both  being  united  to  the  assembly  of 
the  blessed. 

This  parable  is  itself  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  doc- 
trine, for  which  I  contend.  In  it  Dives  and  Lazarus  are  both  as- 
serted to  have  died,  and  to  have  entered  the  future  world,  as  se- 
parate spirits,  while  the  Jive  brethren  of  Dives  were  living,  and, 
of  course,  while  their  bodies  were  both  masses  of  putrefaction  in 
this  world.  No  exhibition  can  be  clearer,  or  more  unexceptiona- 
ble, than  this. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  this  is  a  parabolic  repre- 
sentation^ and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  deci- 
sive on  this  point.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  prove  the  de- 
cisive influence  of  this  parable  on  the  question,  in  the  eye  of  the 
objector  himself,  than  his  recourse  to  this  pitiful  subterfuge.  It 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  truth  of  a  parable  does 
not  demand  the  reality  of  the  persons,  or  the  historical  facts,  which 
it  contains.  But,  that  the  doctrines,  contained  in  it,  are  equally 
true  with  those  of  the  literal  texts,  must  be  admitted  by  every 
man,  who  does  not  choose  to  say,  that  Christ  in  his  parables  is  a 
teacher  of  falsehood.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  spirits  exist 
in  a  separate  state,  is  as  certainly  declared  here,  as  it  can  be  by 
words. 

To  the  thief,  just  ready  to  expire  on  the  cross,  our  Saviour 
said,  To-day  shalt  thon  be  zoith  me  in  Paradise.  The  body  of  the 
thief  was  that  day  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  grave.  Of  course, 
his  soul,  or  spirit,  was  that,  which  went  to  Paradise  with  the  Re- 
deemer. The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  have  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  the  irresistible  force  of  this  text  by  two  comments, 
still  more  pitiful  than  the  subterfuge  above  mentioned.  The 
first  is,  that  the  word,  To-day,  refers  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
speaking,  and  not  to  the  time  when  the  thief  was  to  bo  with  hira 
in  Paradise.  On  this  1  shall  only  ask  my  opponent.  Whether  he 
really  believes,  that  our  Saviour  said  thus  ;  /  speak  to  thee  to-day. 
and  not  yesterday,  nor  to-morrow  ?  The  other  explanation  is, 
that,  as  in  the  eternity  of  God  one  day  is  the  same  thing  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  Christ  meant  by  the 
word,  to-day,  the  same  thing  with  that  eternity.     On  this  com- 
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meiu  I  shall  only  ask,  Whether  the  dying  Saviour  spoke  to  the 
dying  man  language,  which  he  intended  he  should  understand, 
and  which  he  could  understand  ;  or  whether  he  spoke  to  him  lan- 
guage, which  he  could  not  possibly  understand,  and  by  which 
Christ  knew  he  would  certainly  be  deceived  ? 

St.  Paul  in  2  Corinthians  v.  6,  says,  Therefore  we  are  always 
confident,  knowing,  that  while  zne  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord.  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to 
he  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  In  this  pas- 
rage  the  Apostle  declares  expressly,  that  to  be  at  home  in  the  bo- 
dy is  to  be  absent  from  the  Lord  ^  and  that  to  be  absent  from  the 
body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  But,  according  to  the  scheme 
which  I  am  opposing,  the  body  is  the  whole  man ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  man  is  ever  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  his  body  must  be 
present;  and  if  his  body  be  absent,  the  man  must  be  absent  also  : 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  Apostle.  To  be 
absent  from  the  body  is,  on  this  plan,  phraseology  without  mean- 
ing ;  because  there  is  nothing  but  the  body.  This  passage  is, 
therefore,  an  explicit  declaration,  that  man  is  something  beside 
body ;  distinct  from  it ;  capable  of  being  separated,  or  absent^ 
from  it ;  and.  in  consequence  of  this  separation,  of  being  present 
with  the  Lord.  This  something,  also,  he  elsewhere  declares  to 
be  conscious,  and  capable  of  enjoyment:  for  he  says,  that  to  be 
thus  present  with  Christ  is  a  far  better  state  than  the  present. 
This  something,  therefore,  thus  capable  of  being  absent  from  the 
body,  is  an  immaterial  spirit :  for  beside  body,  or  matter,  my  op- 
ponents will  agree,  that  there  is  nothing,  except  spirits. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures  give  an  unanswerable  proof  by  Facts,  that 
the  soul  is  immaterial. 

1st.  The  Rex  elation  of  St,  John  furnishes  many  specimens  of 
this  nature. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  prophesy  he  saw  four  and  twenty 
elders,  surrounding  the  throne  of  the  majesty  in  the  Heavens.  In 
the  seventh  chapter  he  informs  us,  that  he  beheld  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
peoples,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  in  xohite  robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  uniting 
with  the  Angels,  the  Elders,  and  the  four  Living  Ones,  in  thf 
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worship  of  God,  and  the  everlasting  ascription  of  praise  and  glo- 
ry to  his  name.  Upon  this  he  asked  the  Angel  interpreter,  Who 
these  persons  were.  The  Angel  informed  him,  that  they  were 
those,  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  who  had  washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  lohite  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  that,  there- 
fore, they  arc  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night 
in  his  temple;  that  they  shall  neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  suffer, 
any  more  ;  but  shall  befcdby  the  Lamb  with  living  bread,  and  led 
unto  fountains  of  living  waters.  No  ingenuity  of  interpretation, 
no  skill  at  evasion,  will  enable  any  man  to  satisfy  even  himself, 
if  he  will  take  all  the  parts  of  these  accounts  together,  that  they 
can  mean  any  thing  less,  or  more,  than  that  these  persons  were 
all  separate  spirits.  Elders  are  men  ;  Those,  who  are  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  are  men ;  and  can  be  no  other  than 
men.  Men,  who  are  around  the  throne  of  God,  and  before  his 
throne;  who  are  brought  out  of  great  tr  ibid  a  lion  ;  who  serve  him 
day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  who  hunger,  thirst,  and  suffer,  no 
more  ;  who  feed  on  the  bread,  and  drink  the  water,  of  life  ;  and 
who  sustain  all  these  characters,  and  do  all  these  things,  while 
the  world  yet  remains,  and  many  ages  before  its  termination,  are 
7nen  in  the  Heavens.  They  are,  therefore,  the  bodies  of  men,  or 
their  separate  spirits.  I  leave  my  antagonists  to  choose  which 
side  of  the  alternative  they  please. 

But,  if  a  doubt  can  remain,  St,  John  has  himself  settled  it;  for 
in  the  sixth  chapter,  and  ninth  verse,  he  says.  And  lohen  he  had 
opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  Souls  of  them,  that 
were  slain  for  the  zoord  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held  ;  and  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them.  The 
like  phraseology  is  also  used,  Revelations  xx.  4.  Now  let  me 
ask,  What  was  it  which  John  saw  ?  That  they  were  persons,  or 
intelligent  beings,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  that  they  have  been  once 
slain,  and  are  therefore  men,  is  equally  certain  ;  that  they  are 
glorified  persons,  is  also  certain  ;  that  they  are  Souls,  or  separate 
spirits,  is  certain  ;  because  the  Apostle  has  said  so,  and  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  has  said  so.  It  is,  therefore,  true.  It  is  also  certain, 
from  the  whole  account,  given  by  the  Scriptures  at  large,  con- 
cerning this  subject :  for  we  know,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.     Should  it  be  said,  that  these  things 
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passed  in  visio)i,  and  that  tJiey  were  not  real  exhibitions  of  facts  ^ 
the  book  beitig  a  symbolical  representation,  and  not  a  real  account 
of  facts :  I  answer,  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  granting  it ;  al- 
though I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  every  one  of  the  things,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  was  strictly  a  matter  of  fact.  At  the  same  time,  the 
argument  stands  on  the  same  basis,  upon  either  scheme.  If  the 
representation  be  considered  as  stricdy  symbolical ;  still  the  doc- 
trines, which  it  contains,  are  all  exactly  true.  This  is  all,  for 
which  I  contend  ;  and  this  must  be  conceded  by  my  opponents, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  charge  God  with  having  taught  falsehood 
to  mankind. 

In  exact  accordance  with  these  observations,  St.  Paul  observes, 
1  Thessalonians  iv.  14,  For  if  we  believe,  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose 
again  ;  even  so  them  also,  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  zcith 
him."  that  is,  when  the  Lord  shall  descend,  as  he  mentions  in  the 
next  verse  but  one,  fro?n  Heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  innume- 
rable company  of  Angels  ^  God  shall  bring  with  him  to  this  world 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  re-unite  their  bodies  to 
them ;  and  they,  and  those  followers  of  Christ,  who  shall  remain 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  world,  shall  be  caught  up  together  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  A  great  multitude  of  these  very  persons  are 
those  glorified  Saints,  whom  John  saw,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
that  happy  world. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  the  facts,  specified  in  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus,  as  an  example  under  this  head  ;  although  I  think 
they  might  be  fairly  insisted  on  as  furnishing  such  an  example. 
Instead  of  dwelling  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  another  specimen., 
which  is  certainly  secured,  if  in  the  view  of  prejudice  any  thing 
can  be  secured,  from  evasion  and  cavil. 

When  Christ  was  transfigured  on  the  Mount ;  there  were  pre- 
sent with  him  Moses  and  Elias,  zoho  appeared  in  glory,  and  talked 
with  him,  and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem,  The  body  of  Elias  was  changed,  when  he  was  con- 
veyed to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  the  body  of  Moses  was 
buried  by  the  hand  of  God  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over 
against  Beth-Peor ;  and  will  rise,  hereafter,  with  other  bodies  of 
the  saints,  at  the  general  resurrection.  Yet  Moses  was  actually 
on  this  Mount  in  company  with  Elias.     If  Moses  when  he  thus  ap- 
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peared,  was  not  a  separate  spirit,  I  leave  it  to  my  antagonists  to 
tell  us  what  he  was. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  considered  this  subject,  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  both  by  Scripture  and  reason.  If  the  things,  which 
I  have  said,  have  the  same  weight  and  conclusiveness  in  the 
minds  of  others,  which  they  have  in  my  own,  it  must  be  admitted 
by  them  as  unquestionably  evident  from  both  sources  ol"  proof, 
not  only  that  the  soul  is  not  material,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  its 
materiality  is  sustained  by  no  solid  argument  whatever.  Reason 
furnishes  none  :  the  Scriptures  furnish  none.  I  cannot  help  ad- 
ding, that,  had  the  doctrine  been  considered  by  itself  only,  and 
not  beeh  thought  necessary  for  the  support  of  some  system,  it 
would  probably  never  have  been  adopted  by  any  man  living.  I 
know  not,  that  it  was  ever  adopted  by  itself,  or  on  account  of  any 
evidence  which  was  supposed  to  attend  it,  when  considered  sing- 
ly, or  as  unconnected  with  other  doctrines.  It  seems  always  to 
have  been  taken  up,  either  as  subsidiary  to  the  support  of  other 
parts  of  a  system,  or  as  necessarily  flowing  from  other  doctrines, 
considered  as  already  established,  and  as  being  inconsistent  in 
themselves  with  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  Dr,  Priestly  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  this  scheme  for  the  former  of  these  reasons  ; 
viz.  because  he  thought  the  materiality  of  the  soul  necessary  to 
the  support  of  those  parts  of  his  system,  which  respect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Redeemer.  This,  at  least,  is  the  fact,  if  I  understand 
his  own  language.  Atheists  have  embraced  this  doctrine,  because 
they  were  driven  to  it  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  sys- 
tem. There  is  always  a  rational  suspicion  concerning  the  sound- 
ness, and  evidence,  of  doctrines  taken  up  on  these  grounds. 

A  single  observation  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 

JVe  see,  here,  one  remarkable  instanc&.  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Scriptures  with  Common  sense. 

All  nations  have  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the  human  soul  is 
an  immaterial  being,  wholly  distinct  from  the  Body.  I  do  not 
intend,  that  ignorant  nations  have  formed  a  system,  or  a  science, 
on  this  subject ;  nor  that  a  savage  could  correctly  define,  or  ex- 
plain, his  views  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  them  unobjectionable  in  the 
eye  of  a  Philosopher.  But  I  intend,  that  Immateriality,  and 
distinction  from  the  Body,  are  essential  parts  of  all  his  opinions 
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concerning  the  Soul.  When  I  mention  this  as  the  doctrine  of  all 
nations,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  not  that  there  are  no  ex- 
ceptions, but  that  the  existing  exceptions  arc,  at  least  so  far  as 
hitherto  known,  few,  and  insignificant  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  Aborigines  of  this  country,  for  example,  believed, 
that,  although  they  buried  the  body  of  a  friend,  and  left  it  to 
moulder  into  dust,  the  friend,  the  man,  lived  still,  and  went  to  a 
happier  world.  This  man,  therefore,  was  not  the  body,  for  that 
was  in  the  grave ;  but  was  an  immaterial  and  separate  spirit ; 
the  living,  thinking  thing,  which  controlled  and  actuated  that 
Body. 

Exactly  the  same  in  substance,  and  altogether  more  perfect 
in  manner  and  degree,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
harmony  between  the  Scriptures  and  common  sense,  was  indeed 
to  be  presumed :  for  God  is  the  origin  of  both.  Hence,  in  all 
cases,  so  far  as  the  views  of  common  sense  extend,  they  are 
exactly  accordant  with  the  Scriptures.  Philosophy  has  opposed 
the  Scriptures,  often  :  common  sense  never.  Accordingly  the 
common  people  of  the  Jewish  nation,  gladly  heard  Christ  in  the 
great  body  of  instances,  and  his  Apostles,  after  him  ;  in  spite  of 
all  their  prejudices,  and  the  influence  of  their  Rulers  ;  and  often 
awed  those  Rulers,  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  the  violence 
which  they  intended :  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  still  more,  the  Sadducees,  rejected  their  doctrines 
almost  absolutely,  notwithstanding  the  confirmation  of  them  by 
their  own  Scriptures.  In  the  same  manner  have  the  common 
people  in  Christian  countries  generally,  when  left  to  themselves, 
adhered  to  .the  genuine  scheme  of  the  Gospel:  while  the  numer- 
ous heresies,  which  have  disturbed  the  Church,  and  misled  man- 
kind, have  been,  almost  without  an  exception,  the  offspring  of 
Philosophy. 
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And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a 
living  soul. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  Concerning  this  subject,  I  remarked,  that  there  loere. 
three  entirely  diff'erent  opinions. 

The  first  of  these  in  the  order,  in  which  they  were  then  men- 
tioned, is,  that  man  is  an  immaterial  substance,  an  Intelligent,  VO" 
luntary  being ;  the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author  cf  actions,  and 
destined  to  immortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  material,  thinking,  voluntary  be- 
ing ;  differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects. 
from  other  material  substances.  Some  of  those,  who  hold  this 
scheme,  believe  him  immortal :  while  others  limit  his  existence 
to  the  present  world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  succession, 
or  chain,  as  the  abetters  of  it  express  themselves,  of  ideas  and 
exercises. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  proposed  the  following  plan,  viz. 
to  prove  the  Jirsi  of  <A«s«  doctrines,  by  disproving  the  two  last : 
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observing,  that,  as  one  of  the  three  is  unquestionably  true,  if  the 
two  last  are  false,  the  first  is  true  of  course. 

The  second,  which  asserts  the  soul  to  be  material,  I  then  consi- 
dered at  length.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
third,  which  asserts  that  the  soul  is  a  mere  succession,  or  chain,  of 
ideas  and  exercises. 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  arguments  against  this  doctrine 
in  form,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  on  the  principal  rea- 
son, alleged  against  the  reception  of  the  first  of  these  schemes  ;  or 
that,  which  I  consider  as  the  true  one,  and  made  particularly  the 
foundation  of  the  reception  of  the  third.  This  reason,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  informed  of  it,  (and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  the 
ablest  philosopher  among  all  those,  whom  I  have  known  to  adopt 
this  scheme,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.)  is  the  following ;  thai 
we  can  form  no  conception  of  any  thing  in  ourselves,  beyond  our 
ideas  and  exercises.  Of  these  we  are  conscious  and  certain  ;  but 
of  a  supposed  substance,  in  which  these  are  inherent ;  a  cause, 
whence  they  proceed ;  an  agent,  who  is  the  author  of  them ;  we 
have  no  conception.  This  argument,  reduced  to  a  general  form, 
will  stand  thus  :  That  nothing  exists,  of  which  we  have  no  concep- 
tion. For,  undoubtedly,  if  the  argument  is  conclusive,  or  has 
weight,  when  alleged  against  the  existence  of  man,  as  an  agent, 
substance,  or  cause  ;  it  will  have  the  same  weight,  or  conclusive- 
ness, against  the  existence  of  every  other  agent,  cause,  or  sub- 
stance ;  and,  in  a  word,  against  the  existence  of  every  thing,  of 
which  we  cannot  form  a  conception. 

Let  us  now,  briefly,  consider  the  length,  to  which  we  shall  ne- 
cessarily be  carried  by  the  adoption  of  this  supposed  principle. 

Of  God,  the  original  Existence,  from  whom  all  things  else  are 
derived,  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  Reason  subjoins  her 
fullest  attestation  to  what  is  said;  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find 
out  God  j  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty,  unto  perfection  ?  It, 
that  is,  this  subject,  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea.  Concerning  the  Om- 
nipresence and  Onmiscience  of  this  great  Being,  David  exclaims, 
Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me,  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it.     According  to  the  above  mentioned  principle,  all  that. 
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zvhic/i  we  cannot  understand  concerning  God,  has  no  existence,  and 
7}iust  stand  for  nolhing.  But  how  little  do  we  understand  con- 
cerning God ;  particularly,  of  the  nature  of  that  exalted  Be- 
ing; his  influence  as  a  cause;  and  his  mode  of  operating. 
To  apply  the  argument  to  the  case  in  hand;  it  is,  undoubt- 
edly, at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  Infinite  agent,  as  a 
finite  one.  If,  then,  we  are  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  finite 
agent,  because  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  substance  of 
such  a  being  ;  or  the  modes,  in  which  he  operates  ;  or  the  power, 
which  he  possesses  of  producing  effects  ;  then  we  must  also  deny 
the  existence  of  an  Infinite  agent,  for  exactly  the  same  reason ; 
since  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  we  can  no  more  form  any  concep- 
tion of  these  things  in  Him. 

Nor  shall  we  have  any  happier  success  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning •.'^^rri^Mfe^  and  Operations.  God  styles  himself  mernyw/, 
gracious,  true,  faithfid,  and  just ;  and  we  uniformly  attribute  to 
him,  mercy,  grace,  wisdom,  truth,  faithfidness,  and  justice.  These 
names  are  supposed  to  stand  for  certain  things,  which  they  in- 
dicate ;  things,  which  in  fact  exist.  In  the  same  manner,  also, 
they  are  considered  by  God  himself;  as  is  evident  from  this 
plain  reason  ;  that  he  adopts  them  to  express  his  views  to  man- 
kind, as  they  adopt  them  to  express  theirs  to  each  other  ;  and 
does  not  indicate,  what,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  veracity 
plainly  demands ;  that  he  uses  them  in  a  manner,  diverse  from 
that,  in  which  they  are  used  by  men.  What,  then,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  ?  What,  for  example,  is  Truth  in  God  ? 
There  are  but  two  answers,  which  can  be  given  to  this  question. 
One  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spoken  truth  ;  and  the  other,  that 
there  is  in  him  a  cause,  disposition,  or  propensity,  xohich  induces, 
or  inclines,  him  to  speak  truth.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed., 
that  the  former  of  these  is  very  rarely  intended,  when  we  speak 
of  the  Veracity  of  God ;  and  the  latter,  almost  always.  As  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted  by  every  man  ;  so  it  is  expressly  declar- 
ed in  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  St.  Paul,  speaking  concern- 
ing the  oath  of  God  to  Abraham,  says,  that  it  zoas  impossible  for 
God  to  lie.  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  mere  fact,  that 
God  has  invariably  spoken  truth  heretofore,  infers  not  in  any 
degree  an  impossibility,  that  he  should  lie  hereafter.     All,  which 
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can  be  said  concerning  this  fact,  is,  that  it  gives  us  satisfactory 
reason  to  conclude,  that  he  will  not.  The  impossibility  of  his 
ipeaking  falsehood  is  supposed  by  us  to  exist,  where  it  must  ne- 
cessarily exist,  if  at  all,  in  the  cause,  xohich  induces  him  to  speak 
truth;  that  is,  in  the  moral  attribute  of  his  nature,  commonly  cal- 
led Truth,  or  Veracity.  If  there  be  nothing  in  his  nature,  which  ^ 
as  a  cause,  influences  hitn  to  speak  truth  ;  then  his  speaking 
truth  heretofore  has  been,  and  his  speaking  truth  hereafter,  if 
he  should  in  fact  speak  it,  will  be,  a  mere  contingency.  If,  thon, 
'i  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie  ;  it  is  so,  for  this  reason  only  ;  that 
there  is  in  his  nature  a  cause,  which  invariably  produces  truth  in 
Am,  as  its  proper  and  uniform  effect  ;  viz.  the  moral  attribute  of 
Truth,  or  Veracity. 

But  of  this  cause,  what  conception  are  we  able  to  form  ?  Plain- 
ly, none  at  all.  Its  effects  are  all,  that  we  know  ;  and  from  these 
only,  or  from  its  connection  with  other  moral  attributes,  do  we 
argue  even  its  existence.  Shall  we,  then,  deny  this  attribute  to 
God  ;  and  say,  that  all  which  we  mean,  and  all  which  he  means, 
when  he  is  called  a  God  of  truth,  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spo- 
ken truth  hitherto  ?  There  was  a  period  in  duration,  when  he 
had  not  spoken  at  all ;  because  there  was  no  being,  beside  him- 
self, and  therefore  none,  to  whom  he  could  speak.  But  will  any 
man  say,  he  was  not  then,  as  truly  and  entirely  as  at  any  period 
afterwards,  a  God  of  truth  ? 

Nor  shall  we  be  materially  more  successful  in  our  inquiries 
cencerning  Operations,  than  concerning  attributes  and  agents. 
Christ  declares,  that  every  man,  who  sees  the  kingdom  of  God, 
must  be  born  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  what  conception 
are  we  able  to  form  of  Regeneration^  beyond  the  mere  fact. 
Christ  himself  teaches  us  in  his  allusion  to  the  wind,  in  the  same 
discourse,  that  we  are  unconscious,  alike,  of  the  manner  in 
which,  and  the  ^gent  by  whom,  it  is  produced.  Shall  we  then 
deny  the  fact,  that  man  is  thus  regenerated  ?  What  is  true  of 
the  attribute  of  truth,  thus  considered,  and  of  the  operation,  by 
which  the  new  birth  is  thus  formed  in  man,  is  equally  true  of 
other  attributes,  and  other  operations.  Universally,  substance, 
causation,  and  the  modus  operandi,  lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach. 
But  shall  we  on  this  account  deny  the  facts  ;  or  assert,  that  ther«» 
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are  no  causes  to  produce  them  ?  In  the  former  case,  we  shall  an- 
nihilate the  universe  at  once  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  pronounce  every 
fact  to  be  a  mere  contingency. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  argument,  on  which  the 
scheme  concerning  the  human  soul,  opposed  in  this  discourse, 
is  founded,  does  not  contribute,  even  in  the  remotest  manner,  to 
support  it.  It  appears  also,  that  according  to  this  argument,  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  all  science  must  be  given  up,  as 
a  collection  of  palpable  absurdities. 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer 
some  direct  arguments  against  this  scheme. 

1st.  It  is  directly  contrary  to  the  natural  conceptions  of  man' 
kind,  and  is  therefore  false. 

Every  man  living,  naturally  and  originally  conceives,  that  he 
himself  is  a  being ;  a  substance ;  an  agent ;  immediately  the 
subject  of  his  own  thoughts  ;  and  the  cause,  and  author,  of  his 
volitions  and  actions.  By  his  preceding  thoughts,  volitions,  and 
actions,  he  feels  conscious  to  himself,  that  he  influences,  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  those  which  succeed ;  and  that  by  his 
past  and  present  conduct  he  so  influences  his  future  conduct,  that 
it  would  never  be  what  it  is,  but  for  such  influence.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  equally  conscious,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  past 
thoughts,  and  the  author  of  past  conduct,  during  a  period,  which 
he  denominates  his  life.  This  he  considers  himself  as  knowing, 
by  means  of  the  evidence  termed  remembrance  ;  and  regards 
himself,  as  having  had,  from  the  utmost  limit  of  that  period,  a  con- 
tinued being.  This  he  witnesses,  every  day,  by  saying,  "  I  was 
the  subject  of  such  and  such  thoughts,  and  the  author  of  such 
and  such  conduct  and  designs,  at  such  and  such  times  :"  de- 
noting, that  the  something,  which  he  calls  /,  and  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  living,  acting,  existence,  was  in  being  at  these  several 
times  ;  and  has  had  a  continued  being,  to  the  present  time.  He 
does  not  say , "  Such  an  idea  existed  at  such  a  time  ;  such  a  volition  ; 
such  an  exercise,  or  action  :"  but  that  "  /,"  a  certain  something,  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  idea,  or  the  exercise,  "  was  the  subject  of 
that  idea,  or  exercise,  the  author  of  it  ;  the  agent,  by  whom  it  was 
performed,  or  brought  to  pass.''^  Whether  this  be  not  the  only 
course  of  thinking,  adopted  by  us  with  respect  to  this  subject,  I 
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appeal  to  every  member  of  this  assembly  to  decide  :  for  he  will 
lind  the  proof  complete  in  his  own  mind.  This  mode  of  think- 
ing is  so  natural  and  necessary  to  man,  that  no  other  mode  can, 
witb.out  great  labour  and  pains-taking,  be  pursued,  for  any  length 
of  time,  by  any  man  ;  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  thus  pursued  at  all. 

But  the  mode  of  thinkings  natural  to  man,  was  constituted  hy 
God  himself ,  and  inwrought  in  our  very  nature.  If,  then,  this 
mode  is  erroneous  ;  God  has  produced  the  error  by  his  own  cre- 
ative act ;  and  is  himself  the  author  of  a  standing,  universal  de- 
lusion, of  which  man  is  the  subject  alway  ;  not  by  any  bias  of  in- 
clination, but  by  the  original  constitution  of  his  nature.  Is  such 
conduct  reconcileable  with  the  divine  character ;  with  that  per- 
fect sincerity,  with  that  infinite  love  of  truth,  which  on  the  best 
grounds  we  attribute  to  our  Maker  ?  If  by  his  own  voluntary 
act  he  deludes  us  in  this  instance,  and  necessitates  us  to  be  delu- 
ded ;  is  it  not  rationally  io  be  supposed,  that  he  may  delude  us 
in  any  and  every  other  ? 

Further;  The  real  works  of  God,  whatever  they  are,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  and  most  perfect  displays  of  his  character. 
When,  therefore,  Intelligent  creatures  conceive  of  his  works,  as 
they  really  are ;  they  conceive  of  Him,  the  author  of  them,  in 
the  manner  most  honourable  to  himself,  and  most  agreeable  to  his 
pleasure.  For  such  conceptions,  then,  he  undoubtedly  formed 
them.  Accordingly  if  they  exercise  their  faculty  of  understand- 
ing, and  employ  their  powers  of  conceiving,  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  constituted,  faithfully,  and  without  negligence  ; 
their  conceptions,  it  ought  to  be  presumed,  will  be  right,  and 
true,  so  far  as  they  extend.  Their  conceptions  may  be  very 
few ;  but  they  will  not  be  necessarily  erroneous.  They  may 
mistake,  as  they  must  be  ignorant,  with  regard  to  things  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  capacity.  But  their  original  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing, cannot  be  supposed  to  lead  them  of  course  to  misconcep- 
tion. If  the  contrary  be  true  ;  then  God  has,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  minds,  led  them  necessarily  to  misconceive  of  his 
works  ;  and  to  regard  him  as  having  made,  not  the  things  which 
he  has  really  made,  but  totally  other  things ;  and  necessarily  to 
conceive  of  him  in  a  totally  other  light,  than  that  in  which  he 
would  be  exhibited  by  the  real  works  of  bis  hands.     In  this 
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case,  they  are  prevented  from  knowing  his  real  character  by  his 
works  ;  the  only  medium,  through  which  it  can  be  known  at  all ; 
and  are  led  to  form  a  false  character  of  him,  from  that  constitu- 
tion, which  he  has  given  to  their  minds. 

This  argument  is  not  a  litde  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  Lan- 
guage. 

Language  was  originally  given  to  mankind  by  God,  as  the 
medium  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  It  is, 
therefore,  unquestionably  a  just  and  true  medium  of  communica- 
tion. This  is  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  himself  used 
it  to  communicate  his  own  thoughts  to  mankind ;  and  used  it  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  customarily  used  by  them. 
But  all  lansfuages  are  formed  on  the  scheme  of  the  existence, 
and  agency,  of  real  beings,  called  men.  Such  beings,  particular- 
ly, are  denoted  in  all  languages  by  the  personal  pronouns.  Each 
of  these  expresses  a  being,  an  agent,  who  thinks,  and  acts  ;  and 
who  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  a  thinking,  acting  being  ;  the  sub- 
ject of  qualities  and  powers,  and  the  author  of  consequent  actions. 
Every  man  uses  language  in  this  manner.  In  the  same  manner, 
God  uses  the  language  of  men ;  and  not  only  speaks  of  himself, 
as  an  existing,  living  agent,  thinking  and  acting  in  such  and  such 
manners;  but  of  men  also,  as  existing,  thinking,  and  acting,  as 
really  as  himself.  To  this  scheme  every  part  of  language  is  so 
conformed,  that  no  man  can  possibly  discourse,  even  for  a  iew 
minutes,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  conform  his  language  to  the 
scheme,  which  I  am  opposing.  The  very  abettors  of  it  are 
obliged,  in  spite  of  their  philosophy,  to  speak  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  other  men ;  and  must  form  a  new  language,  if 
they  would  discourse  in  a  manner  accordant  with  their  philo- 
sophy. 

That  language  is  truly  expressive  of  the  manner,  in  which 
men  really  think,  cannot  be  questioned.  Men,  therefore,  unques- 
tionably think,  and  ever  have  thought,  in  the  manner,  thus  clear- 
ly exhibited  by  the  very  nature  of  their  language.  As  this  lan- 
guage was  originally  communicated,  and  has  since  been  exten- 
sively used,  by  God  himself;  it  is  rationally  concluded,  that  the 
thoughts  which  it  expresses  are  just  and  true* 
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2dly.  Attributes  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  independently  of 
subiilances,  or  of  something  in  which  they  inhere. 

No  man  conceives,  that  extension,  solidity,  and  mobility,  make 
up  what  he  calls  matter ;  but  all  men  regard  matter,  as  being  an 
extended,  solid,  moveable  something  ;  which  something,  is  entire- 
ly distinct  from  these  attributes ;  and  is  the  subject,  in  which 
they  are  inherent.  By  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  it  is  thought 
to  be  an  objection  against  the  existence  of  substance,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  its  nature.  Let  them  try,  whether  they  can 
form  a  conception  of  an  idea,  possessing  an  independent  exis- 
tence ;  of  consciousness,  without  a  being  to  be  conscious  ;  .of  an 
exercise,  without  any  thing  exercised,  or  without  a  subject  of 
that  exercise.  If  they  can  form  distinct  conceptions,  of  this  kind, 
they  must  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  to  possess  minds  of  a  very 
peculiar  structure. 

3dly.    This  scheme  destroys  personal  Identity. 

An  idea  is  a  mere  event ;  having  a  momentary  existence,  and 
then  perishing  for  ever.  Should  another  idea  afterwards  exist, 
exactly  resembling  it  in  every  thing,  but  the  period  in  which  it 
exists,  it  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  the  same ;  but  would  dif- 
fer from  it,  in  consequence  of  being  separated  from  it  by  time, 
just  as  if  the  two  ideas  were  to  co-exist,  and  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  place,  and  number.  As  w-e  could  not  say,  in  the 
latter  case,  that  the  two  ideas  were  but  one,  or  the  same  ;  so  we 
could  no  more  truly  say  this,  in  the  former  case.  An  example 
will  make  this  subject  perfectly  familiar.  Two  equal  parts  of 
space,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervening  space,  are  nu- 
merically different,  and  cannot  be  said,  with  even  the  appearance 
of  truth,  to  be  the  same ;  but  are  intuitively  discerned  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  In  the  same  manner,  two  equal  parts  of 
duration,  separated  by  intervening  duration,  are  intuitively  dis- 
cerned not  to  be  the  same ;  but  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  hour  between  eleven  and  twelve,  which  existed  yes- 
terday, cannot  re-exist  to-day,  or  hereafter ;  but  has  perished 
for  e\eT;  and  cannot  be  recalled  even  by  God  himself,  since  its 
re-existence  would  involve  a  contradiction.  In  the  same  manner 
it  involves  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  an  idea,  which  exist- 
ed yesterday,  should  re-exist  to-day.     On  this  plan,  therefore. 
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the  soul  of  man  has  no  continued  existence,  except  for  an  indivi- 
sible moment;  and  is  not  the  same  thing,  which  it  was  the  pre- 
ceding hour,  day,  or  year ;  but  has  varied,  and  become  an  abso- 
lutely new  soul,  through  every  moment,  which  has  passed  since 
it  was  created ;  and  will  continue  to  be  a  new  thing,  every  mo- 
ment throughout  eternity. 

Should  it  be  alleged,  that  personal  Idenlity  consists  in  Con- 
sciousness;  that  present  or  future  ideas,  maybe  attended  with  a 
Consciousness  of  the  existence  of  those  which  are  past ;  and  that 
thus  Identity  may  be  preserved  :  I  answer,  that  Bishop  Berkeley 
has  demonstrated,  and  any  man  of  reflection  may  easily  perceive 
;he  demonstration,  that  personal  Identity  does  not,  and  cannot, 
consist  in  consciousness.  Consciousness,  instead  of  being  per- 
sonal identity,  is  only  the  evidence  of  it ;  as  may  be  easily  and 
unanswerably  proved.  But  no  evidence  can  exist  of  that,  which 
is  not.  As  in  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  there  is  no  such  iden- 
tity in  fact ;  no  evidence  of  it  can  exist. 

4thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing, 
which  can  be  punished,  or  rewarded,  by  God. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  God  will  reward,  and  punish,  that, 
and  that  only,  which  is  the  subject  of  guilt ;  and,  according  both 
'o  the  Scriptures  and  Common  Sense,  this  is  the  only  equitable 
mode  of  administration.  But  the  guilt,  or  the  virtue,  if  either  be 
imputable  to  a  mere  idea,  or  exercise,  is  imputable  only  to  those 
ideas,  and  exercises,  which  existed  at  the  time,  when  the  guilt, 
pr  the  virtue,  existed.  But  these,  even  if  we  should  allow  them 
lO  be  capable  of  punishment,  or  reward,  have  all  perished  before 
the  day  of  trial,  and  can  never  exist  again.  That  part  of  the 
chain  of  ideas  and  exercises,  which  will  exist  at  the  judgment,, 
will  have  begun  to  exist  after  the  day  of  probation  is  ended  : 
and  cannot  be  chargeable  with  guilt,  which  existed  before  them- 
selves existed.  These  very  ideas,  also,  will  perish  before  the 
punishment  will  be  begun  ;  and  will  not  be  the  ideas  actually 
punished.  Other  ideas,  not  even  then  in  existence,  but  which 
will  have  begun  to  exist  after  the  trial,  and  after  the  sentence, 
will  be  the  things,  by  which  the  punishment  will  be  experienced. 
Thus  the  whole  of  what  is  intended  by  trial,  reward,  and  punish- 
•nent,  according  to  this  system,  amounts  to  this :  that  there  are 
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many  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises,  successively  existing,  part- 
ly during  a  period,  called  a  state  of  probation,  and  partly  during 
another  period,  called  a  state  of  reward.  In  one  case,  the  be- 
guining  of  a  chain  is  formed  of  virtuous  ideas  and  exercises  ; 
and  the  end.  of  happy  ones:  in  another,  the  beginning  is  formed 
of  sinful  ideas  and  exercises ;  and  the  end,  of  miserable  ones.  I 
presume  this  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  strange  conception  of  the 
Creation  and  Providence  of  God. 

5thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  neither  guilt,  nor  virtue,  can 
exist. 

In  all  the  views,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  human  mind 
concerning  vice  and  virtue,  or  (if  this  is  saying  too  much)  in  those, 
which  have  been  formed  by  common  sense,  it  has  been  univer- 
sally deemed  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  either,  that  a  na- 
tural ability  to  choose  cither  to  obey,  or  disobey,  the  lazo  of  God 
should  precede,  or  accompany,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice  ;  and  that 
the  obedience,  or  disobedience,  should  not  be,  in  the  natural  sense, 
necessary.  Accordingly,  a  finite  agent  has  been  supposed  to  ex- 
ist, possessed  of  understanding  to  perceive,  and  ability  to  choose, 
that  which  was  good,  or  evil ;  that  which  was  conformed,  or  not 
conformed,  to  the  law,  under  which  he  was  placed.  Whenever  he 
was  unpossessed  of  such  an  ability  ;  it  has  been  further  suppos- 
ed, that  he  was  incapable  of  either  virtue  or  vice.  According 
to  this  view  of  common  sense,  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures  seems 
every  where  to  be  formed.  But  according  to  the  scheme,  which 
I  am  opposing,  each  idea  and  exercise  in  the  chain,  is  produced 
by  an  immediate  creative  act  of  God,  and  must,  by  natural  neces- 
sity, be  what  it  is.  How,  let  me  ask,  can  it,  in  the  natural  sense 
of  possibility,  be  otherwise  than  it  is  ?  In  the  first  place,  an 
idea  or  exercise,  itself  an  attribute,  can  never  be  the  subject  of 
the  attribute  of  power  ;  and  can,  therefore,  do  nothing  towards 
rendering  itself  any  thing  beside  what  it  is.  Secondly,  it  is  not 
in  existence,  to  prevent  itself  from  being  what  it  is,  until  it  actual- 
ly becomes  possessed  of  its  proper  character ;  and,  therefore, 
eould  not  on  this  account  have  prevented  the  existence  of  this 
character.  And  thirdly,  it  is  made  what  it  is  by  Omnipotence, 
which  nothing  can  resist,  or  oppose ;  and,  therefore,  is  what  it 
is  by  the  most  perfect  natural  necessity.     In  what  manner  an 
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idea,  or  exercise,  thus  created,  can  be  guilty  for  having  an  ex- 
istence, and  character,  which  it  has  no  natural  power  to  avoid, 
and  for  being  what  it  is  by  a  direct  act  of  creation,  I  confess  my- 
self wholly  unable  to  comprehend.  It  ought  here  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  preceding  volitions,  and  ideas,  have  perished,  an- 
tecedently to  the  present  volition  or  idea  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we 
concede,  that  they  were  capable  of  influence,  while  they  existed, 
they  could  have  no  influence  on  that  which  is  present,  because  it 
had  not  begun  to  exist  until  after  they  had  perished.  Each  idea 
and  exercise  is,  on  the  contrary,  created  what  it  is,  independent- 
ly of  all  which  precede  it. 

6thly.   This  scheme  annihilates  the  influence  of  Motives. 

Motives  in  their  nature  are  addressed  to  beings,  supposed  t© 
be  capable  of  being  moved,  or  influenced,  by  them.  But  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  each  idea  and  exercise  is  immediately 
created,  what  it  is  ;  and  derives  its  nature  and  character,  not  from 
any  preceding  motive,  but  from  Omnipotence.  Motives  can  be 
addressed  only  to  things,  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed. But  the  idea  or  exercise,  which  exists  at  that  time,  in- 
stantly perishes  ;  and  can  have  no  possible  influence  on  the  na- 
ture, or  character,  of  the  new  one  which  succeeds  it.  This, 
therefore,  which  the  motive  is  intended  to  aflfect,  is  removed  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  affected 
by  it.  Still,  God  addresses  motives  in  his  word  to  mankind  ; 
commends  them  for  being  influenced  by  them,  and  blames  them 
for  not  being  thus  influenced.  How  can  this  be  consistent  with 
the  justice  of  God,  when  he  has  himself  made  it  absolutely  im- 
possible, that  any  such  influence  should  exist  ?  Besides,  if  the 
influence  of  a  motive  really  affected  the  preceding  idea,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  were  possible,  that  the  influence  should 
extend  to  the  succeeding  one ;  yet,  since  he  creates  the  succeed- 
ing one  such  as  it  is,  it  is  plain,  that  on  this  account,  also,  no 
such  influence  can  aff"ect  it,  unless  in  direct  opposition  to  an  act 
of  Omnipotence,  Motives,  therefore,  can  have  no  possible  in- 
fluence on  man,  according  to  this  scheme  j  and  yet  God  propo- 
ses them  to  man,  and  blames,  and  punishes  him  for  not  being  in- 
fluenced by  them.     Can  this  be  supposed  of  the  Creator? 

rthly.  Mankind  receive  impressions   from  each   other .  both  of 
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thovght  and  volition,  or  of  idea  and  exercise  :  but  ideas  and  ex- 
ercises can  never  communicate  a  consciousness  of  their  existence  to 
any  thing. 

To  communicate  is  an  act ;  and  is  the  result  of  power.  But 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  arc  themselves  mere  acts,  cannot  be 
the  subjects  of  powers,  and  become  themselves  active.  That 
other  men  communicate  to  us  many  thoughts  and  volitions,  is  too 
certain  to  admit  either  of  doubt,  or  illustration.  The  communi- 
cation certainly  exists,  and  exists  continually.  Either,  then,  the 
Idea,  which  for  the  time  being  is  the  Soul,  the  Man,  communi- 
cates the  apprehension  of  itself  to  another  Idea,  which  for  the  time 
being  is  another  Soul  :  or  God  by  a  direct  act  of  his  power  con- 
veys this  apprehension.  That  an  Idea,  a  thing,  merely  passive, 
should  act  in  this  manner,  or  any  manner,  is  plainly  impos- 
,sible.  That  God  should  convey  to  us  an  apprehension  of  an 
Idea,  and  so  convey  it  as  to  give  us  irresistible  conviction  that  it 
is  conveyed  to  us,  always,  by  a  finite  agent,  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  the  same  thing  as  merely,  and  uniformly,  to  delude  us. 
Certainly  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God.  Yet,  as  every  such 
communication  is  unquestionably  an  act,  it  certainly  is  perform- 
ed by  an  agent.  An  Idea  ;  a  mere  attribute  ;  is  intuitively  not 
an  agent,  but  an  effect  of  agency.  God  is  an  agent ;  but  he  can- 
not delude  his  creatures. 

Further,  a  great  multitude  of  these  communications  are  fraught 
with  moral  turpitude  ;  are  lies,  slanders,  sophisms  ;  are  full  of 
malignity,  and  of  blasphemy  ;  are  direct,  and  designed,  tempta- 
tions to  sin.  Can  these  be  the  immediate  acts  of  Jehovah.  Is 
it  possible,  that,  where  such  is  the  act,  He  should  be  the  agent  ? 
Can  we  attribute  this  conduct  to  our  Creator,  and  feel  ourselves 
to  be  guiltless  ?  I  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  antagonists  to 
explain  how  ideas  and  exercises  can  communicate  Knowledge  of 
themselves,  to  other  ideas  and  exercises  ;  or  how  this  communi- 
cation can  be  charged  to  God. 

8thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
perseverence  of  saints  is  false. 

According  to  this  scheme,  many  links  in  the  chain  of  ideas 
and  exercises  are,  as  they  plainly  must  be  acknowledged  to  be, 
acts  of  mere  disobedience;  and  are  therefore  absolutely-  and 
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only  sinful:  while  others  in  the  same  chain,  are  considered  as 
acts  of  mere  obedience  ;  and  are  therefore  absolutely,  and  only, 
virtuous  or  holy.  In  this  manner,  then,  such  men,  as  we  call 
good  men,  or  Christians,  are  alternately  perfectly  holy,  and  per- 
fectly sinful.  St.  John,  in  his  first  epistle,  fifth  chapter,  and 
eighteenth  verse,  says,  We  know.,  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God, 
sinnelh  not  ^  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God,  keepeth  himself ;  and 
that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not.  As  this  is  said  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  it  is  true.  But  in  what  sense  is  it  true  ?  Certainly  not 
in  the  absolute  sense,  that  he  who  is  born  of  God,  does  not  com- 
mit any  sin:  for  the  same  apostle  says,  chapter  i.  8,  If  we  say, 
that  we  have  no  sin,  roe  deceive  ourselves;  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
us.  In  this  sense  only,  then,  is  it  true,  viz.  that  he,  who  is  born 
of  God,  does  not  become  absolutely  a  sinner.  Yet  in  the  case 
supposed,  every  such  person  becomes  absolutely  a  sinner.  For 
many  such  ideas  and  exercises  in  the  long  chain,  which  extends 
through  life  are  absolutely  sinful,  during  their  existence  ;  and 
each  of  these,  during  its  continuance,  is  the  Man,  for  the  time 
being.  For  according  to  this  scheme,  there  is,  during  each  such 
period,  nothing  else  existing. 

Thus,  if  the  scheme  be  true,  man  in  his  best  estate  falls  from 
grace,  and  rises  to  it  again,  alternately ;  becomes  absolutely  a 
saint,  and  absolutely  a  sinner ;  is  perfectly  an  object  of  the  di- 
vine abhorrence,  and  the  divine  complacency,  by  turns ;  in  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  instances.  How  this  doctrine  is  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  leave  to  the  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  determine. 

9thly.   This  scheme  contradicts  intuitive  certainty. 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  agreed  by  all  philosophers,  and,  if  the 
subject  were  fairly  proposed,  would  be  by  every  man,  that  we  are 
all  intuitively  certain  of  our  own  existence.  But  I  am  not  more 
certain,  that  I  exist,  than  that  I  act ;  that  I  perceive,  think,  speak, 
reason,  choose,  and  carry  my  choice  into  execution.  I  am  as 
intuitively  certain,  that  a  something,  denoted  by  the  word  /  or 
myself,  is  a  cause  of  certain  effects  ;  an  agent,  performing  certain 
actions ;  as  I  am  of  any  possible  proposition.  These  effects, 
I  also  intuitively  know,  would  not  exist,  were  there  not  such  an 
agent,  or  cause.     My  actions  are  intuitively  seen  by  me  not  to 
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be  ctlects  of  an  extraneous  cause,  or  of  something  beside  myself. 
It  is  metaphysically  true,  and  is  seen  by  me  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible certainty  to  be  true,  that  the  thoughts  and  volitions,  which 
I  call  mine,  are  really  mine  ;  and  are  brought  into  existence  by  an 
active  power,  which  I  intuitively  perceive  myself  continually  to 
exercise.  They  are  not  the  thoughts,  or  volitions,  of  another; 
but  arc  certainly  discerned  by  me  to  be  mine  alone. 

Whether  this  account  of  the  subject  be  not  exactly  just,  I  ap- 
peal to  every  individual,  to  determine  for  himself.  The  proprie- 
ty of  this  appeal  will  be  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  there 
is  no  other  possible  mode  of  presenting  this  subject  to  the  view 
of  mankind :  since,  whatever  any  man  can  know  concerning  it, 
he  can  know  only  by  recurring  to  what  passes  within  himself. 
As  the  heart  of  man  answers  to  the  heart  of  man^  just  as  the  face 
anszverclh  to  the  face  in  the  water  ^  I  am  warranted  to  conclude, 
that  every  other  man,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  experiences 
just  such  views,  as  1  experience ;  and  possesses  the  same  evi- 
dence, which  I  possess. 

But  if  this  evidence  does  not  assure  me,  that  I  exist  as  an  agent, 
an  active  cause,  originally  and  spontaneously  operating,  it  will, 
i  think,  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  assured,  that  there  is  any 
such  agent.  The  highest  evidence  of  causation,  or  efficiency ; 
of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  the  existence  of  an  effect,  of  the 
production  of  beings,  and  changes  in  being,  as  effects,  and  there- 
fore of  the  necessity  of  an  Original  cause,  to  account  for  the  exis- 
tence and  government  of  all  things,  is  found  by  me  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  agency.  The  certainty,  perceived  by 
mere  mental  inspection,  that  the  changes  passing  in  my  own  mind 
are  produced  by  my  own  active  power,  is  a  higher  certainty, 
than  that,  with  which  I  perceive  any  other  changes  to  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  active  power.  All  other  certainty  of  the 
production  of  such  changes  is  presented  by  sensitive  experience, 
or  derived  from  reasoning,  founded  on  this  experience.  But  it 
is  clear,  that  sensitive  experience  furnishes  evidence,  of  a  kind 
always  less  certain  and  indubitable,  than  that,  which  is  seen  by 
mental  inspection.  If,  then,  we  cannot  rely  on  the  fact,  that  we 
are  such  agents,  when  it  is  exhibited  with  the  certainty  of  mental 
inspection  ;  we  shall  be  much  loss  warranted  to  rely  on  the  fact, 
Khat  there  are  any  other  such  agents ;  because  it  must  always  be 
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supported  by  evidence,  in  its  own  nature  inferior,  and  in  a  less 
degree  requiring,  or  warranting,  our  assent.  The  admission, 
therefore,  of  this  scheme  will  directly,  and  fundamentally,  weaken, 
if  not  destroy,  the  evidence,  by  which  we  prove  the  being  of  God. 

Besides,  if  we  are  not  agents,  or  active  causes,  possessing  ac- 
tive powers,  by  which  we  can  originate  certain  changes  in  the 
state  of  things,  but  are  mere  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  why  God  is  not,  also,  a  mere  chain 
of  ideas  and  exercises.  Every  argument  against  the  existence 
of  man,  as  a  substance,  and  agent,  must,  I  think,  lie  with  the  same 
force  against  the  fact,  that  God  is  a  substance,  and  an  agent. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  at  least  as  little  difficulty  in  supposing, 
that  an  Omnipotent  agent  may  create  a  finite  one,  as  that  such 
an  agent  can  be  self-existent;  and,  on  the  other,  that  God  can 
create  finite  agents  and  substances,  as  that  he  can  create  chains 
of  ideas  and  exercises  ;  mere  attributes,  existing  separately,  and 
independently  of  any  subject. 

The  Scriptures  every  where  exhibit  man  as  an  agent,  such  as  I 
have  described.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself,  and  his  fellow-apos- 
tles, says,  2  Corintliians  vi.  1,  We  then,  as  workers  together  with 
God,  beseech  you  also,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain. 
And  again,  1  Corinthians  iv.  15,  For  though  ye  have  ten  thou- 
sand instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers  :  for  in 
Christ  Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel.  In  the  first 
of  these  passages,  the  Apostle  directly  asserts,  that  he  and  his 
companions  are  workers  together  with  God  in  the  great  business  of 
promoting  the  salvation  of  men  :  In  the  second,  that  he  has  been 
an  ttPent,  or  active  instrument,  that  is,  he  has  been  active,  in  con- 
junction zoith  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  producing  the  regeneration  of 
the  Corinthians.  As  he  spoke  this  by  the  inspiration  of  that  Spirit, 
it  cannot  but  be  true ;_  and  true  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  natural- 
ly strikes  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  mankind  ;  because  it 
was  written  chiefly  for  them ;  and  because  they  could  understand 
the  words  to  mean  nothing  else. 

These  specimens  may  serve  as  examples  of  thousands  more, 
in  which  the  same  thing  is  declared,  in  substance,  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  I  know  not,  that  there  is  any  particular  advantage  in 
selecting  these  rather  than  any  others.  Every  page  of  the  Bible, 
oilraost,  will  furnish  many,  as  expressive  of  the  same  thing,  as 
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those  which  I  have  selected.  But  these  are  sufficient;  and,  if 
these  will  not  be  admitted,  I  presume  no  others  will  be.  If  the 
Apostles  7oere  workers  together  with  God;  then  they  were  not 
merely  passive.  If  St.  Paul  really  begat  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians, in  the  spiritual  sense  ;  then  he  was  not  merely  passive. 
He  was  not  merely  an  effect ;  but,  while  he  was  formed  by  Cre- 
ative power,  and  was  in  this  sense  an  effect  of  that  power  ;  he  was 
also  formed  an  agent,  a  cause,  possessed  in  its  own  nature  of  active 
power,  capable  of  spontaneous  exertion  ;  of  volitions  which  were 
its  own  ;  and  of  motivity,  by  which  it  could  commence  motions 
and  actions  in  itself,  and  changes  of  many  kinds  in  other  beings. 
I  have  thus  considered  this  subject  at  length,  in  the  manner,  in 
which  it  has  appeared  to  my  own  view;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
have  shown,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  have  opposed,  is  erroneous 
in  itself,  and  is  followed  by  consequences  plainly  and  eminently 
absurd.  Each  member  of  my  audience  must  now  be  left  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  whether  the  doctrine,  contended  against,  be  true 
or  false,  Scriptural  or  anti-scriptural ;  whether  the  soul  of  Man 
be  a  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises  ;  each  created  for  the  moment, 
and  then  perishing  for  ever ;  a  concatenation  of  mere  events,  in 
their  nature  fleeting  and  vanishing,  and  incapable  of  any  perma- 
nent existence,  even  for  an  hour  ;  or  whether  it  is  a  spirit ;  a  sub- 
stance ;  a  permanent  being ;  the  subject  of  a  continued  exis- 
tence ;  an  agent,  possessed  of  active  powers  ;  capable  of  volun-- 
tarily  originating  important  designs,  and  carrying  them  into  ex- 
ecution ;  and  thus  becoming  a  worker  together  with  God  in  the 
interesting  purposes  of  his  eternal  kingdom.  According  to  the 
latter  of  these  schemes,  the  soul  of  man  is  one  ;  created  at  one 
time ;  and  continuing  the  same,  as  to  its  substance  and  nature, 
throughout  eternity :  according  to  the  other,  the  soul,  for  the 
time  being,  is  the  idea,  or  exercise,  existing  at  that  time  ;  com- 
mencing its  existence  with  the  existence  of  the  idea,  and  pe- 
rishing with  it.  Of  course,  instead  of  one  soul,  there  are  in  each 
chain  as  many,  as  there  are  ideas  and  exercises  in  that  chain :  that 
is,  millions  literally  innumerable.  If  this  scheme  can  be  seri- 
ously adopted,  rationally  understood,  and  satisfactorily  realized, 
by  any  man  ;  it  must  be  done  in  a  manner,  which  I  confess  my- 
self unable  to  comprehend,  and  by  a  mind,  possessed  of  views 
and  reasonings,  to  which  I  can  make  no  pretension. 
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Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  tv- 
the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Creation,  and 
Nature,  of  Man,  The  next  subject,  naturally  offered  to  our  view 
by  a  system  of  Theology,  is  The  End,  for  which  man  was  made. 
By  this,  I  mean  the  principal  purpose,  which  he  is  fitted  to  answer  ^ 
the  thing,  which  God  had  principally  in  viezo  in  bringing  Man  into 
existence. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  need  very  little  illustration. 
The  question,  For  what  end  was  I  made  ;  or,  what  end  are  my  exis- 
tence and  faculties  designed  to  answer ;  is  instinctively  realized 
by  every  sober  man  to  import  all,  that  is  of  any  real  moment  to 
himself. 

In  the  text,  we  are  required  to  do  whatsoever  we  do  to  the  glory 
of  God.  This  precept  I  consider  as  disclosing  to  us  the  true 
end,  for  which  we  were  made.  In  examining  it,  I  shall  attempt 
to  show, 

I.  What  it  is  to  glorify  God : 

II.  That  this  is  constituted  by  Him  the  chief  end  of  man:  and. 
TIL  The  Propriety  of  this  divine  constittition. 
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f.  I  shall  attempt  to  shmo  what  it  is  to  glorify  God. 

In  the  Scriptures,  mankind  are  frequently  recjuired  to  glorify 
their  Creator.  But  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  they  cannot,  in  any 
manner,  or  degree,  change  his  nature,  or  the  state  of  his  perfec- 
ilons :  these  being  absolutely  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of 
turning.  It  may,  I  think,  be  said,  not  only  with  truth,  but  v,ith 
the  highest  reverence,  that  God  himself  cannot  alter  his  perfec- 
tions. Indeed  this  is  directly  declared  in  the  text,  which  I  have 
partially  quoted.  Yet  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can  glorify 
himself^  that  is,  make  himself  glorious,  by  acting  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  is  approved  by  his  own  infinite  wisdom,  and  as  will  display 
the  glory  of  his  character  to  the  view  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 
In  a  manner,  generally  resembling  this,  those  creatures,  and 
among  them  mankind,  can  also  glorify  him :  that  is,  they  can 
act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  his  glory  to  each  other,  and  in 
this  way  to  please  him,  and  gain  his  approbation. 

To  glorify  God,  in  this  sense,  is, 

1st.   To  know  him. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  the  glory  of  his  character.  In  or- 
der that  these  may  be  disclosed  by  one  Intelligent  creature  to  an- 
other, it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  he  should  first  know  them,  or 
understand  what  they  are :  this  knowledge  being  the  basis,  on 
which  all  other  regard  to  them  must  be  founded.  Without  this 
knowledge,  mankind  might  indeed  glorify  God,  as  he  is  glorified 
by  the  mute,  passive,  incogitative  zoorks  of  his  hands ;  such  as  earth, 
plants,  and  trees ;  that  is,  by  being  displays  of  his  power  and 
skill  to  conscious  beings  ;  but  they  cannot  in  this  manner  glorify 
him,  as  Intelligent  beings. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  knowing  God,  so  as  to  glorify  him,  de- 
notes, that  we  have  just  conceptions  of  his  character,  and  not  those 
which  are  false  and  imaginary.  All  the  imaginary  views,  which 
we  form  of  God,  are  views,  not  of  the  real  God,  but  of  a  God  fash- 
ioned by  our  own  minds.  In  every  erroneous  conception,  which 
we  form  of  the  Creator,  we  may  be  said,  with  a  small  alteration 
of  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  change  the  glory  of  the  incorrupti- 
ble God  into  an  image  made  by  corruptible  man ;  and  an  image, 
also,  usually  made  like  unto  him  ;  always  debasing  the  character 
of  Jehovah,  and  robbing  it  of  its  real  and  infinite  perfection. 
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The  knowledge  of  God  is  gained  wholly,  cither  from  his  Works, 
or  from  his  Word.  To  himself  only  is  he  known  in  the  abstract. 
In  creation  and  providence,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Bi- 
ble, his  intelligent  creatures  can  behold^  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord.  This  knowledge  we  acquire  just  so  far,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  true  nature  of  his  works,  and  the  true  meaning  of 
his  word;  and  no  farther.  Erroneous  schemes  of  Philosophy, 
and  false  systems  of  Divinity,  contain,  and  convey,  so  far  as  they 
are  erroneous,  no  knowledge  of  God  at  all ;  and  can  never,  by 
themselves,  be  the  means  of  glorifying  him.  Therefore  they  can 
never  become  of  any  real  value  to  us.  As  this  knowledge  can 
be  gained  only  by  study ;  so,  if  we  love  to  glorify  God,  we  shall 
devote  ourselves,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  the  study  both  of  his 
works  and  of  his  word. 

2dly.   To  think  of  him  in  a  mamier,  suited  to  his  character. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  immensely  great,  glorious,  and 
wonderful ;  and  justly  claim  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  a  manner, 
corresponding  with  their  exalted  nature.  They  claim,  particular- 
ly, to  be  thought  of  by  us  frequently,  daily,  many  times  a  day. 
and  in  a  sense  alway.  Nothing  else  deserves  in  any  measure  so 
great  a  share  of  our  thoughts  :  nothing  else,  therefore,  should  in 
any  measure  engross  them  to  so  great  a  degree.  God  is  infinite- 
ly greater,  wiser,  and  better,  than  his  creatures  ;  and  justly  de- 
mands, that  we  should  devote  ourselves  to  him,  in  a  preference 
to  them,  which  is  proportioned  to  his  character.  It  is  one  charge 
against  the  wicked,  and  one  part  of  their  wickedness,  that  God  is 
not  in  all  their  thoughts.  It  is  one  attribute  of  good  beings,  who 
voluntarily  glorify  him,  that  God  is  in  all  their  thoughts.  If  we 
would  belong  to  the  number  of  such  beings  ;  he  must  be  in  all  our 
thoughts  ;  that  is,  we  must  think  of  him,  in  a  sense,  unceasingly. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him  willingly,  or 
with  pleasure ;  that  we  find  him  in  all  his  works,  both  of  Crea- 
tion and  Providence ;  that  we  regard  him  as  the  original  and  uni- 
versal Agent ;  as  present,  acting,  and  visible,  in  every  thing, 
which  is  great,  or  good ;  as  particularly  visible  in  the  things, 
with  which  we  are  conversant  in  our  own  personal  afflictions, 
and  blessings,  in  those  of  our  friends,  and  in  those  of  our  coun- 
try ;  in  his  dispensations  to  his  church,  and  in  his  government  ol 
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the  world.  As  these  things  are  chiefly  explained  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures;  so  we  should  especially  think  of  God,  as  his  charac- 
ter is  there  unfolded  ;  and  labour  peculiarly  to  find  him  there. 

To  the  same  end  it  is  still  more  necessary,  that  we  think  of 
him  justly  :  that  is,  that  our  thoughts  of  him  be  noble  and  exalt- 
ed ;  suited,  so  far  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  to  the  great  and 
wonderful  character,  which  he  has  discovered  of  himself  in  his 
works,  and  in  his  word. 

3dly.   To  love  him. 

God  is  infinitely  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings. 
In  order  to  glorify  him,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  not  only  discern, 
but  also  relish,  this  character ;  that  we  wish  well  to  the  further- 
ance and  completion  of  his  designs,  and  rejoice  in  the  perfect 
happiness,  which  he  enjoys  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  ex- 
cellence and  the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure,  with  supreme 
benevolence  to  him  ;  that  we  delight  in  the  beauty,  loveliness,  and 
glory,  of  his  character,  with  supreme  complacency  ;  and  that  we 
feel  the  benefits,  bestowed  on  us  and  ours,  with  supreme  grati- 
tude. Love,  in  the  general  sense,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
the  exercises  of  piety ;  of  reverence,  submission,  dependence, 
resignation,  confidence,  hope,  and  joy.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
here  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  love  God,  in  order  to  glorify 
him;  it  is  intended,  that,  to  this  end,  we  must  become  the  sub- 
jects of  all  these  exercises.  Nor  is  this  all,  which  is  necessary. 
We  must  also  become  the  subjects  of  them  habitually,  and  un- 
ceasingly ;  and,  the  more  wc  know  of  his  character,  the  more 
we  must  delight  in  it ;  and  thus  render  to  him  a  continually  in- 
'  creasing  tribute  of  piety.  All  this,  and  this  only,  is  glorifying 
God  with  the  heart ;  the  most  exalted  and  noble  of  our  moral 
faculties :  for  this  is  that  conduct  of  the  heart,  which  is  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  object  beloved. 

4thly.   To  serve  him. 

God  is  originally  obeyed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  heart 
with  his  precepts;  and  is  never  in  the  proper  sense  obeyed,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases,  where  such  a  correspondence  exists.  But 
to  serve  him,  in  the  full  sense,  denotes  also,  the  conformity  of 
our  external  conduct  to  his  most  holy  will.  Accordingly,  he  has 
prescribed  to  us,  not  only  the  general  spirit  of  obedience  which 
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is  seated  in  the  heart,  but  also  the  various  modes,  in  which  this 
spirit  operates  usefully  towards  Him,  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
ourselves.  Towards  him  immediately,  it  operates  usefully,  and 
amiably,  in  the  several  acts  of  worship,  public  and  private,  en- 
joined in  the  Scriptures;  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  in  the 
several  duties  of  patriotism,  kindness,  truth,  forgiveness,  and 
charity;  and  towards  ourselves  in  the  duties  of  diligence,  meek- 
ness, humility,  temperance,  and  general  self-denial.  In  these 
things,  at  large,  we  are  especially  employed  as  active  beings  ; 
and  glorify  God,  both  by  conforming  our  conduct  to  his  charac- 
ter and  pleasure,  and  by  exhibiting  this  conformity  to  the  view 
of  our  fellow-men. 

5thly.   To  enjoy  him. 

To  enjoy  God,  is  to  take  pleasure  in  his  character.  This  cha-r 
racter  is  one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect ;  yet  it  is  formed  of  per- 
fection endlessly  diversified.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  infinitely 
great ;  on  the  other,  it  is  infinitely  beautiful.  It  involves,  also, 
all  the  varieties  of  greatness  and  beauty.  Innumerable  displays 
and  diversities  of  both  greatness  and  beauty,  are  made  to  us  in 
those  parts  of  Creation  and  Providence,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  of  greatness  and  beauty  both  natural  and  moral,  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind.  All  these  are  merely  diversified  images  of  beauty 
and  greatness,  originally  existing  in  the  divine  Mind;  feeble  re- 
flections of  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Moral  great- 
ness and  moral  beauty  are  especially  that,  which  is  called  the 
image  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  ;  that,  in  which  man  was  origin- 
ally created ;  that,  to  which  he  is  restored  by  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Spirit  of  Grace;  that,  in  which  God  himself  es- 
pecially delights ;  and  that,  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  es- 
pecially relished  by  us.  The  greatness  of  God  is  properly 
the  object  of  reverence  and  admiration :  the  beauty  of  his  cha^ 
racter  is  properly  the  object  of  love  :  names,  which  in  different 
modes  are  expressive  only  of  pleasure,  or  delight,  existing  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  This  delight  is  spontaneously  experienced  by  all 
Intelligent  beings,  who  are  disposed  to  glorify  their  Maker.  All 
these  find  their  happiness  ultimately  in  him;  and,  whether  that 
happiness  is  gained  from  the  contemplation  of  his  character,  or 
found  in  his  works  and  dispensations ;  whether  it  springs  up  in 
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peace  and  self-approbation,  or  in  the  reciprocated  benevolence 
of  our  fellow-creatures ;  whether  it  is  furnished  by  present  en- 
joyment, or  is  antici]»afed  in  the  delightful  foretaste  of  hope  •, 
it  is  all  finally  referred  to  him  alone,  as  its  sole  Author.  By  eve- 
ry such  mind  he  is  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  living  routers, 
whence  flows  every  stream  of  pleasure  to  the  unnumbered  crea- 
tures, which  he  has  made. 

I  have  considered  the  enjoyment  of  God,  as  one  of  the  means 
of  glorifying  him,  under  a  distinct  head,  because  it  is  usually 
considered  as  a  separate  exercise  of  the  mind ;  and  not  because 
I  do  not  suj)pose  it  to  be  in  a  great  measure  included  under  the 
former  heads.  Our  enjoyment  is  really  and  chiefly  found  in  the 
exercises  already  specified ;  and,  whenever  we  are  the  subjects 
oi  those  exercises,  we  are  also  the  subjects  of  corresponding  en- 
joyment. 

Even  in  this  world,  such  enjoyment  is  experienced,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  good  men.  In  the  future  world,  it  will  fill  the  minds 
of  all  glorified  beings.  There  they  will  6eAo/fZ  their  Maker /acfi 
to  face,  and  know,  in  some  measure,  as  they  also  are  known.  Here 
'hey  taste,  and  see,  that  the  Lord  is  good ;  here  they  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.  There  they  will 
i\nd  fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  ever  more  ;  and  there,  God 
xoill  be  all  in  all. 

That  in  all  these  ways  God  is  glorified,  hardly  needs  illustra- 
tion. When  we  study  to  know  God,  we  show,  that  he  is,  in 
our  view,  deserving  of  being  thus  studied  and  known.  When  we 
entertain  high  and  noble  thoughts  of  his  character,  we  declare,  in 
the  most  direct  manner,  that  his  perfections  are  sufficiently  great 
and  glorious  to  claim  such  thoughts  of  us.  When  we  love  him, 
we  show,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he  is  lovely.  When 
we  serve  him,  we  acknowledge,  in  the  strong  language  of  prac- 
tice, that  he  is  a  sovereign,  who  ought  to  be  served,  and  served 
voluntarily.  When  we  enjoy  him,  we  prove,  that  in  our  view, 
he  is  an  object,  great  and  good,  beautiful  and  desirable.  When 
we  exercise  ourselves  in  all  these  ways  with  supreme  devotion  of 
heart,  and  make  God  the  object  of  a  regard,  which  admits  of  no 
comparison  with  any  other,  we  testify,  that  he  is  greater,  better. 
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and  more  desirable,  than  all  things  •,  a  Being,  to  whom  none  can 
be  equal,  none  can  be  second. 

II.  To  glorify  God  is  constituted  by  him,  the  chief  end  of  Man. 
This  truth  is  easily  evinced  in  two  ways. 

1st.  God  has,  in  the  Scriptures.,  enjoined  this  conduct  as  the  only 
duty  of  Man. 

Whatever  God  designed  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation  ot 
man,  he  himself  perfectly  knew,  unquestionably  chose,  and  has 
certainly  enjoined  on  man,  if  he  has  enjoined  any  thing.  But 
this  he  has  enjoined  ;  and  this  is  all  which  he  has  enjoined. 
This,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  required  with  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  to  obedience,  and  the  threatening  of  eternal  death 
to  disobedience  :  both  showing  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he 
esteemed  this  End  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  secured,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  allurement  of  an  infinite  reward,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  terror  of  an  infinite  punishment.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  regarded  the  end  as  of  infinite  value  ;  and  that, 
since  he  has  commanded  nothing  else,  he  esteemed  nothing  else 
as  being  comparatively  of  any  value. 

2dly.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  the 
highest  and  noblest  end,  which  man  can  accomplish. 

As  this  position  will  be  rendered  clearly  certain  by  the  con- 
siderations, suggested  under  the  following  head  ;  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve herCj  that,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  consequence  follows 
in  a  manner,  which  allows  of  no  debate. 

III.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  the  propriety  of  this  divine 
constitution. 

This  I  think  will  plainly  appear  from  the  following  observd- 
tions. 

1st.  When  God  created  the  Universe,  he  created  it,  that  he  might 
glorify  himself. 

That  this  was  the  end  of  all  the  works  of  God,  has,  it  is  ap- 
prehended, been  made  sufficiently  evident  in  a  former  discourse ; 
and  will,  therefore,  need  no  illustration  at  the  present  time.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  no  addition  to  the  inherent  glory, 
or  excellence,  of  the  Creator  was  possible ;  or  is  in  this  asser- 
tion supposed  to  have  been  possible.  This,  therefore,  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  a  part  of  the  end,  which  he  proposed  in  this 
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great  work.  But  his  glory  could  be  manifested ;  and  the  mani- 
festation of  it  is  what,  both  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  all  sound 
theological  discourses,  is  intended  by  the  glorification  of  God. 
To  show  his  own  character,  to  unfold  his  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodness,  to  creatures  capable  of  understanding  them,  was  the 
supreme  object,  which  he  had  in  view,  in  the  production  of  all 
beings,  and  all  events. 

St.  John  declares,  that  God  is  love.  In  other  words,  benevo- 
lence is  the  sum  of  his  moral  character,  and  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  glory  of  his  nature.  This  is  that,  which  he  him- 
self esteems  his  glory ;  that,  for  which  he  chiefly  values  himself; 
that,  which  is  the  prime  object  of  his  own  complacency.  This 
perfection,  then,  he  intended  especially  to  manifest  to  his  In- 
telligent Creation. 

It  is  the  essence  of  benevolence  to  love,  and  to  produce,  hap- 
j)iness;  and,  of  infinite  benevolence,  to  love,  and  to  produce,  in- 
finite hapjiiness.  As,  therefore,  benevolence  is  the  moving  prin- 
ciple in  the  divine  Mind,  whence  all  its  operations  spring,  and  to 
which  they  are  all  conformed  ;  it  is  evident,  that,  with  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  contrive,  and  power  sufficient  to  execute, 
whatever  it  dictates,  co-existing  in  the  same  Mind,  all  its  dic- 
rates  will  of  course  be  accomplished.  The  good,  therefore,  in 
which  infinite  benevolence  delights,  was  originally  chosen,  has 
been  actually  begun,  is  uninterruptedly  pursued,  and  will  be  ab- 
solutely completed. 

2dly.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  he  has  created  innu- 
merable Creatures,  capable  of  voluntarily  co-operating  with  him  in 
this  great  design. 

Angels  and  men,  and  probably  many  other  beings,  are  form- 
ed in  the  image  of  God  ;  and,  like  him,  are  possessed  of  the  three 
great  powers  of  understanding,  will,  and  motivity.  They  are, 
therefore,  capable,  not  only  of  being  passive  subjects,  on  which 
the  glory  of  God  can  be  displayed,  and  discerned;  but  of  being 
also  Agents,  by  whom  his  glory  may  be  perceived,  loved,  enjoy- 
ed, and  voluntarily  promoted.  The  end,  therefore,  for  which 
these  beings  were  made,  though  generally  the  same  with  that, 
for  which  inferior  creatures  were  created,  is  essentially  differ- 
ent, as  to  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  them. 
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Inferior  creatures,  such  as  exist  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  kingdoms,  are  means  of  the  glory  of  God,  merely  as  it 
is  displayed  in  their  nature,  structure,  and  uses;  while  they,  at 
the  same  time,  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  being  such  means, 
and  perfectly  inactive  towards  promoting  it :  contributing  to  it 
merely  as  passive  effects  ;  just  as  a  watch  is  a  medium  of  display- 
ing the  skill  of  the  maker.  Intelligent  beings,  on  the  other  hand., 
being;  possessed  of  active  powers,  are  not  only  such  displays  of 
the  divine  glory  in  their  nature  and  structure  ;  but  ai-e  able,  also, 
to  discern,  so  far  as  their  powers  extend,  the  desirableness  of 
the  divine  glory,  to  choose  it  as  the,  supreme  object  of  all  their 
designs  and  efforts,  and  to  consecrate  to  thcr  promotion  of  it,  all 
their  labours,  throughout  eternity.  Such  creatures,  are  of  course 
capable  of  glorifying  God  in  a  two-fold  manner ;  viz.  by  the  ele- 
vated and  important  endowments,  of  which  they  are  possessed, 
and  in  the  voluntary  exertion  of  their  active  powers  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  end.  Thus  they  are  far  more  noble, 
exalted,  and  estimable,  in  the  eye  of  God,  than  any  other  crea- 
tures. 

3dly.   God  only  can  direct  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  illustrious  end. 

That  there  is  a  possible  good,  capable  of  involving  all,  which 
upon  the  whole  is  good  and  desirable ;  that  immensity  furnishes 
sufficient  room,  and  eternity  a  sufficient  duration,  for  its  accom- 
plishment ;  that  God  in  his  Omniscience  comprehends  this  sys- 
tem, by  his  Omnipotence  is  able,  and  by  his  Goodness,  or  Bene- 
volence, is  disposed,  to  bring  it  into  existence;  and  that  conse- 
quently he  has  begun,  and  will  accomplish  it;  are,  unless  I  am 
deceived,  truths  too  clear  to  be  rationally  doubted.  I  shall,  ai 
this  time,  take  them,  therefore,  for  granted. 

But  nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  God  only  could  originalK 
liave  devised  such  a  system :  all  other  minds  being,  without  o 
(question,  infinitely  too  limited  for  such  a  work.  The  beings  and 
events^  which  it  demands  and  contains,  are  innumerable  and 
endlessly  diversified ;  and  one  of  them  is  far  too  difficult  a  con- 
trivance to  have  been  formed  by  any  mind,  less  than  Omniscient. 

As  God  only  could  have  devised  this  immense  and  glorious 
system  at  first ;  so  none  but  God  is,  at  the  present  or  any  other 
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period  ot"  its  existence,  possessed  of  sufficient  Wisdom  to  direct 
the  innumerable  parts  of  the  vast  machine,  and  their  innumera- 
ble operations,  to  this  great  end.  All  the  parts,  and  all  their 
operations,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  perfect  accomplish- 
ment. The  failure  of  either,  even  in  a  single  instance,  would  be 
a  defect ;  and  a  defect  attended  with  an  importance,  inconceiva- 
ble  by  any  mind,  but  His.  The  mischiefs,  which  would  flow 
from  such  a  defect  in  the  progress  of  eternity,  can  be  comprehend- 
ed by  no  finite  understanding.  Accordingly  he  has  informed  us. 
that  the  least  event  does  not  come  to  pass  5  that  a  sparrow  does 
nolfall  to  the  ground;  that  a  hair  does  not  fall  from  our  heads; 
without  his  direction.  How  evident  is  it  then,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  system  demands  his  constant  oversight,  and 
control. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Power,  as  every  man  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge, is  at  least  equally  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The 
hand,  which  has  ever  rolled  through  the  Universe  the  worlds  of 
which  it  is  composed,  must  still  continue  to  roll  them.  The  pow- 
er, by  which  seasons  revolve;  days  and  nights  return  ;  light,  and 
warmth,  and  rains  descend ;  vegetation  springs ;  animal  and  ra- 
tional energy  is  quickened  ;  the  sunshine  of  Intelligence,  and  the 
flame  of  Virtue,  are  lighted  up ;  by  which  the  wheels  of  the  uni- 
verse were  set  in  motion  ;  and  the  regions  of  immensity  and  eter- 
nity peopled  with  being ;  must  still  continue  its  unremitted  ex- 
ertions, or  the  whole  system  would  dissolve,  and  crumble  into 
ruin. 

Nor  is  the  divine  Benevolejice  less  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
same  end.  No  finite  good-will  is  sufficiently  vast,  sufliciently 
invariable,  so  superior  to  prejudice  and  provocation,  so  unas- 
sailable by  temptation,  so  incapable  of  weariness,  so  unsuscepti- 
ble of  decay,  as  to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  ultimate  conduct  of 
so  numerous,  varying,  and  important  interests. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that,  unless  God  devise,  direct,  and  control, 
or,  in  a  single  word,  manage  with  his  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, the  vast  machine  of  the  universe ;  the  great  and  divine  pur- 
pose, for  which  it  was  formed,  can  never  be  accomplished.  This 
immense  good,  therefore,  infinitely  desirable  to  the  eye  of  wisdom 
^nd  goodness,  and  involving  in  itself  all  that  is  desirable,  must. 
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otherwise  fail  of  course ;  and  nothing  be  left  in  its  place  but  de- 
solation and  ruin. 

4thly.  Unlefts  Intelligent  beings  voluntarily  co-operate  xvith  God 
in  promoting  this  great  end,  it  can  never  be  accomplished. 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced.  God  has  assigned  to  Intelligent 
beings  their  voluntary  co-operation  with  him,  as  a  part,  and  a 
primary  part,  of  the  end  itself.  There  is  in  such  beings  no  other 
virtue,  beside  this  voluntary  co-operation.  But  the  virtue  of 
Intelligent  creatures  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  end  of  Creation  and  Providence  ;  the 
ehief  constituent  of  the  divine  glory ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the 
divine  complacency  in  created  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is,  under  God,  the  supreme  and  indispensable  source  of  all  that 
happiness,  which  they  were  intended  to  enjoy  throughout  eterni- 
ty. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  unless  Intelligent  creatures  thus 
co-operate  with  their  Creator ;  the  end  of  their  existence,  and 
that  of  all  things,  can  never  be  accomplished. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  here,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God 
dependent  on  his  creatures  for  the  execution  of  his  pleasure.  This 
objection  has,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  extensively  deceived  and 
misguided  Christians  ;  and,  among  them,  not  a  small  number  of 
divines.  I  have  heretofore  obviated  it  on  a  different  occasion  ; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  it  again. 

The  Independence  of  God  does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  fact,  that 
creatures  arc  unnecessary  to  his  purposes ;  for  by  making  them,  he 
has  shown  us,  that  they  were  thus  necessary  ;  nor  in  the  fact,  that 
his  happiness  would  have  been  equally  perfect,  if  he  had  never  be- 
gun the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  for  the  Scriptures  in- 
form us,  that  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  workf.  But,  if  he 
had  formed  no  works,  this  part  of  his  joy  would  have  had  no  ex- 
istence ;  and  therefore  his  happiness  would  have  been  just  so  far 
incomplete.  The  independence  of  God  consists  in  his  absolute 
sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  purposes  ^  and  in  the 
absolute  certainty,  which  that  sufficiency  furnishes,  that  all  his^ 
purposes  will  be  accomplished.  So  long  as  these  remain,  he  can- 
not but  be  absolutely  Independent.  The  necessity  of  the  exis- 
tence, and  voluntary  co-operation,  of  Intelligent  creatures  to  the 
purposes  of  God,  affects  not.  therefore.  bi«  independence,  in  any 
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manner  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  part,  and  a  most  im- 
portant part,  of  those  very  works  of  God,  which  he  has  chosen 
and  brought  into  existence,  in  which  he  rejoices,  and  will  for  ever 
rejoice. 

It  may  be  furtlicr  objected,  that  many  Intelligent  beings  do  not 
thus  co-operate  with  their  Maker ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  zoill, 
thus  far,  be  disappointed,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs, 
Jf  this  should  be  seriously  said,  I  would  refer  the  objector,  for 
an  answer,  to  the  case  of  Joseph'^s  brethren,  together  with  his 
eomment  upon  their  conduct:  Ye  meant  it  for  evil j  but  God 
meant  it  for  good.  From  this  case,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Assy- 
rian Monarch,  as  explained  by  God  himself,  Isaiah  x.  5,  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  Chapter,  and  from  many  others,  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  objector  may  learn,  that  evil  beings  by  their  dis- 
obedience as  truly  accomplish  the  divine  purposes,  as  good  be- 
ings by  their  obedience  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  op- 
position, he  will  bring  good  out  of  the  evil,  which  they  design  ; 
that  still  his  counsel  will  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure. 
But  his  pleasure  would  not  be  done,  and  his  glory  would  not  be 
displayed,  in  the  same  perfect  manner,  if  no  Intelligent  creatures 
were  to  obey  him  by  voluntarily  co-operating  with  him  in  his  de- 
signs. In  this  case,  the  whole  face  of  the  universe  would  be 
changed,  and  a  new,  gloomy,  and  distressing  aspect  be  spread 
over  the  system  of  Creation  and  Providence. 

5thly.  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  thus  co-operate  with  the  de- 
::iigns  of  God,  but  by  conforming  to  his  direction. 

The  coincidence  of  the  heart  with  the  general  purpose  of  God, 
iS  undoubtedly  the  prime  constituent  of  their  obedience,  or  co- 
operation. But  this  is  far  from  being  all,  that  is  necessary.  As 
none,  but  God,  can  know,  or  direct,  the  things  which  are  to  be 
done  ;  so  it  is  evident,  that  his  Intelligent  creatures,  in  order  to 
the  promotion  of  his  designs,  must  coincide  with  his  directions. 
It  has  been  already  observed,  that  they  cannot  direct  themselves  ; 
and  that  he  alone  can  direct  them.  As  every  part  of  his  designs 
is  necessary  to  their  perfection  ;  so  it  is  plain,  that  he,  who  alone 
knows  what  is  necessary,  should  universally  direct  the  conduct 
of  them,  who  do  not.  All  their  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  and 
labours,  must,  therefore,  be  guided  by  him  ;  and,  with  an  impli- 
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eit  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  rectitude,  be  entirely  conform- 
ed to  whatever  he  prescribes.  To  his  direction,  the  lieart  must 
implicitly  conform  itself,  as  well  as  to  his  general  will ;  and  be 
disj)osed  not  only  to  glorify  him,  but  also  to  glorify  him  in  ex- 
actly that  manner,  which  he  is  pleased  to  point  out.  Unless 
this  manner  be  pursued;  the  object  itself  must  eventually  fail  of 
its  perfect  accomplishment. 

6thly.  In  such  a  conformity  of  heart,  and  of  effort,  consists  all 
the  roorth,  and  all  the  happiness  of  Rational  creatures. 

God  is  the  source,  and  sum,  of  all  good,  both  moral  and  na- 
tural. To  know  and  love  him,  is  to  know  and  love,  in  a  sense, 
all  that  is  excellent,  great,  and  lovely.  To  serve  him,  is  to  do 
all  that  is  amiable  or  desirable,  all  that  is  good  or  honourable,  all 
that  is  pleasing  to  God  or  profitable  to  his  rational  creatures. 
True  happiness,  and  true  worth,  are  attained  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  conduct.  It  is  more  blessed,  says  our  Saviour, 
to  give,  than  to  receive.  It  is  not  merely  more  amply  rewarded 
by  God,  but  more  happy  in  itself;  necessarily,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  more  happy.  In  other  words,  to  do  good  is  a 
more  happy  condition  of  being,  than  to  receive  good.  But  all 
worth  consists  in  doing  good,  and  in  the  disposition  by  which  i(; 
is  done.  In  this  course  of  conduct,  therefore,  both  happiness  and 
worth  are  found  Avith  the  highest  certainty,  and  in  the  greatest 
degree ;  or,  in  better  language,  both  are  found  here  only.  But 
doing  good  and  glorifying  God,  are  convertible  phrases  ;  denot- 
ing exactly  the  same  thing,  with  one  trilling  exception  :  viz.  that 
the  former  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  less  extensive,  than  that 
which  is  commonly  attached  to  the  latter. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  glorifying  God,  the  mind  is 
engrossed  by  an  object,  which  knows  no  limit,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, its  efforts  may  be  for  ever  repeated,  enlarged,  and  exalted. 
No  law,  nor  consideration,  demands,  that  it  should  limit  its 
views,  desires,  or  labours.  Excess,  here,  is  impossible.  Ap- 
proved alway  by  itself,  and  by  its  Maker,  the  more,  the  greater 
its  efforts  are,  it  sees  no  bound  set  to  them,  except  by  its  ca- 
pacity. 

Beyond  this,  as  doing  good  is  the  entire  employment  of  every 
rational  being,  whose  heart,  and  labours,  are  thus  conformed  to 
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the  pleasure  of  his  Maker,  the  good,  actually  done,  cannot  fail, 
in  the  progress  of  the  system,  of  becoming  immensely  great. 
Where  the  joint  labours  of  any  society  are  directed  solely  to 
the  purpose  of  producing  happiness,  these  labours,  if  wisely  di- 
rected, must  of  course  furnish  happiness,  proportioned  to  their 
extent,  energy,  and  duration.  In  the  divine  kingdom,  a  society, 
greater  than  the  human  mind  can  estimate,  all  the  members  of 
which  direct  their  labours  by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God,  con- 
tributing its  united  eiibrts  throughout  eternity  to  the  mere  produc- 
tion of  happiness,  must  effectuate  this  glorious  object  in  a  de- 
gree, transcending  the  comprehension  of  every  mind,  except 
the  Omniscient.  These  efforts,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  all 
made  in  circumstances  the  most  auspicious,  and  with  provision 
the  most  ample,  for  the  great  end  of  effectuating  happiness. 
Happiness  is  the  end  of  the  whole  system.  The  circumstances, 
and  the  means,  by  which  it  is  to  be  produced,  were  devised  by 
the  Omniscience  of  God  ;  and  are  better  suited  to  the  end,  than 
any  other,  which  Omniscience  could  devise. 

At  the  same  time,  this  good  is  enjoyed  in  a  manner  wholly  pecu- 
liar. The  excellent  and  disinterested  spirit,  which  is  thus  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  design  of  God,  in  the  formation  of  the 
universe  ;  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  supreme  good  of  his  creatures  ;  rejoices  of  necessity 
in  all  the  happiness,  which  is  produced  in  other  individuals  as  in 
its  own  ;  and  in  that  of  the  vast  whole,  with  an  ecstasy  superemi- 
nent,  and  incapable  of  limitation.  Thus  both  the  spirit,  which 
produces,  and  the  spirit  which  enjoys,  contribute,  each  in  its  own 
way,  to  the  eventuation  of  more  happiness,  than  can  be  originat- 
ed by  any  other  cause,  or  enjoyed  in  any  other  manner. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  the  one,  combined,  immense,  and  divine 
effect  of  Infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  GoJ  is  the  ori- 
ginal and  glorious  cause  of  all.  To  him,  therefore,  the  eye  in- 
stinctively looks,  as  the  ocean,  whence  all  these  innumerable,  and 
perennial,  streams  of  enjoyment  flow,  and  into  which  they  retui*n. 
His  hand  began,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  this  amazing  work  ; 
and  will  be  seen,  daily,  more  and  more  clearly,  uniformly,  and 
divinely,  in  every  thing,  which  takes  place,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  mind.     Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and  their  peace  ,* 
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of  the  splendour  and  beneficence  of  his  administrations,  of  the  ac 
tivity  of  their  efforts,  and  the  intenseness  of  their  enjoyment ; 
there  will  be  no  end.  More  and  more  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his 
sight,  more  and  more  approximating  towards  his  sublime  perfec- 
tion, he  will  behold  them  with  supreme  and  eternal  complacency  ; 
will  look  with  an  unclouded  smile  on  the  illustrious  work,  which 
he  has  made  ;  and  with  the  voice  of  infinite  approbation  will  pro- 
nounce it  very  good. 

Such  is  the  end,  which  God  proposed  in  the  creation  of  Man ; 
such  its  nature ;  and  such  its  propriety.  How  plainly  is  it  the 
best  and  most  glorious  end,  which  can  be  aimed  at  by  man  or  ac- 
complished by  his  Creator! 

From  this  fruitful  theme  many  more  important  and  practical 
reflections  naturally  arise,  than  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  will,  however,  be  highly  proper  to  suggest  a  few 
of  them  ;  and  these  will  be  only  suggested.  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  subject,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  remark, 

1st.  The  pitiful  nature  of  the  ends  of  human  existence,  and  hu- 
man labour,  proposed  by  heathen  Philosophy,  and  modern  Infdelity, 

The  great  ends  of  our  being,  exhibited  by  heathen  philosophy, 
were  the  gratification  of  pride,  the  establishment  of  apathy,  the 
acquisition  of  power,  wealth,  and  fame,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ani- 
mal pleasure.  All  these,  except  the  second,  are  the  ends,  pro- 
posed also  by  modern  Infidelity.  By  all  except  the  last,  they  la- 
boured to  convert  man  into  a  fiend  ;  and  by  that,  to  change  hina 
into  a  brute.  Barely  to  descend  from  the  divine  object,  which  is 
the  theme  of  this  discourse,  to  these  miserable  purposes,  is  to  fall 
from  heaven  to  earth. 

2dly.  ft  is  plainly  impossible,  that  these  systems  should  guide  man 
to  his  best  good ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  direct  his  moral 
conduct,  either  with  rectitude,  or  prof  t.  The  true  end  of  his  being, 
that  which  is  really  his  supreme  good,  they  knew  not ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  point  it  out. 

3dly.  These  systems  are  hence  evidently  seen  to  be  false.  There 
is  a  real  supreme  good  to  man.  Truth  will  certainly  guide  us  to 
this  all  important  object.  But  none  of  these  philosophers  have 
guided  lis  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  only  led  mankind 
away  from  it.     Their  systems,  therefore,  are  essentially  false. 
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4thly.  We  see,  here,  the  benevolent  design  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  whole  design  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  teach  man  what  is  his 
supreme  good,  to  show  the  way,  in  which  he  may  attain  it,  and  to 
require  him  to  devote  his  eftbrts  to  the  attainment.  How  infi- 
nitely superior  are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  all  human  systems  ! 

5thly.  The  Scriptures  are  fairly  presumed,  from  this  considera- 
tion, to  be  of  divine  origin.  They  alone  disclose  this  great  object 
to  mankind  ;  and  in  this  respect,  differ  immensely  from  all  other 
Avritings.  Whence  this  difference  ?  How  can  it  be  explained, 
but  by  supposing  the  writers  of  them  to  have  been  inspired  ? 

6thly.    We  learn  hence  the  true  dignity  of  man. 

The  dignity  of  man  has  been  always  a  favourite  topic  of  his 
thoughts,  conversation,  and  writings.  When  he  looks  into  his  own 
bosom,  and  discerns  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers  ;  or  casts 
his  eye  abroad,  and  beholds  what  he  has  done ;  it  is  not  strange,  that 
he  should  form  elevated  ideas  concerning  his  own  character  and 
destination.  Unhappily,  however,  he  has  always  formed,  when 
left  to  his  own  speculations,  erroneous  opinions  concerning  this 
subject;  and  has  placed  his  dignity  in  things,  of  which  it  can  ne- 
ver be  constituted.  Personal  accomplishments,  brilliant  or  pro- 
found talents,  extensive  acquisitions  of  learning  and  science,  in- 
genious inventions  or  improvements  of  art,  bold  achievements, 
and  heroic  exploits,  have  ever  been  the  objects,  in  which  he  has 
supposed  his  dignity  to  consist,  and  of  which  he  has  ever  been 
inclined  to  boast.  Some  of  these  are,  indeed,  both  desirable  and 
commendable ;  but  all  of  them,  by  themselves,  are  utterly  insuf- 
ficient to  constitute  real  dignity.  This  is  found  in  the  mind  only. 
Intelligence  is  necessary  to  it;  but  of  intelligence  alone  it  can- 
not be  constituted.  Its  real  seat  is  in  the  disposition.  Virtue, 
moral  excellence,  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  mind,  is  the 
real  and  only  dignity  of  an  Intelligent  being.  To  devote  all  the 
faculties  and  labours  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  supreme  good  of  the  universe,  is  the  true  worth,  honour, 
and  glory,  of  every  Intelligent  creature  :  and,  compared  with  it, 
all  things  else,  of  which  we  are  capable,  are  nothing,  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity. 

7thly.  We  cannot  but  see  in  these  considerutions,  the  ebligation. 
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7ohich  Tve  are  under  to  devote  all  our  faculties  and  labours  to  tht 
promotion  of  this  end.     This  observation  needs  no  comment. 

8thly.  Wt  also  see,  here,  in  a  clear  light,  the  necessity  of  Re- 
generation. 

The  native  disposition  of  man,  is  opposed  to  the  end  of  his  be- 
ing. This  disposition  nothing  has  ever  changed  essentially,  ex- 
cept the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  As  necessary,  therefore, 
as  it  is,  that  Man  should  answer  the  end  of  his  creation,  so  neces- 
sary is  it,  that  he  should  become  the  subject  of  this  change  in  his 
moral  character. 

9thly.  We  discern  in  this  subject  the  transcendent  Excellence  and 
Glory  of  God. 

All  things  display  the  glory  of  God  ;  but  some  display  it  much 
more  than  others.  In  the  scheme  of  creation,  which  has  been 
now  discussed,  there  is  a  splendour,  wholly  peculiar,  attributed 
to  Jehovah.  In  the  end,  proposed  by  Intelligent  Beings  in  theii 
designs,  and  displayed  in  their  conduct,  their  proper  character 
is  especially  manifested.  The  end,  proposed  by  God,  and  dis- 
played in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  noblest  and  most  important  of  all  possible  ends,  and  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  best  of  all  possible  characters.  It  is  the 
most  finished,  and  the  most  ample,  manifestation  of  all  that  is 
great,  exalted,  lovely,  and  divine.  Out  of  it,  springs  created  In- 
telligence, virtue,  and  enjoyment,  enlarged,  refined,  and  bright- 
ened, for  ever.  Heaven  and  its  immortal  glory  are  its  fruits ; 
Angels,  and  the  Spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  are  its  offspring. 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  here  rises  on  the  astonished  sight, 
without  a  cloud,  and  shines  with  the  clear  effulgence  of  eternal 
day.  In  the  future  world,  that  Sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither 
shall  that  Glory  withdraw  itself;  but  with  a  presence  ever  enjoy- 
ed, a  lustre  ever  increasing,  shall  enlighten,  warm,  and  quicken, 
the  universe  of  virtuous  minds  with  one  unceasing  day,  one  ever- 
lasting spring ;  while  all  that  is  beautiful,  fragrant,  and  delight- 
ful, lovely  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  a  resemblance  of  his  transcen- 
dent perfection,  shall  rise,  and  bloom,  and  flourish,  beneath  thf 
life-giving  influence  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


SERMON  XXVI 

PROVIDENCE. 

THE  PROBATION  OF  MAN. 


Genesis  ii.   15 — 17. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of 
Eden.,  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord  God  command- 
ed the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 
eat  j  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shall 
not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shall 
surely  die. 

In  several  preceding  sermons,  I  have  considered  the  work  of 
Creation^  including  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  their  inhabitants 
and  their  furniture.  The  next  subject  in  a  theological  system^ 
is  the  Work  of  Providence. 

From  the  text,  which  is  an  account  of  the  first  act  of  Provi- 
dence towards  mankind,  we  learn  the  following  things. 

I.  That  the  Providence  of  God  towards  man  began  immediately 
after  he  was  created. 

In  the  great  and  wonderful  work  of  Creation,  provision  was  ef- 
fectually made  for  the  production,  subsistence,  and  comfort,  of 
such  beings,  as  were  afterwards  to  exist  in  this  world.  By  this 
observation,  I  do  not  intend  absolutely,  that  no  being  has  beeu;, 
in  the  strict  sense,  created  since  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  in 
wliich  the  Scriptures  exhibit  this  work  as  having  been  accom- 
plished.    Whether  this  has,  or  has  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  beeii 
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the  fact,  is  not  material  to  the  present  design.  I  intend,  in  the 
Scriptural  language,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished^ 
and  all  the  host  of  them.  The  beings,  which,  during  succeeding 
ages,  were  to  exist  in  this  world,  whether  in  the  rational,  animal, 
or  vegetable,  kingdoms,  were  all,  together  with  the  changes  in 
the  mineral  or  inanimate  kingdom,  to  be  produced  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  secondary  causes.  As  man  was  the  last  creature, 
which  was  made  ;  when  he  was  formed,  the  work  of  Creation 
was  finished.  From  this  time,  that  superintending  and  con- 
trolling agency  of  God,  commonly  called  Providence,  commenc- 
ed ;  and  has  ever  since  been  unceasingly  extended  over  all  the 
works  of  his  hands. 

The  Providence  of  God  is  two-fold  ;  ordinary  and  miraculous. 
Miracidous  Providence,  is  an  immediate  agency  of  God  in  the  pro- 
duction of  events,  adopted,  at  times,  to  accomplish  certain  ends, 
which  mould  be  less  advantageously  accomplished  in  any  other  man- 
ner. The  ordinary  Providence  of  God  is  an  agency,  directing  the 
several  creatures,  zvhich  he  has  made,  to  the  several  purposes,  for 
lohich  they  were  made  ^  and  conducted  according  to  certain  rules, 
<ohich  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish,  and  which  are  commonly, 
although  improperly  enough,  called  Lazos  of  nature.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  much  more  propriety  as  well  as  beauty,  they  are  term- 
ed Ordinances  of  Heaven.  In  the  succession  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  these  ordinances,  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God, 
are  gloriously  manifested  in  a  series  of  events,  beautiful  and  har- 
monious, wonderful  and  sublime,  beyond  any  limit,  assignable 
by  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Before  the  Apostasy,  these  laws,  and  their  effects,  were,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  exceedingly  different  from  those,  which  prevail  at 
the  present  time.  Man  was  then  immortal,  holy,  and  happy; 
and  was  destined  to  breathe  in  air,  to  feed  on  firuits,  and  to  pur- 
sue employments,  suited  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  delightful 
state.  The  world  was  beautiful  and  pleasant.  All  things  were 
peaceful,  friendly,  and  means  of  unceasing  and  undisturbed  en- 
joyment. The  sources  of  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst,  of  disquiet, 
disease,  and  death,  were  unopened,  and  unknown.  To  a  single 
end,  was  directed  the  whole  energy  of  nature :  and  that  end  was 
the  immediate  good  of  man. 
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After  the  apostasy,  a  state  of  tilings  began,  which  was  in  many 
respects  new ;  a  state  suited  to  fallen  beings,  who  were  to  live 
under  many  manifestations  of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin  ;  and 
who  in  the  end  were  to  die,  and  thus  cease  froai  all  future  conncc- 
lion  with  the  place  of  their  former  residence. 

After  the  Deluge,  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  ha^-e  been 
still  further  changed.  More,  and  more  painful  proofs  of  the  an- 
ger of  God  against  Sin,  were  introduced  into  the  system.  Life, 
within  a  little  time,  was  shortened  from  one  thousand  years  to 
seventy.  Labour,  sorrow,  and  disease,  were  greatly  enhanced. 
The  bloom  of  immortality,  already  deeply  faded,  now  withered 
away.  Food,  together  with  the  whole  train  of  necessaries,  lost 
its  power  of  prolonging  life  ;  sickliness  overspread  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  storms  convulsed  the  air  and  the  ocean  ;  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes  shook  the  land  ;  and  decay  and  disorder  impaired 
the  whole  face  of  the  system. 

ir.  JVe  learn  also,  that  man,  immediately  after  his  creation,  zoas 
placed  in  a  state  of  active  employment. 

The  text  declares,  that  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and piit  him 
in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.  Activity  of  body, 
and  of  mind,  is  the  sole  means  of  doing  good,  and  of  glorifying 
God;  and  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  end,  for  which  In- 
telligent beings  were  created.  Hence  man,  like  the  Angels,  was 
destined  to  be  active  ;  and  was  directed  to  industrious  busi- 
ness, immediately  after  he  was  brought  into  the  world. 

in.   That  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  state  of  Trial. 

By  this  1  intend,  that  he  was  put  into  such  a  condition,  as  to 
show  whether  he  would  obey,  or  disobey,  his  Maker.  The  rec- 
titude and  reasonableness  of  this  dispensation  are  easily  evinced. 

Man,  as  I  flatter  myself  has  been  heretofore  proved,  was  creat- 
ed a  moral  Agent,  possessed  of  understanding  and  will,  and  there- 
fore free,  and  capable  of  obeying.  Of  course,  inability  to  obey 
could  not  be  pleaded  by  him,  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  ex- 
empted from  obedience. 

At  the  same  time,  his  Creator  had  an  entire  and  indisputable 
)ight  to  his  services.  No  property  is  so  high,  or  so  perfect,  as 
that  which  the  Creator  has  in  the  thing  created  ;  and  no  right  so 
complete,  as  that  which  arises  out  of  this  property.     God,  there- 
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fore,  having  created  man,  had  the  most  perfect  property  in  him 
and  tlie  most  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  his  own 
righteous  pleasure. 

God,  also,  being  possessed  of  inlinite  greatness  and  excellence, 
is  infinitely  deserving  of  the  supreme  love,  reverence,  and  obedi- 
ence of  man. 

To  serve,  love,  and  honour  God,  is  the  most  rational,  and  de- 
sirable employment,  which  is  possible.  It  was,  therefore,  man's 
highest  interest,  as  well  as  indispensable  duty,  to  obey.  In  no 
other  manner,  could  he  be  either  virtuous  or  happy.  Of  course, 
it  may  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  propriety  be  concluded, 
that  God  would  not  have  acted  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  per- 
fect rectitude,  if  he  had  not  required  obedience  from  all  his  ra- 
tional creatures  :  since  they  could  neither  do,  nor  enjoy,  the 
good,  of  which  they  were  made  capable,  in  any  other  manner. 

IV.  That  the  situation,  in  which  man  was  placed,  furnished  him 
with  eminent  Inducements,  and  Advantages,  to  obey. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  will,  I  think,  appear  evident  from 
the  following  particulars. 

1st.  Man  was  created  holy,  without  any  mixture  of  sinful  affec- 
tions. 

This  needs  no  proof,  because  it  will  be  generally  acknowledg- 
ed, and  because  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  proved  in  a  for- 
mer discourse.  His  understanding  admitted  truth  without  pre- 
judice, and  without  any  necessary  error,  except  such  as  proceeded 
from  mere  ignorance.  He  did  not  know  all  things  ;  but  those, 
which  he  knew,  he  knew  truly,  or  as  they  really  existed.  His 
will  also  was  perfectly  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
standing. 

2dly.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation,  in  which  external  things 
were  most  favourable  to  his  obedience. 

His  habitation  was  delightful,  and  only  delightful.  Plenty, 
ease,  and  peace,  fragrance,  beauty,  and  joy,  sprang  up  sponta- 
neously around  him ;  and  accompanied  him  whithersoever  he 
went.  He  was  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  world ;  and  that 
world  was  an  Eden ;  a  paradise  of  improvement  and  pleasure. 

His  employments  were  all  innocent,  virtuous,  and  delightful. 
In  the  happy  and  unlaborious  agriculture,  to  which  he  was  sum- 
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moned,  he  found  business  congenial  to  his  nature,  powers,  and 
wishes.  Every  thing  flourished  under  his  hand  ;  and  furnished 
him  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  seeing  his  efforts  contribute  to  his 
own  enjoyment,  and  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  objects, 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  felt,  that  he  was  useful ;  that 
he  was  employed  in  a  manner  chosen  by  his  Maker ;  and  that  he 
therefore  pleased,  and  obeyed  Him;  while  he  also  daily  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  his  own  happiness.  This  con- 
sciousness, united  with  an  employment  of  the  same  general  na- 
ture, is  probably  necessary  to  all  extensive  and  permanent  good. 

All  things,  also,  daily  manifested  to  him  the  presence  of  God  ; 
and  exhibited  this  glorious  Being  only  as  great,  wise,  and  good  ; 
reminding  him  unceasingly  of  the  Benefactor,  to  whom  alone  he 
was  indebted,  and  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  obligations,  under 
which  he  was  laid  by  the  overflowing  kindness  of  this  benefactor. 
Thus  every  thing  with  a  continual  voice  called  on  him  to  persist 
in  his  obedience,  and  in  this  manner  to  preserve  the  happiness, 
which  it  insured. 

3dly.  God  immediately  revealed  himself  to  man  in  several  ways, 
which  are  recorded,  and  in  many  more,  which  are  necessarily 
implied. 

God  taught  man  to  dress  the  garden  of  Eden;  or,  in  other 
words,  communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  of  an  agriculture, 
suited  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  which  he 
was  placed.  It  was  necessary  for  man  to  be  employed.  Idle- 
ness, even  in  Paradise,  would,  not  improbably,  have  proved  fatal 
to  his  innocence  and  peace.  Equally  necessary  was  it,  that  the 
nature  of  his  employment  should  be  revealed  to  him  ;  the  man- 
ner, in  which  it  might  be  pursued  with  ease  to  himself;  and  the 
means,  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  most  effectual  to  every  de- 
sirable purpose.  Without  such  a  revelation,  ages  must  in  all 
probability  have  passed  away,  before  he  would  have  discovered 
how  to  employ  himself  with  either  convenience  or  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  God  revealed  himself  to  him  immediately  ; 
and  conversed  with  him  freely,  often,  and  familiarly ;  directing 
him  by  an  audible  voice,  and  in  a  manner  luholly  intelligible ,  to 
whatever  his  duty  required.  To  enable  him  to  derive  the  whole 
benefit,  flowing  from  such  communications,  God  endowed  himim" 
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mediately  zvilh  the  pozver  of  speech,  and  the  knowledge  of  language j 
to  an  extensive  degree.  This  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  fact,  that 
he  was  able  to  understand  the  converse  of  God,  with  him,  ex- 
hibifed  in  the  Scriptures  as  carried  on  by  an  audible  voice,  and 
significant  terms ;  of  the  same  nature  with  those,  which  are 
in  use  among  men.  It  is  proved,  also,  by  the  fact,  that  our  first 
parents  were  created  social  beings,  and  made  to  be  helps  meet 
for  each  other.  Without  speech,  we  cannot  conceive  a  social  state 
to  exist ;  nor  imagine  the  mutual  assistance,  aimed  at  in  the  creation 
of  the  first  pair,  to  be  in  any  possible  manner  accomplished.  With- 
out speech,  millions  crowded  together,  would,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, find  themselves  in  a  more  perfect  solitude.  Without  speech, 
mutually  understood,  mankind  even  now  are  strangers  and  aliens 
to  each  other ;  and  are  not  only  unable,  and  uninclincd,  to  ren- 
der to  each  other  any  material  assistance,  but  are  even  ready  mu- 
tually to  suspect,  hate,  and  separate.  Confidence  is  never  re- 
posed ;  friendship  never  springs  up ;  where  language  is  not  un- 
derstood, and  where  communications  are  not  intelligibly,  and  de- 
iinjlely  made. 

It  is  further  proved,  by  the  record  of  the  fact  itself.  Adam, 
immediately  after  his  creation,  gave  names  to  every  beast  of  the 
jield,  and  to  every  forol  of  the  air  ;  names  suited  to  their  respec- 
tive natures,  and  conveyed  down,  as  their  appropriate  names,  to 
his  posterity.  He  also  named  Eve,  when  she  was  first  brought 
o  him ;  and  assigned  his  reason  for  the  name,  which  he  had 
cliosen.  Both  he  and  she,  also,  conversed  easily,  and  freely  ; 
as  appears  abundantly  from  the  account,  given  of  them,  notwith- 
standing its  brevity. 

That  language  was  revealed  to  man  is,  as  an  abstract  propo- 
.^ition,  abundantly  proved  by  the  impossibility,  that  the  fact  can 
have  been  otherwise.  Without  society,  language  could  not  be 
formed  ;  and  without  language,  society  could  not  commence. 

God  also  revealed  to  man,  in  direct  and  definite  terms,  his  whole 
duty  j  and  disclosed  to  him  the  law,  by  which  his  life  was  to  be 
governed.  With  the  same  clearness,  was  he  taught  the  rewards 
annexed  to  obedience,  and  the  punishments  due  to  disobedience. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  a  remarkable  exemplification  in  the  text ; 
where  we  are  presented  with  one  of  the  principal  rules,  given  to 
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our  first  parents  for  the  regulation  of  their  conducl.  Man,  there- 
fore, was  not  left  to  find  out  either  his  duty,  or  his  danger,  b) 
the  critical  and  doubtful  decision  of  slow  discovery,  and  distant 
inference  ;  but  received  the  knowledge  of  both  in  the  same  plain 
and  certain  manner,  in  which  children  are  taught  obedience  by 
parental  instruction. 

4thly.  The  immediate  means  of  trial  xoere  reasonably,  and  be- 
nevolently selected. 

In  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  Lord  God  made  to  groin  every  tree, 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.  Man  lived  in 
the  midst  of  spontaneous  abundance.  The  palate  and  (he  eye 
were  alike  gratified ;  and  the  wishes  seemed  to  have  nothing  left 
to  ask.  One  fruit  only  was  forbidden  ;  and  this  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  his  fidelity.  Had  man  been  placed  in  hard 
and  difficult  circumstances,  encircled  by  few  enjoyments,  expos- 
ed to  great  temptations,  and  the  subject  of  much  ignorance  and 
doubt  concerning  his  duty  ;  he  would  still  have  been  indispen- 
sably bound  to  obey.  But  his  real  situation  was  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  God  had  given  to  him  with  the  bounty  of  a  God.  No- 
thing was  denied,  which  was  either  necessary  or  useful.  A  tri- 
fling gratification  of  either  taste,  or  curiosity,  was  the  utmost, 
which  he  could  expect  from  disobedience.  The  continuance  of 
all  his  enjoyments,  endless  life,  and  the  favour  of  God,  whom  he 
saw  both  able  and  inclined  to  bless  him,  was  the  certain  reward  of 
obedience.  No  situation  can  be  devised  by  our  minds,  in  which 
man  could  have  been  placed  more  favourably  for  persevering  in 
his  duty.  All  motives,  which  we  should  think  likely  to  influence, 
urged  him  to  obey ;  and  none,  of  this  description,  prompted  him 
to  disoliey.  The  motives  to  obedience,  were  many  ;  and  in  their 
moment  infinite  :  those  to  disobedience,  were  few,  poor,  and 
trifling. 

The  /rtrt',  under  zohich  our  frst  parents  tocre  placed,  is  styled  in 
the  Scrijjtures,  the  first,  or  old,  Covenant  ;  and  is  commonly  call- 
ed by  divines,  the  covenant  of  works  ^  in  distinction  fi-om  the  nezv 
or  .second  covenant,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator,  and  which 
is  called  the  covenant  of  grace,  A  covenant  of  works  is  no  other 
than  a  law  requiring  obedience,  and  prohibiting  disobedience, 
promising  a  reward  to  the  former,  and  threatening  punishment  t<» 
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the  latter.  It  takes,  in  this  case,  the  name  of  a  covenant,  rather 
than  that  of  a  law,  (although  it  has  all  the  nature  and  sanctions 
«f  a  law,)  because  God  was  pleased  to  communicate  his  will  to 
man  in  the  form  of  a  covenant :  a  mode  gentle,  condescending, 
and  highly  expressive  of  the  divine  benignity. 

No  being,  already  sinful,  can  be  possibly  holden  guiltless  un- 
der such  a  covenant ;  or,  in  better  language,  when  tried  for  his 
conduct,  be  justified.  His  former  crimes  render  it  impossible^ 
that  it  should  become  a  covenant  of  life  to  him.  To  offer  the 
conditions  of  such  a  covenant  to  beings  of  this  character,  would 
be  merely  to  tantalize  them  ;  since  by  the  very  terms  of  it  they 
would  be  originally  fixed  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  Accord- 
ingly, when  God  proposed  to  place  mankind,  anew,  in  a  state  of 
probation,  he  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  already  past ;  and  offered  to  accept  of  his  obedience  in 
their  stead,  as  the  ground  of  their  justification. 

But  sinless  creatures  are,  with  perfect  and  obvious  propriety, 
placed  under  such  a  covenant.  Their  character,  being  spotless, 
is  such,  as  to  admit  of  their  justification  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  obedience.  If  that  obedience  should,  during  the  time  of 
trial,  be  perfect ;  their  justification  and  reward  must  follow,  of 
course,  from  the  conditions  of  the  law  itself;  and  no  atonement 
could  be  necessary  for  them.  Thus  the  holy  Angels  obeyed, 
and  Avere  justified.  Thus  Adam  would  have  been  justified,  had 
he  continued  obedient.  Thus,  also,  the  evil  Angels  fell,  and 
were  condemned. 

V.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  obedience  of  Adam,  as  prescribed 
hy  this  law,  was  concentered  in  a  single  point ;  and  was  thus  ren- 
dered easy,  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  secure,  in  a  manner,  strongly 
expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

If  he  ate  not  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  he  was  approved. 

I  do  not  intend,  that  he  was  not  required  to  obey  God  in  all 
things.  This,  unquestionably,  was  demanded  of  him,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  creature  ;  and  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  indispen- 
sable duty.  But  I  mean,  that  God  absolutely  suspended  his  ac- 
ceptance, justification,  and  reward,  on  the  single  point  of  his  ab- 
staining from  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  mode  of  dealing  with 
Adam  rendered  his  obedience  peculiarly  easy.     It  brought  the 
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duty,  which  he  was  especially  required  to  perform,  up  to  his  view, 
in  the  most  distinct  manner  possible  ;  and  rendered  it  too  intelli- 
gible to  be  mistaken.  No  room  was  left  for  doubt,  or  debate. 
The  object  in  question  was  a  sensible  object,  perfectly  defined, 
and  perfectly  understood.  No  metaphysical  or  philosophical 
discussion  was  demanded,  or  admitted.  No  uncertainty  existed, 
as  to  the  degree,  in  which  his  obedience  Avas  required.  He  was 
left  at  no  loss  concerning  the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  nature,  of 
that  conduct,  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe.  He  knew 
the  whole  extent  of  what  was  commanded,  and  what  was  forbid- 
den ;  and  therefore  could  not  but  know  whether  he  obeyed,  or 
disobeyed.  This  knowledge,  always  of  high  importance,  was 
especially  important  to  him,  so  lately  brought  into  existence,  so 
unversed  in  argumentation,  acquainted  only  with  plain  facts,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  nothing,  but  mere  common  sense. 

Besides,  as  his  obedience  was  confined  to  a  single  point,  he 
was  taught,  and  enabled,  to  summon  all  his  watchfulness,  resolu- 
tion, and  strength,  to  this  point  only;  to  keep  it  supremely  in 
view;  and  to  be  continually  guarded  against  every  thing,  which 
might  lead  him  to  transgress,  here.  In  making  this  the  medium 
©f  trial,  God  secured  him,  of  course,  against  all  other  dangers ; 
so  that  he  was  left  at  full  leisure  to  watch  against  all  possible 
temptations  to  this  single  evil.  Were  an  earthly  parent  to  try 
the  obedience  of  a  child,  and  make  his  right  to  the  inheritance 
of  an  estate  depend  on  the  performance  of  his  filial  duty  ;  such  a 
mode  of  trying  him  would  be  thought  not  only  reasonable,  but 
generous,  noble,  and  strongly  indicative  of  parental  affection. 

VI.  We  learn  from  the  text,  that  the  rezoards,  promised  to  him^ 
were  infinitely  great,  and  furnished,  therefore,  an  infinite  motive 
to  obedience. 

That  Adam,  if  faithfully  obedient,  would  have  inherited  immor- 
tal life,  and  its  various  blessings,  is  evidently  involved  in  the 
words  of  the  law.  If  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die.  If  thou 
eatest  not,  thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live  for  ever ;  is  the  necessary 
counterpart;  without  admitting  which,  the  threatening  expressed 
would  mean  nothing,  and  the  law  become  a  mere  nullity.  For, 
in  this  case,  his  situation,  whether  he  obeyed,  or  disobeyed,  would 
be  exactly  the  same ;  and  he  would  be  left  without  a  single  mo- 
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live  to  obedience.  That  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  been  essen- 
tially atlected  by  his  apostasy  is  not  often  denied ;  and,  I  think, 
cannot  be,  with  even  the  appearance  of  reason.  As  I  propose 
to  discuss  this  subject  hereafter,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  take  this 
point  for  granted.  If  it  be  admitted;  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  they  would  have  been  equally  interested  in  the  benefits, 
which  would  have  resulted  from  his  obedience  ;  and  would,  like 
him,  have  lived  for  ever.  After  the  Apostasy,  he  begat  a  son  in 
his  own  moral  likeness  j  sinful  and  miserable,' like  himself.  Had 
he  obeyed,  the  children,  begotten  by  him,  would,  without  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  have  been  born  in  his  likeness  also,  and  been 
destined,  like  himself,  to  unceasing  holiness  and  immortal  life. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  motives,  here  presented  to  obedi- 
ence, were  in  themselves  of  infinite  magnitude.  They  were  also 
motives,  coming  directly  to  his  heart ;  affecting  him,  as  far  as  might 
be,  with  their  whole  importance  ;  daily  forced  upon  his  view;  and 
reasonably  expected,  if  any  thing  could  be  expected,  to  prevail. 

VII.  We  learn,  that  motives  equally  pozoerful,  lent  their  whole 
force  to  deter  him  from  disobeying. 

The  reward  promised  was  immortal  life  ;  the  punishment 
threatened  was,  I  apprehend,  eternal  death.  These  two  appear 
to  be  the  only  reward  and  punishment,  ultimately  promised  and 
threatened,  in  the  divine  law,  as  the  proper  retribution  of  obedi- 
ence and  disobedience,  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  As 
this  subject  will  naturally  be  brought  up  to  view,  when  I  come 
to  consider  the  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  offenders  ;  I  shall 
dismiss  it  for  the  present.  What  motives  could  possibly  have 
greater  influence  on  a  thinking  mind,  than  these  ?  With  what 
force,  especially,  must  they  be  addressed  to  such  a  mind,  as  that 
of  Adam;  unbiassed  by  any  influence  of  sin,  loving  obedience 
entirely,  accustomed  only  to  happiness,  entitled  to  immortal  life, 
and  yet  capable  of  losing  finally  this  glorious  state  ?  What  a 
contrast  between  these  two  objects  ;  how  aftecting,  how  amazing  ! 

REMARKS. 

From  these  summary  considerations  it  appears, 
1st.   That  God  acted,   in  establishing  the  probation  of  our  first 
parents^  not  only  justly,  but  kindly  and  bountifully. 
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In  forming  our  own  estimate  of  this  subject,  we  are  prone  to 
uonsidcr  chiefly,  and  often  solely,  the  issue  of  their  trial ;  which 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  as  w^ell  as  feel,  to  be,  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  view,  incomprehensibly  melancholy  and  dread- 
ful. In  this  consideration,  also,  we  are  partial ;  as  being  deeply 
interested  judges ;  since  we  are  involved  in  the  calamities,  flow- 
ing from  their  transgression.  But  neither  of  these  things  ought 
to  have  any  influence  on  our  judgment  concerning  this  subject. 
We  ought  to  inquire  only  concerning  the  circumstances,  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  conditions  prescribed  to  them.  li 
these  were  reasonable  and  just;  then  God  was  reasonable  and 
just  in  prescribing  them ;  and  that  they  were  so,  even  we  can- 
not deny. 

That  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  right  for  God  to  try  all 
his  Intelligent  creatures,  cannot,  I  think,  be  rationally  doubted  : 
and  that  the  trial  of  our  first  Parents  was  eminently  reasonable  in 
all  its  circumstances,  appears  to  me  unquestionable. 

Their  situation  was  clearly  a  strong  proof  of  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  their  Maker;  and  was  composed  of  abundance, 
peace,  ease,  and  enjoyment,  and  attended  by  the  living  and  de- 
lightful hope  of  superior  good,  unceasingly  filling  their  continu- 
ally enlarging  faculties,  views,  and  desires.  It  was  necessary, 
that  they  should  be  employed  ;  and  their  employment  was  such- 
as  ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  toil  and  sutTering,  by  which  it 
has  been  accompanied,  has  been  most  congenial  to  human  na- 
ture, and  most  delightful  to  the  human  heart.  How  much  more 
desirable  must  it  have  been  in  a  state,  to  which  toil  and  suftering 
were  absolute  strangers.  Idleness  would  render  even  virtuous 
beings  useless,  and  so  far  as  I  see,  worthless.  Virtuous  action  is 
all  the  real  worth  of  Intelligent  beings.  Without  it,  there  can  ex- 
ist no  self-approbation^  ho  peace  of  mind,  no  inherent  dignity,  no 
consciousness  of  excellence,  no  desert  of  esteem.  To  be  em- 
ployed, therefore,  was  indispensable  both  to  the  character,  and 
to  the  happiness,  of  our  first  parents. 

Their  advantages  for  obeying,  and  their  inducements  to  obedi- 
ence, seem  to  have  been  in  the  best  manner  suited  to  such  beings, 
as  they  were,  and  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  creatures,  so  lately  introduced  into 
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existence,  could  have  been,  ia  this  respect,  placed  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous situation. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  their  trial,  we  are  bound  to  judge,  in- 
dependently of  its  consequences.  Had  Adam  stood,  we  should 
have  never  questioned  the  equity  of  the  trial.  We  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  reason,  any  more  question  it  now.  Our  estimate 
of  this  subject  ought  clearly  to  be  formed  on  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  themselves  ;  as  we  should  have  formed  it,  had  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  been  presented  to  us  before  the  is- 
sue. In  this  case,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
either  the  justice,  or  the  goodness,  of  the  Creator.  Whenever 
we  now  judge  otherwise,  our  judgment  does  not  proceed  from 
reason  and  evidence;  but  is  the  mere  offspring  of  prejudice  and 
feeling. 

2dly.  These  considerations  teach  us,  also,  the  extreme  error  and 
perverseness  of  those  men,  who,  in  the  language  of  sneer  and  con- 
tempt, declare,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  condemned 
■mankind  for  the  mere  eating  of  an  apple, 

I  have  here  adopted  the  language,  which  has  been  often  used 
concerning  this  subject,  not  by  Infidels  only,  but  by  multitudes 
of  such,  as  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  however, 
not  the  language  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  of  partiality 
and  passion  ;  of  a  most  unhappy  nature,  and  existing  in  a  very 
censurable  degree. 

Nothing,  in  which  God  is  concerned,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
been  concerned,  can  be  the  proper  object  of  contempt  or  sneers, 
of  sport  or  ridicule.  Every  thought  concerning  this  great,  pure, 
and  awful  Being,  ought  to  spring  from  the  most  profound  reve- 
rence ;  and,  whenever  expressed,  ought  to  be  uttered  only  in  the 
most  reverential  terms.  Especially  are  we  bound  to  exclude  all 
levity  of  mind  from  a  case  of  such  deep  importance,  and  amaz- 
ing concern,  as  the  Apostasy  of  man:  an  event,  which  not  only 
exposed  the  immediate  subjects  of  it  to  the  divine  wrath,  and  the 
final  sentence  of  reprobation,  but  entailed  also  an  endless  multi- 
tude of  miseries,  as  well  as  an  endless  course  of  depravity,  on 
their  sinning  progeny.  The  exposure  of  a  single  human  soul  to 
the  anger  of  God,  and  to  the  miseries  of  perdition,  is  a  subject, 
too  solemn  to  be  taken  up  by  a  trifling  mind,  or  discussed  with  a 
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(houghtless  tongue.  When  we  are  considering  Sin  and  Con- 
demnation, the  guilt  and  miseries  of  the  present  life,  or  the  end- 
less corruption  and  sufferings  of  the  life  to  come ;  whatever  else 
may  be  in  unison  with  these  subjects,  sport  and  sneer  are  only 
discordant ;  and  jar,  and  grate,  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  man  with 
a  harshness,  equally  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and 
distressing  to  every  rational  feeling. .  He,  who  can  adopt  senti- 
ments of  contempt  and  ridicule  ;  and,  still  more,  he  who  can  utter 
them ;  in  a  case,  where  his  all  is  at  stake,  is  a  madman,  much 
titter  to  grope  in  Bedlam,  than  to  mingle  with  rational  society. 

The  phraseology,  here  adopted,  is  totally  unjust  and  unfound- 
ed, totally  false  and  hollow.  It  insinuates,  and  intentionally  in- 
sinuates, that  God  was  influenced  in  his  condemnation  of  our 
first  parents  by  a  resentment,  excited  only  by  the  value,  which 
he  placed  on  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  that,  as  exhibited  in  this 
part  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  moved  by  those  weak  and  pitiful 
passions,  with  which  men,  at  times,  violently  and  foolishly  resent 
the  loss  of  their  own  property.  As  the  value  of  the  fruit  was 
insignificant,  and  in  a  sense  nothing;  these  men  conclude,  that 
God  could  not  priz"  it  so  highly,  as  to  be  angry  at  the  transgres- 
sion, or  to  inflict  punishment,  much  less  so  dreadful  a  punishment, 
on  the  transgressors.  Were  the  principle  just,  on  which  they 
profess  to  argue ;  I  readily  admit,  as  every  other  man  will  admit, 
that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  punished  them  at  all,  for 
the  reason  alleged. 

But  the  principle  itself  has  no  connection  with  the  subject :  tht; 
argument,  derived  from  it,  is,  therefore,  without  a  foundation. 
The  Scriptures  neither  here,  nor  elsewhere,  present  us  with  any 
such  views  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  story  ac- 
tually told,  or  from  the  doctrines  really  expressed.  Every  thing, 
which  is  taught  by  the  Bible  concerning  this  subject,  is  highly 
.solemn  and  affecting. 

Our  first  parents  were  condemned,  because  they  disobeyed 
their  Maker,  revolted  from  his  authority,  and  rebelled  against 
his  government.  Whatever  was  the  mode,  whatever  was  the  in- 
strument, of  the  rebellion ;  the  sin  was  substantially  the  same. 
The  same  authority  was  denied;  the  same  obligation  broken: 
and,  of  course,  the  same  guilt  was  thus  far  incurred.     There  is. 
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liovvcver,  a  difterence  in  transgressions,  and  a  plain  one,  which 
renders  the  guilt  greater  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
temptation.  That  disposition,  which  disobeys  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  small  temptation,  is  certainly  worse  than  that,  which, 
resisting  such  a  temptation,  yields  only  to  inducements,  which 
are  very  great.  This  rule  of  judging  is  universal ;  and  in  other 
cases,  is  acknowledged  without  a  question.  It  ought  to  he  ac- 
knowledged here.  Had  Mam  disobeyed,  to  gain  the  dominion 
of  the  Universe,  or  admission  into  Heaven  ;  these  men  would 
have  pronounced  the  trial  unreasonable  ;  because  the  temptation 
was  evidently  too  great  for  his  faculties,  and  disproportioned  to 
his  ability  to  resist.  On  the  same  principle,  they  ought  now  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  trial  was  wholly  eq-  itable ;  because  it 
allowed  of  no  temptations,  except  such  as  were  insignificant  and 
trifling.  Thus  the  argument  is  directly  against  them,  and  unan- 
swerably refutes  their  favourite  doctrine. 

The  fruit,  whatever  it  was,  was  plainly  of  no  importance,  in 
the  possession,  to  Him,  who,  at  his  bidding,  can  in  a  moment  call 
into  existence  a  world,  or  a  million  of  worlds,  with  all  their  fur- 
niture and  beauty.  Nor  has  it,  in  this  sense,  the  most  remote  re- 
lation to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  guilt  of  our  first  parents  lay 
solely  in  rebelling  against  the  will  of  God  ;  their  Creator,  Sove- 
reign, and  Benefactor.  For  this  rebellion,  they  were  justly  con- 
demned, if  God  can  justly  condemn  a  rebellious  creature. 

3dly.  We  are  taught  by  this  passage  of  Scripture,  in  one  impor- 
tant particular,  the  vietus  which  God  entertains  of  sin. 

The  sentence,  here  denounced  against  disobedience,  is  denoun- 
ced against  the  first  act.  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
ihalt  surely  die.  The  death,  threatened  in  this  law,  is  threaten- 
ed to  a  single  transgression.  Accordingly,  for  a  single  transgres- 
sion they  were  afterwards  condemned. 

How  different  is  this  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  God,  concerning 
this  subject,  from  the  views,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cherish ! 
We  are  prone  to  believe,  that,  even  after  numerous  transgressions, 
nay,  after  the  sins  of  a  whole  life,  God  will  still  regard  us  with  so 
much  favour,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  condemned.  Our  first  pa- 
rents ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  were  condemned.  How  many 
things,  apparently  much  more  aggravated,  have  we.  done  ?    Yet 
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how  greatly  are  we  at  ease  concerning  the  divine  anger,  and  oui 
approaching  destination.  Under  the  persuasion,  that  we  are  not 
so  sinful  as  others,  and,  indeed,  that  we  are  scarcely  sinful  at  all, 
we  hear  the  law,  the  transgression,  and  the  penalty,  awfully  re- 
sounded in  our  ears  ;  and  hardly  suppose  ourselves  interested  in 
either.  To  the  final  judgment,  and  the  final  condemnation,  of 
the  wicked,  we  turn  a  careless  self-satisfied  eye ;  as  ohjects^, 
which,  however  interesting  to  others,  have  little  or  no  reference 
to  ourselves.  Thus  flattered,  and  supported,  by  views  of  our 
guilt,  utterly  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  wholly  contrary  t© 
those  of  God,  we  go  on  in  the  commission  of  Sin,  without  any  se- 
rious alarm  ;  and  persuade  ourselves,  that,  whether  the  Lord  will  do 
good  to  us,  or  not,  he  certainly  raill  never  do  evil.  In  this  deplo- 
rable manner,  life  is  spent ;  the  day  of  repentance  trifled  away  j 
and  the  hope  of  redemption  and  forgiveness  lost  for  ever. 

But,  let  every  sinner  in  this  house  remember,  that  he  was  con- 
demned for  his  first  sin  ;  for  the  second  ;  for  the  third  ;  and  for 
every  one,  which  has  followed.  Call  to  mind  then,  I  beseech 
you,  the  amazing  number  of  transgressions,  actually  charged  t© 
the  account  of  every  sinner  present.  Think  how  many  have  been 
committed  in  a  single  day ;  how  many  more  in  a  week  ;  in  a 
month  ;  in  a  year.  How  astonishing  must  be  the  sum  of  those, 
which  are  committed  in  a  whole  life !  The  same  God,  who  con- 
demned Adam  for  one  transgression,  regards  every  sin,  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty,  with  the  same  abhorrence.  How  awful 
was  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  on  him  !  What, 
then  can  remain  for  you  in  your  present  condition,  but  a  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  ? 
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THE  TEMPTATION  AND  FALL 


Genesis  iii.   1 — 6, 

■N'ow  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  Jield,  which 
the  Lord  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath 
God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden!'  Ana 
the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
trees  of  the  garden :  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  wO' 
man,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened :  and  ye  shall 
be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  woman  saw, 
that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the 
fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ;  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her ;  and  he  did  eat. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  first  pa- 
rents in  the  state  of  trial,  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  place  them  ; 
and  the  conditions  of  the  laro,  or  covenant,  under  which  they  were 
placed.  These,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  were  just  and  reasona- 
ble ;  and  such,  as  clearly  spoke  the  benevolence  of  God. 
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In  the  text,  we  are  informed  of  the  result  of  this  trial ;  viz.  that 
they  transgressed  the  law,  fell  from  their  original  purity,  forfeited 
the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  were  condemned  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture, ybitr  things  especially' 
claim  our  serious  attention  : 

I.  The  Character  of  the  Tempter: 

II.  The  Manner  of  the  Temptation: 

III.  The  Character,  and  Circumstances ,  of  the  Persons  Tempi- 
ed :  and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  the  Temptation, 

I.   The  Character  of  the  Tempter  demands  our  attention. 

The  Tempter  is  exhibited  to  us,  here,  by  the  Name  of  the  Ser- 
pent :  or,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  that  Serpent.  This  phraseology  na- 
turally leads  us  to  imagine,  that  a  part  of  this  discourse,  as  ori- 
ginally written,  has  been  lost;  altered,  perhaps,  by  JV/ose^,  ac- 
cording to  the  commands  of  God  ;  or,  afterwards,  by  some  pro- 
phet, according  to  the  same  command;  because  the  passage  had 
answered  the  end  intended  by  it,  and  was  not  henceforth  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  ori- 
ginally differently  written  ;  and  the  present  language  is  owing  to 
some  mistake  of  a  transcriber.  Of  this  Serpent,  St.  John  de- 
clares, that  he  was  Satan;  the  head,  or  leader,  of  those  angels- 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  revolted  from  God,  and  threw 
off  their  subjection  to  his  government. 

This  exalted  being,  unsatisfied  with  his  dignity  and  glory  in 
heaven,  appears  to  have  aspired  to  a  station  still  higher,  and  to 
have  chosen  to  hazard  the  loss'of  all  which  he  possessed,  rather 
than  to  continue  in  that,  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  a  station,  not 
improbably,  the  first  in  the  created  Universe.  In  thus  aspiring, 
he  fell  from  this  height  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  guilt, 
and  misery ;  and  completely  verified  the  declaration  of  Christ, 
that  such  as  have  heen  first  will,  in  various  instances,  be  last  in  the 
great  kingdom  of  God. 

After  his  fall,  the  evil  passions,  which  began  to  influence  him 
in  heaven,  appear  to  have  gained  an  entire  ascendency.  All  his 
purposes  have,  since  that  event,  been  evil,  mischievous,  and  abo- 
minable ;  and  the  means,  by  which  he  has  laboured  to  accomplish 
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them,  have  been  base,  grovelling,  and  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
purposes. 

That,  upon  which  he  now  entered,  was  probably  as  base,  as  hate- 
ful, as  unjust,  and  as  cruel,  as  was  ever  formed  ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  remembered  with  horror,  hereafter,  than  any  other ;  un- 
less we  are  to  except  the  Rebellion,  to  which  he  successfully  so- 
licited his  companions  in  heaven,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 

The  motives,  by  which  he  was  influenced  to  this  work  of  death 
and  destruction,  were  probably  such  as  these. 

His  Envy  was  naturally  and  highly  provoked  at  the  sight  of  so 
humble  a  race  of  beings,  as  Men,  possessing  a  character,  and  lot, 
plainly  superior  to  his  own ;  because  they  were  immortal  and 
holy,  and  consequently  happy  also;  because  they  stood  higher 
in  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  estimation  of  Angels  ;  and  be- 
cause they  were,  in  prospect,  the  heirs  of  immortal  life  and  end- 
less enjoyment. 

His  Resentment  against  God,  which  fired  his  rebellious  spirit  at 
all  times,  now  saw,  anJ  seized,  what  he  thought  an  advantageous 
opportunity,  to  disappoint  his  great  Enemy  of  his  favourite  design  ; 
to  overcast  the  face,  and  glory,  of  his  new  creation  ;  to  dishon- 
our his  name ;  to  disturb  again  the  peace  of  his  kingdom ;  and  to 
frustrate  purposes,  which  seemed  to  be  near,  if  not  nearest,  to  his 
heart. 

His  Pride,  also,  was,  doubtless,  greatly  gratified  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  disappoint  his  Maker ;  to  counteract  his  de- 
signs ;  and  to  prove,  that  his  wisdom  was  not  so  great,  as  to  se- 
cure him  from  being  thwarted,  and  vanquished,  by  this  sagacity 
of  his  enemy. 

Nor  was  his  Malevolence  probably  less  concerned  in  this  enter- 
prize.  He  had  now  become  the  professed,  habitual,  and  eternal 
enemy  of  God,  and  of  his  Creation.  Good  he  regarded,  wher- 
ever he  saw  it,  with  an  evil  and  malignant  eye,  and  an  aching 
heart.  That  others  were  happy,  was,  to  his  debased  feelings,  a  cer- 
tain source  of  misery.  The  only  emotions,  which  resembled  hap- 
piness, in  his  mind,  were  now  those,  which,  in  the  true  fiend-like 
manner,  exulted  in  overcoming  others,  in  destroying  or  lessening 
i.heir  enjoyments,  and  in  reducing  them  to  the  same  level  of  defor- 
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mity  and  wretchedness  with  himself.  These  emotions  could  not 
but  be  strongly  excited  by  the  prospect  of  ruining  a  world  of  hap- 
py beings  ;  such  as  were,  and  were  to  be,  our  first  parents  and 
their  offspring. 

For  the  gratification  of  these  abandoned  dispositions,  he  was 
prepared  to  employ  any  means.  Accordingly  he  chose  rather  to 
inhabit,  and  animate,  a  serpent,  and  ally  himself  to  the  brutes, 
than  to  fail  of  his  design.  In  the  body  of  this  serpent  he  ap- 
proached, and  accosted,  Eve ;  doubtless  expecting,  what  actually 
took  place,  that  both  himself  and  his  purposes  would,  in  this  way, 
be  eftectually  concealed. 

II.  The  Manner  of  the  Temptation  loas  remarkably  distinguished 
by  art  and  subtlety. 

He  accosted  the  general  Mother  of  Mankind,  when  she  was 
alone,  and  of  course  most  unguarded.  Had  Adam  been  present, 
it  seems  unquestionable,  that  both  would  have  assisted  each 
other ;  and  that  their  mutual  strength  might  have  resisted,  with 
success,  the  insidiousness,  which  was  sufficient  to  prevail  over 
one. 

He  began  his  address  to  her,  with  a  question,  which  involved 
in  it,  apparently,  not  impiety,  but  surprise  ;  and  which  was  cal- 
culated, in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  her  attention  and  curiosi- 
ty, without  raising  in  her  mind  any  alarm,  or  even  suspicion. 
Yea,  hath  God  said^  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden? 
"  Can  this  be  possible  ?  What  end  can  it  answer  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose were  these  fruits  created,  but  to  be  eaten,  and  eaten  by  you  ? 
Whence  then  the  prohibition  ?  Or  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  pro- 
hibition should  exist  ?" 

Had  he  directly  opposed  God,  it  is  probable,  that  the  honest 
mind  of  Eve  would  have  revolted  at  the  conduct ;  and  fled  from  the 
temptation,  with  horror.  But,  now,  he  said  just  enough  to  awak- 
en her  curiosity,  and  no  more.  Hence  she  was  prepared  to  list- 
en to  him,  to  go  on  with  him  in  his  sentiments ;  and,  in  the  end, 
to  imbibe  them  all.  The  Question,  in  a  manner  not  naturally 
seen,  nor  suspected,  by  her,  awakened  a  train  of  thoughts,  in 
themselves  dangerous,  and  leading  easily  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Eve,  in  the  native  simplicity  and  integrity  of  her  heart,  replied. 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden.     But  of  the 
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fruit  of  the  tree,  lohich  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said, 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

This  answer  brought  the  subject  immediately  to  the  point, 
which  the  tempter  wished  ;  and  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity,  with- 
out directly  denying  the  divine  prohibition,  to  seduce  the  heart 
of  his  victim.  He  replied  accordingly,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die. 
For  God  doth  know,  that,  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes 
shall  be  opened^  and  ye  shall  be  as   Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

Nothing  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  more  artfully  con- 
ducted. It  was  not  a  difficult  thing,  in  itself,  to  persuade  Eve, 
that  she  should  not  die.  Death  was  an  evil,  whose  nature  she 
could  but  very  imperfectly  comprehend,  and  of  which  she  had 
known  no  example.  But  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  fruit,  its  fra- 
grance, and  beauty,  she  had  a  distinct  comprehension.  She  also, 
in  all  probability,  knew,  in  some  degree,  the  character  of  those 
gods  ;  Elohim,  that  is.  Angels  ;  to  whose  nature,  knowledge,  and 
dignity,  she  was  to  rise  by  eating  the  prohibited  fruit.  At  the 
same  time,  he  applied  directly  to  the  only  object,  which  was 
likely  to  be  to  her  an  object  of  desire.  She  and  her  husband 
were  surrounded  with  good ;  and  had  nothing  to  regret,  and  no- 
thing to  fear.  Their  only  danger  seems  to  have  been  on  the  side 
of  coveting  more,  because  they  already  had  so  much,  and  of 
wishing,  because  they  were  now  so  wise  and  happy,  to  become 
wiser  and  happier.  The  Tempter,  by  his  own  experience,  per- 
fectly understood  the  power  of  this  mode  of  attack,  and  the  pro- 
per avenue,  through  which  to  introduce  the  temptation.  Eve 
knew,  that  Angels  were  superior  to  her,  as  she  was  superior  to 
the  brutes ;  and  probably  knew  not,  but  that  this  was  the  way  in 
which  they  became  Angels.  These  views  would  naturally  make 
her  consider  the  tree,  as  wholly  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise  ; 
and  lead  her  to  forget  the  danger  of  disobedience. 

At  the  same  time,  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  the  Temp- 
ter's assertions,  probably  astonished  and  confounded  her.  There 
is  something  in  the  confidence,  with  which,  at  times,  assertions 
are  made,  which  has  always  more  or  less  commanded  belief  in 
the  ignorant  and  inexperienced ;  such  as  she  was  at  this  time. 
To  her  he  appeared  to  understand  the  subject  in  a  manner,  of 
which  she  had  never  before  formed  a  conception;  and  the  bold- 
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ness  and  peremptoriness  of  his  declarations  gave  them  such  an 
air  of  truth  and  wisdom,  as  she  was  unprepared  to  resist.  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  influence  of  that  passion,  which 
is  so  universal,  so  easily  kindled,  and  so  powerfully  operative, 
in  the  minds  of  all  her  descendants  ;  viz.  Jealousy.  God  doth 
know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  he  opened, 
and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods.  In  this  speech,  he  artfully,  but  evident- 
ly, insinuated,  that  the  true  reason,  why  the  tree  was  forbidden, 
was  that  God  knew  this  to  be  its  nature  and  efficacy  ;  that  the 
prohibition  was,  therefore,  insincerely  and  unkindly  made  ;  and 
that  the  whole  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  God,  was  sinister,  sel- 
fish, and  oppressive. 

This  procedure  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  God ;  and  to  a  mind,  beginning  to  be  tinctured 
with  jealousy,  rendered  that  chai-acter  unamiable,  and  that  con- 
duct suspected  and  unworthy. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  Eve  had  let  go  her  hold  on 
her  glorious  Benefactor,  till  then  absolutely  loved,  venerated,  and 
trusted ;  she  was  prepared  for  every  thing,  which  could  follow. 
A  little  contemplation  of  the  fruit  itself,  after  she  had  begun  the 
course  of  infidelity  in  her  heart,  led  hor,  as  temptations  have  al- 
ways led  the  heart  of  unbelief,  to  direct  transgression  and  open 
rebellion.  To  eat  it,  she  now  perceived,  would  at  once  gratify 
her  taste,  and  raise  her  to  the  envied  distinction,  which  was 
promised. 

Such  is  the  summary  account,  which  God  has  thought  proper 
to  give  us  in  his  word,  of  one  of  the  two  most  important  transac- 
tions, which  this  world  has  ever  seen.  A  part  only,  and  not 
improbably  a  small  one,  of  the  events,  which  actually  took  place, 
is  recorded.  That  various  other  things  passed  on  this  occasion, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Beside  the  abruptness  of  the  introduction, 
the  first  question  appears  to  be  asked  in  consequence  of  something, 
which  had  preceded.  These  outlines  the  great  English  Poet  has 
filled  with  several  natural  and  interesting  circumstances,  which, 
or  something  like  which,  may  not  improbably  have  happened. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  serpent  may  have  alleged, 
that  he  himself  had  eaten  of  the  fruit,  and  had  not  died  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  had  gained,  from  its  mysterious  and  happy  influ- 
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ence,  the  powers  of  unJerstanding  and  speech,  with  which  he 
appeared  to  be  elevated  above  his  kindred  brutes. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  seems  evident,  that  the  story,  as  here  told, 
is  either  the  close,  or  the  epitome,  or  both,  of  a  full  account  of 
the  transaction.  Yet,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  specimen  of  consummate 
art,  insidiousness,  and  fraud.  The  manner  of  address,  on  the 
part  of  the  serpent,  is  calculated  insensibly  to  insinuate,  and  in- 
spire, jealousy  and  irreverence  towards  God  ;  uneasy  and  repin- 
ing thoughts  of  the  condition,  in  which  man  was  placed  by  him  ; 
ardent  ambition  to  be  like  Angels  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and 
glory  ;  and  longing  desires  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  for  tiiis  end  : 
together  with  strong  hopes,  that  no  evil  consequences  would  fol- 
low the  transgression. 

III.  The  character  of  the  persons  tempted,  zoas  probably  sin- 
gular. 

They  were  newly  created  ;  were  innocent ;  were  holy ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly  possess- 
ed of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  things.  They  loved  truth  ; 
were  free  from  all  biasses  and  prejudices ;  possessed  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding; and  thus  were  prepared  for  a  ready  reception  of 
every  truth,  and  for  a  rapid  progress  in  useful  knowledge.  The 
progress,  which  they  actually  made,  must  have  been  great,  under 
such  advantages,  compared  with  what,  at  first  thought,  may  seem 
probable. 

Still, they  were  imperfect  beings;  without  experience;  and 
destitute  of  knowledge  in  many  particulars,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  wished  in  a  case,  where  art  and  falsehood  were  employ- 
ed against  them ;  and,  although  furnished  with  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  their  own  duty,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  unable  readily  to  conjecture  the  designs,  of  their  Adver- 
sary. The  first  deceit,  which  they  ever  knew,  was  now  prac- 
tised on  themselves ;  and  the  first  falsehood,  of  which  they  ever 
heard,  was  now  directed  to  their  own  destruction.  Of  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Angels,  they  probably  knew  nothing ;  and  of  the 
character  of  the  TemjDter,  they  would  not  naturally  form  even  a 
suspicion.  Accustomed  to  hear  only  truth,  they  would  not  easi- 
ly expect  a  lie ;  and,  habituated  only  to  faithfulness  and  friend- 
ship, fraud  and  malevolence  were,  in  their  approach  to  them. 
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assured  of  a  necessary,  and  sufficient,  disguise.  That  artless, 
child-like  simplicity,  which  so  delights  the  mind,  and  embellishes 
the  pictures  of  the  historian  and  the  poet ;  which  adorned  the 
life,  and  endeared  and  enforced  the  lessons  of  the  Redeemer 
himself;  and  which  now  constitutes  no  small  part  of  evangelical 
excellence ;  was  then  a  principal  trait  of  their  character.  In  the 
peculiar  kind  of  wisdom,  which  we  call  prudence,  they  certainly 
had  made  little  progress  ;  and  caution  must  have  been  known  to 
them,  only  in  lessons  of  instruction. 

Thus  they  were,  in  several  important  respects,  beings  fitted 
for  imposition,  and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  of  insidious- 
ncss  and  cunning.  The  same  means,  at  the  present  time,  en- 
snare persons  of  the  same  character ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  superior  sagacity,  however  employed,  should  not 
possess  the  power  of  influencing,  more  or  less,  the  same  simpli- 
city. Firm  obedience,  such  as  they  w^ere  bound  to  render  to 
their  God,  a  prompt  undeliberating  refusal,  and  an  original, 
steadfast  determination  not  to  listen,  would  have  secured  them 
from  yielding ;  but,  when  they  began  to  hear,  and  to  investigate, 
they  began  to  be  exposed;  and  their  danger  increased  with 
every  step  of  their  progress  in  inquiry. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  thought  ol 
supplicating  the  aid  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  would 
have  put  the  Tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  the 
Temptation.  A  single  recollection,  also,  of  his  commands,  his 
kindnesses,  and  his  instructions,  might  easily  have  produced  the 
same  effect.  But  neither  prayer  nor  recollection  was  summoned 
to  their  assistance.  Like  their  descendants,  when  forgetful  of 
God,  and,  in  a  sense,  forgotten  by  him,  they  were  weak,  frail, 
and  exposed  to  every  danger. 

IV.  The  consequences  of  the  temptation  were,  as  you  well  know, 
eminently  unhappy. 

Eve,  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  prohibited  fruit,  and 
warmed  with  the  thought  of  becoming  wise,  of  leaving  her  pre- 
sent humble  station,  and  assuming  that  of  an  Angel,  rashly  ven- 
tured on  the  forbidden  ground  ;  disobeyed  the  command  of  her 
Creator;  defiled  herself  with  sin ;  and  yielded  her  title  to  immortal 
life.     In  the  same  manner  Adam,  also,  partook  of  the  transgres- 
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sion,  and  of  all  its  miserable  effects  ;  lost  his  innocence  ;  and  re- 
signed his  dominion,  glory,  and  happiness.  The  remoter  conse- 
quences of  this  event,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  a  future 
discourse.  The  remainder  of  this,  I  shall  occupy  with  some 
considerations  on  two  great  questions,  often  and  earnestly  asked, 
concerning  this  subject,  and  with  a  few  practical  remarks. 

The  first  of  the  questions,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  this  ; 
Sitice  our  first  Parents  roere  entirely  holy,  how  could  they  become 
sinful  ? 

This  question,  in  its  simple  and  proper  form,  is  no  other  than, 

How  can  a  holy  being  become  sinful  ?  or, 

How  can  a  holy  being  transgress  the  law  of  God? 

This  question,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  satisfactory  philosophical 
answer  can  be  given,  has  been  unnecessarily  embarrassed  by  the 
modes,  in  which  answers  to  it  have  been  attempted.  The  lan- 
guage, often  adopted,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abstract ;  and„ 
being  supposed  to  have  meaning,  when  it  had  none,  and  to  con- 
vey ideas,  which  it  did  not  contain,  has  served  only  to  bewilder, 
where  it  was  intended  to  instruct. 

The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  has  been  to  seek  for  some  cause  in  the  nature  of  man, 
styled  a  principle  of  action,  to  which  this  effect  might  be  fairly  at- 
tributed. As  the  principles  of  moral  action  in  Adam,  must  have 
been  holy,  and  could  in  no  degree  have  been  sinful ;  it  is  in- 
quired. How  coxdd  a  holy  principle  be  the  cause  of  a  sinful  action? 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  careful  examiner,  that  in  this  inquiry, 
the  word  principle,  is  intended  to  denote  a  fixed,  unchangeable 
cause  ;  productive  only  of  effects,  of  the  same  moral  nature  ;  and 
is  supposed  to  exist,  and  to  operate,  during  the  interval  of  trans- 
gression. On  this  foundation,  the  inquiry  is  made ;  and,  if  the 
foundation  be  solid  and  just,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  answered  : 
because,  in  the  actual  case,  viz.  the  case  of  our  first  Parents, 
there  was  no  other  principle  of  action,  beside  a  holy  principle. 

But  in  this  scheme  of  thought,  there  is  a  plain  and  important 
fallacy;  not  improbably  originated,  and  certainly  established, 
by  the  use  of  the  word  Principle.  I  do  not  deny  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, I  readily  admit ;  that  there  is  a  cause  of  moral  action  in  In- 
telligent beings,  frequently  indicated  by  the  words  Principle,  -Affec- 
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iiojis,  Habits,  Nature,  Tendency,  Propensity,  and  several  others. 
In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is  carefuUy 
to  be  observed,  that  these  terms  indicate  a  cause,  which  to  us  is 
wholly  unknown ;  except  that  its  existence  is  proved  by  its  ef- 
fects. There  is,  as  every  man,  who  does  not  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  casual,  or  contingent,  existence,  must  admit,  a  reason. 
■why  one  being  is  holy  and  another  sinful ;  or  why  the  same  being 
is  holy  at  one  time  and  sinful  at  another;  as  truly,  as  that  there 
is  a  reason,  why  he  exists.  There  is  also  a  reason,  why  a  being 
is,  at  sometimes,  more  strongly  inclined  to  a  regidar  practice  of 
sin  or  holiness,  than  at  others.  Our  judgment  concerning  moral 
beings,  is  customarily  formed  in  accordance  with  these  truths. 
We  speak  of  human  nature  as  sinful ;  intending  not  the  actual 
commission  of  Sin,  but  a  general  characteristic  of  man,  under  the 
influence  of  which,  he  has  committed  Sins  heretofore,  and  is  prepar- 
ed, and  is  prone,  to  commit  others.  With  the  same  meaning  in 
our  minds,  we  use  the  phrases,  sinful  propensity,  corrupt  heart, 
depraved  mind ;  and  the  contrary  ones,  holy  or  virtuous  disposi- 
tion, moral  rectitude,  holiness  of  character,  and  many  others  of  the 
like  import.  When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phraseology,  we  in- 
tend that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  undefinable,  and  unin- 
telligible, by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  will,  either  usually,  or 
uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another,  of  sinful 
ones.  We  do  not  intend  to  assert,  that  any  one,  or  any  number, 
of  the  volitions  of  the  man,  whom  we  characterize,  has  been,  or 
will  be,  holy,  or  sinful ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  design  to  refer  imme- 
diately to  actual  volitions  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to  in- 
dicate a  state  of  mind,  generally  existing,  out  of  which  holy  vo- 
litions may,  in  one  case,  be  fairly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinful 
ones,  in  another :  such  a  state,  as  that,  if  it  were  to  be  changed, 
and  the  existing  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to  become  the  same 
with  that  of  a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions  would  thenceforth  be  sin- 
ful ;  and  vice  versa.  This  state  is  the  cause,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  a  cause,  the  existence  of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  perfect  casualty,  that  any  volition  is 
sinful,  rather  than  holy.  This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  under  the  name  of  the  heart :  as  when 
k  is  said,  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
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wicked,  I  have  already  remarked,  that  this  cause  is  unknown, 
except  by  its  effects.  From  these,  however,  we  learn,  that  it  is 
not  so  powerful,  nor  so  unchangeable,  as  to  incline  the  mind,  in 
which  it  exists,  so  strongly  to  holiness,  as  to  prevent  it  absolute- 
ly fi'om  sinning,  nor  so  strongly  to  sin,  as  to  prevent  it  absolutely 
from  acting  in  a  holy  manner.  Both  Revelation  and  facts,  the 
only  sources,  from  which  we  derive  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, place  this  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  debate.  Beings,  who 
have  sinned,  have  afterwards  become  holy ;  and  beings,  who 
have  been  holy,  have  afterwards  sinned  :  and  nothing  more  seems 
necessary  to  explain  this  subject  to  us  sufficiently,  than  barely 
(o  suppose,  what  we  cannot  avoid  supposing,  that  a  temptation, 
actually  prese)ited  to  the  mind,  is  disproportioned  in  its  power  to 
the  inclination  of  that  mind  towards  resistance. 

I  have  now,  I  flatter  myself,  prepared  the  way  for  introducing 
the  only  intelligible,  and  in  any  degree  satisfactory,  method  of 
examining  this  subject;  which  is,  to  consider  the  man,  and  thr 
facts  ;  and  not  the  abstract  principles. 

In  this  view,  the  case  stands  thus.  God  created  a  moral  be- 
ing, capable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  either  sin  or  holiness. 
Originally,  this  being  was  holy ;  that  is,  disposed  to  obey  the 
will  of  God  ;  possessing  a  state  of  mind  propense  to  virtuous, 
and  opposed  to  sinful,  conduct.  Fitted  by  his  moral  nature  to  be 
operated  on  by  motives,  as  all  moral  beings  are,  he  was  placed 
in  a  world,  filled  with  motives  ;  of  which  some  induced  to  obe- 
dience, and  others  to  disobedience.  Wherever  the  means  of 
happiness  and  misery  exist,  such  motives  exist  of  course ;  and 
of  both  kinds ;  for  these  means,  themselves,  are  the  motives ;  or 
perhaps  more  properly  the  happiness  and  misery  are  the  motives. 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  in  such  a  world,  (and  all  possible  worlds, 
except  a  world  of  perfect  misery,  must  be  such,)  motives  of 
both  kinds  must,  at  times,  be  present  to  the  view  of  such  a  being, 
ft  is  equally  evident,  that  some  of  the  motives  to  sin,  may,  consi- 
dered by  themselves,  become  to  such  a  being  stronger  induce- 
ments to  action,  than  some  of  the  motives  to  holiness.  In  other 
words,  higher  enjoyment  may  be  found,  or  expected,  in  some 
courses  of  sin,  than  in  some  courses  of  holiness.  That  to  a  min^e, 
capable  of  contemplating  one  or  a  few  things,  only,  at  once,  41tiijI 
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of  feeling  with  different  strength,  at  different  times,  the  motives 
to  sin  may  chiefly,  or  alone,  be  present,  will  not  be  doubted. 
For,  it  is  apprehended,  no  finite  watchfulness  is  sufficient  to  rea- 
lize, with  absolute  certainty,  the  full  presence  of  the  motives  to 
holiness  at  all  times  ;  nor  to  keep  out  of  view  all  the  motives  to 
sin.  Of  course,  every  such  mind  may,  for  aught  that  appears, 
be  induced  by  some  supposable  motive,  or  combination  of  mo- 
tives, at  some  times,  and  in  some  circumstances,  at  least,  to  yield 
to  temptation,  and  disobey. 

There  is  no  prooffrom  the  nature  of  things,  that  finite  strength 
and  stability  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possible  motives  to  sin> 
Vrom  facts,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  admit  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Angels,  though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to  such  motives ;  as  did 
our  first  Parents  also,  who  possessed  the  same  virtuous  charac- 
ter. These  facts  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  if 
is  not  within  the  limits  of  created  perfection  to  resist  temptation 
in  all  possible  cases ;  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints 
and  Angels,  both  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  in  a  state  of  reward,  is 
derived  ultimately  from  the  Almighty  Power  of  God. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  observed,  that  there  were  three  me- 
thods, in  which  sin,  or  moral  evil,  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro' 
duced  into  the  universe.  The  first  is,  that  he  permitted  it  to  exist. 
One  of  the  remaining  tzoo  is,  that  God  could  not,  without  destroy- 
ing the  free  agency  of  his  creattires,  prevent  them  from  sinning  ! 
the  other,  that  he  creates  their  sinfid  volitions. 

To  the  former  of  these  methods  of  accounting  for  the  introduc 
tion  of  sin,  it  is  unanswerably  objected,  that  God  has  actually 
preserved  some  of  the  angels  from  falling  ;  and  that  he  has  pro- 
mised to  preserve,  and  will,  therefore,  certainly  preserve,  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  ;  and  that  this  has  been,  and  will  be,  done 
without  infringing  at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course,  he 
could  just  as  easily  have  preserved  Adam  from  falling,  without 
infringing  on  his  moral  agency.  To  the  second  scheme,  I  object 
in  the 

1st.  Place,  TJi at  it  is  wholly  without  proof . 
But  a  doctrine  of  this  magnitude,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
without  the  most  ample  evidence. 
2dly.  It  is  unnecessary. 
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All  the  salisfactioii,  which  this  subject  admits,  is  capable  of 
being  derived  as  completely  from  attributing  this  event  to  the 
agency  of  creatures,  as  to  the  agency  of  God.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  as  easy  to  conceive,  to  evince,  and  to  admit,  that  man  is  an 
agent,  as  that  God  is  an  agent.  No  difficulty  attends  the  former 
case,  which  does  not  in  an  equal  degree  attend  the  latter.  If 
man  is  an  agent ;  then  there  is  no  necessity  of  tracing  his  actions 
beyond  himself.  We  find  no  necessity,  when  we  think  of  God 
as  an  agent,  of  tracing  his  actions  beyond  himself.  There  is  no 
more  necessity  of  tracing  human  actions  beyond  man  ;  nor  is 
there,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  any  additional  light  thrown  on 
the  subject  of  human  agency,  by  referring  our  actions  to  God. 
That  God  created  us ;  that  he  can,  and  does,  influence  our  ac- 
tions in  various  ways,  as  he  pleases ;  and  that  even  wc  can  iis 
various  ways  influence  the  actions  of  each  other ;  must  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  But  I  see  no  proof,  that  God  is  the  author, 
or  agent,  of  human  actions  ;  nor  the  least  difficulty  in  believing 
that  he  has  made  us  capable  of  being  the  agents,  and  authors, 
of  them,  ourselves. 

3dly.  It  increases  the  difficulties,  which  it  professes  to  rcmort. 
It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  God  can  be  the  au- 
thor of  actions,  existing  in  a  human  mind,  as  how  that  mind  can 
be  the  author  of  them.  Here,  therefore,  no  advantage  is  gained. 
On  the  other  hand,  difficulties  are  multiplied  without  end.  No 
conception  is  more  perplexing,  or  distressing,  than  this ;  thai 
God  creates  our  sin  by  an  act  of  his  Omnipotence,  and  then  pu- 
nishes it. 

4thly.  The  Scriptures  no  where  assert  this  doctrine. 
The  passages,  commonly  alleged  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
appear,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  forced  from  their  natural,  obvious 
interpretation,  for  this  purpose.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  admitted, 
that  a  doctrine  of  this  importance  would  be  taught  in  ambiguous 
and  obscure  passages  only.  A  strong  support  of  this  opinion,  is 
found  in  the  copiousness,  variety,  and  explicitness  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  Scriptures  teach  us  the  agency  of  God  in  our 
sanctification.  This  important  distinction  between  the  two  cases» 
ought  to  have  its  full  weight  with  our  minds ;  and  should,  I  think , 
be  considered  as  decisive. 
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Should  it  be  here  objected,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  am  con- 
tending for,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  o/"  God's  agency  in  our  sanc- 
lijlcation :  I  deny  the  objection  to  be  true.  The  Scriptural  doc- 
trine of  sanctification  does  not,  I  apprehend,  teach  us,  that  he  is 
the  author,  or  Creator,  even  of  our  holy  volitions.  On  the  con- 
trary, Scriptural  regeneration  is  the  creation,  not  of  our  volitions, 
but  of  such  a  state,  temper,  or  disposition,  that  the  mind  itself  pro- 
duces other  volitions,  thaii  those  zohich  it  would  have  produced  in 
its  former  state.  After  regeneration,  God  affects  the  mind  in  sanc- 
tifjing  it,  in  the  manner  commonly  denoted  by  the  zoord  influence  ; 
and  not  by  a  work  of  creation,  continually  carried  on  in  the  mind. 
Hence  God  is  said  to  sanctify  his  children  by  his  Word,  as  well  as 
by  his  Spirit.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  his  Word  should  any 
way  be  concerned  with  the  creation  of  new  volitions. 

To  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  several  of  the 
objections,  heretofore  alleged  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul 
is  a  mere  chain  of  ideas  and  exercises,  lie  with  equal  weight 
against  this.  These  have,  however,  been  too  lately  mentioned, 
to  demand  a  repetition. 

The  second  question,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which,  like 
the  other,  affects  not  the  sin  of  Adam  only,  but  all  sin,  is  this : 
Why  did  God  permit  Adam  to  fall. ^ 

Before  I  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  according  to  all  the  schemes  of  accounting  for  the 
introduction  of  moral  evil,  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  fall 
of  Adam  was  permitted,  that  is,  was  not  hindered,  by  God.  It 
may  be  also  proper  to  state  the  difference,  which  in  my  own  view 
exists,  between  permitting,  or  not  hindering,  sin,  and  creating  it. 
It  is  this.  In  the  former  case,  man  is  the  actor  of  his  own  sin. 
His  sin  is,  therefore,  wholly  his  own  ;  chargeable  only  to  him- 
self; chosen  by  him  unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power 
to  choose  otherwise ;  avoidable  by  him ;  and  of  course  guilty, 
and  righteously  punishable.  Exactly  the  same  natural  power  is 
in  this  case  possessed  by  him,  while  a  sinner,  which  is  afterwards 
possessed  by  him,  when  a  saint;  which  Adam  possessed  before 
he  fell ;  and  which  the  holy  Angels  now  possess  in  the  Heavens. 
This  power  is,  also,  in  my  view,  perfect  freedom ;  a  power  oi 
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agency,  as  absolute  as  can  be  possessed  by  an  Tntelligenl 
creature. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  volitions  of  man  are  immediately  produc- 
ed by  Omnipotence  ;  are  the  acts  of  God  himself  and  not  at  alt 
of  man  /  are  merely  annexed  to  man,  as  accidents  ;  are  in  the  na- 
tural sense  necessary,  and  irresistible  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are 
in  no  sense  chargeable  to  man. 

Tn  the  former  case,  God  is  supjjosed  to  create  beings,  possess- 
ed of  the  full  power  to  originate  any,  and  every^  moral  action  : 
in  the  natural  sense,  able  to  stand,  as  well  as  liable  to  fall ;  and 
falling,  only  because  they  did  not  make  the  best  use,  which  they 
could,  of  their  power  to  stand.  In  the  latter  case,  he  created 
their  apostasy.  Their  fall,  therefore,  was  irresistible  ;  unless 
it  should  be  proved  that  a  creature  can  resist  Omnipotence. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  observe  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  a  state  of  trial  supposes  of  course  a  capability  offal- 
ling,  and  cannot  exist  without.  That,  in  this  state,  God  is  oblig- 
ed to  secure  his  creatures  from  falling  ;  has  not  hitherto  been 
proved ;  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  without  proof. 
If  he  rewards  them  with  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  obedi- 
ence, so  long  as  they  continue  obedient;  I  see  not  how  any  thing- 
further  can  be  demanded  at  his  hands.  Perfect  justice  seems  in 
this  case  to  be  satisfied. 

Still  it  will  be  asked,  why  God  suffered  a  thing,  so  evil  and 
distressing,  as  sin,  to  exist. 

Probably  the  best  answer,  ever  given  to  this  question  in  the 
present  world,  is  that,  which  Avas  given  by  Christ,  concerning 
one  branch  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  mankind :  Even  so. 
Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  It  was  a  dispensa- 
tion approved  by  infinite  Wisdom,  and  seen  by  the  Omniscient 
eye  to  be  necessary  towards  that  good,  which  God  proposed  in 
creating  the  universe. 

The  restless  and  roving  mind  of  man  is,  however,  often  unsa- 
tisfied with  this  answer.  1  will,  therefore,  add  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, and,  I  hope,  with  that  profound  reverence,  which  all  crea- 
tures owe  to  their  Creator,  and  that  diffidence,  which  becomes  a 
creature  of  yesterday,  that  W  Adam  had  not  fallen,  Christ  would 
not  have  redeemed  mankind  :  for  had  there  been  no  Apostates., 
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tlicre  could  iiave  been  no  Redeemer,  and  no  Redemption.  The 
mercy  of  God,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  of  his  attributes,  and 
the  consummation  of  his  excellence,  would  have  been  unknown 
to  the  universe.  All  the  blessings,  bestowed  on  mankind,  would 
have  been  the  reward  of  the  obedience  oi  Adam,  and  his  posteri- 
ty. But  the  blessings,  bestowed  on  glorified  saints,  are  the  re- 
wards of  the  obedience  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  These  re- 
wards could  not  have  been  given,  had  not  Christ  obeyed :  and 
Christ  could  not  have  obeyed,  had  he  not  become  the  Substitute 
for  sinners,  or  the  Mediator  between  God,  and  apostate  creatures. 
These  rewards,  also,  will  differ  from  those  in  the  former  case^ 
as  the  respective  persons,  who  obeyed,  differed  in  the  excellence 
©f  their  characters,  and  the  value  of  their  obedience. 

Had  Adam  obeyed  ;  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable,  that  the 
original  world  would  have  continued,  and  the  present  Heavens. 
The  new  Earth,  and  the  new  Heavens,  which  will  be  created 
after  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  is  finished,  would  never  have 
been.  No  human  beings  would  have  been  admitted  into  Heaven. 
None  of  that  joy  would  have  been  experienced,  which  now 
springs  up  in  heavenly  minds  over  the  repentance  and  salvation 
of  sinners,  and  which  will  increase  and  brighten  for  ever.  None 
of  those  things,  into  zvhich  Angels  desire  to  look*,  would  have  been 
brought  into  being ;  nor  would  that  glorious  purpose  of  the  crea- 
tion of  all  things,  mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  the  knowledge,  ac- 
quired hy  principalities  and  po~ioers  in  heavenly/  places,  concerning 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  disclosed  in  his  dispensations  to  his 
Churchi,  have  ever  been  accomplished. 

By  the  redemption  of  Christ,  Heaven  as  well  as  Earth,  Angels 
as  well  as  men,  are  materially  changed  from  their  former  circum- 
stances, and  character.  Nay,  the  whole  immense  and  eternal 
kingdom  of  Jehovah,  by  means  of  this  amazing  work,  assumes 
a  new  aspect ;  and  both  Creation  and  Providence,  are  invested 
with  a  new  character.  God  is  seen  by  his  Intelligent  creatures  in 
new  manifestations  of  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness.  Through- 
out never-ending  ages,  virtuous  minds  will  be  enlarged  with 
knowledge,  exalted  in  holiness,  and  improved  in  dignity,  and 

*  See  1  Pet.  i.  12.  t  See  Epb.  ii.  9,  10 
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happiness,  beyond  all,  which  would  have  otherwise  been  proper, 
or  possible;  and  their  affections,  obedience,  and  praise,  become 
more  refined,  and  more  elevated,  in  a  rapid  and  regular  progress. 
The  former  legal  system,  therefore,  of  which  the  primitive  state 
of  Adam  was  a  part,  had  comparatively  no  glory ^  by  reason  of 
fhe  excelling  glory  of  the  system  of  Redemption. 

How  far  these  observations  may  contribute  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inquirer,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  That  the  sys- 
tem of  divine  dispensations  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  be,  widely 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  work  of  Re- 
demption not  taken  place,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged.  I 
will  only  add,  that,  as  tve  are  of  yesterday,  and  consequently 
know  nothing,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  strange,  that  things  of 
this  extent  should  be  so  highy  and  so  vast,  that  zve  cannot  attain 
to  them. 

Should  an  emmet,  from  the  top  of  his  mole-hill,  undertake  to 
survey  the  world  around  him  ;  and  to  descant  on  the  beauty,  or 
deformity  of  the  landscape,  the  suitableness  of  the  soil,  climate;, 
and  accommodations,  for  the  settlement,  health,  husbandry,  and 
commerce,  of  men ;  and  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
some  of  these  things,  and  the  reformation  of  others ;  we  should 
probably  consider  him  as  a  very  imperfect  judge  of  such  subjects ; 
and  smile  both  at  his  presumption,  and  his  philosophy.  With 
respect  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  are  emmets ;  and  take  our  sur- 
veys only  from  the  top  of  a  mole-hill.  When  it  is  considered, 
that  the  consequences  of  this  event  reach  through  eternity,  and 
that  such  wonderful  consequences,  have  already  followed  it,  a 
small  share  of  modesty  will  induce  us  to  confess  our  inability  to 
judge  concerning  it,  and  to  take  the  station  of  humble  learners, 
at  the  feet  of  our  Divine  Instructor,  rather  than  to  ascend  thr. 
chair  of  philosophical  judgment,  and  haughty  decision. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  In  this  difficult  part  of  the  history  of  man.,  we  cannot ,  I 
think,  fail  to  see,  how  superior  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Moral  evil,  into  the  world,  is  to  every  other. 

The  Scriptural  account  is  summarily  this.     Two  beings,  th*: 
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parents  of  mankind,  created  holy,  and  jolaced  by  God  in  a  para- 
dise of  good,  were  deceived,  and  seduced,  by  the  insidious  art 
of  an  evil  and  superior  being,  permitted  for  wise  and  good  pur- 
poses, to  have  access  to  them. 

The  two  principal  schemes  of  philosophy  on  this  subject,  are 
these ; 

First;  That  the  soul  was  created  holy,  and  was  contaminated 
hy  being  united  to  Matter  ^  because  Matter  is  the  seat  of  sin,  and 
poll'ition  : 

Secondly  ;  That  the  soul  was  created  holy,  hut  apostatized  in  ft 
pre-existent  state.  . 

Of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary,  not  to  truth 
only,  but.  to  possibility :  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  any 
being,  except  a  thinking,  voluntary  one,  should  be  the  subject 
of  either  virtue  or  sin. 

On  the  second,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  difficulties  at- 
tend it,  which  attend  the  supposition  of  an  apostasy,  in  the  pre- 
sent state.  The  difficulty  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  fact,  that  man 
apostatized  here,  but,  in  the  fact,  that  he  apostatized  at  all.  Of 
course,  whether  we  suppose  the  apostasy  to  have  taken  place,  in 
this  world,  or  in  another,  the  difficulties,  involved  in  it,  still  re- 
main possessed  of  their  full  strength,  and  without  being,  in  the 
least  degree,  obviated. 

Besides,  that  man  did  pre-exist,  is  a  mere  assumption,  of 
which,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  against  which, 
even  the  light  of  nature  furnishes  strong  probability. 

2dly.  In  this  story,  we  see  the  amazing  evil  of  sin,  manifested  in 
fhe  conduct  of  the  Tempter. 

What  a  disposition  was  that,  which  Avas  exhibited,  in  the  se- 
duction of  our  first  parents  from  their  obedience  ?  From  what, 
a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  did  it  plunge  them  and  their 
posterity.  At  the  same  time,  no  personal  resentment  operated, 
no  revenge  burned  in  his  breast  against  them,  for  between  him 
and  them,  there  had  never  been  a  controversy,  nor  even  a  con- 
nection. They  were  ignorant  that  such  a  being  as  himself  exist- 
ed, and  had  never  done,  nor  wished,  him  any  evil  whatever. 

But  he  envied,  he  hated  their  virtue,  their  happiness,  and  their 
g>rospects.     Under  the  influence  of  these  infernal  feelings,  he  la- 
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boured  to  destroy  them,  and  a  world  with  them ;  and  voluntarily 
entailed  on  countless  millions  of  Intelligent  beings,  sin,  and  wrath, 
and  ruin.  How  vast,  how  wonderful,  how  dreadful,  is  this  ma- 
lice ?  How  hateful  is  he  in  whom  it  resided  ?  Such  is  the  true 
nature  of  all  Sin.     In  degree,  it  may  differ :  in  kind,  it  is  the  same. 

Lot  it  be  here  remembered,  that  every  Tempter  is  employed, 
substantially,  in  the  same  manner.  Every  Tempter,  in  seducing 
a  fellow-creature,  is  influenced  by  sin ;  and  tempts  to  sin.  The 
person  tempted  is  induced  to  disobey  God  ;  to  become  guilty  and 
odious  ;  to  incur  his  anger ;  and  to  expose  himself  to  the  miseries 
of  the  second  death.  What  a  dreadful  employment  is  this !  Yet 
how  common?  how  evidently  universal!  No  language  seems 
sufficiently  forcible  to  describe  the  turpitude  of  a  murderer,  or  a 
traitor.  But  how  guiltless  does  the  murder  of  the  body  seem, 
when  compared  with  the  murder  of  the  soul !  What  treachery 
can  be  named  with  that,  which  cheats  an  immortal  being  out  of 
heaven,  and  deceives  him  into  hell? 

Nor  is  the  mode,  in  which  temptations  are  usually  conducted, 
any  other,  than  that  recited  in  the  text.  In  every  temptation,  the 
truth  of  God  is  denied  ;  his  wisdom  or  goodness  questioned ;  his 
conduct  exhibited  as  strange,  and  his  commands  as  unreasonable. 
Obedience  is  always  represented  as  exposed  to  disadvantages ; 
and  sin,  as  the  true  road  to  real  and  exquisite  enjoyment. 
Jealousy  is  thus  naturally  kindled ;  discontent  excited  ;  and  the 
man  induced  to  repine  at  his  lot,  to  murmur,  in  thought  at  least, 
against  his  Maker,  and  to  covet  and  seek  forbidden  enjoyments. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  flattered  perpetually  with  the 
hope  of  safety  in  sin  ;  is  taught  to  expect  exemption  from  punish- 
ment ;  and  is  boldly  informed,  that  it  shall  not  surely  die.  Thou- 
sands and  millions  of  times  has  this  story  been  told  ;  and  repeat- 
ed through  every  age,  from  the  apostasy  to  the  present  hour. 
Thousands  and  millions,  also,  of  foolish  and  unhappy  wretches 
listen  to  the  tale,  because  it  is  loved ;  and  receive  it  on  a  tenth 
part  of  the  evidence,  which  they  would  demand,  to  enforce  on 
their  minds,  a  single  truth,  or  a  single  duty :  or  rather,  they  re- 
ceive it  first;  and  wait  for  the  evidence,  till  some  future  time. 
Eve  is  often  censured  for  yielding  to  a  tempter,  of  finished  cunning. 
How  many  of  her  descendants  yield  to  fools  and  blockheads,  to 
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gross  and  blundering  solicitations  ;  unfurnished  with  even  a  plau- 
sible pretence,  or  that  miserable  consolation  to  sinners,  an  apology 
lor  the  compliance.  Let  no  one  cast  the  first  stone  at  our  com- 
mon Parent,  who  is  not  conscious  that  he  himself  has  not  sinned 
in  the  same  manner. 

3dly.  JVe  learn  from  this  story,  that  the  only  time  of  successful 
resistance  to  temptation,  is  the  moment,  when  it  is  presented. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  had  our  first  parents  promptly 
refused  to  listen,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  escaped  the 
snare.  What  is  true  of  them,  is  true  of  all  their  posterity.  The 
very  act  of  deliberating,  results  from  want  of  sufficient  faith  in 
GoD,  and  sufficient  firmness  in  our  duty.  In  our  deliberations, 
also,  we  are  exposed  to  many  dangers.  We  are  ignorant,  yet  be- 
lieve ourselves  knowing ;  foolish,  yet  are  vain  of  our  wisdom  ; 
weak,  yet  are  always  ready  to  confide  in  our  strength.  Hence  we 
form  false  conclusions  from  miserable  premises :  yet  we  think 
both  the  premises  and  conclusions  sound,  because  they  are  de- 
vised by  such  sagacious  beings,  as  ourselves.  In  our  love  to  sin^ 
we  have  an  enemy  within  us,  of  whose  presence,  or  even  exis- 
tence, we  are  usually  not  aware,  ever  ready  to  aid  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy  without.  From  our  ignorance,  we  are  easily  perplex- 
ed ;  from  our  vanity,  easily  flattered  ;  and  from  both,  easily  over- 
come. Of  our  perplexity,  every  tempter  takes  advantage,  while 
he  covers  the  hook  with  a  bait  for  our  vanity.  The  more  we  rea- 
son, the  more  we  plunge  ourselves  into  difficulties  ;  and  the  less 
hope  do  we  find  of  an  escape.  The  longer  the  assault  continues, 
the  more  feeble,  embarrassed,  and  irresolute  do  we  become  ;  and 
the  more  bold,  powerful,  and  assured,  our  seducer  :  till,  at  length, 
that  resolution  and  understanding,  which  at  first  would  have  gain- 
ed an  easy  and  certain  victory,  become  an  unresisting  prey. 
Resist  then  the  Devil,  resist  every  tempter,  at  first ;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solicitation  ;  and  he  imll  flee  from  you. 

4thly.  We  are  also  taught  by  this  passage  of  Scripture,  that  the 
ultimate  safety  of  mankind,  when  they  are  tempted,  lies  in  God  only. 

Had  Eve  sought  the  protection  of  God,  when  she  was  assailed 
by  the  Adversary  ;  she  had  never  fallen.  Had  she  remembered 
the  character  of  God  ;  she  had  never  believed  the  declarations  of 
the  Tempter.     Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy,  no  suspicion,  of 
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♦he  divine  Wisdom  and  goodness  ;  she  had,  in  all  probability,  kept 
her  happy  state. 

The  same  dangers  attend  all  her  descendants.  If  we  wish  to 
overcome,  or  escape,  temptations  ;  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
remember  the  presence,  and  acknowledge  the  character,  of  God  ; 
that  we  distrust  in  no  degree  his  sincerity,  or  kindness  ;  and  that 
we  go  directly  to  him  for  the  succour,  which  we  need.  The 
closing  petition  in  the  prayer,  taught  by  Christ  to  his  disciples, 
is,  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  that  is, 
Suffer  us  not  to  be  led  into  temptation  ;  but,  should  this  danger  be- 
tide us  at  any  time,  deliver  us  from  the  evil  to  which  we  shall  be 
then  exposed.  Of  six  petitions  only,  of  which  this  prayer  con- 
sists ;  a  prayer,  taught  by  him,  who  knew  all  the  dangers  and 
necessities  of  man  ;  this  is  one.  So  necessary  did  he  determine 
this  assistance  and  guardianship  to  be  ;  and  so  necessary  our 
continual  prayer,  that  it  might  be  aflbrded. 

In  the  first  temptation,  we  see  the  doctrine  strongly  illustrated. 
Here  no  prayer  ascended  for  aid.  Here,  therefore,  no  aid  was 
given ;  and  here,  left  to  themselves,  the  miserable  victims  were 
of  course  destroyed.  Let  us,  then,  learn  wisdom,  both  from  their 
example  and  their  end.  Let  us  avoid  the  one,  that  we  may  es- 
cape the  other.  For  protection  from  tempters,  and  temptations, 
both  within  us  and  without  us,  let  our  prayers  unceasingly  rise 
with  fervent  repetition.  Especially,  when  the  Serpent  approaches, 
when  the  charm  is  about  to  begin ;  and  when  his  mouth  is  ready 
to  open  and  swallow  us  up,  let  our  cries  for  help  ascend  to  Hea- 
ven, that  He,  who  is  swift  to  hear,  and  always  prepared  to  pity 
and  relieve,  may  mercifully  extend  his  arm,  and  snatch  us  from 
the  jaws  of  destruction. 
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And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done 
this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of 
the  field :  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go  ;  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat 
all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.  Unto  the  woman  he 
said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrozo  and  thy  conception  :  in 
sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children^  and  thy  desire  shall  be 
to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  ride  over  thee.  And  unto  Adam 
he  said.  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife, 
and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it  ^  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life  :  Thorns 
also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat 
the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou 
taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt   thou  return. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  length  the  temptation  of 
our  first  parents,  and  their  consequent  fall  from  holiness,  and 
from  the  favour  of  God.  The  next  subject,  which,  in  a  system 
of  theology,  invites  our  attention,  is  the  sentence  rcihich  followed 
ih'ir  transgression. 
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This  sentence  is  contained  in  the  Text,  and  naturally  divides 
itself,  for  our  consideration,  into  three  parts  : 

I.  The  Sentence  pronounced  on  the  Tempter  : 

II.  That  pronounced  on  the  Woman:  and, 

III.  Thai  pronounced  on  the  Man. 

The  order,  in  which  this  subject  is  exhibited  to  us,  is  the  same, 
which  existed  in  the  Temptation  itself,  and  in  the  transgression 
also.  The  Serpent  first  sinned  in  tempting  the  Woman ;  the 
Woman  sinned  next,  in  yielding  to  his  solicitations,  and  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  the  Man,  last  in  yielding  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  Woman. 

On  the  sentence,  as  here  pronounced,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, generally,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of 
the  Law.  Nor  is  it  to  be  considered,  as  in  fact  involving  the 
whole  of  the  sentence,  contained  in  the  law.  That  sentence 
seems  to  have  been  left  by  God  as  it  was  originally  denounced ; 
and  nothing  more  to  have  been  now  intended  as  a  threatening, 
except  to  disclose  to  our  first  parents  various  evils,  attendant  on 
the  state  of  guilt  and  degradation,  to  which  they  had  reduced 
themselves,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  mortal  condition,  in  which 
they  were  now  finally  fixed.  On  the  Serpent,  indeed,  a  sentence 
new,  and  before  undisclosed,  was  declared.  The  evils,  which 
he  was  to  suffer,  in  consequence  of  this  sin,  were  announced: 
while  in  the  same  threatening  was  included,  also,  a  promise  of 
great  and  singular  benefits  to  those,  whom  he  had  most  wicked- 
ly seduced. 

The  original  threatening  of  the  Law,  or  Covenant,  under 
which  our  first  parents  were  placed,  involved  all  the  evils,  which 
they  and  their  posterity  were  ever  to  suffer.  The  sentence, 
now  passed  on  the  transgressors,  unfolded,  particularly,  several 
distresses,  which  they  were  hereafter  to  experience  under  this 
original  threatening;  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  them  witii 
consolations  of  high  importance. 

\,  The  Sentence,  passed  on  the  Serpent,  claims  a  two-fold  consi- 
deration ;  m  its  literal  meaning,  and  in  its  principal  meaning. 

In  the  literal  meaning  of  this  denunciation,  the  Serpent  is  curs- 
ed beyond  all  other  beasts,  is  doomed  to  creep  on  the  ground,  and 
'0  eat  du^t  all  the   days  of  his  life.     Perpetual  war,  it  is  de 
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rlared,  shall  exist  between  his  seed  and  that  of  the  fVoman;  in 
which  he  shall  bruise  the  heel  of  his  adversary  ;  while  his  adver- 
sary shall  bruise  his  head. 

This,  which  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  is,  I  acknowledge,  rather  an  application  of  it  to  the  lite- 
ral serpent.  The  language,  in  which  it  is  explained,  is,  f  think, 
plainly  figurative  ;  and  involves,  generally,  a  state  of  peculiar 
degradation  and  suffering.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  I  appre- 
hend justly,  that  the  original  condition  of  the  Serpent,  as  an  ani- 
mal, was  superior  and  distinguished.  Ancient  opinions  consi- 
dered the  serpent  as  winged,  beautiful  and  privileged,  above  other 
animals.  If  these  opinions  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be 
easily  seen,  that  the  degradation  was  remarkable,  and  altogether 
calculated  to  convince  our  first  parents  of  the  miserable  tendency 
and  influence  of  transgression.  In  every  view,  the  condition 
specified,  is  a  condition  deeply  degraded,  and  suited,  obviously, 
to  show  the  proper  effect  of  sin  on  all  the  instruments,  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  Whatever  the  serpent  lost,  as  well  as  what- 
ever he  suffered,  was  an  infliction,  properly  evincing  the  hatred 
of  God  to  every  thing,  concerned  in  the  seduction  of  mankind; 
and  to  show  to  their  progenitors,  in  immediate  consequence,  both 
the  evil  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  and  the  certainty  of  their 
future  punishment. 

The  enmity,  which  was  announced,  and  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  woman  generally,  that  is,  mankind,  and 
the  seed  of  the  Serpent,  has  been  a  source  of  innumerable  evils 
to  the  Serpent.  Animals  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  peculiarly 
hated  and  hunted,  peculiarly  attacked  and  destroyed,  from  the  be- 
ginning. Even  the  harmless  ones  do  not  escape.  A  war  of  ex- 
termination has  plainly  been  declared  against  them,  and  carried 
on  through  all  generations  with  unrelaxing  and  unceasing  ani- 
mosity. In  consequence  of  this  hostility,  millions  of  them  have 
probably  perished,  which  otherwise  might  have  continued  through 
the  date,  allotted  by  Providence  to  their  being.  In  the  mean 
time,  not  a  small  number  of  the  human  race  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  enmity  of  these  venomous  beings ;  and  have  usually  beeH 
wounded  in  the  very  part  of  thn  Body,  mentioned  in  thi'^  predic- 
tion. 
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The  ])i"incipal  meaning  of  this  sentence,  or  its  application  to 
the  allegorical  Serpent,  the  real  Tempter,  is,  however,  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance,  and  has  a  totally  superior  claim  to  om- 
attention. 

The  Tempter  and  the  Woman  were,  in  the  transgression,  united 
together  as  rebels  against  their  Creator.  In  the  eye  of  the 
Tempter,  this  union  was  begun,  only  to  be  strengthened,  and 
perpetuated.  He  had  once  sinned  and  was  finally  rejected  by 
God.  He,  therefore,  naturally,  and  in  a  sense  necessarily,  con- 
cluded, that  rebellious  men  would  be  rejected  also.  No  event 
had  hitherto  happened  in  the  Universe,  which,  to  the  view  of  a 
created  being,  rendered  it  possible  for  a  rebel  against  his  Maker 
to  be  restored.  Satan,  therefore,  of  necessity  concluded,  that 
sinning  man  would  never  be  restored  ;  and  that  God,  who  had 
created  man  holy,  and  destined  him  to  endless  enjoyment,  would 
be  wholly  disappointed  of  his  own  favourite  designs.  At  the 
same  time,  he  confidently  saw  the  whole  race  added  to  his  own 
kingdom,  and  the  regions  of  sin  and  misery  enlarged,  and  peo- 
pled, by  the  inhabitants  of  another  ruined  world. 

But  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  solemnly  informed,  that  a 
part,  at  least,  of  his  expectations  would  perish.  Man,  he  was 
here  told,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  still  his  enemy,  throughout 
succeeding  ages ;  and  himself,  on  the  other,  be  made  to  sufier 
new  and  unknown,  yet  very  alarming,  evils,  from  a  descendant. 
or  descendants,  of  this  very  woman,  whom  he  had  beguiled  into 
sin.  His  head,  the  chief,  the  vital,  the  percipient,  part  of  him- 
self wa*  to  be  bruised,  or  crushed,  by  some  one,  or  other,  of  the 
progeny  of  those,  whom  he  had  ensnared.  That  he  understood 
the  real  and  full  import  of  this  threatening,  cannot  be  supposed : 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  he  could  not  but  perceive  some  very  great 
and  alarming  punishment  to  be  in  store  for  his  new  and  flagrant 
guilt.  Thus  all  his  hopes,  like  those  of  every  hypocrite,  were 
blasted  in  a  moment ;  and  were  changed  into  that  painful  sus- 
pense, and  constant  alarm,  \vhich  are  always  more  dreadful  than 
any  misery,  except  final  and  eternal  woe. 

From  the  actual  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  and  the  comments 
of  the  Scriptural  writers  on  the  threatening  contained  in  it,  we 
are  able  to  determine  its  full  import  with  precision  and  certainty. 
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The  seed  of  the  Womati,  we,  know,  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ; 
the  Son  of  God,  and  tiie  Redeemer  of  mankind.  We  are  ex- 
pressly taught,  that  he,  although  by  the  instigation  of  the  original 
Tempter  nailed  to  the  Cross  and  bruised  thus  in  his  heel,  his  in- 
ferior part,  his  flesh,  yet  triumphed,  and  made  an  open  shezo  of 
principalities  and  powers  in  his  Crucifixion,  and  thoroughly  led 
captivity  captive,  after  he  had  effectually,  spoiled  them  of  all  their 
glory.  In  this  great  event,  he  not  only  vanquished  Death,  but  de- 
stroyed also  him  that  had  the  power  of  Death  ;  that  is,  the  Devil. 

In  this  great  event,  he  disappointed,  and  ruined,  all  the  hopes 
and  designs  of  this  proud  and  malicious  spirit.  His  future  lot  he 
rendered  far  more  shameful  and  wretched  than  before ;  lowered 
his  pride  for  ever  in  the  dust ;  turned  his  malevolence  backward 
on  himself;  mortified  his  envy  anew,  and  inexpressibly;  and 
made  the  race,  whom  he  had  seduced,  the  instruments  of  com- 
pleting his  degradation,  and  ruin. 

From  Man,  that  is,  from  penitent,  returning,  and  reformed  man, 
this  divine  person  took  away  the  siing  of  the  threatened  Death  ^ 
and  chiefly,  the  Death  itself,  which  was  threatened.  The  grave 
he  opened  anew,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  its  captives  to  him- 
self. For  all  those  of  this  numerous  race,  who  are  willing  to 
confide  in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  he  opened  the  gates  of  immor- 
tality ;  of  a  new  and  far  more  glorious  immortality  than  that 
which  they  had  lost.  He  purchased  for  them  the  sanctification 
of  the  Soul,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  an  inheritance  unde- 
filed  and  eternal  among  the  very  Angels,  to  whose  rank  and  cha- 
racter Eve,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  expected  to  arise. 
They  indeed,  in  a  manner,  however,  far  different  from  that  which 
was  in  the  Tempter's  thoughts,  will  become  as  Gods,  or  Angels ; 
as  the  same  Saviour  has  informed  us  ;  and  will,  together  with  them, 
receive  felicity  in  a.  Body,  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  Body, 
and  inconceivably  superior  to  the  refined  dust  which  composed 
the  forms  of  our  first  parents.  In  a  state,  perfectly  sanctified  and 
cleansed,  they  will  enjoy  a  happiness,  ennobled  and  expanded  be- 
yond all  that  heaven  itself  imagined,  before  the  Mediation  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  a  happiness,  suited  to  reward  his  infinitely  meritori- 
ous obedience  in  the  work  of  Redemption.  Thus  the  sum  of 
happiness  to  the  universe,  will  be  undoubtedly  increased,  and  to 
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an  immense  extent,  by  the  very  means  which  this  haughty,  ma- 
lignant Spirit  employed  for  its  destruction. 

The  Character,  the  station,  the  residence,  the  employments,  the 
honour,  and  the  happiness,  of  Man  will  be  wonderfully  exalted  ; 
the  exhibitions  of  the  divine  glory  will  be  supremely  enhanced ; 
and  the  Mercy  of  God,  before  unknown  and  unimagined,  will  be 
displayed  with  infinite  and  eternal  splendour.  God,  in  the  new% 
peculiar,  and  most  endearing  relations  of  Father,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifcr,  far  more  intimate  and  affecting  than  those  of  Creator, 
and  Ruler,  will  be  more  nearly  united  to  his  Intelligent  creatures  ; 
and  will  be  seen  in  more  venerable  and  lovely  exhibitions  of  his 
supreme  excellence:  while  the  themes  of  contemplation,  grati- 
tude, and  praise,  will  be  far  more  noble  and  interesting  than 
could  have  been  proper  or  possible,  had  not  our  first  Parents  lost 
their  primitive  station  and  happiness.  Thus  the  Providence  of 
God  will  wear  a  new  and  more  glorious  aspect ;  the  divine  king- 
dom assume  a  splendour  and  importance  before  unknown ;  and 
the  Universe  become  a  different,  and  incomparably  more  exalt- 
ed scene  of  being. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Tempter  himself,  at  the  close  of  this 
earthly  system,  when  all  his  wickedness  shall  have  been  acted, 
and  all  his  wiles  exhausted,  will,  together  with  his  debased  and 
wretched  companions,  be  consigned  to  everlasting  chains,  to  total 
disappointment,  to  extreme  humiliation,  to  eternal  darkness,  and 
to  woe  and  despair,  endless  and  inexpressible. 

II.  The  sentence  pronounced  on  the  Woman,  next  demands  our 
attention. 

This  consisted  of  two  parts ;  The  pain  and  sorrow,  which  were 
to  attend  her  in  bearing  and  bringing  forth  children;  and  her  sub- 
jection to  her  husband.  Neither  of  these  would  have  had  any  be- 
ing, had  she  resisted  the  temptation.  She  would  have  been  a 
mother;  but  without  pain  and  anguish  :  and  she  would  have  been 
a  wife ;  but  without  any  humiliating  inferiority  to  her  husband. 

Now  her  state  in  both  respects  was  entirely  changed.  Her 
life  hecAme  full  of  sorrow,  and  largely  acquainted  with  grief;  and 
a  great  proportion  of  all  her  sufferings  were  to  arise  from  these 
peculiar  sources. 

III.  The  sentence  on  the  Man  is  the  last  proposed  subject  of  con- 
sideration. 
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This  consists  of  four  distinct  parts  ;  Toil,  Sorrorv,  HumiliaCwn^ 
and  Death. 

In  the  original  state  of  Man,  he  laboured,  but  without  toil. 
The  Earth  brought  forth  its  fruits  spontaneously,  and  abundant- 
ly; and  su])plied  him  with  food,  without  any  necessary  care  or 
exertions  of  his  own.  He  was  formed  to  industry,  that  he  might 
be  useful,  and  of  course  dignified  and  virtuous  ;  and  not  merely 
bhat  he  might  eat.  His  faculties,  also,  were  firm,  and  undecay- 
ing,  unsusceptible  of  weariness,  and  incapable  of  suffering.  His 
labour  was,  therefore,  voluntary  and  delightful ;  a  privilege,  and 
not  a  calamity.  The  sources  of  sorrow,  also,  were  not  then  open- 
ed ;  and  man  had  not  learned  to  drink  of  its  bitter  streams. 
Fear,  scorn,  disease,  bereavement,  and  all  the  moral  causes  of 
distress,  were  not  yet  appendages  of  this  new  world.  Intempe- 
rance, sloth,  impurity,  falsehood,  treachery,  broken  friendship, 
and  iron-handed  oppression,  together  with  a  long  train  of  their 
miserable  companions,  were  yet  strangers  to  Man. 

His  station,  as  well  as  his  character,  was,  in  the  mean  time, 
noble  and  dignified.  Angels  did  not  disdain  to  own,  and  con- 
verse with  him,  as  their  friend  and  fellow-servant.  All  his  views, 
pursuits,  wishes,  and  employments,  were  refined  and  elevated ; 
and  were  suited  to  the  immortal  life,  and  unspotted  holiness,  in 
which  he  was  created. 

Death,  the  offspring  of  Sin,  had  hitherto  been  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  the  great  kingdom  of  God.  All  his  creatures,  and  Man 
as  truly  as  any  of  them,  were  possessed  of  life  literally  endless  ; 
and  looked  forward  through  the  perpetual  succession  of  ages 
without  anxiety,  and  without  fear. 

In  all  these  great  particulars,  Man  was  now  destined  to  a  to- 
tal change  of  being.  He  was  condemned  to  hard  and  painful 
toil ;  to  a  course  of  life,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  changes 
were  merely  varieties  of  suffering;  to  a  degradation  from  all 
his  honours  and  hopes ;  to  a  state  of  deep  humiliation ;  and  to 
Death  as  the  end  of  his  earthly  being,  accompanied  with  a  train 
of  the  most  affecting  distresses  and  horrors.  In  this  toil,  these 
afflictions,  this  degradation,  and  this  melancholy  end,  both  sexes 
shared  in  most  respects  alike.  Both  were  henceforth  sinful ; 
both  were  degraded  ;  both  were  unhappy  ;  both  were  mortal. 
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A  question  of  no  small  importance  in  Theology,  and  often 
canvassed  by  Divines,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  will  very  na- 
turally be  asked,  in  this  place;  viz.  What  zoas  the  extent  of  the 
curse,  or  original  penalty,  threatened  in  the  Covenant,  made  with 
Adam  ? 

That  temporal  death  was  threatened  in  this  sentence,  will  not 
be  questioned.  In  my  own  opinion.  Spiritual  Death,  and  Eter- 
nal Death,  were  also  included. 

That  Eternal  death  constituted  a  part  of  this  sentence,  appears 
to  me  evident,  because  in  the 

1st.  place,  Adam  ivas  plainly  threatened  with  the  loss  of  im- 
mortal life. 

Whatever  else  was  contained  in  the  threatening,  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  Eter- 
nal death  was  threatened ;  or  Annihilation ;  or  temporal  death, 
followed  by  eternal  happiness.  The  last  will  not  be  pretended. 
The  second,  viz.  Annihilation,  could  not  be  threatened,  because 
it  was  certainly  no  part  of  the  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
Man.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  is  the  true  and 
only  scheme  of  this  part  of  the  Scriptures,  because  these  three 
are  the  only  possible  interpretations  of  the  passage. 

2dly.  In  the  sentence,  a  direct  promise  is  made  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ ;  as  the  remedy  for  the  curse,  which  is.  here  de- 
nounced. 

But  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  not  a  remedy  for  that  part 
of  the  curse,  which  denounced  temporal  death,  as  the  reward  of 
the  apostasy.  Men  still  die  ;  Adam  died  ;  notwithstanding  the 
Redemption  of  Christ.  The  remedy,  therefore,  mentioned  in 
the  sentence,  did  not  refer  to  any  thing  contained  in  it,  if  tem- 
poral death  was  all  which  it  contained.  On  the  contrary,  it  re- 
ferred to  something,  of  which  Adam  had  heard,  and  at  the  time, 
knew  nothing.  Yet  it  is  plain,  that  both  he  and  his  wife,  in 
some  good  measure,  knew  the  import  of  the  remedy  :  for  he,  im- 
mediately after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  called  his  Wife 
Eve,  or  Chavoh,  because  she  was  the  Mother  of  all  living  ;  that  is, 
of  all,  who  should  live  for  ever,  by  means  of  the  seed  of  the  Wo- 
Tnan:  and  she,  at  the  birth  of  Cain,  says,  I  have  gotten  a  Man, 
fhe  Lord  i  that  is,  the  promised  Lord,  or  seed,  who  was  to  bruise 
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the  SerpenCs  head.  As,  then,  they  knew  what  wa.s  meant  by  the 
remedy  ;  so  I  think  it  clear,  that  they  knew  what  the  curse  in- 
tended ;  and  this,  according  to  the  view  of  the  subject  here  pre- 
sented, can  be  no  other  than  eternal  death. 

That  they  understood,  in  some  good  measure,  the  meaning  of 
both  the  remedy  and  the  cur.se,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  they  became  penitents,  and  were  accepted  of  God.  There 
can  be  no  repentance,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  acceptance. 
Despair,  here,  is  the  only  predominant  emotion  ;  and  with  des- 
pair, repentance  cannot,  in  the  physical  sense,  co-exist.  With- 
out an  atonement  repentance  cannot  be  accepted.  As  an  atone- 
ment was  here  promised,  I  cannot  see  how  the  repentance  of 
our  first  parents  could  be  accepted,  or  ofTcrcd,  unless  with  a  di- 
rect reference,  in  their  minds,  to  that  atonement,  as  the  ground 
of  their  acceptance. 

3dly.  The  Apostle  Paul  appears  to  me  to  have  settled  this  point, 
in  the  fifth  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans*. 

As  I  cannot  comment,  at  this  time,  on  the  passage  at  large;  I 
shall  refer  you  only  to  a  single  verse,  which  appears  to  me,  in 
this  respect,  a  summary  of  the  whole.  In  verse  sixteenth,  !.e  says, 
And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judg- 
ment was  hy  one  to  coyxdemnation ;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many 
offences  unto  justification.  The  judgment,  here  mentioned,  is. 
unquestionably,  the  judgment  originally  passed  on  the  one  that 
sinned  ;  viz.  Adam,  and,  subsequently,  on  all  others,  who  have 
■tinned  after  him.  This  is  said  to  have  been  unto  condemna- 
tion ;  a  condemnation,  from  which  we  are  delivered  by  the  justifi- 
;":ation  specified,  and  styled,  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  the  justi- 
fication of  life.  By  this  justification  we  are  delivered  from  eter- 
iial  death.  Of  course,  this  is  the  death,  to  which  we,  and  Adam  be- 
fore us,  were  condemned  by  the  judgment  mentioned  in  this 
passage. 

•Ithly.  The  death,  which  reroards  sin,  in  fact,  and  which  would 
have  rewarded  the  sin  of  Adam,  if  Christ  had  not  become  a  Me- 
diator, and  he  a  penitent,  is  eternal  death. 

The  l.r'tf'  import  rf  the  threatening  is,  I  think,  certainly  loarned 
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from  its  execnlion.  But  this  is  an  infliction  of  eternal  death. 
The  consequence  is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  our  first  parents  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly possessed  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence.  I  con- 
sider them  as  only  informed  of  the  general  import ;  and  as  being 
taught,  that  they  were  to  suffer,  if  disobedient,  the  perpetual 
loss  of  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  to  undergo  the  mani- 
festations of  his  anger  throughout  their  future  existence.  To 
this  they  were  able  to  come  as  near  in  their  views,  as  they  could 
to  adequate  conceptions  of  temporal  death. 

That  spiritual  death  was  also  threatened  in  this  sentence,  ap- 
pears to  me  sufficiently  evident  for  the  reasons,  to  be  alleged, 
after  I  shall  have  mentioned  the  chief  objection,  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  informed,  has  been  made  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this  :  Spi- 
ritual Death  is  the  veri/  state  which  Sinners,  as  such,  love  ;  the 
prime  object  of  their  choice :  and  what  especially  constitutes 
them  sinners.     To  this  I  answer, 

1st.  Spiritual  Death  ought,  in  relation  to  this  question,  to  be 
r.onsidered  as  threatened  to  Adam,  and  not  as  threatentd  to  those 
who  were  already  sinners. 

Spiritual  Death,  or  habitual  and  immoveable  sin,  in  the  view  of 
Adam,  a  holy,  spotless  being,  and  hating  wholly  every  sin,  might, 
f  think,  be  regarded,  not  only  as  not  chosen,  or  loved,  by  him, 
but  as  an  object  of  supreme  dread  and  horror.  Let  it  be,  for  a 
moment  only,  considered,  how  such  a  being  must  feel,  under  a 
sense  of  losing  his  holy  character  for  ever,  and  of  being  confirm- 
ed, beyond  recal,  in  a  perpetual  hatred  of  God,  and  a  perpetual 
love  and  practice  of  sin  ;  and  I  believe  all  serious  persons  will 
agree,  that  this  debased,  odious,  and  contemptible  character 
must  appear  to  him  an  evil  literally  infinite.  To  sin,  once,  was  to 
him  an  object  of  horror ;  but  to  be  consigned  for  that  sin  to  habitu- 
al and  eternal  rebellion  and  iniquity,  and  to  become  thus  for  ever 
hateful,  vile,  and  despicable,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  loss, 
and  on  the  other,  a  suffering,  dreadful  beyond  all  conception,  ex- 
cept that  of  experience.  It  was,  therefore,  capable  of  being  the 
subject  of  threatening,  or  penalty ;  and  that  to  any  supposable 
fiejiree. 
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'2dly.  Spirilual  Death  is  plainly  the  chief  evil,  which  is,  or  per- 
haps can  be,  sajf'ercd  by  guilty  beings. 

Perpetual  and  habitual  sin,  or  that  depraved  state  of  soul, 
which  operates  only  in  sinful  actions,  is  an  evil,  greater,  if  con- 
.sidcred  only  as  mere  sulTorin^:^,  than,  perhaps,  all  others. 

It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  source  of  all  the  opposition,  or 
rather  is  itself  all  the  opposition,  of  the  Soul  to  God;  the  aliena- 
tion from  God;  consciousness  of  his  disapprobation  and  wrath: 
fear  of  his  vengeance  ;  and  that  miserable  murmuring  and  repin- 
ing against  his  government  and  dispensations,  which  is  felt  by 
every  sinful  being. 

It  is,  also,  the  source  of  the  hatred,  malevolence,  envy,  revenge, 
deceit,  violence,  and  injustice,  which  so  universally  and  dreadfully 
distress,  and  destroy,  Intelligent  creatures,  in  the  present  world  ; 
and  in  every  world,  where  these  dispositions  prevail.  It  also 
cuts  up  by  the  roots,  all  inclination  in  rational  beings  to  befriend 
each  other ;  and  prompts  them  to  become,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  means  of  each  others  misery. 

Finally,  the  several  emotions  of  the  soul,  in  this  stale,  are  iu 
themselves  misery.  This  will  readily  be  acknowledged  con- 
cerning many  of  these  emotions.  It  is  true  of  them  universally. 
If  we  suppose  them  to  be  increased  to  a  given  degree,  and  to 
rage  without  gratification,  nothing  more  is,  or  can  be,  necessary 
to  complete  the  misery  of  a  creature.  Is  not  envy  alone  suffi- 
cient to  make  wretchedness  complete  ?  Is  not  murmuring  against 
God  ?  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  being  perfectly,  and  eternal- 
ly, hateful  and  despicable  ?  Is  not  any  vehement  and  ungrati- 
fied  desire ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  that  desire  is  felt  to  be  unlaw- 
ful, base,  and  vile  ?  Consider  all  such  affections  as  invariable 
and  endless ;  and,  what  they  are  clearly  known  to  be,  most  un- 
worthy and  abominable ;  and  so  inwrought  into  the  Soul,  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  but  by  annihilation ;  and,  I 
think,  you  will  acknowledge  readily,  that  a  more  perfect  curse 
cannot  be  named. 

3dly.  The  things  which,  in  various  places,  are  said  in  the 
Scriptures,  concerning  the  state  of  damnation,  in  which  this  pen- 
alty is  actually  inflicted,  seem  fully  to  imply,  that  spiritual  Death 
is  a  part  of  the  curse. 
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In  the  first  Chapter  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  that  is,  Christ,  iu 
denouncing  the  same  curse  against  the  impenitent,  particularly 
under  the  Gospel,  closes  the  threatenings  with  this  remarkable 
declaration  :  Therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own 
Viay,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices. 

In  this  passage,  the  curse  may  be  said  to  be  repeated,  and  ex- 
plained :  and  here,  one  part  of  the  explanation  is,  that  the  im- 
penitent shall  be  filled  with  their  devices.  The  devices  of  a  man 
are  his  aims,  pursuits,  and  plans,  in  which  his  affections  are  all 
exerted.  With  these,  and  all  of  them,  the  very  pursuits  and 
plans,  which  are  their  own ;  that  is,  which  have  in  this  life  been 
their  own ;  Christ  declares,  the  impenitent  shall  not  only  be 
afflicted,  hut  filled.  Thus  also,  Solomon  say  a,  The  Backslider  in 
heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways  ;  and  the  good  man  from 
himself  j  that  is,  from  his  own  mind,  affections  and  character ; 
from  the  remembrance  of  what  he  was,  and  the  consciousness  of 
what  he  is  ;  the  wicked  and  the  good  man  shall  either  suffer  or 
enjoy,  hereafter,  in  an  eminent  manner. 

Again,  Wisdom,  or  Christ,  addressing  himself  to  sinners,  in 
the  eighth  Chapter,  says.  All  they  that  hate  me,  love  Death,  It 
can  hardly  be  said,  that  Sinners  love  either  temporal  or  eternal 
Death,  considered  as  mere  suffering  ;  but  that  they  love  spiritual 
Death  is  unquestionable.  But  the  Death,  here  loved,  is,  I  think, 
clearly  the  Death  beyond  the  grave. 

The  fact  is  also  undoubted,  that  the  damned  are  not  only 
unhappy,  but  wicked.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  they  are  thus 
jiidicially ;  that  they  are  given  over  by  God  to  this  character 
in  the  same  manner,  as  persons  are  judicially  given  up  to 
blindness,  hardness  of  heart,  and  final  ruin,  in  the  present  world. 
It  will  also,  I  presume,  be  readily  conceded,  that  their  misery  will 
in  a  great  measure,  arise  from  their  own  sinful  affections  and  pur- 
suits, and  those  of  their  companions  in  woe.  These  facts  ap- 
pear to  be  a  comment  on  the  curse  of  the  Law,  and  to  explaifi 
to  us  in  this  particular  its  true  import. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  TTiis  subject  affords  strong  proof  of  the  divine  Origin  of 
the  Scriptures, 
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The  manner,  in  which  the  declarations  in  this  sentence  have 
been  already  fulfilled,  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  history,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  a  history  of 
vast  comprehension,  and  involving  a  great  proportion  of  all  the 
things  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  a  history,  probably  more  ob- 
jected toby  Infidels  than  any  other  found  in  Revelation. 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  on  the  Serpent,  literally/  under- 
stood, there  cannot  be  a  question.  A  hostility,  totally  singular, 
has  always  existed  between  him  and  mankind ;  and  a  war  has 
always  been  carried  on  with  peculiar  enmity.  To  destroy  this 
animal,  has  been  a  settled  pursuit  in  the  heart  of  man,  through 
every  age  and  every  country.  The  manner,  in  which  this  de- 
struction has  been  accomplished,  has  also  been  continually  that, 
which  is  here  predicted  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  destruction  has 
been  in  a  sense  without  bounds.  It  has  not  been  originated  by 
a  spirit  of  self-defence,  but  of  hatred.  It  has  been  a  war  of  the 
kind,  which  the  Romans  describe  as  carried  on  ad  internecionem ; 
or  to  the  final  destruction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants. 
The  cause  of  this  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  conviction  and 
contrivance.  Serpents  are  certainly  far  less  mischievous  to  man- 
kind than  many  other  animals,  which,  yet,  are  not  thus  hunted 
and  destroyed.  Their  shape  is  such,  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance, as  in  other  cases  is  regarded  not  only  without  disgust,  but 
with  pleasure.  Yet  the  sight  of  a  serpent  is  instantly  produc- 
tive of  a  dread,  a  horror,  a  chill,  totally  singular,  and  extending 
to  all  the  race  of  Adam.  An  enmity  innate  and  irremoveable  ex- 
ists between  us  and  them,  felt  even  at  the  mention  of  the  name, 
and  strongly  and  proverbially  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms.  Even  those  serpents,  which  are  known  to  be  harmless, 
are,  like  the  rest,  hated  in  the  same  manner,  seen  with  the  same 
horror,  and  killed  with  the  same  eagerness.  How  striking  an  ex- 
hibition is  this  of  the  reality  of  the  sentence !  How  strong  a 
proof,  from  fact,  of  the  truth  of  the  history ! 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  sentence  on  the  Serpent,  fig;uratively 
considered,  we  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  In  them,  as  I  have  already  shown,  we  have  a  full 
account  of  the  complete  and  wonderful  accomplishment  of  it  in 
the  Redemption  of  Man.     In  this  account,  although  contained  in 
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the  Scriptures,  we  are  presented  with  high  evidence  of  their  di- 
vinity. It  is  not  conceivable,  it  is  not  possible,  that  Moses,  unless 
inspired,  should  have  written  this  prediction,  with  even  a  con- 
jecture, that  it  would  afterwards  be  thus  fulfilled.  Nor  is  it  much 
more  consistent  with  possibility,  that  the  Apostles  should  have 
contrived  the  subsequent  story  so,  as  thus  wonderfully  to  have 
accorded  with  this  singular  prophecy.  The  fulfilment  is  here  as 
complete  as  it  is  wonderful ;  and,  although  dependent  on  my- 
riads oi  events,  these  all  appear  in  one  perfect  system,  tending  al- 
ways to  this  end,  and  in  this  end  consummating  the  scheme  of 
the  prophecy.  He,  who  can  believe  these  things  to  have  been  ac- 
cidental, or  to  have  been  contrived  by  mere  human  ingen  ity, 
must  have  a  peculiar  facility  of  believing  at  his  pleasure  ;  and 
must  be  wholly  freed  from  the  shackles  of  evidence,  whether  cer- 
tain or  probable. 

Nor  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  on  the  Woman  less  re- 
markable. In  all  ages,  countries,  and  climates,  of  the  world, 
Women  have  been  distinguished  from  every  species  of  animals, 
by  the  pains  and  sorrows,  which  they  have  experie  iced  in  bear- 
ing, and  bringing  forth,  their  offspring ;  a  striking  proof,  that 
thie  human  race  have  forfeited,  and  lost  their  original  supremacy 
over  the  inferior  inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  A  great  part  of  all 
the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  tender  and  delicate  sex,  are 
plainly  derived  from  this  source.  No  experience,  no  watchful 
observation,  no  medical  skill,  however  laboriously  exerted,  and 
however  long  continued,  have  been  sufficient  to  lessen  this  great 
portion  of  human  woe,  or  materially  to  prevent  the  entire  fulfil- 
ment of  the  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  general  mother  of  man- 
kind. The  same  sorrow,  pain,  and  fear,  still  remain  ;  the  same 
dangers  still  betide  ;  the  same  diseases  still  ravage  ;  and  Death, 
in  the  same  humiliating  and  distressing  forms,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  and  number  of  instances,  still  triumphs  over  one  half 
of  our  species  ;  in  exact  accordance  with  the  threatening  of  the 
Text. 

Nor  has  the  other  part  of  the  prediction  been  less  wonderfully, 
or  much  less  affectingly,  accomplished.  Throughout  all  savage 
nations,  (and  savage  nations  have  constituted  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, in  every  age  of  the  world,  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;) 
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women  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  humiliation,  dependence, 
and  distress,  by  the  stronger  sex.  Brutal  strength  and  agility  are 
the  only  attributes  valued  by  savages  ;  and  women  being  infe- 
rior to  men,  in  these  attributes,  have,  by  savages,  been  universally 
depressed.  Of  course,  they  have  been  destined,  and  compelled, 
to  all  those  employments,  which  men  disliked,  or  contemned. 
The  very  feebleness  of  frame,  which,  in  the  view  of  Men,  render- 
ed them  inferior  to  themselves,  might,  one  would  think,  naturally 
excuse  them  from  the  fatigue  and  hardship  of  severe  labour,  and 
plead  for  them  an  exemption  from  business,  to  which  their  strength 
was  totally  unequal.  Still  it  has  pleaded  in  vain.  They  have 
been  made  mere  drudges,  and  doomed  to  the  most  toilsome,  dis- 
tressing, and  servile  offices,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  men. 
Men,  when  not  roused  to  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  hunting  and 
war,  have,  in  the  savage  life,  spent  their  time  in  sloth,  in  sleep, 
and  in  diversion ;  while  women  have  been  forced  to  plant,  and 
gather,  their  corn ;  to  make  their  utensils ;  and  to  perform,  be- 
sides, all  the  domestic  business.  They  have  also  been  obliged 
to  bear  tnost  of  the  burdens,  and  to  carry  the  children,  while 
infants,  in  their  various  journies. 

All  the  savages,  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe,  have  pursu- 
ed one  course  of  life,  in  this  respect.  In  some  nations,  women 
have  been  condemned  to  such  wretchedness,  in  consequence  of 
their  subjection,  as  to  expose  their  female  children  to  destruc- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  the  same  misery 
with  themselves  ;  esteeming  an  untimely  and  violent  death  a  hap- 
pier lot  than  life,  when  doomed  to  suffer  such  dreadful  oppres- 
sion. 

In  all  the  Mohammedan  nations,  also,  and  throughout  the  vast 
empires  of  Hindoostan  and  China,  women  have  suffered,  in  a  man- 
ner not  much  less  humiliating.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  they 
are  bought  and  sold  like  cattle ;  are  considered  as  mere  proper- 
ty ;  are  imprisoned,  as  they  are  in  China  also,  for  life ;  and  are 
regarded,  universally,  and  only,  as  instruments  of  amusement, 
and  pleasure,  by  their  brutal  masters. 

Christianity  has  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  this  as  well  as 
in  other  respects,  reversed  the  curse.     In  1  Tiro.  ii.  xv ;  The 
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Apostle,  speaking  of  women,  says,  Nevtrthehss  she  shall  be  sav- 
ed in  (that  is,  by  means  of)  child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith, 
and  charity,  and  holiness,  with  sobriety.  I  apprehend  the  true 
meaning  of  this  passage  to  be,  that  child-bearing  shall  eminently 
prove  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  sex,  through  the  influence  of 
that  system  of  Christianity,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  gene- 
ral reversion  of  the  curse.  According  to  this  declaration  of  the 
Apostle,  we  actually  see  that  the  danger  and  distress,  to  which  wo- 
men are  peculiarly  exposed,  are  the  means  of  their  piety  and  sal- 
vation. Women  are  usually  pious,  in  far  greater  numbers,  than 
men.  The  late  President  Edxoards,  of  Nassau  Hall,  considered 
the  proportion,  within  the  limits  of  his  information,  as  at  least 
two  to  one ;  and  various  other  Divines,  of  great  knowledge  in 
the  religion  of  mankind,  have  concurred  with  him  in  this  opinion. 
This  interesting  fact  is  probably  owing,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to 
the  danger,  sorrow,  and  death,  to  which  the  sex  are  especially 
exposed ;  and  which,  always  before  their  eyes,  operate  as  so- 
lemn, and  effectual  monitions  of  their  speedy  departure  to  the 
eternal  world.  In  this  way  they  are  usually  more  sober-minded, 
more  attentive  to  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  and  more  disposed 
to  give  them  their  due  influence,  than  men ;  and,  thus  far  oftener 
become  the  subjects  of  piety,  and  the  heirs  of  endless  life. 

In  Christian  countries,  also,  Women  have  risen  from  the  mise- 
rable state  of  humiliation  and  servitude,  which  I  have  described, 
to  their  proper  importance  and  dignity.  In  such  countries,  to  a 
great  extent,  they  are  educated,  informed,  refined,  and  elevated 
to  the  character  of  respectable,  rational,  and  moral  beings.  The 
character  which  they  sustain,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  in  the  Gospel,  are  highly  beconling  its  refined  and 
noble  character.  Refined  and  elegant  tenderness  was  unknown, 
until  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  revealed  system.  There  it  is  en- 
joined in  the  strongest  of  all  terms,  and  by  the  noblest  of  all  allu- 
sions. Husbands  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  Church, 
and  gave  himself  for  it,  is  the  affecting  language  of  the  great  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,  on  this  interesting  subject;  and  such  lan- 
.  guage,  as  was  never  used  by  any  other  man.  Accordingly,  in 
Christian  nations,  and  in  Christian  nations  only,  are  women  re- 
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Stored  to  the  blessings,  which,  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  they 
have  lost;  and  in  many  of  them,  are  as  far  restored  to  them,  as, 
in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  being,  can  be  rationally  expected. 

The  sentence,  passed  on  the  man,  is  also  fulfilled  in  the  same 
perfect  manner. 

We  see  the  ground  cursed^  and  bringing  forth  thorns  and  briars , 
instead  of  the  livdng  fruits  of  Paradise.  We  see  man  destined  to 
labour  for  his  bread,  and  to  eat  that  bread,  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

We  see  him,  also,  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  Fears  of 
ten  thousand  dangers  and  distresses  haunt  him  every  day,  and 
on  every  side ;  pain  and  disease  derived  from  Earth,  Air,  and 
Ocean,  from  his  birth  and  his  food,  his  exercise,  and  his  rest; 
and  affecting  every  nerve,  and  every  pore  ;  sorrow  for  every  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes,  and  for  every  frail  and  vanishing  en- 
joyment which  he  attains,  and  extending  through  all  the  days  of 
his  life ;  embitter  their  whole  progress,  and  render  his  continu- 
ance in  this  world  often  so  undesirable,  that,  with  Job,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  cry  out,  /  woidd  not  live  always. 

Nor  do  we  see  him  less  fallen  in  his  character,  station,  em- 
ployments, happiness,  and  universal  condition.  Of  a  prince, 
the  lord  of  a  woi'ld,  he  is  become  a  drudge,  a  poor,  dependent 
wretch  ;  dependent  on  every  person  and  thing  around  him ;  and 
ill  the  evils  which  betide,  and  those  which  threaten  him,  daily, 
is  reduced  far  below  the  condition  of  the  brutes.  In  the  happi- 
est countries  of  the  world  how  clearly  is  this  the  state  of  man  ? 
How  much  more  strikingly  in  those,  which  are  scorched  with 
heat,  or  stiffened  with  frost,  around  the  year ;  in  those,  which 
are  cursed  with  drought  and  sterility;  and  in  those,  which  are 
haunted  by  the  pestilence,  and  all  its  dismal  attendants  ?  This 
part  of  the  sentence  is,  however,  less  commonly  regarded,  as  a 
strong  exhibition  of  the  truth  of  this  history,  than  the  others  :  I 
think  without  propriety  or  justice.  The  real  reason  undoubtedly 
is,  that  we  consider  the  present  condition  of  man  as  his  only  con- 
dition, and  are  reluctant  to  admit,  that  he  was  ever  placed  in 
any  other.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  evidence,  and  no  sub- 
stantial probability.  The  tradition  of  all  ancient  nations  teach- 
es directly  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  amply  supports  the  history 
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of  Moses.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  man  came  from 
the  hands  of  God  the  same  frail,  miserable  being,  which  we  now 
behold  him ;  or  the  world,  that  mass  of  inclemency,  barrenness, 
and  confusion,  which  we  see  in  its  present  state.  A  paradise  is, 
to  the  first  view  of  the  mind,  the  proper  state  of  a  world,  and  un- 
spotted virtue  and  happiness,  the  proper  state  of  rational  beings, 
as  they  come  from  the  har.ds  of  the  Creator.  All  things  betoken 
a  world,  and  a  race  of  inhabitants,  in  ruins  ;  and  such  has  been 
the  decision  of  all  the  ancient  nations :  a  decision,  unquestiona- 
bly derived  by  tradition  from  the  real  facts. 

In  this  view,  every  thing,  which  respects  man,  is  a  lively  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction  in  the  text :  a  fulfilment  exact  and  com- 
plete ;  and  exhibiting,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truth  of  the 
history  in  which  it  is  contained. 

2dly.  Fn  this  story  is  presented  to  us  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  Mercy  of  God. 

Before  God  proceeded  to  utter  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  the  man  and  woman,  and  while  he  was  declaring  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Tempter,  he  disclosed  the  future  designs  of  Redeem- 
ing and  Forgiving  Love. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  person,  who  here  passed  sen- 
tence on  these  offenders.  As  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  ;  as  no  man  hath  seen  God,  the 
Father,  at  any  time,  nor  can  see  him  and  live  ;  it  is  certain  that 
God,  as  here  spoken  of,  was  no  other  than  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity  ;  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  This  divine  Person 
even  now  began  the  work  of  Redemption,  in  the  very  moment, 
when  the  first  objects  of  it  first  existed  ;  thus  early  showing,  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion  ;  slow  to  anger,  and 
of  great  mercy. 

What  a  divinely  amiable  character  does  the  Redeemer  here 
exhibit !  The  first  opportunity,  the  first  moment  of  that  oppor- 
tunity, he  seizes,  to  make  known  to  apostate  man  his  design  to 
save  his  people  from  their  sins.  As  if  he  feared,  that  the  sentence 
would  overwhelm  the  poor,  unhappy  culprits,  he  prepared  them 
to  support  the  terms  of  it,  by  publishing  their  recovery  before  hf 
declared  their  condemnation  and  ruin. 
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Adam  and  Eve  appear  to  have  clearly  understood,  that  they 
and  theirs,  although  under  sentence  of  Death,  were  even,  by  this 
sentence,  to  find  life.  As  soon  as  the  denunciation  is  made ; 
Adam,  who  in  the  paradisiacal  state  had  called  his  wife  Woman, 
even  when  immortal  life  was  secured  to  them,  now,  as  I  have  be- 
fore observed,  called  her  Eve  ;  which  signifies  living,  or  commu- 
nicating life  ;  and  adds  this  reason  for  the  name  ;  because  she  wa^ 
the  mother  of  all  the  living;  that  is,  of  all,  who,  according  to  the 
gracious  declarations  of  this  sentence,  were  to  be  restored  to  im- 
mortal life.  Eve  herself,  also,  on  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  ex- 
presses her  full  faith  in  the  prediction,  when,  after  naniing  him 
Cain,  she  says,  as  has  been  already  observed,  "  I  have  gotten  a 
Man,  the  Lord  ;"  not  from  the  Lord,  as  in  our  translation  ;  but  a 
Man,  who  is  the  Lord  ;  the  seed  of  the  fVoman,zoho  is  to  bruise  the 
serpent^ s  head.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  they  well  understood  the 
prediction,  and  realized  the  consolation,  which  it  conveyed. 

What  instance  of  divine  Mercy  can  be  conceived  of,  more  ten- 
der, more  condescending,  more  like  Redeeming  Love,  than  this  ? 
How  much  does  the  Saviour  of  mankind  appear  like  himself! 
How  early  he  began  to  seek,  and  to  save,  that  which  7vas  lost ! 
He  perfectly  knew,  that  he  himself  was  to  die  on  the  Cross,  to  ac- 
complish this  Redemption  ;  yet  he  utters  the  glad  tidings  to  man- 
kind, with  eagerness  and  haste  ;  as  if  impatient  to  make  known 
to  them  the  salvation,  which  he  was  to  purchase  with  his  blood. 

As  when  he  came  in  sight  oi  Jerusalem,  at  the  mount  of  Olives, 
he  wept  over  that  guilty,  ruined  city  ;  so  here  he  may  be  natural- 
ly considered  as  taking  a  solemn  and  compassionate  view  of  a 
ruined  World,  and  all  the  lost  myriads  of  the  race  oi  Adam  ;  as 
weeping  over  their  destruction  ;  and  as  saying,  not.  How  often 
would  I  gather,  but,  /  will  gather  you,  fallen  and  perishing  sinners, 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings.  Behold,  f  bring 
you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  For  unto  you  shall  be  born  a  Sa- 
vio7ir,  even  Christ  the  Lord.  Beautiful  on  the  mountains  shall  he 
come,  bringing  good  tidings,  publishing  Peace,  bringing  good  ti- 
dings of  good,  publishing  Salvation,  and  saying  untoZion,  Thy  God 
reigneth.  Lost  as  ye  are,  O  ye  children  of  Adam,  unto  you  I  call ; 
[  rejoic»  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Earth,  and  my  delights  are 
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still  with  the  sons  of  men.  Glory,  still,  shall  he  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  Earth  peace,  and  good-will  towards  men.  Sing,  O 
heavens,  and  be  joyful,  O  Earth  ;  and  break  forth  into  singing,  O 
mountains  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people,  and  will  have 
mercy  upon  his  afflicted.  The  heavens  shall  drop  down  from  above, 
and  the  skies  shall  pour  down  Righteousness  ;  the  Earth  also  shall 
open,  and  bring  forth  Salvation. 


SERMON  XXIX. 


UNIVERSALITY  OF  SIN 


PROVED 


FROM  REVELATION  AND  FROM  FACTS. 


Romans  v.   12. 

(Vhereforc,  as  hy  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin  ;  and  so  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned. 

Lv  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Trial, 
Temptation,  Apostasy,  and  Sentence,  of  our  first  Parents.  The 
next  subject  in  a  Theological  system,  is  the  Eff'ect  of  the  Apostasy 
on  their  descendants.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall, 
therefore,  begin  in  the  following  discourse. 

In  the  Text,  independently  of  all  comments  and  criticisms. 
three  things  are  directly  asserted. 

I.   That  by  one  Man  Sin  entered  the  world: 
IT.   That  in  consequence  of  this  event  all  men  have  sinned  : 
IIT.   That  Death,  as  the   consequence  of  sin,  hath  passed  upon 
all  men. 

Concerning  the  last  of  these  assertions  there  is  no  debate. 
The  two  first,  therefore,  will  occupy  the  present  discussion  ;  and 
these,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  reduce  to  the  single, 
following  proposition  : 
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That  in  consequence  of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam,  All  Men  have 
sinned. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  pre- 
mise a  few  observations,  which,  I  hope,  will,  in  some  degree,  be 
useful  towards  accomplishing  the  general  design,  proposed  in 
this  sermon. 

Perhaps  no  doctrine  is  more  reluctantly  received  by  the  human 
mind,  than  that,  which  I  have  just  now  stated.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  strenuously  contended  against,  and  resolutely  rejected, 
not  only  by  Infidels,  but  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  ever  since  it  became  a  topic  of  public  debate.  Nor,  when 
we  remember  the  present  character  of  man,  can  we  think  it 
strange,  that  such  opposition  should  exist.  The  doctrine  in 
question,  more  than  any  other,  humbles  the  pride,  awakens  the 
fears,  and  lessens  the  happiness,  of  every  child  of  Adam*  A 
common  interest,  therefore,  naturally  summons  all  men  to  oppose 
it ;  and  not  unfrequently  bears  down  the  evidence,  by  which  it  is 
supported.  Christians  feel  this  interest  as  truly  as  other  men  ; 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  resist,  or  forget,  the  proof 
of  the  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  itself,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  connected  with  many  things  very  mysterious, 
and  very  perplexing.  These,  adding  embarrassment  to  reluct- 
ance, have,  in  many  instances,  persuaded  men  to  refuse  the  doc- 
trine, in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  Experience  and  Revelation. 
For  myself,  I  readily  confess,  that,  if  I  saw  any  mode  of  avoid- 
ing the  evidence,  by  which  it  is  established,  I  would  certainly  re- 
ject it  also. 

But  it  can  never  be  Avise,  it  can  never  be  vindicable,  to  deny 
truth,  or  reject  evidence.  If  the  doctrine  be  true ;  it  is  our  in- 
terest to  know  it :  if  it  be  clearly  evinced ;  it  is  our  duty  to  receive 
it ;  and  that,  however  reluctant  we  may  be,  and  however  myste- 
rious the  doctrine.  To  every  sober  man  this  duty  will  appear  of 
high  importance,  and  indispensable  obligation,  if  he  finds,  that 
God  has  taught  him  this  doctrine,  as  one  of  the  truths,  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  require  mankind  to  believe.  To  the  inter- 
est, always  involved  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  he  will  find 
also,  superadded,  the  solemn  concern  of  comingj  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  guilt  and  danger,  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
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avail  himself  of  the  only  means  of  pardon  and  safety.  While  he 
feels  himslf  toAo/e,  he  certainly  can  never  suspect  his  need  of  a 
physician :  while  he  is  unaware  of  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed ever  to  look  to  Christ  for  deliverance. 

With  these  things  in  view,  I  hope,  that  every  member  of  this 
audience  will  readily  open  his  mind  to  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, melancholy  and  painful  as  it  is  ;  whilst,  in  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine, I  allege  the  following  arguments,  derived  partly  from  fact. 
and  partly  from  Revelation, 

From  Revelation  I  allege, 

1st.   The  Text,  as  decisive  proof  of  this  doctrine. 

This  proof  is  tzoofold.  First,  the  doctrine  is  directly  asserted. 
All  have  sinned.  Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt,  whether  an 
absolute  universality  is  intended  in  this  place,  the  Apostle  has 
exhibited  his  intention  in  the  most  decisive  manner.  So  death 
hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  Here  we  arc 
taught,  that  all  sin,  who  die.  As,  therefore,  every  child  o^  Adara 
dies;  so,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle,  every  child 
oi  Adam  is  a  sinner.  Secondly,  the  Apostle  proves  the  doctrinr 
by  argument,  and  in  my  view  unanswerably.  Death  cannot  be 
the  reward,  or  allotment,  of  virtuous  beings.  It  is  plainly  a 
punishment,  and  a  dreadful  one  ;  and  can  of  course  be,  in  no  pos- 
sible sense,  a  testimony  of  the  divine  approbation.  But  the  ap- 
probation of  God  is  invariably  given  to  obedience.  If,  then,  all 
men  were  obedient  only ;  not  one  of  them  could  suffer  death,  or 
any  other  evil.  Accordingly,  Adam,  while  obedient,  was  assur- 
ed of  immortal  life.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Angels,  who 
kept  their  first  estate,  are  immortal,  and  happy. 

But  death  befals  all  the  race  of  Adam :  therefore  every  one  is 
a  siimer. 

2dly.  After  Adam  had  lost  the  image  of  God,  we  are  informed, 
that  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness. 

The  image  of  God,  in  which  Adam  was  created,  has  been  hereto- 
fore shown  to  be  divine  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holi- 
ness. The  likeness  of  Adam  is,  by  unquestionable  analogy,  the 
moral  character  ruhich  he  possessed  after  his  apostasy.  In  thi.s 
likeness  Seth  is  said  to  have  been  begotten.  That  Cain  was  be- 
gotten in  the  same  likeness  will  not  be  disputed.     The  samf 
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thing  is  indirectly,  but  decisively,  asserted  also  concerning  Ahel : 
for  he  is  declared  to  have  lived,  and  died,  in  faith,  that  is,  in  the 
Future  Redeemer.  But  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer,  could  not  have 
been  an  object  of  faith  to  Abel^  had  he  not  been  a  sinner ;  or,  in 
other  words,  had  he  not  borne  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam. 
But,  if  this  was  the  nature  of  the  immediate  children  of  Adam,  it 
cannot  even  be  suspected,  that  it  is  not  equally  the  nature  of  hin 
remoter  progeny  ,•  or  that  they  do  not  all  bear  the  likeness  of  their 
common  parent.  Not  a  shadow  of  reason  can  be  given,  why 
one  law  should  have  governed  the  birth  and  character  of  his  im- 
mediate descendants,  and  another,  the  birth  and  character  of  the 
rest. 

3dly.  St,  Paul,  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, has  argued  this  point,  at  large,  concerning  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles, 

On  this  argument  he  himself  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  com- 
mentator ;  and  his  comment  is  given  to  us  in  the  following  terms. 
fVhat  then  ?  are  we  (Jews)  better  than  they  (Gentiles  ?)  Ko,  in  no 
wise  ;  for  roe  have  before  proved  both  Jervs  and  Gentiles,  that  they 
are  all  under  sin  ;  As  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not 
one.  There  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh 
after  God,  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  bc' 
come  unprofitable  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one, 

4thly.  The  same  Apostle  declares,  that  by  the  zoorks  of  law,  no 
flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  if  sinless  men,  if  even  one  sinless  man,  existed  in  this 
world,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law :  for 
ihe  law  itself  says.  He  who  doth  these  things,  that  is,  the  things 
required  in  the  law,  shall  live  by  them.  As,  therefore,  no  fiesh^ 
no  child  of  Adam,  shall  be  justified  by  the  works  oflaio  ;  it  follows 
irresistibly,  that  every  one  is  sinful. 

Of  the  same  purport  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  Mcodemus, 
Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God, 
The  only  use,  or  effect,  of  the  new  birth  is,  that  in  it  holiness  is 
implanted  in  the  mind.  But  if  any  man  were  sinless,  he  could 
not  need  regeneration,  nor  be  regenerated.  He  would  already 
perfectly  possess  that  holiness,  which  is  imperfectly  communi- 
cated in  regeneration ;  and,  of  course,  would  see  the  kingdom  of 
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God  as,  certainly,  and  easily,  at  least,  as  those  who  possessed  less 
holiness  than  himself. 

In  The  like  manner,  St.  Paul  argues,  2  Cor.  v.  xiv.  For,  says 
he,  we  thus  judge  ;  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  xoere  all  dead,  that 
is,  iu,  trespasses  and  sins. 

To  these  Scriptural  exhibitions  on  this  subject  I  might  add  a 
vast  multitude  of  others.  In  truth,  no  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
is  expressed  in  more  numerous,  or  more  various,  forms ;  or  in 
terms  more  direct,  or  less  capable  of  misapprehension. 

What  the  Scriptures  declare  in  so  pointed  and  ample  a  manner. 
Facts  elucidate  with  such  clearness  and  force,  as  to  be,  at  least 
in  my  opinion,  incapable  of  being  rationally  resisted. 

1st.  The  Laws  of  all  nations  are  a  strong  proof ,  that  the  human 
character  is  universally  sinfid. 

Human  laws  are  made,  only  to  repress  and  restrain  sin;  arr- 
derived  only  from  experience  ;  and  are  forced  upon  mankind  b} 
iron-handed  necessity.  They  exist  in  every  country ;  and  re- 
strain sin  of  every  kind,  which  human  laws  can  affect,  or  human  tri- 
bunals can  prove,  and  punish.  The  penalties,  by  which  they  at- 
tempt this  restraint,  are  various  and  dreadful;  are  the  most  efR- 
eacious,  which  experience  can  suggest,  or  ingenuity  devise  ;  and 
are  changed  continually,  as  they  are  found  to  fail  of  their  effect, 
by  the  substitution  of  others,  which  promise  greater  success. 
Still  they  have  always  fallen  short  of  their  purpose.  The  pro- 
pensity to  evil  in  the  heart  of  man,  has  defied  all  their  force  and 
terror ;  and  boldly  ventured  on  the  forbidden  perpetration,  in  the 
sight  of  the  pillory  and  the  prison,  the  gibbet  and  the  rack.  No 
ingenuity  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  suffering  on  the  other,  has,  in 
any  country,  been  sufficient  to  overcome  this  propensity,  and  so 
far  to  change  the  character  of  man,  as  to  exterminate  even  a  sin- 
gle sin. 

To  this  head  ought  to  be  referred  all  the  means,  furnished  b\ 
law,  of  safety  to  our  persons  and  our  property  :  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  defend  our  houses  and  their 
contents,  our  persons  and  our  families,  especially  in  the  night, 
against  the  inroads  of  thpft  and  violence  :  the  notes,  bonds,  and 
deeds,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  secure  our  contracts,  prevent 
(he  mischiefs  of  fraud,  and  compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
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merits  :  the  gaols  and  dungeons,  the  chains  and  gallies,  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  confine  villains,  and  prevent  them  from  disturb- 
ing by  their  crimes  the  peace  of  society  :  the  post,  the  pillory,  and 
the  gibbet,  by  which  we  punish  some  culprits,  and  labour  to  deter 
others  from  repeating  their  perpetrations.  All  these,  and  the  like 
things,  are  gloomy  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Avorld,  in  which  they  exist.  They  exist  wherever  men  are  found, 
of  sufficient  capacity,  and  in  proper  circumstances,  to  attempt  a 
regular  opposition  to  crimes,  a  continued  preservation  of  peace, 
and  a  general  establishment  of  personal  safety.  The  sinfulness, 
therefore,  which  they  intend  to  resist,  is  equally  universal.  In  a 
world  of  virtue  they  could  have  no  place  ;  because  they  could  not 
be  of  any  possible  use  :  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  supplying,  in- 
finitely better,  the  peace  and  safety,  which  they  so  imperfectly  se- 
cure. 

2dly.  The  Religion  of  all  nations  is  a  forcible  proof  of  the  same 
doctrine. 

The  Religion  of  every  nation  has  been  expiatory  ^  that  is,  it  has 
been  so  formed,  as  intentionally  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
to  obtain  reconciliation  with  a  God,  acknowledged  to  be  offended. 
Of  this  nature,  obviously,  are  sacrifices.  The  victim  was  always 
intended  to  be  an  offering  for  sin,  and  the  means  of  regaining 
forfeited  favour.  The  more  valuable  the  victim,  the  more  effica- 
cious was  supposed  to  be  the  atonement,  and  the  more  certain 
the  favour  solicited.  Accordingly,  when  inferior  offerings  were 
found,  or  believed,  to  fail,  human  sacrifices  were  substituted  for 
them ;  and  these,  not  unfrequently,  of  the  highest  estimation : 
youths  nobly  born,  possessed  of  eminent  endowments,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  manner,  most  advantageously  fitted  to  ensure  men- 
tal distinction.  Sacrifices  of  this  general  nature  were  offered  by 
all  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  and  have  been  offered  by  many 
still  existing.  In  Hindoostan,  they  appear  to  be  offered  at  the 
present  time. 

Nor  did  the  other  offerings  of  the  Heathen  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  fragrance,  the  beauty,  the  costliness,  the  frequency, 
and  the  multitude,  of  these,  were  plainly  intended  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  god,  who  was  supplicated ;  a  good-will  con- 
fessedly estranged,  but  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  acquir- 
'•d  anew. 
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According  lo  the  same  scheme,  also,  were  formed  their  prayers  ; 
which  either  implicitly,  or  explicitly,  acknowledged  the  sins  of 
the  suppliant,  and  besought  the  restoration  of  the  favour,  which 
he  had  forfeited. 

On  the  same  principle,  tedious /Ji/g'n'ma^e^,  consuming,  at  times, 
a  length  of  years,  and  traversing  no  trifling  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  globe,  were  undertaken,  and  executed.  The  burning  heat, 
the  parching  drought,  and  the  excessive  perils,  of  an  Arabian  or 
a  Nubian  desert,  were  quietly,  and  even  cheerfully,  sustained  by 
hosts  of  wanderers,  who  had  voluntarily  exiled  themselves  from 
their  friends,  families,  and  country,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  remission  of  sin,  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  unattainable  by  any  means  less  dangerous  and  dis- 
tressing. 

Ablutions  speak  the  same  design  in  a  manner  still  more  direct 
and  unequivocal.  To  wash  away  his  guilt,  the  Egyptian  plung- 
ed himself  in  the  Nile ;  and  the  Hindoo  in  the  Ganges.  From 
these  waters,  invested  by  popular  superstition  with  the  transcen- 
dent power  of  removing  moral  pollution,  each  expected  to  come 
out  cleansed  from  all  his  turpitude,  and  entitled  anew  to  the  com- 
placency of  the  god,  whom  he  was  conscious  of  having  offended. 
On  this  ground,  the  holy  streams  were  resorted  to  by  immense 
multitudes  with  incredible  eagerness  and  anxiety  ;  and  were  sup- 
posed to  furnish  a  certain  passport  to  future  blessings. 

To  ablution  was  added  Penance,  as  very  hopeful  means  of  ob- 
taining the  same  desirable  object.  This  unnatural  resort  exist- 
ed in  a  great  variety  of  forms  ;  all  of  them  humiliating,  forbidding, 
and  dreadful.  Hunger,  thirst,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  frost 
of  winter,  nakedness,  weariness,  extreme  want,  and  excruciating 
pain,  have  been  undergone  by  millions  of  the  human  race  with- 
out a  groan,  a  murmur,  or  a  sigh,  from  an  expectation,  that  this 
voluntary  suffering  would  shelter  the  criminal  from  the  demands 
of  future  justice.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  length  to 
which  this  self-denial  has  often  proceeded,  shows  in  the  strongest 
manner  not  only  the  reality,  but  the  intense  degree,  of  guilt, 
with  which  the  subject  of  it  supposed  himself  to  be  stained. 

All  these  were  regarded  as  essential  duties  of  Religion,  and  as 
indispensably  demanded  of  every  man.     In  performing  them, 
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every  man  confessed,  that  he  was  stained  with  the  common  guilt, 
and  that  he  needed  an  expiation. 

3dly.  The  same  doctrine  is  proved  by  the  Writings  of  all  nations, 
among  whom  writings  are  found. 

The  history  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  is  professedly,  ;• 
true  account  of  their  actions  and  characters.  It  is  also  rarely 
written  by  men,  who  are  not  at  least  candid  towards  those,  con- 
cerning whom  they  write ;  and  often  by  those,  who  are  strongly 
prejudiced  in  their  favour:  men  of  the  same  nation;  or  party : 
or  for  some  other  reason  partially  inclined  towards  the  indivi- 
dual, or  the  cause,  which  is  the  subject  of  their  history.  There  is. 
also,  in  most  historians  a  strong,  prevailing  inclination  to  cover 
the  defects,  and  crimes,  of  those,  whose  actions  they  record;  lest 
by  a  full  disclosure  of  them  they  should  render  the  history  less 
entertaining,  than  they  wish,  to  their  readers.  From  all  these 
causes.  History  is  often  a  mere  panegyric;  and  almost  always, 
perhaps  always,  a  much  more  favourable  account  of  the  conduct 
of  men,  than  truth  would  warrant.  The  history  of  the  Bible,  be- 
ing dictated  by  Inspiration,  presents  its  subjects  more  generally 
darkened,  and  deformed,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances  ;  both 
because  it  was  designed  to  unfold  the  moral  characters  of  men  in 
an  especial  manner,  and  because  it  is  true.  Hence,  we  common- 
ly suppose  the  people  of  Israel  to  have  been  more  depraved  than 
other  nations.  This,  however,  is  an  erroneous  opinion  ;  as  any 
man,  who  reads  the  first  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
will  easily  discern.  Had  Prophets  written  the  history  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  nations 
and  individuals,  generally,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  history, 
would  have  presented  features  equally  disgusting,  and  monstrous, 
with  those  of  the  Israelites. 

But,  favourable  as  all  these  causes  are  to  the  human  character, 
powerfully  as  they  have  influenced  writers  to  present,  and  that 
with  many  adventitious  ornaments,  only  the  bright,  and  to  con- 
ceal, as  much  as  possible,  the  dark,  side  of  man ;  History  is  still 
a  satire  upon  our  race,  scarcely  less  severe  than  any  of  those, 
professedly,  written  under  this  name.  Should  we,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  or,  in  better  language,  to  absolute  certainty,  acknow- 
ledge the  portrait  to  be  an  exact,  unflattering  likeness ;  we  must 
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still  be  obliged  to  confess  the  whole  aspect  to  be  misshapen  and 
monstrous ;  without  symmetry,  beauty,  or  loveliness.  Man,  as 
described  by  History,  is  undeniably,  and  always  has  been,  an 
evil,  odious  being  ;  disobedient  and  ungrateful  to  his  Maker;  un- 
just, insincere,  and  unkind,  to  his  fellow  Man  ;  and  far  removed 
from  the  character,  which  the  Scriptures  demand,  which  Con- 
science approves,  or  which,  even  in  our  opinion,  God  can  be  sup- 
posed to  love. 

With  History,  moral  and  philosophical  writings,  have  abun- 
dantly concurred.  I  will  here  pass  all  those,  which  have  been 
immediately  directed  to  the  point  in  question,  and  have  either 
declared,  or  argued,  it  in  form:  their  aid  being  unnecessary  for 
the  present  purpose.  Those  which  have  been  conducted  with 
other  designs,  nay,  those  which  have  intentionally  opposed  this 
doctrine,  have  nevertheless  served  to  establish  it.  This  they 
have  done  in  many  ways  ;  particularly  by  the  feebleness  of  their 
arguments  advanced  in  opposition  to  it ;  by  the  pains  which  they 
have  taken  to  disguise  human  turpitude  by  fair  names,  flattering 
ascri[)tions,  and  false  justifications ;  by  the  gross  moral  senti- 
ments which  they  have  abetted  ;  and  by  the  deformed  disposi- 
tions, which  they  have  thus  disclosed  to  the  public  view.  Their 
very  confessions,  also,  of  what  they  in  vain  attempt  to  deny,  fur- 
nish no  small  evidence  of  its  truth  :  while  their  efTorts  not  un- 
frequently  wear  the  appearance  of  a  concerted  design  to  carry  a 
point,  scarcely  supposed  to  be  tenable;  of  an  artful  and  insidi- 
ous struggle  to  gain  converts,  and  achieve  a  victory  ;  rather  than 
of  an  honest  endeavour  to  establish  a  truth,  of  which  the  author 
is  sincerely  convinced.  Upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all  the  exer- 
tions, made  to  cover  this  humiliating  truth,  and  hide  from  the 
perception  of  man  an  object  so  offensive,  the  foetor  still  escapes  ; 
and  forces  itself  upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  so  disgusting,  as 
to  compel  a  conviction  of  its  existence. 

Poems,  Plays,  Novels,  and  other  books  of  entertainment,  writ- 
ten professedly  only  to  amuse  and  please,  are  necessitated  to  un- 
fold the  same  truth  in  a  still  clearer  manner.  All  the  characters, 
almost,  are  characters  mixed  with  sin  ;  and  the  few  unmixed 
ones,  which  they  have  attempted,  are  perceived  by  mere  taste, 
unaccompanied  with  intellectual  examination,  to  be  diill.  lifeless. 

Vor..  T.  P>- 
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and  uiHiatiiral.  Accordingly,  rational  criticism  has  every  where 
condemned  them,  as  imjjroperly  introduced,  because  they  have 
no  originals  in  fact.  The  sentiments,  also,  thrown  out  in  these 
productions,  are  evidential  of  the  same  truth.  In  innumerable 
forms  they  declare,  and  appeal  to,  the  universal  corruption  of 
mankind,  as  the  object,  about  which  they  are  extensively  occu- 
pied ;  and  the  only  source,  in  a  great  multitude  of  instances  from 
A\  hich  they  are  derived.  Were  not  human  nature  corrupted  ; 
a  great  part  of  them  could  never  have  had  either  existence,  or 
meaning. 

4thly.    The  Conversation   of  all  men  abundantly  declares   the 
same  trnth. 

All  men  continually  ascribe  sin  to  all  men,  except  themselves ; 
and  iew^  very  icw,  have  ever  dared  to  deny  even  themselves  to 
be  sinners.  The  best  of  mankind  readily  confess,  and  deeply  la- 
ment, their  own  sins,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  humiliation  and  sor- 
row. Paul  declares  himself  to  be  encompassed  with  a  body  of 
sin  and  death.  Jacob,  Job,  Moses,  David,  Hezekiah,  Daniel,  Jere- 
miah, Peter,  James,  and  John,  all  acknowledged  their  own  guilt 
without  hesitation,  or  concealment.  Good  men,  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  have  followed  their  steps,  in  this  frankness  and  in- 
tegrity, so  suited  to  their  general  character,  and  have  with  a 
single  voice  declared  their  own  share  in  the  common  corrup- 
tion. Could  this  fact  have  taken  place,  if  the  corruption  were 
not  universal  ?  If  Job,  Daniel,  Paul,  and  John,  were  not  sinless, 
we  must  seek  in  vain  for  persons  of  this  character  among  men : 
for  no  men  have  by  their  conduct  ever  proved  themselves  to  ap- 
proximate nearer  to  this  enviable  character.  If  the  doctrine  of 
this  discourse  be  not  true ;  on  what  principles  shall  this  conduct 
be  explained  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  men,  distinguished  for 
their  virtue,  have  thus  violated  their  integrity  by  confessing  guilt, 
with  which  they  were  not  chargeable ;  and  become  gratuitously- 
wicked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  persuading  others,  that  they  were 
wicked  ?  Have  men  of  the  fairest  reputation  assumed  a  scanda- 
lous character,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  that  character  ? 
Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  men  would  never  ascribe  sin  to 
themselves,  and  voluntarily  pronounce  themselves  deformed  and 
hateful ;  especially  men  of  distinguished  sincerity,  and  possess- 
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ing  the  fairest  means  of  escaping  such  an  imputation  ;  unless 
they  were  compelled  to  this  ascription  by  the  real  state  of  the 
fact,  and  the  irresistible  conviction  of  their  own  consciences. 

Another  class  of  persons,  however,  at  times  deny  themselves 
to  be  sinful,  and  employ  various  expedients  to  support  themselves 
in  this  denial ;  such  as  labouring  to  prove,  that  they  are  mere 
machines,  the  subjects  of  no  moral  attributes,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  any  moral  action  ;  and  attempting  to  disprove  all  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong.  But  this  denial,  instead  of  pro- 
ving the  authors  of  it  to  be  sinless,  is  an  unquestionable  proof, 
that  they  are  peculiarly  sinful.  Their  general  sinfulness  of  cha- 
racter is,  in  all  instances,  unanswerably  evident  from  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  their  conduct.  Were  they  not  the  subjects  of  that 
Ijlindness,  which  is  the  result  of  sin  only,  they  could  not  fail  to 
confess  their  true  character;  a  character,  to  all  with  whom  they 
have  intercourse  so  obvious,  that  they  never  deceive  any  one 
by  this  denial,  except  themselves.  Accordingly,  no  one  gives 
credit  to  their  assertions.  On  the  contrary,  all  around  them  re- 
gard them  as  more  sinful  than  other  men,  and  as  unanswerably 
proving  their  peculiar  depravity  by  this  very  denial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  of  mankind,  proves  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  with  the  same  clear  evidence,  in  another 
manner.  All  men  ascribe  sin  to  all  other  men.  The  sin  either 
exists  in  those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  or  it  does  not.  If  it  be 
acknowledged  thus  to  exist ;  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  If  it  do 
not  exist  in  those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  the  ascription  itself, 
being  a  gross  act  of  injustice,  is  sin  in  the  ascriber.  As  all  are 
concerned  in  making  this  ascription,  all  are  certainly  sinful ; 
whether  one  or  the  other  side  of  this  dilemma  be  chosen.  In- 
deed, if  our  fellow-men  were  not  too  evidently  sinful  to  admit  of 
any  debate,  all  men  would  regard  such  an  ascription  with  horror 
and  detestation.  So  palpable  and  malignant  an  act  of  injustice 
could  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Ministers  particularly, 
when  preaching  in  a  solemn  and  pungent  manner  on  this  subject, 
would  be  considered  only  as  designing  to  slander  and  abuse 
their  audiences;  and,  to  say  the  least,  would  never  be  able  to 
assemble  a  congregation  a  second  time.  Still,  few,  very  {cvf,  of 
mankind  pretend  to  be  offended  with  them  for  the  plainest  exhi- 
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bitions  of  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  hardly  any  sermons  are 
more  popular,  or  better  received,  than  those,  which  pourtray  the 
human  character  as  deformed,  guilty,  and  odious  ;  if,  at  the  same 
time,  they  wear  evident  proofs  of  sincerity,  solemnity,  and  con- 
cern, and  are  not  conducted  in  a  strain  of  invective.  Whence 
can  this  arise,  but  from  the  fact,  that  the  Preacher  commends 
himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
truth  ? 

Very  few  men,  also,  think  of  resenting  this  ascription,  as  made 
in  the  common  intercourjie  of  mankind  ;  unless  when  made  with 
some  appearance  of  contempt,  or  malignity.  All  men  hear  it 
continually ;  yet  no  man  ordinarily  conceives  it  to  be  unjust  or 
false,  unkind  or  uncivil ;  nor  even  as  extraordinary  or  unexpect- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  it  is  plainly  considered  as  a  thing  of  course ; 
and  is  listened  to  without  emotion.  Could  this  be,  were  the  doc- 
trine untrue  ? 

To  the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  these  facts, 
it  ought  to  be  added,  that  they  contain  the  direct  confession  of 
the  whole  human  race,  that  the  doctrine  is  true :  a  coniession, 
made  in  several  different  forms  ;  all  of  them  unequivocal,  solemn, 
and  decisive.  Of  course,  it  expresses  the  real  opinion  of  the  zohole 
human  race  concerning  this  subject.  But  it  is  uiidout)tedly  true, 
that  in  all  cases,  where  mankind  have  sufficient  ability  and  op- 
portunity to  understand  a  subject,  where  they  examine,  and  de- 
cide, without  partiality,  and  especially  where  they  decide  against 
every  bias  of  human  nature,  their  decision  is  true,  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  question.  The  present  case  is  absolutely  of 
this  nature.  We  have  sufficient  opportunity,  and  discernment, 
to  determine  whether  we  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men,  are 
sinners,  or  not.  It  is  certain,  that  every  bias  of  our  minds  in- 
clines us  to  believe  ourselves  free  from  sin  ;  and  that  in  pro- 
nouncing ourselves  sinful,  we  oppose  every  prejudice,  and  every 
personal  interest.  But  all  men  have  thus  pronounced.  The  de- 
cision is  therefore  just ;  and  is  expressed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  admit  neither  of  doubt,  nor  misconstruction. 

5thly.  J^o  man  has  been  ever  yet  produced  as  an  example  of 
complete  holiness  in  the  present  world. 

Amid  a  race  of  beings,  so  generally  ginful  as  mankind,  a  per- 
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son  perfectly  holy,  could  not  fail  of  being  distinguished,  as  whol- 
ly extraordinary,  by  his  fellow-men.  Amid  the  numerous,  flat- 
tering, panegyrical  accounts,  which  have  been  given,  and  which 
have  strongly  evinced  the  disposition  of  their  authors,  to  say  the 
most  favourable  things  concerning  human  nature,  it  is  incredible, 
that  we  should  not  find  some  one  spotless  subject  of  their  pane- 
gyric, if  such  an  one  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  character  in  the 
present  world  would  be  so  extraordinary,  as  to  excite  the  utmost 
attention  of  our  race  ;  and  the  story  could  not  fail  of  being  re- 
corded. Particularly,  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  which  I  am 
attempting  to  establish,  must  certainly  know  the  fact,  had  an} 
such  character  existed:  for  many  of  them  are  very  industriou- 
and  learned  men.  But  no  such  character  has  ever  been  men 
tidned  by  them,  or  by  any  other  person.  Yet,  according  to  their 
system,  many  such  ought  to  appear  in  every  country,  and  in 
every  age.  Their  system  is,  therefore,  false  :  otherwise,  these 
facts  could  not  exist. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person,  that  ever  ajipeared 
in  this  world,  zvho  knew  no  sin.  Accordingly,  he  is  totally  dis- 
tinguishable in  his  character  from  all  the  children  oi  Adam  ;  and 
has  actually  been  thus  distinguished,  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
other  person  has  been  imagined  to  approximate  at  all  towards  his 
perfection.  In  the  whole  history  of  man  no  single,  solitary  in- 
stance of  this  nature  has  been  ever  found.  Time  has  rolled  on 
for  six  thousand  years  ;  ihe  world  is,  and  long  has  been,  filled  with 
myriads  of  myriads  of  inhabitants  ;  yet  even  now  a  spotless  man 
would  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  person  would  be  carefully  treasured  up  for  tlie  in- 
struction of  succeeding  generations. 

6thly.  This  doctrine  is  proved  to  every  man,  who  examines  his 
ozon  character,  by  the  state  of  his  own  Heart  and  Life. 

The  evidence,  furnished  to  the  doctrine  from  this  source,  may 
be  advantageously  exhibited  under  the  following  heads. 

1st.  Every  such  man  is,  at  times,  the  subject  of  serious  apprehen- 
sions concerning  his  future  stale. 

These  apprehensions  certainly  prove  the  mind,  in  which  the) 
exist,  to  be  sinful.  No  man  probably  ever  believed,  that  God 
will,  or  caU;  make  sinless  beings  unhappy  hereafter ;  particularly, 
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that,  if  himsell  were  sinless,  God  would  make  him  unhappy.  It  is, 
I  think,  discernible  by- Reason,  ihaipe7-fect  love,  or  holiness,  ne- 
cessarily casteth  out  fear  ^  or,  in  other  words,  that  these  appre- 
hensions cannot  exist  in  a  sinless  being.  However  disposed, 
therefore,  any  man  may  be  to  combat  this  doctrine,  and  however 
satisfied  with  his  arguments  against  it;  he  will  find,  if  he  attends 
to  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  still  secretly  believes  it ;  and  proves 
that  he  believes  it  by  his  fears  concerning  his  own  future  exis- 
tence. Were  an  Angel  from  Heaven  to  declare  to  him,  that  he 
is  free  from  sin,  and  that  through  life  he  would  preserve  this  cha- 
racter ;  all  his  fears  would  unquestionably  vanish,  and  leave  him 
perfectly  undisturbed  concerning  every  thing  which  lies  beyond 
the  grave. 

2dly.  Every  man  is  conscious,  that  he  does  not  perform  all  his 
duty. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  suppose  all  men  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  their  minds,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
There  are  those  indeed,  as  I  before  observed,  who  openly  deny 
this  distinction  ;  but  as  these  men  use  exactly  the  same  language 
with  others,  when  speaking  of  their  own  excellencies  and  those 
of  their  friends,  or  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  ; 
1  consider  them  as  admitting  this  distinction,  in  their  thoughts, 
equally  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Certainly,  no  persons  more 
strenuously  insist  on  their  own  rights,  or  complain  more  bitterly 
of  the  wrongs,  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  suffer. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  fairly  bound  to  do  all  the  good, 
which  is  in  our  power.  But  there  is  not  a  man  living,  who  will 
soberly  assert,  that  he  has  acted  in  this  manner.  The  know- 
ledge of  those  around  him  concerning  his  life  would  refute  the 
assertion,  and  cover  him  with  blushes  for  the  folly  and  disingenu- 
ousness,  which  it  evinced.  The  testimony  of  his  Conscience 
also,  concerning  his  thoughts,  would  declare  it  to  be  false  ;  and 
accuse  him  of  having  added  to  his  former  guilt  by  the  insincerity 
of  this  assertion. 

3dly.  Every  man  living  is  conscious  of  having  committed  many 
positive  si7is. 

This  truth  may  be  sufficiently  established  by  two  obvious 
modes  of  illustration. 
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No  man  living  durst  recite  every  transaction  of  his  life  even 
to  his  nearest  and  best  friend.  There  are  things  in  the  story, 
which  he  cannot  bring  himself  by  any  considerations  to  disclose. 
This  is  true  concerning  his  external  conduct.  Still  more  is  it 
true  concerning  his  thoughts ;  because  in  still  greater  numbers, 
and  higher  degrees,  they  have  violated  his  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion; and  contravened  what  he  secretly  believes  to  be  the  will  of 
(rod.  Nor  is  there  probably  a  man  living,  who  has  not  often  re- 
joiced, that  some,  both  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  are  now  known 
to  himself  only,  and  concealed  effectually  from  his  fellow-men. 

Again,  no  man  can  go  into  his  closet,  and  solemnly  declare  to 
his  Maker,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  positive  sins.  Even 
the  impudence  and  pride  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  who 
loent  into  the  temple  to  praij,  did  not  stretch  so  far  as  this.  The 
utmost,  which  he  ventured  upon,  was  to  thank  God,  that  he  zoas 
not  as  other  men,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  publicans. 
He  durst  not  thank  God,  that  he  was  not  so  sinful  as  Abraham, 
Job,  or  Moses ;  all  of  whom  he  still  knew  to  be  sinful.  Much 
less  durst  he,  or  any  other  man,  declare  himself,  before  God,  to 
be  absolutely  free  from  moral  pollution. 

But  were  we  sinless,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy,  safe,  and  natu- 
ral, for  us  to  declare  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  so  far  as 
their  moral  nature  only  was  concerned,  to  our  fellow-creatures : 
for  we  are  never  afraid  to  disclose  to  them,  unless  in  cases  where 
mere  prudence  prevents,  any  of  our  conduct,  which  w'e  are  as- 
sured has  been  right.  With  the  same  ease,  and  consciousness 
of  propriety,  should  we  also  assert  before  God,  that  we  were 
without  sin  ;  if  we  felt  assured,  that  this  was  our  true  character. 

Were  any  man,  who  was  taught  the  nature  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, informed  by  an  Angel,  that  it  would  commence  this  day 
and  find  him  m  his  present  state  ;  he  would  tremble  at  the  infor- 
mation. If  an  exception  ought  to  be  made,  it  must  be  of  him 
only,  who,  by  a  lively  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  sincere 
repentance  of  his  sins,  and  a  laborious  preparation  to  give  up  his 
account  with  joy,  has  acquired  strong  confidence  towards  God, 
and  a  vigorous  hope  of  Evangelical  justification.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  observed,  that  every  such  person  acknowledges,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  his  own  sinfulness,  and  that  of  all  men. 
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4tlily.  Kvery  man,who  makes  the  attempt  to  do  his  duty,  and  ab- 
stain from  sin,  finds  the  attempt  attended  by  many  difficulties. 

When  he  zooidd  do  good,  evil,  very  frequently  at  least,  will  be 
present  zoith  him  ;  and  he  wiW  find  a  law  in  his  members,  zoarring 
against  the  lazv  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  under  captivity. 
The  good,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  is  desirous  to  do,  he 
will  often  fail  of  doing,  and  Me  erj7,  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  he  wishes  not  to  do,  he,  still,  will  often  do.  To  say  the 
least,  he  will  often  find  an  uncomfortable  and  guilty  reluctance 
to  do  his  duty,  and  an  equally  unhappy  and  guilty  disposition  to 
practise  sin. 

Often,  very  often,  do  the  best  of  men,  when  summoned  by 
their  circumstances,  and  warned  by  their  consciences,  to  per- 
form acts  of  piety  to  God,  or  beneficence  to  mankind,  of  oppo- 
sition to  their  lusts,  or  resistance  to  temptations,  find  one  sin  and 
another  easily  besetting,  and  many  a  twe/g-^f  hanging  heavily  upon 
them.  The  character  of  God  appears  less  lovely  and  venera- 
ble, than  it  has  done  at  other  times;  and  the  heart  is  less  open 
to  acts  of  justice,  truth,  charity,  and  forgivene-s.  Temptation? 
approach  with  more  charms  ;  and  sin  is  stripped  of  no  small  part 
of  its  deformity.  The  world  assumes  new  importance,  beauty, 
and  power.  Evil  examples  solicit  with  stronger  influence  ;  and 
evil  suggestions  awaken  doubt,  uneasiness,  and  discouragement. 
Mysteries,  at  such  seasons,  become  converted,  without  much 
difficulty,  into  errors ;  and  that,  which  is  inexplicable,  is  sus- 
pected to  be  untrue.  Self-denial  is  felt,  in  many  instances,  to 
be  hard,  unnecessary,  and  scarcely  a  duty  ;  while  indulgence,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  not  only  inviting,  but  excusable ;  not  only 
pleasant,  but  safe.  Accordingly,  the  duty  in  band  is  left  undone ; 
or  performed  with  difficulty,  and  by  halves.  The  feet  drag 
heavily  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  ;  or  turn  aside  to  find  relief 
in  a  way,  less  steep,  rough,  and  forbidding. 

If  such  is  the  case  with  the  best  men ;  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at,  that  others  find  their  difficulties  still  greater.  In  all  Chris- 
tian countries  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  not  sanctified,  and 
who  yet  intend  to  obtain  eternal  life  :  men  taught  in  their  child- 
hood to  know  and  fear  God  ;  to  reverence  their  duty,  and  to  per- 
form it  in  every  external  manner  ;  to  attend  on  the  worship  of 
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God;  to  read,  and  believe,  his  word;  to  deal  justlj-,  kindly,  and 
truly,  with  their  fellow -men;  to  watch,  and  resist,  their  spiritual 
enemies  within  and  without;  and  universally  to  respect  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences.  Men,  habituated  to  such  a 
course  of  life  from,  the  beginning,  arc  often  decent,  aniiable,  and 
highly  respected.  Yet  every  such  man,  when  convinced  of  sin, 
will,  in  unbosoming  himself  to  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  whom 
he  confides,  freely  confess,  that  he  has  never  really  done  his 
duty  in  a  single  instance ;  but  has  always  been  a  sinner  m.erely  ; 
that  he  finds  not  in  his  heart  a  disposition  ever  to  pray  in  such 
a  manner,  as  his  conscience  tells  him  God  requires,  and  much  less 
a  preparation  of  soul  to  perform  his  duty  at  large. 

Men  of  profligate  characters  are  in  still  more  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances. They  do  not  even  attempt  to  perform  their  duty  at 
all ;  find  no  struggle  between  conscience  and  inclination ;  slide 
down  the  declivity  of  sin  without  an  effort  to  stop  their  danger- 
ous career  ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  smoothness  and  slipperiness  of 
their  com'se,  give  themselves  no  concern  about  the  gulf,  which 
yawns  at  the  bottom. 

Whence  do  these  things  arise  ?  Certainly  not  from  external 
circumstances.  The  profligate  has  no  more  external  difficulties 
than  the  conscientious  man  ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  equally 
decent  and  amiable.  The  conscientious  man  has  no  more  ex- 
ternal difficulties  than  the  man  of  piety  ;  and  might,  if  he  pleas- 
ed, be  a  Christian  also.  The  Christian  has  no  more  external 
difficulties  at  one  time,  than  at  another  :  and  might,  if  he  pleas- 
ed, perform  his  duty  with  the  same  exactness  and  ease,  and  be 
always  equally  virtuous.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  indeed,  that,  in 
the  metaphysical  sense,  their  external  difficulties  are  precisely 
the  same;  but  that  they  are  so  much  the  same,  as  in  no  case  to 
prevent  them  at  all  from  performing  their  duty,  if  they  were  suita- 
bly inclined  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  possessed  the  disposition 
of  Angels.  The  heart  undoubtedly  is  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
only  essential  bar  to  obedience.  Were  the  heart  right  with  God, 
the  Christian  would  be  perfect  at  all  times ;  the  conscientious 
man  would  become  a  Christian  ;  and  the  profligate  would  cease 
from  his  abandonment,  and  become  not  only  decent  and  amiable, 
Vor.  1.  64 
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but  a  Christian  also.  This  reluctance  to  duty,  therefore,  these 
difficulties  found  in  attempts  to  abstain  from  sin,  prove  the 
character  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  heart  to  be  sinful.  As  they 
attend  all  men  ;  they  prove  the  common  nature  to  be  polluted  ; 
and  evince,  unanswerably,  the  sinful  character  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam. 


SERMON   XXX. 


UNIVERSALITY  OF  SIN 


PROVED 


BY  MAN'S  REJECTION  OF  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 


Jeremiah  viii.  9, 

The  Wise  men  are  ashamed;  they  are  dismayed  and  taken:  lo, 
they  have  rejected  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Wisdom  is 
in  them. 

"  The  Wise  ones  are  confounded, 

They  are  dismayed,  and  ensnared ; 

Behold,  they  have  spurned  at  the  Word  of  Jehovah  ; 

And  as  for  Wisdom,  what  is  there  in  themP^ 

Blayney^s  Translation. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  at  length,  the 
following  Scriptural  doctrine ; 

TTiat,  in  consequence  of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam,  all  Men  have 
nnned. 

In  pursuing  this  design  I  exhibited  the  Universality  of  sin, 

I.  From  Revelation  j  and, 

II.  From  Facts. 

From  each  of  these  sources  I  adduced  a  series  of  proofs,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  furnish  a  complete  establishment  of  the  doc- 
frine.     Still  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  so  important  a  subject 
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it)  a  variely  of  modes  5  and  to  loiirn  in  what  manner  other  sources 
furnisli  evidence  of  this  great  Scriptural  declaration.  I  propose, 
therefoie,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine,  at  the  present  tim$,  from 
another  Fact  ^  viz.   the  rejection  of  Ike  Word  of  God  hy  Munkind. 

In  the  verse  ytrccedinc;  the  Text,  the  people  oi  Judea  are  exhi- 
bited as  saying,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  apostasy  and  wickedness, 
JVe  are  roibc,  and  the  Lazo  of  the  Lord  is  with  us  :  that  is,  We  are 
holy,  or  virtuous  ;  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  possessed,  under- 
stood, and  obeyed,  by  us ;  is  in  our  hands,  in  our  minds,  and  in 
our  hearts.  To  this  arrogant  declaration  the  prophet  replies, 
Lo,  certainly  in  vain  made  he  it!  the  pen  of  the  Scribes  is  in  vain; 
that  is,  "  To  you  God  has  given  his  Law,  or  Word,  in  vain; 
The  false  pen  of  the  Scribes  hath  converted  it  into  falsehood*.^' 
"  The  false  interpretations  of  the  Law  by  theSpribes  have  chang- 
ed the  Law  itself  in  the  form,  in  which  they  teach,  and  you  receive 
it,  into  falsehood ;  and  to  you,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
cellence, it  is  in  vain.'' 

The  wise  men,  themselves,  he  proceeds  to  observe  in  the  text, 
are  by  these  means  ashamed,  or  confounded,  and  taken,  or  ensnar- 
ed, in  their  own  false  interpretations  and  reasonings  on  the  Law ; 
and  can  form  no  consistent,  no  safe,  scheme  either  of  doctrine 
or  practice.  Nay,  their  mode  of  understanding,  and  explaining, 
the  word  of  God  is,  in  effect,  an  absolute  rejection  of  it.  Con- 
sequently there  is  no  Wisdom,  no  holiness,  or  virtue,  in  them. 
Their  rejection  of.  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  plain  proof,  that  they 
are  totally  destitute  of  all  moral  good. 

What  was  true  of  these  Wise  men,  or  Scribes,  is  unquestionably 
true  of  all  other  men  in  the  like  circumstances.  To  the  Scribes 
the  word  of  God  was  offered;  and  was  enjoined  on  them  with  di- 
vine authority.  They  disliked  and  rejected  it.  This  conduct 
proved  them  to  be  void  of  holiness.  In  like  manner  it  has  been 
offered  to  immense  multitudes  of  other  men,  who  have  disliked 
and  rejected  it  also.  The  consequence  follows  irresistibly,  that 
they,  as  well  as  these  Israelites,  are  void  of  holiness. 

Holiness  is  plainly  the  only  virtue,  or  moral  excellence ;  the 
only  character,  which  can  recommend  Intelligent  beings  to  God. 

*  Blayney. 
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The  Scriptures  know  of  no  other ;  and,  although  they  call  this 
character  by  diilerent  names,  such  as  holiness,  righteousness, 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  they  still  mean,  always,  the  same  thing. 
Nor  can  Reason  devise  any  other  excellence  of  this  nature.  Ho- 
liness and  Virtue  are,  therefore,  synonimous. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Text,  then,  generally  expressed,  is  this  : 
The  Rejection  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  decisive  proof,  that  those, 
7uho  reject  it,  are  destitute  of  Virtue,  or  moral  excellence. 

To  illustrate  this  Doctrine,  will  be  the  object  of  the  present 
Discourse  ;  and  the  illustration  will  be  derived  from  three  con- 
siderations. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the    Word,  zohich  is  rejected  : 

II.  The  Manner,  in  zohich  it  has  been  rejected: 

III.  The  Doctrines,  zohich  those,  zoho  have  rejected  it,  have  pre- 
ferred to  it. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Word  zohich  is  rejected,  strongly  ilhistralcs 
this  doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  observe, 

1st.  The  Word,  which  is  thus  rejected,  is  the  Lazv,  or  preceptive 
Will,  of  the  Creator,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things. 

As  God  created  us,  he  has  the  highest  possible  property  in  us, 
and  the  most  absolute  right  both  to  us  and  our  services.  This 
right  can  be  bounded  by  nothing  but  his  pleasure.  Whatever 
is  his,  he  has  an  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases  ;  nor 
can  any  one  warrantably  say  to  him,  in  this  respect,  JfTiat  doest 
thou?  Hence  his  right  to  prescribe  the  manner,  in  which  we 
and  all  other  creatures  shall  be  employed  and  disposed  of,  is 
plainly  supreme. 

If,  then,  we  refuse  to  render  to  him  the  obedience,  which  he 
requires  in  all,  or  any,  of  the  cases,  or  degrees,  prescribed  by 
iiim  ;  we  are  guilty  of  refusing  to  render  to  him  that,  which  is  his 
own.  No  injustice,  no  fraud,  no  robbery,  can  be  more  palpable, 
or  extreme,  than  this.  No  injustice  to  mau  can  be  compared 
with  it ;  for  nothing  is  man's,  by  a  right,  which  can  be  compar- 
ed with  this  right  of  God. 

2dly.  This  Lazo,  in  all  its  requisitions,  is  perfectly  reasonable 
and  just. 

It  is  contained  in  the  two  great  commands,  Thou  shall  love  the 
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Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  j  and  Thou  shalt  love  thy  Neigh- 
hour  as  thyself. 

Both  these  precepts  are  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  most 
obvious  manner,  just  and  reasonable  ;  and  would  demand  our 
obedience  with  unanswerable  propriety,  if  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
cepts only  were  regarded.  Men,  in  obeying  them,  would  act  in 
the  best  mnnner  possible  for  themselves  ;  and  would  most  pro- 
mote both  public  and  personal  happiness.  Nay,  there  is  no  other 
manner  of  acting,  which  can  be  justly  called  desirable.  Every 
departure  from  conformity  to  these  precepts  is,  of  course,  evil, 
and  of  malignant  influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  universe. 

God  is  infinitely  excellent,  as  well  as  infinitely  great  and  aw- 
ful ;  and  on  account  of  this  excellence  most  clearly  deserves, 
and  most  justly  claims,  the  highest  Love  of  his  Intelligent  crea- 
tures. Nothing  more  is,  therefore,  demanded  by  this  Law,  than 
ought  cheerfully  to  be  done,  if  no  such  Law  existed. 

3dly.  The  Law  of  God  is  good,  as  zoell  as  just  ;  profitable  to 
those  who  obey,  as  well  as  honourable  to  him  zoho  is  obeyed. 

Obedience  to  this  Law  constitutes  the  only  real  worth  of  ra- 
tional Beings  ;  and  is  the  sum  of  all  those  affections,  and  their 
consequences,  which  form  the  internal  happiness  of  man ;  the 
most  essential  and  valuable  part  of  his  happiness.  The  true 
loveliness,  dignity,  and  excellence  of  Man  is  nothing,  beside  that 
state  of  the  mind,  which  is  exact  conformity  to  this  Law.  From 
this  character,  and  from  this  alone,  spring  the  peace  and  self- 
approbation,  the  internal  harmony  and  delight,  which  are  the 
proper  "  prize  of  Virtue ;"  the  independent  and  eternal  pos- 
session of  every  good  mind. 

In  the  same  degree  is  the  Usefulness  of  rational  beings  form- 
ed. Man  is  useful,  only  when  he  is  voluntarily  useful.  Obe- 
dience to  the  Law  of  God  is  all,  that  is  intended  by  voluntary 
usefulness.  Love  to  God,  is  the  great  and  only  source  of  use- 
fulness to  him,  in  his  kingdom ;  and  Love  to  Man  is  the  only 
source  of  voluntary  beneficence  to  Man.  The  Love,  which  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law,  is  a  vital  and  immortal  principle  of  doing 
good  to  all  men,  both  friends  and  enemies,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  manner.  Nor  is  there  any  real  and  voluntary  beneficence, 
beside  what  springs  from  this  principle.     Rational  Beings,  who!- 
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]y  under  its  influence,  would  form  a  perfect  st^te  of  happiness  in 
any  world  ;  and  such  beings,  freed  from  all  restraints,  would,  it 
destitute  of  it,  create  consummate  misery.  He,  then,  who  re- 
fuses obedience  to  this  Law,  is  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  God^ 
relinquishes  all  personal  excellence,  peace,  happiness,  and 
worth  ;  and,  renouncing  all  voluntary  usefulness  on  the  one  hand, 
prepares  himself,  on  the  other,  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the 
Universe. 

4thly.  To  this  obedience  an  endless  and  perfect  Reward  is  an- 
nexed. 

Were  the  Law  hard  in  its  requisitions,  and  Obedience  to  ii 
severe  and  distressing  ;  yet,  if  crowned  in  the  end  with  a  reward 
ample  and  abundant,  the  whole  of  the  Requisitions,  taken  toge- 
ther, would  not  be  unreasonable,  nor  undesirable.  The  time,  dur- 
ing which  we  are  here  required  to  obey,  is  but  a  moment :  the 
Rpward,  on  the  contrary,  is  eternal.  The  hardship  of  obedi- 
ence must,  therefore,  be  transient  and  trifling ;  while  the  reward 
would  be  endless,  and  therefore  immense  in  its  value. 

To  obedience,  then.  Reason  and  Wisdom  direct,  and  ui:ge,  with 
motives  of  infinite  power ;  and  from  disobedience,  with  similar 
motives,  deter.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  a  reason  for  disobe- 
dience, were  our  present  happiness  only  concerned,  except  a 
disposition  so  depraved,  as  to  prefer  sin  without  a  future  reward 
to  holiness,  with  immortal  glory. 

5thly.  To  disobedience  a  Punishment  is  threatened,  which  is  also 
endless. 

Every  creature  who  disobeys,  therefore,  chooses  to  hazard 
endless  woe  for  the  pleasure  of  disobeying,  rather  than  to  gain 
eternal  life  with  the  pain  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in 
obeying. 

So  plainly  do  Men  choose  death  rather  than  life;  and  in  si7i~ 
ning  against  God  wrong  their  own  souls. 

In  this  state  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  however,  God  did  not 
leave  them  to  perish,  as  they  chose  ;  but  he  sent  his  own  beloved 
Son,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son, to  become  their  Atonement,  and  Intercessor.  Through  his 
Mediation  he  proposed  to  them  to  repent  of  their  former  disobe- 
dience and  to  return  to  obedience,  to  virtue,  and  to  his  cverlast- 
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ing  favour.     On  these  conditions  he  promised  to  receive  and  bless 
them,  notwithstanding  their  Apostasy. 

In  this  situation  he  placed  them  in  his  word ;  and  conmianded 
them,  in  what  may  be  called  a  New  Law,  a  Law  of  grace  and 
mercy,  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  return  to 
holiness.  The  Gospel  is  a  Law ;  and  of  equal  authority  and 
obligation  with  the  moral  Law.  God  commandtth  all  men  every 
where  to  repent.  And  this,  saith  John,  is  his  commandment,  that 
we  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent.  The  proposals  of  the  Gos- 
pel are,  therefore,  not  merely  declarations,  or  promises;  but  a 
Law;  compliance  with  which  is  the  highest  duty  of  Mankind. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  duty  ?  In  the  most  summary 
language,  it  is  this ;  That  we  renounce  our  sins,  and  return  to 
God,  and  to  obedience ;  committing  ourselves  with  an  affection- 
ate confidence  to  Christ,  as  our  Instructor,  Intercessor,  and  Lord ; 
and  as  an  all-sufficient  and  acceptable  Propitiation  to  God  the 
Father.  This  done,  our  sins  will  be  forgiven ;  and  our  title  to 
endless  life  renewed,  enlarged,  and  made  sure  beyond  defeat  and 
danger- 

To  beings  ruined  and  destroyed,  as  we  are,  Reason  would  na- 
turally conclude,  any  escape  from  the  terrible  evils,  to  which  we 
are  certainly  exposed  without  hope  by  our  apostasy,  would  be 
not  only  acceptable,  but  transporting.  Nothing,  it  would  seem, 
would  be  asked,  or  wished,  but  to  have  the  way  pointed  out,  and 
the  conditions  made  known.  This,  only,  being  done,  all  the  mi- 
serable beings  who  are  thus  exposed,  must,  one  would  expect, 
hasten  with  rapture  and  amazement  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
reconciliation,  and  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them. 

But  the  terms,  instead  of  being  thus  hard,  are  the  easiest,  which 
can  be  wished,  and  the  most  reasonable,  of  which  we  can  form  a 
conception.  They  are  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  their 
own  sake,  even  if  they  were  to  be  followed  by  no  reward.  The 
Faith,  the  Repentance,  and  the  Holiness,  required,  are  them- 
selves the  beginning,  and  the  consummation,  of  the  best  of  all  cha- 
racters, and  the  springs  of  a  happiness,  far  more  exquisite,  and 
sincere,  than  any  other.  Besides,  they  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  all  other  good.  No  permanent,  no  sincere  good  can  be 
enjoyed  by  him.  who  does  not  thus  believe,  repent,  and  obey. 
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God  cannot  love,  nor  bless  him.  He  cannot  be  approved  and 
peaceful  within,  nor  useful  and  happy  without.  Nor  can  a  World, 
inhabited  by  such  beings,  be  a  happy  World  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  mischiefs,  found  in  this  world,  would  revive  beyond 
the  grave,  and  disturb  and  desolate  Heaven  itself,  were  impeni- 
terit,  unbelieving,  and  disobedient  Men  to  become  its  inhabitants. 
Happiness  springs  from  the  voluntary  exertions  of  rational  be- 
ings. But  beings,  not  holy,  as  none  of  the  human  race  can  be 
without  Faith  and  Repentance,  never  voluntarily  do  good,  but 
always  evil.  Thus  God  requires  nothing,  but  what  is  necessary, 
absolutely  necessary,  for  Man  ;  when  he  demands  these,  as  the 
conditions  of  their  acceptance  and  happiness. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  happiness  is  not  merely  offered,  but  en- 
joined. AH  the  authority  of  the  Eternal  God  is  employed  to  en- 
force compliance.  Nay,  he  goes  farther;  and  daily  condescends 
to  intreat  us  to  be  thus  reconciled  to  him.  But  to  all  these  we 
return  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  a  scornful,  indignant  rejection  of 
this  benevolent  and  glorious  Word  of  the  Lord. 

What  Reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  Conduct  ?  Not  Argu- 
ment :  for  all  Arguments  plead  most  powerfully  for  our  compli- 
ance. Not  common  Prudence,  or  a  wise  regard  for  our  Weil- 
Being  :  for  we  disregard  and  destroy  it.  Nothing  but  Sin,  and 
the  Love  of  sinning ;  mere  corruption ;  mere  depravity.  No 
higher  evidence  can  be  given,  that  there  is  no  Wisdom,  or  Virtue. 
in  Men. 

IL  T%e  Manner,  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  rejected  by  Man. 
is  another  striking  proof  of  his  destitution  of  Virtue. 

Particularly,  The  Word  of  God  is  rejected  with  Unbelief. 
Unbelief,  with  respect  to  any  object  of  our  Faith,  has  no  ra- 
tional, no  vindicable  ground,  except  the  want  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence.    But  the  Word  of  God  is  attended  with  all  the  evidence, 
which  can  be  supposed  to  attend  such  a  subject ;  all  that  ought 
to  be  wished,  or  asked;  and  much  more  than  could,  without  ac- 
tual proof,  be  rationally  expected.     Accordingly,  all  good  men, 
to  whom  this  evidence  has  been  proposed,  have,  without  an  eX' 
ception,  acknowledged  the  evidence  itself;    and   admitted  thf 
Word,  which  it  supports,  to  be  that  of  God. 
When  it  is  once  admitted  to  be  his  Word,  his  own  veracity  rs 
Vol.  L  65 
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the  highest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  every  thing,  which  he 
has  spoken.  Whenever  it  is  rejected  in  this  case,  it  is  rejected, 
because  it  is  disliked ;  not  because  it  is  not  proved.  The  Evi- 
dence is  rejected  because  we  dislike  the  Truth ;  not  the  Truth, 
because  we  dislike  the  Evidence. 

Unbelief  is  either  speculative,  or  practical.  In  speculative  un- 
belief we  deny  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God  :  in  practical  unbe- 
lief we  admit  its  truth,  but  reject  its  influence. 

In  the  speculative  unbelief  of  Men  the  unworthy  manner  of  re- 
jecting the  Word  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  following  particulars. 

1  St.  It  is  rejected  on  the  ground  of  vain  and  deceitful  Arguments, 

This  will  appear  from  a  variety  of  facts. 

The  Arguments,  on  which  one  unbeliever  relies,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  satisfied  other  unbelievers.  Every  new  Infidel 
Writer  advances  his  ozon  scheme  of  refuting  the  evidence,  or  ra- 
ther his  own  objections,  (for  refutation  there  is  none ;)  and  evi- 
dently places  no  reliance  on  the  schemes  of  his  predecessors. 
This  has  been  the  constant  progress  of  Infidelity  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time.  No  instance  occurs,  in  which  any  In- 
fidel has  thought  it  proper  to  come  forward  with  a  defence  of  the 
Avorks,  or  Arguments,  of  any  former  Infidel.  The  Arguments  of 
each  appear  important,  and  perhaps  satisfactory,  to  himself;  but 
are  visibly  of  little  force  in  the  eye  of  his  successors.  All,  ex- 
cept his  own,  are,  tacitly  at  least,  acknowledged  to  be  unavailing 
in  the  eye  of  each;  and  his  own,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  follow 
him. 

But  if  these  arguments  were  sound,  they  would  be  acknow- 
ledged, felt,  and  insisted  on,  by  all ;  and  would  anew  be  pleaded 
with  confidence,  supported,  and  relied  on,  by  others,  as  well  as  by 
the  inventor. 

2dly.  When  these  objections  have  been  completely  and  often  re- 
futed, they  still  allege  them  again  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
refutations. 

These  refutations  have  been  multiplied  so  much,  so  openly,  and 
so  often  alleged,  and  so  triumphantly  urged,  that  nothing  but 
despair  of  replying  with  success  could  prevent  unbelievers  from 
attempting  a  reply.  Yet  we  find  it  wholly  neglected,  and  unat- 
tempted,  by  their  successors.     They  now  allege  anew  the  old  ob- 
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jections  ;  and  plainly  because  they  can  find  no  others  :  the  whole 
circle  being  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remaining  to  modern  Infi- 
dels but  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  done  by  those,  who  went 
before  them.  While  any  thing  new  remained,  they  laid  no  stress 
on  what  had  been  done  before.  Now  they  are  contented  to  re- 
peat the  old,  thread-bare  objections  over  and  over,  without  plac- 
ing them  in  any  new  light,  or  supporting  them  with  any  new  evi- 
dence ;  although  so  often  and  so  completely  answered,  as  to  make 
the  renewed  advancement  of  them  ridiculous.  Were  they  honest 
men,  they  would  first  reply  to  the  answers,  heretofore  given 
to  these  objections ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  allege  them  anew. 

3dly.  They  rarely  attempt  to  argue  at  all  ;  but  attack  their  an- 
tagonists, and  defend  themselves,  chiefly,  with  contempt,  sneers,  and 
ridicrde. 

Sneers,  Contempt,  and  Ridicule,  are  not  Arguments  ;  and  were 
never  needed  to  defend  a  sound  cause.  The  Cause,  which  can 
find  sound  Reasons,  will  never  be  supported  by  these  means. 
Yet  Infidelity  has  made  these  her  chief  engines  throughout  her 
whole  progress  ;  and  relied  on  them  supremely  in  all  her  assaults 
upon  Revelation. 

Wherever  this  conduct  appears ;  wherever  argument  is  de- 
serted and  forgotten,  and  ridicule,  sneers,  and  contempt,  are  the 
weapons  of  attack,  or  defence ;  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause  exists  of  course ;  and  a  solid  reason  is  furnish- 
ed for  believing  it  to  be  unsound  and  false.  Infidelity  has  al- 
ways thus  done  ;  and  has,  therefore,  always  laboured  under  very 
strong  suspicions  of  this  nature. 

4thly.  Men  have  exhibited  violent  Hatred  to  the  Word  of  God  ia 
this  rejection. 

This  hatred,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
manifested  by  all  classes  of  men,  who  have  rejected  the  Word  of 
the  Lord ;  and  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  individuals,  who  have  thus 
rejected  it. 

This  hatred  has  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  contempt,  ri- 
dicule, and  sneers,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  It  has  strong- 
ly manifested  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  obloquy  against 
God,  the  Redeemer,  the  Scriptures,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sanctu- 
ary :  against  the  Church,  the  Ministers,  the  Worship,  and  the 
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Character,  of  God;  against  Religion  at  large  ;  against  conscien- 
tiousness, morality,  and  duty  of  every  kind  ;  against  all  that  is 
virtue,  and  all  that  arc  virtuous. 

Nor  has  it  been  less  abundantly  manifested  in  an  immense  train 
of  oppositions,  and  persecutions.  The  Jerus  began  the  course  in 
the  most  furious  cruelty  against  Christ  and  Christians.  The  Hea- 
fhens,  Mohammedans,  and  Papists  have  continued  it.  Infidels  are 
now  treading  in  their  steps  ;  and,  although  perpetually  railing 
against  persecution,  have  proved  the  most  bloody  and  vehement 
persecutors,  that  have  existed  since  the  world  began. 

One  spirit  has  animated  them  all ;  and  one  conduct  characte- 
rized them  all,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  No  more 
deformed,  odious,  depraved  exhibitions  have  been  ever  made  of 
the  human  character :  no  more  flagrant  or  convincing  proofs  of 
human  corruption  have  been  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of  man. 
All  also,  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  rejection,  have  uniform- 
ly displayed  a  vile,  depraved  personal  character  ;  a  love  of  sin, 
a  hatred  to  holiness,  pre-eminent  and  wonderful.  The  more  spi- 
ritual and  heavenly,  the  more  holy  and  excellent,  any  doctrines  or 
precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  are,  the  more  they  have  been  hated, 
maligned,  and  blasphemed.  Yet  all  that  God  hath  done,  and  spo- 
ken, in  his  Word,  has  been  highly  glorious  and  becoming  to  a 
God,  highly  beneficial  and  necessary  to  man,  and  productive  of 
no  other  end,  but  making  man  virtuous  and  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  this  opposition  has  sprung  from  sin,  and  been  marked 
with  gross  and  dreadful  depravity,  in  every  stage,  and  in  every 
form. 

The  practical  unbelief  of  Mankind  has  been  substantially  of  the 
same  Character,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  deformity.  But 
here  the  unbeliever  has  openly  condemned  himself  by  acknow- 
ledging the  Word  of  God  in  speech,  and  denying  it  in  practice. 
An  inconsistence  and  shame  attend  him,  therefore,  which  do  not 
in  the  like  circumstances  attend  the  speculative  Unbeliever.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  his 
obedience,  and  the  means  of  eternal  life  to  himself,  is  as  abso- 
lute as  that  of  the  professed  Infidel.  His  speculative  views  are 
different ;  but  his  heart  is  essentially  the  same.  His  carnal  mind, 
as  truly,  as  that  of  the  Infidel,  is  enmity  against  God^  not  subject 
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to  his  law,  neithtr  indeed  can  be.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  thai 
we  see  unbelievers,  of  both  kinds,  exhibiting  their  rejection  of  thr 
Word  of  God  substantially  in  the  same  manner. 

III.  The  truth,  contained  in  the  text,  is  strongly  illustrated  by 
the  Doctrines,  both  specidative  and  practical,  which  those,  who  have 
rejected  the  Scriptures,  havepref erred  to  them. 

The  four  great  classes  of  men,  who  have  openly  rejected  the 
word  of  God,  are  Jervs,  and  Mohammedans,  Heathens,  and  Infidels . 
Each  of  these  I  shall  consider,  summarily,  in  the  order  specitied. 

1st.  The  Jews,  although  professedly  receiving  the  old  Testa- 
ment as  the  Word  of  God,  yet,  as  you  well  know,  rejected,  and 
still  reject,  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  and  of  course  the  system  of  re- 
ligion, which  he  has  taught  to  mankind.  In  rejecting  Christ  thev 
reject,  of  course,  all  the  types  which  shadowed,  and  all  the  pro- 
phecies which  foretold,  his  character,  advent,  and  mediation.  As 
those  types  and  prophecies  terminate  only  in  Christ ;  so  without 
him  they  have  no  real  meaning.  Their  true  import,  therefore, 
was  denied  by  the  Jews.  In  rejecting  the  Gospel  they  set  aside 
all  the  Evangelical  declarations  and  doctrines,  contained  in  the 
Law  and  the  prophets ;  particularly  the  Gospel  as  preached  to 
Abraham  and  his  posterity  ;  and  all  those  just  and  spiritual  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Law,  delivered  to  us  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
With  these  things  in  view,  it  must  unquestionably  be  conceded, 
that  the  Jews  are  fairly  numbered  among  those,  who  openly  reject 
the  Word  of  God  ;  not  less  truly  so,  than  those  of  their  Ancestors, 
who  apostatized  to  Heathenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  doctrines, 
substituted  by  these  people  for  those  in  the  Word  of  God.  You 
well  know  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  they  placed  their 
holiness,  and  their  hopes,  in  a  mere  round  of  external  services  ; 
such  as  long  prayers,  ostentatious  fastings,  ablutions,  and  other 
external  purifications  ;  ty thing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin ;  and  many 
other  things  of  the  like  nature.  In  all  these  the  heart  was  utterly 
unconcerned  ;  and  the  v.hole  scheme  of  religion  was  confined  to 
a  course  of  mere  external  actions  ;  from  which  integrity,  justice, 
benevolence,  and  piety,  were  wholly  excluded.  Instead  of  these 
things,  they  licensed  and  practised,  the  most  abominable  opposi- 
tion to  God,  and  the  most  scandalous  hatred  and  persecution  oi 
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their  fcllow-meu.  A  considerable  part  denied  a  future  existence  \ 
and  justified  all  the  indulgence  of  pride,  avarice,  and  sensuality, 
which  have  every  where  been  connected  with  that  denial.  An- 
other part  openly  sanctioned  disobedience  to  the  fifth  command 
by  permitting  a  son  to  devote  that  part  of  his  property,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  parents,  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple  ;  and  warranting  him  to  withhold  from  them,  in  this  man- 
ner, all  the  duties  of  filial  piety.  At  the  same  time,  they  perse- 
cuted, with  the  fury  of  maniacs,  men  of  real  piety  ;  bound  heavy 
burdens  ;  shut  up  to  their  countrymen  the  access  to  religious 
knowledge ;  devoured  widows'  houses  ;  and  walloAved  in  every 
species  of  sensual  pollution.  For  all  their  iniquities,  at  the  same 
time,  they  found  a  sanction  in  some  tradition  of  their  Elders^  or 
some  invention  of  their  own  ;  and  those  who  taught  these  things, 
were  believed  by  their  countrymen  to  be  men  of  distinguished 
virtue.  Such  were,  summarily,  the  doctrines,  both  speculative 
and  practical,  which  the  Jcios  preferred  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  spirit,  which  could  even  acquiesce  in  such  doctrines  as  these, 
much  more  which  could  deliberately  prefer  them  to  the  Law  and 
Gospel  of  Jehovah,  can  plainly  have  been  no  other,  than  that  of 
a  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers. 
2dly.  Mohammed,  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  the  religion  of  Moses  and  Christ ;  and  profess- 
edly re-published  it  in  a  new  form  to  mankind.  But  in  this  re- 
publication he  left  out,  wholly,  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  Re- 
ligion 5  and  in  many  resjjects  did  not  preserve  even  the  form  of 
godliiiess.  His  two  great  doctrines  were,  That  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  That  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.  By  the  latter  doctrine 
he  secured  to  himself  the  right  of  dictating  to  his  followers  just 
what  he  pleased.  Accordingly  he  delivered  to  them  a  collec- 
tion of  precepts,  requiring  nothing  but  a  course  of  external  ser- 
vices, without  the  least  goodness  of  heart ;  and  promised  Heaven 
to  prayers,  ablutions,  fastings,  alms,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and 
circumcision.  Religion  he  considered  as  founded  on  cleanliness  f 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  one  half  of  Faith,  and  the  key  of 
Prayer.  Fasting  he  pronounced  to  be  the  gate  of  Religion.  He 
allowed  four  wives  to  every  one  of  his  followers ;  and  as  many 
concubines,  as  each  was  able  to  maintain.     Heaven  he  convert- 
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ed  into  a  mere  mansion  of  debauchery ;  and  changed  the  mild 
and  rational  mode  of  propagating  Religion,  taught  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  into  a  regular  system  of  the  most  brutal  and  bar- 
barous persecution.  In  a  word,  his  doctrines  flattered,  and  licen- 
sed, every  human  corruption,  every  sordid  lust,  every  sinful  in- 
dulgence. 

3dly.  The  doctrines  of  Heathenism  are  still  more  deformed,  and 
i'lill  more  expressive  of  opposition  to  God. 

Instead  of  one  God,  the  Heathen,  as  you  know,  believed  in 
many.  Instead  of  the  perfect  Jehovah,  they  heaped  up  to  them- 
selves Gods  after  their  own  lusts ;  debased  by  filial  impiety, 
fraud,  theft,  falsehood,  injustice,  treachery,  murder,  and  lewdness, 
indulged  in  every  manner,  which  can  debase  an  Intelligent  na- 
ture. They  worshipped  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  rejjtiles,  and 
insects.  They  prostrated  themselves  before  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
stocks,  and  stones.  They  sacrificed  human  victims  ;  prostituted 
men  and  women  in  religious  services  ;  and  sanctioned  every 
violation  of  purity,  justice,  kindness,  and  piety.  Read  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  and  you  will  find  a  short, 
but  exact  and  affecting,  account  of  what  they  not  only  did,  but 
justified,  licensed,  and  enjoined. 

4thly.  Modern  Infidelity  has,  in  various  instances,  strongly 
commended  the  ancient  Heathenism,  both  partially,  and  in  the 
gross  ;  and  in  publishing  its  own  doctrines  has  shown,  that  the 
spirit  by  which  it  is  actuated,  is  no  other  than  the  very  spirit 
of  its  predecessors.  It  has  denied  the  existence  and  perfections 
of  God  ;  at  times  partially ;  at  other  times  wholly.  It  has  ad- 
mitted his  existence,  and  denied  his  providence  ;  the  account- 
ableness  of  man;  a  future  state  ;  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  or  holiness  and  sin,  piety  and  rebellion ;  has  declar- 
ed all  that  men  can  do  with  impunity  to  be  right;  has  licensed 
wrath,  revenge,  murder,  pride,  oppression,  gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, fornication,  adultery,  and  incest.  Surely  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry for  me  to  observe,  that  the  spirit,  manifested  in  the  doctrines, 
which  teach  these  things,  is  in  the  highest  degree  hostile  to 
God,  to  truth,  and  to  righteousness. 

To  Jews  and  Infidels  the  Gospel  has  been  directly  published 
in  form.     To  a  great  part  of  mankind  it  was  published  in  the 
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days  of  the  Apostles ;  and  has  been  extensively  offered  to  man} 
nations  in  succeeding  periods  of  time.  That  it  has  not  made  an 
universal  progress  over  the  globe,  has  been  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  those,  to  whom  it  has  been  offered,  have  in  so  many  instan- 
ces refused  it  acceptance.  Had  the  Ancestors  of  the  present 
generation  of  men  given  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  a  welcome  ad- 
mission to  their  hearts,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ;  it  would 
long  since  have  been  preached  to  every  family  under  heaven. 
Men,  therefore,  have  stopped  its  progress ;  and  not  God. 

But,  as  the  fact  has  been,  the  Gospel  has  been  published  to  a 
great  part  of  the  human  race  ;  and  by  a  great  proportion  of  these 
it  has  been  rejected.  So  general  has  been  this  rejection,  as 
entirely  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  human  character  : 
for  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  there  is  one  original  nature  in 
those  who  have  heard  and  rejected  the  Gospel,  and  another  in 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  ought  to  be  added  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  many  of 
those,  who  have  professedly  received  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
Christian  world,  have,  in  instances  innumerable,  in  every  coun- 
iry,  and  every  age,  exhibited  the  same  disposition  in  the  same 
manner.  These  men  have  almost  universally  denied  the  real 
import  of  the  book,  which  they  have  professed  to  receive.  Its 
spiritual  and  heavenly  doctrines  they  have,  in  forms  very  diverse, 
but  in  design  and  spirit  wholly  the  same,  lowered  continually 
down,  so  as  to  suit,  or  at  least  so  as  not  to  disgust,  the  taste  of  a 
sinful  heart.  The  extent  also,  and  purity,  of  the  Scriptural  pre- 
cepts they  have  contracted,  and  debased,  so  as  to  license,  in  a 
professed  consistency  with  them,  a  great  part  of  those  evil  prac- 
tices, which  are  gratifying  to  a  polluted,  sinful  mind.  The  Doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  they  have  with  one  consent  reduced  to  the 
level  of  mere  natural  Religion ;  and  that  the  natural  Religion,  in 
substance,  which  was  taught  by  the  graver  heathen  philosophers, 
and  is  now  echoed  by  the  more  decent  Infidels.  The  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  also,  they  have  taught  to  speak  a  moral  language, 
undistinguishable,  as  to  its  import,  from  that  of  Plato,  Seneca. 
and  Herbert.  Thus  in  truth,  notwithstanding  their  professed 
belief  of  the  word  of  God,  they  have  rejected  both  the  Law  and 
*He  Gospel :  and  rejected  them  for  the  doctrines  and  precepts. 
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which  thoy  thus  inculcate.  That  such  is  the  real  design  of  all 
these  men  I  am  convinced  by  this  remarkable  fact ;  viz.  that, 
when  driven  from  one  error,  they  always  take  refuge  in  another : 
and  never  come  a  whit  nearer,  however  often  confuted,  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth.  The  sum  of  the  argument,  then,  is  this  : 
God  has  given  to  mankind  a  law,  for  the  government  of  their 
moral  conduct,  which  is  not  only  reasonable  and  just  in  itself, 
but  dictated  by  infinite  benevolence  on  his  part,  and  supremely 
profitable  to  them:  a  law  demanding  of  them,  that  they  love  him 
with  all  the  heart,  and  that  they  love  each  other  as  themselves. 
This  character,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Image  of  his  moral 
perfection,  is  the  supreme  excellence,  and  the  only  moral  excel- 
lence, of  Intelligent  beings.  In  itself  it  is  high  and  indispensa- 
ble enjoyment  to  every  such  being ;  and  in  its  efficacy  it  is  the 
only  voluntary  cause  of  all  other  enjoyments  :  a  cause,  existing 
originally  and  supremely  in  Him,  and  by  derivation  existing  ex- 
tensively in  them. 

This  Law,  therefore,  is  a  perfect  law;  and  worthy  of  Jeho- 
vah. Were  men  virtuously  disposed  ;  were  they  not  depraved  ; 
were  they  not  sinful ;  their  obedience  to  its  commands  would  be 
immediate,  universal,  and  absolute.  Instead  of  this,  wherever 
it  has  been  proposed  to  them,  they  have  chosen  to  disobey  it,  not- 
withstanding the  glorious  and  eternal  reward,  promised  to  their 
obedience,  and  the  awful  penalty,  threatened  to  disobedience. 
What  stronger  proof  of  their  depravity  can  be  demanded  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  proof  still  more  affecting.  In  the 
miserable  situation,  into  which  men  brought  themselves  by  their 
Apostasy,  God  regarded  them  with  infinite  compassion,  and  un- 
dertook to  rescue  them  from  their  sin  and  misery.  For  this  end 
he  sent  his  own  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  to  live  here  a  hum- 
ble, painful,  and  persecuted  life,  and  to  die  an  accursed  and 
excruciating  death,  to  make  in  the  human  soul  an  end  of  sin,  to 
finish  transgression,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness.  In  consequence  of  his  atone- 
ment, God  has  offered,  anew,  to  receive  the  fallen  race  oi  Adam 
HTto  his  favour,  on  the  conditions  of  Faith  and  Repentance  in 
the  Redeemer :  conditions  in  themselves  indispensable  to  their 
return  to  God,  and  to  obedience;    indispensable  to  thpir  o%vn 
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comfort,  honour,  and  virtue;  and  beyond  expression  easy,  rea- 
sonable, and  desirable.  As  he  foresaw  that  they  would  still  re- 
sist this  boundless  love,  and  would  fail  of  it  through  their  corrup- 
lion,  ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice;  he  published  his  Gospel  to 
enlighten  them,  and  sent  his  S|)irit  to  sanctify  them,  that  by  all 
means  they  might  be  saved.  Still,  in  a  multitude  of  instances 
almost  literally  endless,  a  multitude  so  great  as  to  prove  this  to 
be  the  common  character  of  all  the  children  oi  Adam,  they  have 
rejected  these  most  merciful  proffers  of  boundless  good,  crucified 
his  son  afresh,  cast  contempt  on  his  cross,  accounted  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  and 
done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace, 

And  now,  my  friends  and  brethren,  juJ^^e,  I  pray  you,  between 
God  and  his  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done  to  his  vine- 
yard, that  he  has  not  done  in  it  !  Wherefore,  when  he  looked,  that  it 
should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  poisonous  berries^  ? 
Wherefore  brought  it  forth  the  grapes  of  Sodom,  and  the  clusters 
of  Gomorrah  ?  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  This  t  vine  is 
plainly,  therefore,  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Go- 
morrah. Its  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall ;  its  clusters  are  bitter. 
Its  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  Asps, 
Were  man  virtuously  disposed,  it  is  incredible,  nay,  it  is  plain- 
ly impossible,  that  he  should  not  yield  himself  to  this  Law,  as 
soon  as  it  is  proposed  to  him.  As  obedience  to  this  Law  is  the 
only  excellence  of  conduct ;  so  a  virtuous  state  of  mind,  a  virtu- 
ous disposition,  a  virtuous  character,  by  all  of  which  phrases  we 
intend  that  unknown  cause,  heretofore  specified,  which  gives  birth 
to  virtuous  rather  than  to  vicious  conduct,  would  so  soon  as  this 
Law  was  proposed  to  it,  render,  in  a  sense  instinctively,  an  im- 
mediate, cheerful,  and  universal  obedience. 

Were  such  a  mind,  also,  to  apostatize,  and  yet  to  retain  a  dis- 
position in  a  preponderating  degree  virtuous  ;  were  it  afterwards 
to  be  informed  of  a  method,  by  which  it  might  return  to  obedi- 
ence, and  the  favour  of  God;  it  would  be  plainly  impossible, 
that  such  a  mind  should  not  receive  this  information,  and  em- 
brace this  method  of  returning,  with  readiness,  and  even  with 
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rapture.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  terms  of  its  reinstatement  in 
obedience,  and  in  the  divine  favour,  were  in  themselves  eminent- 
ly easy  and  reasonable,  and  in  their  efficacy  productive  of  its 
highest  future  amiableness,  dignity,  and  enjoyment ;  if  they  were 
such,  as  rendered  it  peculiarly  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
prepared  it  to  be  peculiarly  useful  to  its  fellow-creatures ;  such 
a  mind  would  beyond  a  doubt,  seize  the  terms  themselves  with 
delight,  and  the  divine  object,  which  they  secured,  with  extasy. 
The  rejection  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
alike,  is,  therefore,  entirely  inexplicable,  unless  we  acknowledge, 
that  the  disposition,  by  which  it  is  rejected,  is  a  disposition  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  of  a  virtuous  mind ;  wholly  unlike  that 
with  which  Adam  was  created;  and  the  genuine  moral  likeness 
of  Adam  after  his  Apostasy. 


SERMON  XXXL 


DEPRAVITY  OF  MAN. 


ITS  DEGREE. 


EccLESiASTES  viii.   11. 

Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily, 
therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do 
evil. 

In  the  two  last  discourses,  I  proposed  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing doctrine  ;  That  in  consequence  of  the  Apostasy  of  Adam  all 
men  have  sinned  j  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Universality  of 
♦in  in  the  former  of  these  discourses  ; 

1st.  From  Revelation:  and, 

2dly.  From  Facts : 

And  in  the  latteryVom  the  great  fact,  that  mankind  have  rejected 
the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  now  my  design  to  examine,  in  several  particulars,  the  De- 
gree, in  which  the  sinfulness  of  man  exists.  On  this  subject  I  ob- 
serve, 

1st.  That  the  human  character  is  not  depraved  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  human  powers. 

It  has  been  said,  neither  unfrequently,  nor  by  men  void  of  un- 
derstanding, that  man  is  as  depraved  a  being,  as  his  faculties  will 
permit  him  to  be  ;  but  it  has  been  said  without  consideration,  and 
without  truth.  Neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  Experience,  warrant 
this  assertion.     Wicked  mm  and  seducers,  it  is  declared,  will  wax 
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worse  and  worse  ^  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  During  the  first 
half  of  human  life  this  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  growth 
of  the  faculties;  but  during  a  considerable  period,  preceding  its 
termination,  it  cannot  be  thus  explained  :  for  the  faculties  decay, 
while  the  depravity  still  increases.  Nations,  also,  are  declared, 
to  be  at  some  periods  of  time,  far  worse  than  at  others  ;  although 
it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  during  the  period  specified  their  fa- 
culties were  superior.  Saul  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  more 
talents  than  Jeroboam;  Jeroboam  than  Ahab  ;  and  Uzziah  than 
cither ;  yet  Ahab  was  a  worse  man  than  Jeroboam ;  Jeroboam 
than  Saul ;  and  Saul  than  Uzziah.  The  Young  Man,  who  came 
to  Christ,  to  know  what  good  thing  he  should  do,  to  have  eternal 
life,  was  certainly  less  depraved,  than  his  talents  would  have 
permitted  him  to  be. 

Like  him,  we  see,  daily,  many  men,  who  neither  are,  nor  pro- 
fess to  be,  Christians,  and  who,  instead  of  being  wicked  to  a  de- 
gree commensurate  to  the  extent  of  their  faculties,  go  through 
life  in  the  exercise  of  dispositions  so  sincere,  just,  and  amiable, 
and  in  the  performance  of  actions  so  upright  and  beneficent,  as 
to  secure  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  affection  from  ourselves, 
and  from  all  with  whom  they  are  connected.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  said,  that  such  men  are  as  sinful  as  many  others  possess- 
ed of  powers  far  inferior;  much  less,  that  they  are  as  sinful  as 
they  can  be.  We  also  see  individuals,  at  times,  assume,  without 
any  visible  enlargement  of  their  faculties,  a  new  and  surprizing 
degree  of  depravity  at  once ;  and  become  suddenly  far  more 
fraudulent,  false,  lewd,  cruel,  revengeful,  impious,  and  universal- 
ly abandoned,  than  at  a  period  not  long  preceding.  In  the  fa- 
milies, of  which  we  are  members,  we  have  abundant  opportunity 
to  learn,  from  so  intimate  a  connection,  the  true  characters  of  all 
who  compose  them  ;  and  are  furnished,  daily,  with  decisive  evi- 
dence, that  they  are  far  less  profligate  than,  with  their  faculties, 
they  might  become.  Those,  who  make  the  assertion,  against 
which  I  am  contending,  will  find  themselves,  if  they  will  exa- 
mine, rarely  believing,  that  their  wives  and  children,  though  not 
Christians,  are  Fiends. 

2dly .  There  are  certain  characteristics  of  human  nature,  tBhich. 
considered  by  themselves,  are  innocent* 
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Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  fear  of  sulVoring,  and  the  desire  of 
happiness ;  together  with  several  others.  Ail  these  are  insepa- 
rable, not  only  from  the  rational,  but  also  from  the  animal,  na- 
ture, as  existing  in  this  world ;  and  accompany  the  Christian 
through  every  degree  of  holiness,  which  he  attains,  as  truly  as 
the  sinner.  The  two  last;  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  fear 
of  suffering;  are  inseparable  from  the  rational,  and  even  from  the 
percipient,  nature. 

3dly.  Some  of  the  natural  human  characteristics  are  amiahle. 

Such  are  natural  affection ;  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position in  children,  often  found  also  in  persons  of  adult  years ; 
compassion  ;  generosity  ;  modesty  ;  and  what  is  sometimes  call- 
ed natural  conscientiousness ;  that  is,  a  fixed  and  strong  sense 
of  the  importance  of  doing  that,  which  is  right.  These  charac- 
teristics appear  to  have  adorned  f/ic  Young  Man,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  We  know  that  they  are  amiable,  because  we 
are  informed  that  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him.  In  the  same 
manner  we,  and  all  others,  who  are  not  abandoned,  love  them  al- 
ways, and  irresistibly,  whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  view. 
They  all,  also,  are  required,  and  exist,  in  every  Christian  ;  en- 
hancing his  holiness,  and  rendering  him  a  better  man.  Without 
them  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  the  Christian  character  could 
exist.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  exhibits  those,  who  are  destitute 
of  these  attributes,  as  being  literally  profligates. 

4thly.  These  and  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  are,  hozvevcr, 
means  either  of  virtue,  or  sin,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  con- 
trolling Disposition,  or  Eyiergy,  zohich  constitutes  the  moral  cha- 
racter. 

By  this  disposition,  or  energy,  I  intend  that  unknown  caiisp, 
"whence  it  arises,  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  sinful  or  vir- 
tuous. On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of  all  actions, 
and  the  moral  character  of  every  mind.  This  character,  and 
these  actions,  are  variously,  and  extensively,  modified  by  the  at- 
tributes above  mentioned.  But  the  moral  nature  is  not  changed. 
So  far  as  they  have  a  prevailing  influence,  a  sinful  disposition  is 
checked,  and  prevented  from  operating  in  the  worst  manner,  and 
degree.  Under  the  prevalence  of  a  sinful  disposition,  these  at- 
tributes are  partly  extinguished,  and  partly  converted  into  instru- 
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mcnts  of  sin.  In  a  virtuous  mind  they  all  become  means  of  vir- 
tue, and  increase  the  energy  of  such  a  mind. 

5thly.  There  is  not  in  the  Mind,  by  nature,  or  in  an  unregenerat- 
"d  state,  any  real  moral  excellence,  or  Evangelical  virtne. 

For  I  know,  says  St.  Paul,  {that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,)  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing.  The  carnal  mind,  says  the  same  Apostle,  is 
enmity  ugalrist  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be. 
And  again,  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
ihem,for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  That  which  is  born,  saith 
our  Saviour,  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.  Without  faith,  says  St.  Paul, 
it  is  impossible  to  please  God. 

6thly.  The  heart  of  Man,  after  all  the  abatements  are  made, 
ti)hich  can  be  made,  is  set  to  do  evil,  in  a  most  affecting  and  dread' 
ful  manner. 

Of  this  truth,  the  Text  is  a  direct  and  very  forcible  assertion. 
The  word,  which  is  rendered,  y«//i/  set,  in  our  translation,  is  used 
by  Ahasnerus,  Esther,  vii.  5,  to  express  the  daring  presumption, 
with  which  Haman  had  risen  up  to  destroy  Esther  and  her  nation. 
It  is  also  said  to  denote  being  filed  with  a  violent  propensity,  as 
the  sails  of  a  ship  are  filed,  when  borne  along  by  a  powerful  blast* 
A  strong  tendency  to  evil  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men,  there- 
fore, is  here  asserted  in  very  forcible  terms. 

In  considering  the  degree  of  iniquity,  indicated  in  this  and 
similar  passages,  it  is  not  my  design,  nor  within  my  power  or 
wish,  to  settle  this  point  with  mathematical  exactness.  In  the 
Scriptures,  God  has  exhibited  this  subject  in  an  indefinite,  and 
yet  in  a  more  impressive  and  affecting  manner,  than  any,  which 
mankind  have  substituted.  No  views  of  human  corruption  are 
.so  affecting,  or  so  awful,  as  those,  which  are  presented  to  us  in 
the  Word  of  God.  This  example  may  be  confidently  followed  ; 
and  no  man  is  required  to  limit  this  subject  more  exactly,  than  it 
has  been  done  by  his  Maker. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  adduce 
several  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  expressed  in  the  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  directly  assert  this  doctrine  in  the  fullest 
manner. 

Every  imagination  of  Man'^s  heart,  saith  God,  is  only  evil,  eon- 
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iinually.  Of  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  declares,  that  they  arc 
zvillioiit  excuse  :  because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful  ;  hut  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations  ;  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.  Who  changed  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  lye,  and  worshipped,  and  served  the  creature,  more 
than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  For  this  cause 
God  gave  them  up  to  vile  aff'ections .  And  as  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind.  Being  filed  with  all  rmrighteousness,  fornication,  zoicked- 
ness,  covetousness,  maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate, 
deceit,  malignity  ;  Whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despite- 
ful, proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  pa- 
rents, Without  understanding,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  unmerciful :  Who  knoxoing  the  judgment  of 
God  (that  they,  which  commit  such  things,  are  worthy  of  death,)  not 
only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  same  Apostle  says,  Rom.  iii.  9,  What  then, 
are  we  better  than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise  ;  for  we  have  before  prov- 
ed both  Je'ivs  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.  As  it  is 
loritten.  There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one.  There  is  none  that 
understandeth ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God,  They  are 
all  gone  out  of  the' way  ;  they  are  together  become  unprof  table  } 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their  mouth  is  an  open 
sepulchre  ;  with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison 
of  asps  is  under  their  lips.  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness  ;  their  feet  are  szvlft  to  shed  blood.  There  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes. — Now  we  hioro,  that  what  things  soever 
the  Law  sayeth,  it  saith  to  them,  who  cere  under  the  Law  ;  that 
every  mouth  might  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  be- 
fore God. — Therefore,  by  deeds  of  Law,  shall  no  flesh  living  be 
justified. 

Such  is  the  character  of  men,  given  in  form,  and  in  the  course 
ef  the  most  important  logical  discussion  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
lures,  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Consonant  with  this  representation 
are  all  the  exhibitions,  made  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of 
this  subject.  The  depravity,  represented,  is  not  only  declared 
to  be  universal,  but  also  to  be  of  this  high  and  dreadful  maligni- 
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ty.  Mankind  are  not  exhibited  as  prone  to  one  sin  only,  but  to 
all  these,  and  all  other  sins  ;  and  not  prone  to  these  sins  merely, 
but  filled  with  them  as  attributes,  and  executing  them  swiftly 
and  dreadfully  as  practices. 

II.  The  same  trulh  is  evident  to  every  man,  if  he  examines  the 
S7ibject  faithfully,  fro77i  the  state  of  his  own  heart  and  life. 

This  very  extensive  field  of  evidence  can  now  be  explored 
only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner:  but  a  little  attention  to  it  will 
in  no  small  degree  illustrate  and  prove  the  doctrine. 

1st.  Every  Man,  zoho  scrutinizes  his  own  heart  at  all,  knows, 
that,  tiaturally,  he  in  no  sense  obeys  the  first  and  great  command 
of  the  Law  of  God:  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all 
thy  heart. 

This  is  the  first,  and  altogether  the  most  important,  duty  of 
Intelligent  creatures ;  and  is  plainly  that  duty,  separated  from 
which,  no  other  can  be  performed.  All  possible  motives  in  the 
highest  possible  degrees  conspire  to  induce  a  rational  being  to 
perform  it.  If,  then,  these  motives  do  not  influence  the  heart ; 
if  we  love  not  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  the  Au- 
thor of  all  good,  and  himself  the  Infinite  Good;  we  cannot  be 
imagined  to  love  with  right  principles  any  other  being.  If  we 
perform  not  our  plain  duty  to  Him ;  we  cannot  be  supposed  to 
perform  our  duty  to  any  other. 

2dly.  All  men  are  daily  reproached  by  their  own  Consciences. 
as  being  greatly  and  continually  guilty  of  Sin, 

The  fear  of  the  anger  of  God,  and  of  future  punishment,  and 
the  pride,  which  every  man  feels  in  thinking  himself  of  a  good 
and  honourable  character,  are  biasses,  which  strongly  influence 
us  to  reject,  as  much  as  possible,  so  humiliating  a  doctrine  as  this. 
But,  in  spite  of  both,  our  Consciences,  irresistibly  impelled  by 
the  truth,  declare  the  greatness  of  our  depravity  every  day  ;  and 
we  cannot  hide  our  eyes  from  the  humiliating  declaration.  Were 
it  possible  to  avoid  the  acknowledgement,  we  should  certainly 
avoid  it :  but  the  truth  is  so  obvious,  and  so  undeniable,  that  we 
cannot  escape. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  proves  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine stiU  more  strongly.  The  man,  whose  Conscience  does  not 
thus  testify,  is  plainly  of  d. peculiarly  depraved  character;  not 
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merely  because  his  Conscience  docs  not  thus  testify,  but  because 
he  is  always  guilty  of  gross  sin  in  various  other  respects.  So 
common,  or  rather  so  universal,  is  this  fact,  as  to  become  the 
subject  of  proverbial  remark.  He  therefore,  who  is  thus  si- 
tuated, is  still  more  depraved  than  mankind  in  general. 

3dly.  The  Stupidity  of  mankind,  and  their  Hardness  of  Heart, 
are  strong  exhibitions  of  the  same  doctrine. 

That  Men  should  be  thus  guilty,  and  yet  be  insensible  to  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  their  depravity,  is  an  event,  certainly  not  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  Reason,  of  which  we  so  continually 
boast.  Our  sins  are  committed  against  the  Infinite  God,  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  Enemy  of  Sin  ;  and  are,  therefore,  the 
means  ofexjiosing  us  in  an  awful  manner  to  his  wrath  and  ven- 
geance. At  the  same  time,  the  character  is  in  itself  debased, 
deformed,  and  hateful,  beyond  expression.  Who,  then,  can  be 
supposed  to  possess  any  share  of  Reason,  and  not  be  humbled 
beyond  measure  at  the  latter  of  these  considerations,  and  equal- 
ly alarmed  by  the  former  ?  Yet  Mankind  by  nature  are  univer- 
sally, not  only  not  humbled,  but  haughty  ;  not  only  not  alarmed, 
but  stupid,  as  to  their  danger;  and  cheerful,  gay,  exulting,  and 
insolent,  in  the  career  of  their  iniquity. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  warnings  are  sufficient  to  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  guilt,  danger,  or  duty  ;  no  counsels,  to  persuade  them 
to  return  to  obedience  ;  no  motives,  to  deter  them  from  sin.  The 
heart  is,  like  the  nether  millstone,  incapable  of  any  useful,  se- 
rious, divine,  impression  ;  daily  becoming  more  and  more  guilty, 
stupid,  and  hardened  ;  and  wandering  farther  and  farther  from 
duty  and  from  God,  from  hope  and  from  Heaven. 

Eternal  Life  is  offered,  and  has  been  offered,  to  those,  now  be- 
fore me,  ten  thousand  times.  Who  has  accepted  the  offer? 
Their  sins  have  been  ten  thousand  times  reproved  and  con- 
demned. Who  has  repented,  and  forsaken  them  ?  Their  duty 
has  in  countless  instances  been  pressed  upon  them.  Who  has 
obeyed?  God  has  called,  Christ  has  intreated,  the  Spirit  of 
Grace  has  striven.  Who  has  listened,  complied,  and  yielded? 
To  continue  in  sin  is  to  be  exposed  to  endless  misery.  To  re- 
pent, and  turn  to  God,  is  to  secure  endless  life.  Every  hardened, 
impenitent  sinner  declares,  therefore,  that,  in  his  view,  sin,  with 
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endless  misery  for  its  reward,  is  more  to  be  chosen  than  holiness, 
or  obedience,  with  endless  life.  What  greater  proof  of  dreadful 
depravity  can  be  given,  or  demanded  ? 

III.   The  same  doctrine  is  most  affectingly  evinced  by  the  whole 
course  of  hvftnan  conduct. 

This  evidence  will  advantageously  appear, 
1st.   From  the  Private  Conduct  of  mankind,  as  individuals. 
I  shall  not  here  insist  at  large  on  the  most  private  and  retired 
scenes  of  life,  where  we  see,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  notwith- 
standing all  the  concealment  and  disguise,  with  which  Vice  hides 
itself  from  the  observation  of  the  world,  innumerable  forms  and 
degrees  of  corruption  acted  out  in  a  very  painful  and  humiliat- 
ing manner.     In  spite  of  the  veil,  which  night  and  solitude  cast 
over  the  innumerable  perpetrations  of  the  human  race,  how  ma- 
ny kinds  of  deformity  rise  up  daily  to  our  view  ?     How  many 
early,  bitter,  and  unnatural  contentions,  even  of  little  children? 
What  affecting  tokens   even  of  infantine   selfishness,  wrath,  re- 
venge, and  cruelty  ?     How  many   proofs  of  filial   impiety,   in- 
gratitude, and  rebellion,  in  the  morning  of  Life  ?.  What  unbro- 
therly  and  unsisterly  coldness  and  alienation,  what  unkind  and  un- 
forgiving hearts,  appear  in  those,  who  are  bone  of  the  same   bone 
andfesh  of  the  same  flesh.     How  many  jealous,  hard-hearted,  lit- 
tle, base  sentiments  and  actions  afflict  the  bosom  of  parental  ten- 
derness in  those,  whom  nature  makes  inexpressibly  beloved,  in 
spite  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  of  every  folly? 

What  a  task  is  it  to  rear  a  single  family,  without  leaving  such 
faults  unextirpated,  as  are  open  and  infamous  ?  How  vast  a  la- 
bour to  train  up  even  one  child  to  virtue  and  to  duty ;  or  even 
to  prevent  one  from  becoming  grossly  sinful,  and  finally  lost? 
What  toils  and  pains  ;  what  cares  and  watchings  ;  how  many  re- 
proofs, restraints,  and  corrections  ;  how  many  prayers,  and  sighs, 
and  tears,  are  employed  and  sutfered,  before  this  hard  task  can 
be  accomplished?  How  rarely  is  it  accomplished  at  all?  What 
then  must  be  the  corruption  of  that  heart,  which  maizes  all  these 
efforts  necessary;  and  which  can  resist  and  overcome  them  all? 
From  this  summary  view  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  obvious 
conduct  of  men  ;  as  it  exists  in  our  own  and  every  other  country. 
W^hat  amazing  selfl.shn«ss  visibly  appears  in  the  general  conduct 
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of  mankind ;  and  how  little  are  they,  amidst  all  the  culture  ol' 
education  and  humanity,  all  the  restraints  of  Law,  and  all  the  il- 
luminations, injunctions,  and  threatenings,  of  Religion,  disposed 
to  act  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  bene- 
volence towards  each  other  ?  A  little  property,  a  little  power,  a 
very  humble  office,  or  some  other  trifling  object  of  ambition,  will, 
at  any  time,  make  those,  who  have  been  for  life  bosom  friends, 
vehement  and  irreconcileable  enemies.  A  furious  and  long  con- 
tinued lawsuit  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  decide  the  unsettled  pro- 
perty ;  a  lawsuit,  carried  on  with  bitterness,  fraud,  and  perjury: 
and  terminated  in  insolent  victory  and  sullen  defeat,  in  riveted 
hatred  and  gloomy  retaliation.  The  place  of  honour  and  power 
is  sought  for  with  electioneering,  caballing,  slander,  fraud,  and 
falsehood  ;  and  is  enjoyed  with  insolence,  or  lost  with  envy,  ma- 
lice, and  secret  resolutions  of  future  revenge. 

In  the  common  bargains  between  Men,  how  rarely  is  it  the  de- 
sign to  exchange  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  received ;  al- 
though the  only  possible  rule  of  honesty  ;  and  how  generally,  to 
make  what  is  called  a  good,  and  what  is  in  reality  a  fraudulent. 
bargain  ?  How  perpetual  are  the  efforts  to  impose  on  our  neigh- 
bours commodities  of  less  than  the  professed  value ;  commodi- 
ties imperfect,  corrupted,  and  decayed  ?  How  many  persons  ob- 
tain their  whole  living,  and  spend  their  whole  lives,  in  this  kind 
of  fraud  ?  What  pains  are  also  taken  to  conceal,  or  belie,  the 
state  of  the  markets  ;  of  our  own  circumstances  ;  our  real  inten- 
tions ;  or  our  ability  to  fulfil  the  engagements,  into  which  we  en- 
ter? What  base  deceptions  are  practised  in  cases  of  bankrupt 
cy ;  and  what  frauds  perpetrated,  in  order  to  attain  legally  the 
character,  and  immunities,  of  a  bankrupt?  How  difficult  has  it 
been  even  to  make  a  Law,  which  can  at  all  secure  to  creditorh 
an  equitable  share  in  the  actual  remains  of  a  bankrupt\s  proper- 
ly ?  How  strange  would  the  observations,  which  I  am  now  mak 
ing,  appear  in  a  world  of  honest,  virtuous  beings  ? 

Friendship  is  plainly  one  of  the  things,  most  to  be  looked  for 
among  rational  beings ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  and 
most  pleasing,  of  all  those,  which  are  in  our  power.  To  this 
union  of  affections,  this  perpetual  correspondence  of  hearts,  this 
delightful  harmony  of  life,  all  our  interests  strongly  lead  us,  with 
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motives  highly  noble  and  affectingly  persuasive.  Yet  Solomoti 
could  say,  and  with  plain  propi-iety  could  say ,  Jl  faithful  mati 
who  can  find?  Not  a  small  part  of  our  conversation,  or  of  our 
writings,  is  filled  with  bitter  complaints  of  frail,  alloyed,  treache- 
rous, broken  friendship ;  and  of  unworthy,  false,  and  perfidious 
friends.  Why  are  we  not  friends  ?  Can  Virtue  furnish  any  part 
of  the  reason  ? 

The  pleasures  of  Men,  their  darling  and  customary  pleasures, 
have  ever  seemed  to  me  an  affecting  proof  of  extreme  depravity 
in  our  nature. 

St.  James  directs,  Is  any  man  afflicted,  let  him  pray.  Is  any 
merry ^  (that  is,  cheerful,)  let  him  sing  psalms.  In  other  words,  let 
the  hours  of  cheerfulness  be  spent  innocently,  (for  such  is  the  em- 
ployment recommended,)  gratefully  to  God,  and  profitably  to  our- 
selves. Such  are  the  amusements,  such  the  pleasures,  recom- 
mended by  an  Apostle. 

In  examining  the  pleasures,  actually  sought  by  mankind,  I 
shall,  without  any  particular  notice,  pass  by  the  brutal  entertain- 
ments, so  greedily  sought,  so  highly  enjoyed,  and  so  firmly 
established,  under  the  sanctions  of  law,  in  Greece,  Rome,  and 
other  Heathen  countries  :  the  public  games,  in  which  naked  men 
contended  for  superiority  in  feats  of  agility  and  strength  ;  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  in  which  men,  trained  for  the  purpose,  butch- 
ered each  other  for  the  amusement  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  the 
exposures  of  human  beings  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  while  thou- 
sands enjoyed  the  sport  of  seeing  them  torn  asunder,  as  a  mere 
entertainment.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that,  beside  the 
vulgar  and  the  savage,  men  of  high  rank,  of  enlightened  minds, 
and  of  polished  manners,  and,  what  is  still  more  humiliating  and 
disgusting,  women  of  the  first  birth,  education,  and  character,  were 
regularly  present.  I  will  pass  by  the  Saturnalia,  in  which  Rome 
sunk,  for  a  week  every  year,  into  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  bru- 
tism,  and  all  distinction -and  decency  were  abolished.  Useful  as 
the  investigation  might  be,  it  must,  for  the  want  of  time,  be  omit- 
ted on  the  present  occasion. 

Let  me  then  ask,  What  are  the  actual  pleasures,  usually  sought 
with  eager  favouritism  in  countries,  claiming  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian?    Go  to  the  table,  where  provision  is  professedly  made  for 
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the  Jlesh,  in  fuljil  the  lusts  thereof^  and  you  will  find  one  answer 
to  the  question.  What  a  circle  is  very  frequently  seated  around 
it  ?  Or  rather,  what  does  that  circle  in  many  instances  become, 
before  the  table  is  deserted  ?  To  pass  the  enormous  expense, 
care,  and  anxiety,  with  which  nature  and  art  are  employed  and 
ransacked,  to  gratify  the  demands  of  a  sickly  and  fastidious  pa- 
late ;  in  how  many  instances,  throughout  even  the  civilized  and 
Christian  world,  is  a  feasl  the  mere  resort  of  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness ?  How  swinishly  are  the  overflowing  bounties  of  the  Infi- 
nite God  abused  to  the  prostitution  of  Man  ;  to  the  destruction  of 
his  health,  the  waste  of  his  time,  the  perversion  of  his  talents,  the 
neglect  of  his  duty,  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  the  stupefaction 
of  his  reason,  the  loss  of  his  usefulness,  and  the  ruin  of  his  Soul  ? 
How  many  drunkards,  think  you,  My  Brethren,  have  been  found  in 
a  single  century,  the  most  enlightened  and  improved,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Chris- 
tians, around  the  festive  boards  of  the  well-informed  and  polished 
members  of  society  ?  How  many  more  gluttons  ?  What  a  scene 
of  *low  and  vulgar  brutism,  at  the  same  time,  is  daily  presented 
by  taverns,  ale-houses,  and  dram-shops  ;  and  on  days  of  public 
rejoicing  and  festivity  ? 

Turn  we  hence  to  the  Horse-race  ;  another  darling  diversion 
of  mankind  ;  and  not  of  the  ignorant  and  clownish  only,  but  of 
the  enlightened  and  polished ;  nay,  even  of  the  noble  and  digni- 
fied, ranks  of  rnen.  What  has  gathered  the  concourse  ?  The 
professed  object  is  to  see  two  or  more  horses  run  a  race,  and 
one  outstrip  the  other  in  his  speed.  Without  calling  in  question 
the  lawfulness  of  setting  these  animals  upon  the  stretch  of  their 
powers  for  our  amusement ;  what  a  picture  is  presented  to  our 
view  by  the  bets  which  are  laid,  the  fraud  and  falsehood  prac- 
tised 5  the  perjuries,  oaths,  curses,  and  blasphemies,  uttered  ; 
the  drunkenness  and  sloth,  which  are  indulged ;  the  battles, 
which  are  fought ;  and  the  universal  prostitution  of  morals,  which 
is  accomplished. 

At  a  Cockpit,  another  darling  scene  of  amusement  to  vast  mul- 
titudes of  mankind,  all  these  gross  and  dreadful  iniquities  abound ; 
together  with  a  cruelty  causeless,  shameless,  and  horrid;  a  cm- 
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elty  impossible  to  that  righteous  man,  who  is  merciful  to  his  beast, 
and  of  course  to  every  harmless  creature  in  his  power. 

Of  the  same  deplorable  nature  is  the  amusement  oi  Bull-bait- 
ing ^  an  amusement  warranted  by  the  voice  of  law,  and  the  de- 
liberate decisions  of  senatorial  wisdom  and  royal  dignity.  The 
strength  and  courage  of  this  animal  are  here  made  the  very 
means  of  torturing  him  with  the  most  exquisite  agonies,  which 
can  easily  be  devised  :  all  not  only  quietly  suffered,  but  esta- 
blished, for  the  sake  of  guarding  the  palate  of  the  epicure  from 
offence  and  disappointment,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  slaking  the  thirst  for  pleasure  in  minds,  which 
can  find  delight  in  ferocity,  anguish,  and  death. 

From  these  humiliating  scenes,  direct  your  steps  to  the  Gaming 
table.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  chosen  a  diversion,  or  set  of  di- 
versions, is  found  here  ;  or  to  what  an. incomprehensible  extent 
sought  in  every  country,  civilized  and  savage.  Here,  fraud  in 
every  form  begins,  carries  on,  and  closes,  the  business.  Here, 
is  the  chamber  of  moroseness,  gloom,  discontent,  animosity, 
profaneness,  contention,  drunkenness,  and  universal  depravity. 
Here,  property  is  wickedly  lost,  and  wickedly  won.  Here,  time 
is  most  shamefully  and  sinfully  wasted.  Here,  all  duties  are 
most  dreadfully  neglected ;  and  here,  the  estate,  the  health,  the 
character,  the  family,  and   the  soul  are  consigned  to  perdition. 

From  the  gaming  table  turn  your  researches  next  to  the  Thea- 
tre. Think,  first,  of  the  almost  uniform  character  of  the  misera- 
ble wretches,  who  are  trained  to  create  the  diversion.  How 
low  are  they,  almost  without  an  exception,  fallen ;  and  how  low 
do  they  fall,  of  course,  by  the  deplorable  employment,  to  which 
they  are  most  wickedly  tempted  to  devote  themselves  ?  If  you 
are  at  a  loss,  read  a  history,  or  even  a  professed  panegyric,  of 
this  class  of  mankind.  You  will  find  it  filled  up  with  crimes, 
which  disgrace  the  name  even  of  sinful  Man,  and  with  cha- 
racters, which  are  a  blot  even  on  this  guilty  world.  Consider, 
next  the  Performances,  which  these  unhappy  men  and  women  are 
employed  to  exhibit.  How  few  can  be  read  without  a  blush,  or 
without  a  sigh,  by  a  person,  not  seduced  by  habit,  or  not  lost  to 
virtue,  and  even  to  sobriety  ?     How  great  a  part  are  mere  mean? 
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of  pollution?  What  art,  labour,  and  genius,  are  engaged  in 
them  to  garnish  gross  and  dreadful  vice;  to  disguise  its  nature 
and  effects  ;  to  robe  it  in  the  princely  attire  of  virtue ;  and  to 
crown  it  with  the  rewards  of  well-doing?  Hov/  often  is  even 
common  decency  insulted,  ridiculed,  and  put  to  Right?  In  hou" 
many  ways,  and  with  how  much  art,  is  corruption  softly  and  se- 
cretly instilled  into  the  soul?  In  how  many  instances  is  Virtue 
defaced,  dishonoured,  and,  like  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  crown- 
ed with  thorns,  sceptered  with  a  reed,  and  mocked  with  pretend- 
ed and  insolent  homage  ? 

Turn  your  eyes,  next,  to  the  Audience,  whose  wishes  and  pro- 
perty give  birth  to  the  whole  establishment.  Of  whom  is  this  au- 
dience composed  ?  Of  how  few  persons,  whom  Virtue  ever 
knew,  or  with  whom  she  would  not  blush  to  confess  her  acquaint- 
ance ?  Of  how  many,  who  are  strangers  to  all  good  ?  Of  how 
many,  who  are  ignorant  even  of  decenc}^-,  to  whom  vice  i?: 
pleasing,  and  grossness  an  entertainment. 

Accordingly,  all  the  course  of  exhibition,  except  a  litde  pan 
thrust  in  as  a  sacrifice  to  decency  and  reputation,  is  formed  of 
polluted  sentiments,  and  polluted  characters ;  in  which  whatever 
is  not  directly  and  openly  abominable  is  meant  merely  as  the 
white  covering,  intended  to  shroud  from  the  eye  the  death  and 
rottenness  within.  Our  own  copious  language,  employed  in 
thousands  of  dramatic  performances,  probably  cannot  boast  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  plays,  as  an  Apostle  would  have  pro- 
nounced innocent,  to  furnish  a  single  stage  for  a  single   season. 

From  the  Stage,  men  are  directly  pi-epared  to  go  to  the  Brothel. 
The  corruption  of  the  one  fits  the  mind  with  no  common  prepa- 
ration to  direct  its  course  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  first  facts,  which  here  strikes,  and  afflicts,  the 
thinking  mind,  is,  that  these  houses  of  pestilence  and  ruin,  of 
sin  and  perdition,  are  tolerated  in  countries,  inhabited,  and  ruled 
bv  such  as  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  by  those  who 
have  been  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Another  is,  that  they  are  frequented  by  vast: 
multitudes  :  and  another,  that  these  are  not  composed  of  the  low, 
io-norant,  and  despised,  only  ;  but.  in  great  numberK,  of  the 
"Vor.   1.  «n 
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wealthy,  the  enlightened,  the  polite,  and  even  the  noble  and 
the  princely.  To  this  we  must  add,  because  truth  adds,  that 
Seduction  has  in  all  instances  begun  the  ruin  of  the  miserable 
wretches,  who  inhabit  these  walls  of  Sodom.'  This  seduction, 
also,  has  been  accomplished  by  art,  falsehood,  serpentine  insidi- 
ousness,  and  outrageous  perjury.  The  endless  ruin  of  a  soul 
has  been  the  price  of  a  momentary  and  debased  gratification; 
and  the  poor  and  pitiable  victim  has  been  solicited,  and  in- 
duced, to  sacrifice  eternal  Life,  to  the  fiend-like  persuasion  of 
her  betrayer. 

In  the  mean  time,  all,  or  nearly  all,  those,  who  are  authors  of 
the  deception,  or  haunters  of  these  tenements  of  prostitution,  ac- 
company to  the  same  perdition  the  miserable  victims  of  their 
treachery.  Of  ihe  strange  or  polluted  woman,  God  saith,  J^one 
that  go  in  unto  her  turn  again  ;  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths 
of  life. 

Another  fact,  to  which  your  attention  is  called  in  these  dread- 
ful scenes,  is,  that  here  all  sin  springs  up  as  in  a  hot-bed  ;  that, 
beside  the  horrid  debasement,  which  is  here  the  characteristical 
guilt,  all  possible  sin  is  rank,  luxuriant,  and  prosperous.  Pro- 
faneness,  drunkenness,  treachery,  fraud,  and  murder,  haunt 
these  baleful  walls,  as  a  collection  of  infernal  beings  in  a  second 
Hell.  Like  that  dreadful  world,  also,  its  doors  are  barred  against 
all  return  and  repentance,  against  life  and  hope.  Scarcely  an 
example  is  found,  in  which  those,  who  have  once  entered,  ever 
make  their  escape.  Sin  and  Perdition  are  marked  on  the  gate- 
way ;  and  over  the  door  is  read,  in  letters  of  fire.  This  house  is 
the  way  to  Hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  Death. 

The  last  subject,  which,  in  this  complicated  mass  of  iniquity, 
demands  your  investigation,  z>  the  immense  extent  of  the  pollution, 
and  the  incomprehensible  numbers  of  mankind  which  it  involves, 
and  has  ever  involved.  A  Prophet  has  recorded  Sodom,  as  a  mo- 
nument of  eternal  infamy.  Were  Prophets  to  exist  in  every  land, 
Sodoms  would  not  improbably  be  pourtrayed  on  many  pages  of 
every  historical  record.  The  great  Capitals  of  most  European 
and  Asiatic  countries  are,  in  many  respects,  perhaps,  not  a  whit 
behind  the  imj)Mrity,  found  in  those  monuments  of  the  divine 
vengeance,  the  Cities  of  the  plain.     I  wish  I  could  say  our  own 
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had  a  less  share  in  this  charge.  Modern  lewdness,  although 
usually  concealed  with  care  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  has  yet 
publicly  proceeded  to  lengths,  which  amaze  the  mind  even  of 
cool  contemplation,  sicken  the  heart  of  delicacy,  and  turn  back 
the  eye  of  virtue  with  horror.  The  world  has  become  com- 
plaisant to  it ;  and  changed  its  very  language,  to  give  soft  and  im- 
posing names  to  the  wretches,  who  have  robbed  the  swine  of 
their  stye,  or  wallowed  at  their  side  in  the  mire.  The  prostitute 
is  misnamed  with  softening  appellations,  intended  to  veil  her 
odious  character,  and  her  enormous  crimes.  The  lewd  man  is 
styled  a  man  of  gaiety,  spirit,  and  life  ;  a  man  of  the  world  ;  a 
liberal  man  ;  a  man  unshackled  by  fanaticism  or  superstition. 

At  the  same  time,  means  innumerable,  tolerated  by  law,  and 
pursued  with  impunity,  are  employed  to  cherish  this  worst,  thi."; 
most  fatal,  of  all  evils.  Houses  of  pollution  in  immense  num- 
bers are  erected,  allowed,  and  frequented.  Abandoned  women 
are  brought  forward  to  places  of  public  and  honourable  resort ;  ad- 
mitted without  opposition  to  assemblies  for  amusement,  made  up 
of  those,  who  fill  the  upper  spheres  of  life ;  seated  at  tables  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  rolled  on  the  wheels  of  splendour.  Genius  pros- 
titutes its  elevated  powers  to  seduce  the  miserable  victim,  to 
varnish  the  guilt  of  pollution,  to  soothe  to  torpor  the  wounded 
conscience,  and  to  make  the  way  to  Hell  smooth,  pleasant,  and  un- 
suspected :  forms  and  tunes  the  enchanting  song,  to  imbrute  the 
heedless  mind  :  fashions  and  animates  the  marble  into  every 
form  of  temptation :  traces  on  the  canvass  its  lines  of  symmetry 
and  beauty,  and  sheds  the  splendour  of  its  colouring,  only  to  cor- 
rupt and  to  ruin.  The  shop,  to  complete  the  havoc,  publicly 
holds  out  the  infamous  book,  the  alluring  image,  and  the  fasci- 
nating picture,  to  every  passenger  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  laws  and 
magistrates,  eagerly  helps  forward  the  work  of  destruction. 

All  these  are  chosen,  and  customary  pursuits  of  mankind. 
Those,  who  follow  them,  are  immortal  beings,  who  have  souls  to 
be  saved,  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  endless  life  to  be  secured.  All 
of  them  have  heard  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  ;  have  been  exhort- 
ed to  yield  themselves  to  the  Redeemer ;  and  have  been  earnest- 
ly invited  to  enter  into  heaven. 

The  life  of  all  is  a  vapour;  the  day  of  i^race  and  of  pardon,  is 
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bounded  by  that  momentary  life  ;  and  each  feels  his  lime  to  be  so 
short,  that  he  cannot  find  even  an  hour  to  employ  on  the  greal 
work  of  Repentance,  and  the  Salvation  of  his  soul. 

Such,  then,  are  tke  pleasures  of  mankind.  What,  it  may  now 
be  asked,  are  those  employments  of  men,  which  wear  a  more  se- 
rious aspect  ? 

Among  these,  the  first,  which  strikes  the  mind  of  a  serious  inves- 
tigator, is  their  general  and  zoonderfal profanation  of  the  name  of 
God,  To  this  sin,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  hardly 
any  temptation.  Wickedness  here  assumes,  therefore,  the  cha- 
racter of  disinterestedness;  and  the  sin  is  committed  from  the 
pure  love  of  sinning.  Yet  how  immensely  extensive  is  this  evil 
practice  ?  The  Heathen  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  nations,  professing  widely  different  views,  in  other 
respects,  concerning  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  quietly  unite  in  pro- 
laning  his  awful  name.  Men  of  all  ages  and  characters,  how- 
ever discordant  otherwise,  harmonize  here.  The  sage  and  the 
blockhead,  the  gentleman  and  the  clown,  the  nobleman  and  the 
peasant,  join  their  voices  in  unison  ;  and  form  one  great  chorus, 
not  for  the  praise,  but  for  the  dishonour,  of  God.  The  Prince 
swears  on  his  throne,  and  the  beggar  on  his  dunghill  ;  the  child 
lisps  out  the  imperfect  curse,  and  the  tongue  of  the  man  of  grey 
hairs  trembles  beneath  the  faltering  blasphemy.  From  California 
to  Japan  the  general  voice  of  mankind  rises  up  to  Heaven,  not  05 
the  odour  of  sweet  incense,  but  as  one  vast  exhalation  of  impiety, 
infinitely  disgraceful  to  our  reason,  immensely  ungrateful,  and 
immensely  wicked. 

The  next  dreadful  eflusion  of  this  evil  spirit  is  the  mnltiform 
falsehood,  which  in  such  an  astonishing  manner  clouds  and  dis- 
graces this  miserable  world.  Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  vir- 
tue, and  consequently  of  all  happiness.  Without  it,  society,  in 
the  proper  sense,  cannot  exist.  Even  the  dreadful  bands  of 
thieves  and  ruffians  are  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  indebt- 
ed to  it  for  their  own  horrid  union.  But  cast  your  eyes  over  thib 
wide  world,  and  mark  how  extensively  trnth  has  fallen  in  the 
streets  of  cities,  the  solitary  habitations  of  the  country,  and  the 
wild  retreats  of  the  savage  and  barbarian.  Mark  how  soon  false- 
hood begins  to  blacken  the  tongue  of  the  child,  and  how  greatly 
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to  deepen  its  hue  with  the  increase  of  years.  Trace,  if  you  can, 
without  intense  mortification,  the  secret  windings  of  the  privatt; 
slanderer ;  and  behold,  if  you  can,  without  amazement,  in  endless 
multitudes  the  impudent,  unblushing  lies  of  public  news-papers. 
Survey  with  horror,  for  without  horror  you  cannot  survey,  the  per- 
juries of  testimony,  the  perjuries  of  elections,  the  pojuries  of  the. 
custom-house,  and  the  perjuries  of  public  office.  Look  with  still 
more  amazement  and  regret,  on  the  falsehoods  of  the  great  and 
powerful.  "  Truth,"  said  Kins;  John  of  fiance,  "  if  banished  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  ought  still  to  find  a  mansion  in  the  bosoms 
of  princes."  Yet  how  regularly  from  year  to  year,  and  fi-om  cen- 
tury to  century,  courts  and  legislatures  assert,  and  deny,  suc- 
cessively, the  same  facts,  without  a  retraction,  and  without  a  blush. 
Cast  your  eyes,  and  tell  me,  if  they  do  not  sicken  while  you  cast 
them,  on  the  mountainous  mass  of  falsehood  heaped  up  by  insidi- 
ous Learning,  and  infidel  philosophy,  against  the  Word  of  God, 
and  against  all  the  interests,  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  Man. 
When  you  have  done  these  things  ;  finish  the  humiliating  inves- 
tigation by  gazing  at  the  whole  nation  of  the  trench.,  swearing 
eternal  hatred  to  royalty  and  eternal  fealty  to  six  successive  con- 
stitutions of  Government,  adopted  within  little  more  than  six  suc- 
cessive years,  and  then  bowing  down  quietly  at  the  foot  of  a  des- 
pot. 

From  falsehood  the  transition  is  almost  necessary  to  fraud. 
On  this  subject,  however,  as  on  all  the  remaining  ones,  I  can 
dwell  but  a  moment.  The  Laws  of  all  civilized  nations  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  repressing  this  sin,  and  in  repressing  it 
with  every  suffering,  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  human  na- 
ture sustain.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  whip,  the  brand,  the  prison,  and 
the  galley,  in  spite  of  the  gibbet  and  the  cross,  the  rack  and  the 
faggot,  what  commodity,  what  kind  of  dealing,  is  not  the  subject 
of  fraud  ;  and  what  child  of  Adam  is  not  its  mortified  object  ? 
All  kinds  of  money  are  counterfeited  ;  all  kinds  of  instruments  for 
conveyance,  or  security,  are  forged.  Vast  multitudes  of  man- 
kind gain  their  livelihood  from  cheating.  The  beggar  cheats 
you  in  his  tale  of  suftering  ;  the  man  of  business  in  his  commo- 
dity ;  the  statesman  plunders  the  public  ;  the  prince  defrauds 
his  subjects  by  false  representations  of  his  wants,  and  false  repre- 
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sentations  ot  his  expenditures.  In  London  only,  a  very  corrupt, 
but  far  from  being  the  most  corrupt,  city  in  Europe,  115,000  hu- 
man beings,  among  whom  are  50,000  abandoned  females,  live  ac- 
cording to  the  sagacious  and  upright  Colquhoun,  either  partly  or 
wholly,  by  customary  fraud;  and  annually  plunder  their  fellow- 
men  of  Two  millions  Sterling  :  Avhile  on  the  River  Thames  a  more 
systematized  robbery  has  yearly  wrested  from  individuals  no  less 
than  500,000  pounds  of  the  same  currency ;  and  from  the  Crown, 
during  a  century,  ten  millions. 

Duelling  and  Suicide  present  to  our  view  two  other  kindred 
testimonies  of  enormous  corruption.  On  these,  however,  I  can- 
not, and  need  not,  dwell.  Instead  of  expatiating  on  them,  I  will 
exhibit  to  you  two  official  accounts  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Capi- 
lal  of  France.  By  a  public  return  to  the  Government,  of  births, 
deaths,  &c.  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1801,  it  appears,  that  there 
were, 

Legitimate  births, ,    14,829 

Illegitimate, ^,^^^  {^TCliZ!'' 

Marriages, .       3,826 

D"><nri   J  About  one  sixth  of 
ivorces,        .......  720^       the  whole. 

Died  in  their  own  houses,  .     .     .      12,510 

In  poor  houses  and  hospitals,       .       8,257  ^  About  two  fifths  of 

Found  dead  in  the  streets,       .     .  201  (      the  whole. 

In  the  Republican  year,  ending  Sept.  23,  1803,  by  the  report 
oi  the  Prefect  of  police  to  the  Grand  Judge  for  the  district  of  Pa- 
ris, the  number  of 

c  .  -J  CMen,        .     490)     „._ 

Suicides  was,        ....    ^  ^omen,         167  ^    ^^^ 

Murdered  persons,    .     .     .    |  Women,  *       69 1     ^^^ 

Divorces, 644 

Murderers  executed, 155 

Condemned  to  the  gallies, 1210 

Condemned  to  hard  labour  and  imprisonment,  .     1 626 
Branded  with  hot  irons, 64 

Among  the  criminals  executed  were  Seven  Fathers,  who  had 
poisoned  their  children  :  Ten  husbands,  who  had  murdered  their 
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wives:    Six  wives,  who   poisoned  their  husbands:  and  Fiftetn 
children,  who  destroyed  their  parents. 

During  that  year  also  12,076  lewd  women  had  been  register- 
ed, and  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  Police;  13.52  kept  mis- 
tresses were  noted ;  and  308  public  brothels  licensed,  by  the 
Prefect  of  Police  at  Paris. 

This  tremendous  recital  admits  no  comment.  The  spectator 
*;hrinks  from  it  with  horror;  and,  forced  to  acknowledge  those, 
comprised  in  the  story,  to  be  human  beings,  wishes  to  deny,  that 
himself  is  a  man. 

2dly.  The  doctrine  is  dreadfully  evinced  in  the  Public  Conduct 
of  mankind. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  copious  and  important  as  it  is,  I 
shall  make  a  very  few  observations  only,  under  the  following 
heads. 

1st.    Their  government. 

Under  a  righteous  administration  of  Government,  the  intense 
corruption  of  the  human  character  is  gloomily  manifested  by  Sub- 
jects, in  the  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  their  evasions  or 
their  transgressions  of  Law.  God  has  made  it  our  duty  to  ren- 
der tribute  to  zohom  tribute  is  due;  custom  to  whom  custom^  and 
honour  to  whom  honour.  Nor  has  He  permitted  us  to  perform 
these  duties  with  a  less  scrupulous  exactness  than  any  other. 
Compare  with  this  precept  the  reluctant  payment  of  reasonable 
taxes  ;  the  unceasing,  and  immense,  smuggling ;  the  innumera- 
ble frauds,  practised  on  the  Custom-house  ;  the  murmurings,  the 
seditions,  the  revolts,  the  malignant  factions,  and  the  furious  civil 
discords,  which  have  blackened  the  annals  even  of  the  freest  and 
happiest  nations ;  and  you  cannot  want  evidence  of  the  depravity 
of  that  s[)irit,  which  has  given  birth  to  these  enormities. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  is  the  Government  itself  no  other 
than  an  administration  of  iniquity  ?  The  endless  train  of  evils, 
however,  which  have  flowed  in  upon  mankind  from  this  source, 
have  been,  here,  so  long  the  ruling  theme  both  of  conversation 
and  writings ;  the  oppression,  fraud,  plunder,  baleful  example, 
and  deplorable  corruption,  of  despotic  princes,  have  been  so 
thoroughly  learned  by  heart;  as  to  render  a  particular  discus- 
sion of  them,  at  the  present  time,  unnecessary.     But  howprer  ft'p 
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quenlly  they  have  been  repeated,  they  are  not  on  that  account 
less  real,  or  dreadful,  manifestations  of  human  turpitude.  I 
know,  that  it  is  a  common  I'cfuge  of  the  objectors  to  this  doc- 
trine to  attribute  both  these  kinds  of  evidence  of  human  corrup- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  government,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  Man. 
But  this  complaisance  to  human  nature  is  out  of  place.  Kings 
and  princes  are  mere  men  ;  and  differ  from  other  men,  only  be- 
cause they  are  surrounded  by  greater  temptations.  Their  na- 
ture and  propensities  are  precisely  the  same  with  yours  and 
mine.  Their  opportunities  of  doing  good  are,  at  the  same  time, 
immensely  greater ;  and,  were  they  originally  virtuous,  would  be 
seized,  and  employed,  with  an  avidity,  proportioned  to  their  ex- 
tent, for  this  great  purpose  only.  Were  human  nature  pure,  as 
is  professed  ;  were  it  not  dreadfully  corrupted ;  kings  would  be 
the  best  of  men ;  as  possessing  the  greatest  power,  and  the  wi- 
dest means  of  beneficence.  How  unlike  this  has  been  the  fact, 
not  with  respect  to  kings  only,  but  to  almost  all  men  invested 
with  high  authority.  Republican  Legislatures  have  been  at  least 
as  oppressive  to  mankind  as  Monarchs  ;  particularly  to  the  de- 
pendencies of  their  empire.  Rome  and  Sparta  ground  their  pro- 
vinces with  a  harder  hand  than  the  Persian  Despot ;  and  no  hu- 
man tyranny  was  ever  marked  with  such  horrors  as  the  Republi- 
<:an  tyranny  of  France. 

2dly.  The  Wars  of  Mankind  are  a  still  more  dreadful  exhibition 
of  wickedness  than  their  Government. 

Here,  as  if  the  momentary  life  of  Man  was  too  long,  and  his 
sufferings  too  few,  and  too  small,  men  have  professedly  embark- 
ed in  the  design  of  cutting  off  life,  and  enhancing  the  number 
and  degree  of  sufferings.  War  has  prevailed  through  every  age, 
and  in  every  country  ;  and  in  all  has  waded  through  human  blood, 
irampled  on  human  corpses,  and  laid  waste  the  fields  and  the 
dwellings,  the  happiness  and  the  hopes,  of  mankind.  It  has  been 
(jmployed  to  empty  Earth,  and  people  Hell ;  to  make  Angels 
weep,  and  Fiends  triumph,  over  the  deplorable  guilt  and  de- 
basement of  the  human  character. 

Sdly.  The  doctrine  is  not  less  strongly  evidenced  bi/  the  Religion 
>f  Mankind. 

With  this  subject  T  shall  Avind  up  the  melancholy  detail.      Jt> 
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HOVAH  created  this  world,  stored  it  with  the  means  of  good,  and 
filled  it  with  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Instead  of  loving, 
serving,  and  adoring  Him,  they  have  worshipped  Devils,  the  vi- 
lest of  all  beings,  and  alike  his  enemies  and  their  own.  They 
have  worshipped  each  other  ;  they  have  worshipped  brutes  ;  they 
have  worshipped  vegetables.  The  Smith  has  molten  a  god  of 
gold  ;  the  Carpenter  has  hewn  a  god  of  wood  ;  and  millions  have 
prostrated  themselves  to  both  in  praise  and  prayer.  To  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  these  gods,  they  have  attempted  to  wash  their 
sins  away  by  ablutions,  and  to  make  atonement  for  them  by  pe- 
nance. To  these  gods  they  have  offered  up  countless  Hecatombs  ; 
and  butchered,  tortured,  and  burnt,  their  own  children.  Before 
these  gods  their  religion  has  enjoined,  and  sanctioned,  the  un- 
limited prostitution  of  matrons  and  virgins  to  casual  lust  and  sys- 
tematized pollution.  The  same  religion  has  also  sanctioned 
war  and  slaughter,  plunder  and  devastation,  fraud  and  perjury, 
seduction  and  violation,  without  bounds.  Its  persecutions  have, 
reddened  the  world  with  blood,  and  changed  its  countries  into 
catacombs.  On  the  pale  horse,  seen  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision, 
Death  has  gone  before  it;  and  Hell , following  after,  has  exulted 
in  its  deplorable  follies,  its  crimes  without  number,  and  the  mi 
series,  which  it  has  occasioned  without  end. 
Vol.  I.  69 
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